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PREFACE. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  the 
motor  vehicle  has  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage  and 
become  a  practical  reality.  That  it  is  now  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  world  of  mechanics,  in  the  domain  of  travel  and  recrea- 
tion, and,  latterly  also,  in  commercial  life,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  questioned.  Already  the  profession  of  chauffeur,  or 
automobile  driver,  has  taken  rank  among  skilled  callings, 
affording  a  new  and  profitable  field  of  effort.  The  demand 
for  information  of  a  practical  character  is  insistent.  This  de- 
mand the  present  revised  edition  attempts  to  meet. 

The  motor  vehicle  is  a  singularly  complex  machine.  Its 
construction  and  operation  involve  the  consideration  of  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  facts  in  several  widely  separated  departments 
of  mechanical  knowledge.  The  study  of  its  construction  and 
operation  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  It  claims  a  broad 
territory. 

In  order  to  answer  every  question  that  must  occur  to  the 
practical  automobilist,  one  must  produce  a  whole  library  of 
books,  rather  than  a  single  volume  of  convenient  size.  Virtu- 
ally all  such  questions  may  be  forestalled,  however,  by  clear 
explanations  of  the  principles  governing  the  design  and  con< 
struction  of  the  machine,  and  the  most  conspicuous  situations 
involved  in  its  operation.  It  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of 
both  designer  and  operator,  that  questions,  perplexities  and 
acddents  are  far  fewer  at  the  present  time  than  several  years 
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ago.  This  is  due  to  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge 
of  a  practical  character,  also  to  the  fact  that  the  public  has 
learned  to  consider  the  motor  vehicle  seriously,  and  award  it 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

To  the  vast  realm  of  motordom  the  present  volume  essays 
to  discharge  the  function  of  a  general  introduction ;  a  con- 
venient guide  book  to  the  intricacies  that  must  inevitably  be 
encountered ;  a  summary  of  the  facts  and  principles  that  it  is 
necessary  to  understand.  As  far  as  possible,  the  presentation 
of  subjects  has  been  determined  by  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  man  behind  the  wheel.  Irrelevant  matters  have  been 
eliminated,  and  attention  has  been  guided  toward  present  con- 
ditions, to  the  exclusion  o{  all  that  is  experimental  and 
obsolete. 

Honest  criticism  and  suggestions  would  be  genuinely  appre- 
ciated by  both  the  author  and  the  publishers,  who  would  es- 
teem it  an  assistance  in  the  direction  of  adequately  dealing 
with  a  subject  that  is  of  great  interest  and  still  greater  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time. 

For  kind  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition 
the  author  begs  to  render  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Duryea; 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  Wright ;  to  several  leading  authorities  and 
manufacturers  who  have  cheerfully  furnished  information,  as 
acknowledged  in  the  text;  to  a  number  of  readers  of  older 
editions,  who  have  made  intelligent  suggestions,  and  asked 
even  more  suggestive  questions ;  and  to  the  reading  public, 
whose  generous  appreciation  has  encouraged  him  to  attempt 
improvement  on  his  former  efforts. 
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CHAPTER   ONE. 
A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  SELF-PROPELLED  ROAD  VEHICLES. 

Requirements  for  a  Successful  flotor  Carriage. — Even 
before  the  days  of  successful  railroad  locomotives  several  in- 
ventors had  proposed  to  themselves  the  problem  of  a  steam- 
propelled  road  wagon,  and  actually  made  attempts  to  build  ma- 
chines to  embody  their  designs.  In  1769  Nicholas  Joseph 
Cugnot,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  constructed  a  three- 
wheeled  wagon,  having  the  boiler  and  engine  overhanging,  and 
to  be  turned  with  the  forward  wheel,  and  propelled  by  a  pair  of 
single-acting  cylinders,  which  worked  on  ratchets  geared  to  the 
axle  shaft.  It  was  immensely  heavy,  awkward  and  unmanageable, 
but  succeeded  in  making  the  rather  unexpected  record  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  per  hour,  over  the  wretched  roads  of  that  day,  despite 
thefactthatitmust  stop  every  few  hundred  feet  to  steam  up.  Later 
attempts  in  the  same  direction  introduced  several  of  the  essential 
motor  vehicle  parts  used  at  the  present  day,  and  with  commen- 
surately  good  results.  But  the  really  practical  road  carriage  can- 
not be  said  to  have  existed  until  inventors  grasped  the  idea  that 
the  fuel  tor  the  engines  must  be  something  other  than  coal,  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  boilers  and  driving  gears  are  concerned,  the 
minimum  of  lightness  and  compactness  must  somehow  be  com- 
bined with  the  maximum  of  power  and  speed.  This  seems  a  very 
simple  problem,  but  we  must  recollect  that  even  the  simplest 
results  are  often  the  hardest  to  attain.  Just  as  the  art  of  printing 
dates  from  the  invention  of  an  inexpensive  method  of  making 
paper,  so  light  vehicle  motors  were  first  made  possible  by  the 
successful  production  of  liquid  or  volatile  fuels. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  we  shall  presently  understand,  immense 
contributions  to  the  present  successful  issue  have  been  made  by 
pneumatic  tires,  stud  steering  axles  and  balance  gears,  none  of 
which  were  used  in  the  motor  carriages  of  sixty  and  eighty  years 
ago.  So  that,  we  may  confidently  insist,  although  many  thought- 
less persons  still  assert  that  the  motor  carriage  industry  is  in  Its 
infancy,  and  its  results  tentative,  we  have  already  most  of  the 
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elements  of  the  perfect  machine,  and  approximations  of  the  re- 
mainder. At  the  present  time  the  problem  is  not  on  what  ma- 
chine can  do  the  required  work,  but  which  one  can  do  it  best. 

A  Brief  Review  of  Motor  Carrisse  t1i5tory.-~As  might  be 
readily  surmised,  the  earliest  motor  vehicles  were  those  propelled 
by  steam  engines,  the  first  attempt,  that  of  Capt.  Cugnot,  dating, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  1769-70,  In  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  until  about  1840-45,  a  large  number  of  steam 


carriages  and  stage  coaches  were  designed  and  built  in  England, 
some  of  them  enjoying  considerable  success  and  bringing  profit 
to  their  owners.  At  about  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  strict 
laws  regarding  the  reservation  of  highways  to  horse-vehicles  put 
an  efifectual  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  an  industry  that  was 
already  well  on  its  way  to  perfection,  and  tor  over  forty  years 
little  was  done,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  beyond  improving 
the  type  of  farm  tractors  and  steam  road  rollers,  with  one  or  two 
sporadic  attempts  to  introduce  self-propelling  steam  fire  engines. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  light  steam  road  carriage 
existed  only  as  a  pet  hobby  of  ambitious  inventors,  or  as  a  curi- 
osity for  exhibition  purposes.  Curiously  enough,  while  the 
progress  of  railroad  locomotion  was,  in  the  meantime,  rapid  and 
brilliant,  the  re-awakening  of  the  motor  carriage  idea  and  in- 
dustry, about  1885-89,  was  really  the  birth  of  a  new  science  of 
constructions,  very  few  of  the  features  of  former  carriages  being 
then  adopted.  In  1885  Gottlieb  Daimler  patented  his  high-speed 
gas  or  mineral  spirit  engine,  the  parent  and  prototype  of  the  wide 
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variety  of  explosive  vehicle  motors  since  produced  and,  in  the 
same  year,  Carl  Benz,  of  Mannheim,  constructed  and  patented 
his  first  gasoline  tricycles.  The  next  period  of  progress,  in  the 
years  immediately  succeeding,  saw  the  ascendency  of  French 
engineers,  Peugeot,  Panhard,  De  Dion  and  Mors,  whose 
names,  next  to  that  of  Daimler  himself,  have  become  common- 
places with  all  who  speak  of  motor  carriages.  In  1889  Leon 
SerpoUet,  of  Paris,  invented  his  famous  instantaneous,  or  "flash," 
generator,  which  was,  fairly  enough,  the  most  potent  agent  in 
restoring  the  steam  engine  to  consideration  as  means  of  motxir 


entre-plTOt«d  front 
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carriage  propulsion.  Although  it  has  not  become  the  prevailing 
type  of  steam  generator  for  this  purpose,  it  did  much  to  turn  the 
attention  of  engineers  to  the  work  of  designing  high-power, 
quick-steaming,  small-sized  boilers,  which  have  been  brought  to 
such  high  eiRciency,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  With 
perfected  steam  generators  came  also  the  various  forms  of  liquid 
or  gas  fuel  burners.  The  successful  electric  carriage  dates  from 
a  few  years  later  than  either  of  the  others,  making  its  appearance 
as  a  practical  permanency  about  1893-94- 

Trevitblck'0  Steam  Carriage.— In  reviewing  the  history  of 
motor  road  vehicles  we  will  discover  the  fact  that  the  attempts 
which  were  never  more  than  plans  on  paper,  working  models,  or 
downright  failures  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  ones  even  halt- 
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way  practical.  From  within  a  fe*  years  after  Cugfnot's  notable 
attempt  and  failure,  many  inventors  in  England,  France  and 
America  appeared  as  sponsors  tor  some  kind  of  a  steam  road  car- 
riage, and  as  invariably  contributed  little  to  the  practical  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  1802  Richard  Trevithick,  an  engineer  of  abil- 
ity, subsequently  active  in  the  work  of  developing  railroad  cars 
and  locomotives,  built  a  steam-propelled  road  carriage,  which, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  drawings  and  plans  still  extant,  was 
altogether  unique,  both  in  design  and  operation.  The  body  was 
supported  fully  six  feet  from  the  ground,  above  rear  driving 
wheels  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  which,  turning  loose 
on  the  axle  trees,  were  propelled  by  spur  gears  secured  to  the 
hubs.  The  cylinder  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  boiler  turned  its 
crank  on  the  counter-shaft,  just  forward  of  the  axle,  and  imparted 
its  motion  through  a  second  pair  of  spur  gears,  meshing  with 
those  attached  to  the  wheel  hubs.  The  steering  was  by  the  for- 
ward wheels,  whose  axle  was  about  half  the  width  of  the  vehicle, 
and  centre-pivoted,  so  as  to  be  actuated  by  a  hand  lever  rising 
in  front  of  the  driver's  seat.  This  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
two  axles  was  probably  a  great  advantage  to  positive  steering 
qualities,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  compensating  device 
on  the  drive  shaft.  The  carriage  was  a  failure,  however,  owing 
to  lack  of  financial  support,  as  is  alleged,  and,  after  a  few  trial 
runs  about  London,  was  finally  dismantled. 

Ourney's  Coaches. — The  Golden  Age  of  steam  coaches  ex- 
tended from  the  early  twenties  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  about 
twenty  years.  During  this  period  much  was  done  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  steam  road  carriages,  which  for  a  time 
seemed  promising  rivals  to  the  budding  railroad  industry.  Con- 
siderable capital  was  invested  and  a  number  of  carriages  were 
built,  which  actually  carried  thousands  of  passengers  over  the  old 
stage-coach  roads,  until  adverse  legislation  set  an  abrupt  period 
to  further  extension  of  the  enterprise.  Among  the  names  made 
prominent  in  these  years  is  that  of  Goldsworthy  Gumey,  who,  in 
association  with  a  certain  Sir  Charles  Dance,  also  an  engineer, 
constructed  several  coaches,  which  enjoyed  a  brief  though  suc- 
cessful career.  His  boiler,  like  those  then  used  in  the  majority 
of  carriages,  was  of  the  water-tube  variety,  and  in  many  respects 
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closdy  resembled  some  of  the  most  successful  styles  made  at  the 
present  day.  It  consisted  of  two  parallel  horizontal  cylindrical 
drams,  set  one  above  the  other  in  the  width  of  the  carriage,  sur- 
mounted by  a  third,  a  separator  tube,  and  connected  together 
by  a  number  of  tubes,  each  shaped  like  the  letter  U  laid  on  its 
side,  and  also,  directly,  by  several  vertical  tubes.  The  fire  was 
applied  to  the  lower  sides  of  the  bent  tubes,  under  forced  draught, 
thus  creating  a  circulation,  but,  on  account  of  the  small  heating 
surface,  the  boiler  was  largely  a  failure.    Mr,  Dance  did  much 

A 
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to  remedy  the  defects  of  Gumey's  boiler  with  a  water-tube  gen- 
erator, designed  by  himself,  in  which  the  triple  rows  of  parallel 
U-tubes  were  replaced  by  a  number  of  similarly-shaped  tubes 
connected  around  a  common  circumference  by  elbow  joints,  and 
surmounted  by  dry  steam  tubes,  thus  affording  a  much  larger 
heating  surface  for  the  fire  kindled  above  the  lower  sides  of  the 
bent  tubes.  Gumey's  engine  consisted  of  two  parallel  cylinderi, 
fixed  in  the  length  of  the  carriage  and  operating  cranks  on  the 
revolving  rear  axle  shaft.  The  wheels  turned  loose  on  the  axles, 
and  were  driven  by  double  arms  extending  in  both  directions 
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from  the  axle  to  the  felloe  of  the  wheel,  Where  they  engaged  suit- 
ably arranged  bolts,  or  plugs.  On  level  roadways  only  one  wheel 
was  driven,  in  order  to  allow  of  turning,  but  in  ascending  hills 
both  were  geared  to  the  motor,  thus  giving  full  power.  In  Gur- 
ney's  later  coaches  and  tractors  the  steering  was  by  a  sector, 


with  its  centre  on  the  pivot  of  the  swinging  axle  shaft  and  oper- 
ated by  a  gear  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  revolving  steering  post.  In 
one  of  his  earliest  carriages  he  attempted  the  result  with  an  extra 
wheel  forward  of  the  body  and  the  four-wheel  running  frame, 
the  swinging  forward  axle  being  omitted,  but  this  arrangement 
speedily  proving  useless,  was  abandoned. 

Improvements  on  Qumey's  CcBches. — Several  other  builders, 
notably  Maceroni  and  Squire,  and  Summers  and  Ogle,  adopted 
the  general  plans  of  Gurney's  coaches  and  driving  gear,  but 
added  improvements  of  their  own  in  the  construction  of  the 
boilers  and  running  gear.  The  former  partners  used  a  water- 
tube  boiler  consisting  of  eighty  vertical  tubes,  all  but  eighteen 
of  which  were  connected  at  top  and  bottom  by  elbows  or  stay- 
tubes,  the  others  being  extended  so  as  to  communicate  witb  a 
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central  vertical  eteam  drum.  Summers  and  Ogle's  boiler  con- 
sisted of  thirty  combined  water  tubes  and  smoke  flues,  fitting 
into  square  plan,  flat  vertical-axis  drums  at  top  and  bottom.  Into 
each  of  these  drums — the  one  for  water,  the  other  for  steam — the 
water  tubes  opened,  while  through  the  top  and  bottom  plates, 
through  the  length  of  the  water-tubes,  ran  the  contained  smoke 
flues,  leading  the  products  of  combustion  upward  from  the  fur- 
nace. The  advantage  of  this  construction  was  that  considerable 
water  could  be  thus  heated,  under  draught,  in  small  tube  sec- 
tions, while  the  full  effect  of  250  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
was  realized.  With  both  these  boilers  exceedingly  good  resultls 
were  obtained,  both  in  efficiency  and  in  small  cost  of  operation. 
Indeed,  the  reasonable  cost  of  running  these  old-time  steam  car- 
riages is  surprising.  It  has  been  stated  that  Gurney  and  Dance's 
coaches  required  on  an  average  about  4d.  (eight  cents)  per  mile 
for  fuel  coke,  while  the  coaches  built  by  Maceroni  and  Squire 
often  averaged  as  low  as  3d.  {six  cents).  The  average  weight  of 
the  eight  and  ten-passenger  coaches  was  nearly  5,000  pounds, 
their  speed,  between  ten  and  thirty  miles,  and  the  steam  pressure 
used  about  200  pounds. 

Hancock's  Coaches. — By  all  odds  the  most  brilliant  record 
among  the  early  builders  of  steam  road  carriages  is  that  of  Walter 
Hancock,  who,  between  the  years  1828  and  1838,  built  nine  car- 
riages, six  of  them  having  seen  actual  use  in  the  work  of  carrying 
passengers.  His  first  effort,  a  three-wheeled  phaeton,  was  driven 
by  a  pair  of  oscillating  cylinders  geared  direct  to  the  front  wheel, 
and  being  turned  on  the  frame  with  it  in  steering.  Having 
learned  by  actual  experiment  the  faults  of  this  construction,  he 
adopted  the  most  approved  practice  of  driving  on  the  rear  axle, 
and  in  his  first  passenger  coach,  "The  Infant,"  he  attached  his 
oscillating  cylinder  at  the  rear  of  the  frame,  and  transmitted  the 
power  by  an  ordinary  flat-link  chain  to  the  rotating  axle.  He 
was  the  first  to  use  the  chain  transmission. 

As  Hancock  seems  to  have  been  a  person  who  readily  learned 
by  experience,  he  soon  saw  that  the  exposure  of  his  engines  to 
dust  and  other  abradents  was  a  great  source  of  wear  and  disable- 
ment ;  consequently  in  his  second  coach,  "Infant  No.  2,"  he  sup- 
planted the  oscillating  cylinder  hung  outside  by  a  slide-valve 
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cylinder  and  crank  disposed  within  the  rear  of  the  coach  body 
above  the  floor.  In  this  and  subsequent  carriages  he  used  the 
chain  drive,  also  operating  the  boiler  feed  pump  from  the  cross- 
head,  as  in  most  steam  carriages  at  the  present  day. 

Hancock's  boiler  was  certainly  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
his  carriages,  both  in  point  of  original  conception  and  efficiency 
in  steaming.  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  flat  chambers — 
"water  bags"  they  were  called — laid  side  by  side  and  intercom- 
municating with  a  water  drum  at  the  base  and  steam  drum  at 
the  top.  Each  of  these  chambers  was  constructed  from  a  flat 
sheet  of  metal,  hammered  into  the  required  shape  and  flanged 
along  the  edges,  and,  being  folded  together  at  the  middle  point, 
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the  two  halves  were  securely  riveted  together  through  the 
flanged  edge.  The  faces  of  each  plate  carried  regularly  disposed 
hemispherical  cavities  or  bosses,  which  were  in  contact  when  the 
plates  were  laid  together,  thus  preserving  the  distances  between 
them  and  allowing  space  for  the  gases  of  combustion  to  pass  over 
an  extended  heating  surface.  The  high  quality  of  this  style  of 
generator  may  be  understood  when  we  learn  that,  with  eleven 
such  chambers  or  "water  bags,"  30  x  20  inches  x  2  inches  in 
thickness  and  89  square  feet  of  heating  surface  to  6  square  feet 
of  grate,  one  effective  horse-power  to  every  five  square  feet  was 
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realized,  which  gives  us  about  eighteen  effective  horse-power 
for  a  generator  occupying  about  ii.i  cubic  feet  of  space,  or  30  x 
20  X  32  inches. 

The  operation  of  the  Hancock  boiler  is  interesting.  The  most 
approved  construction  was  to  place  the  grate  slightly  to  the  rear 
of  the  boiler's  centre,  and  the  fuel,  coke,  was  burnt  under  forced 
draught  from  a  rotary  fan.  The  exhaust  steam  was  forced  into 
the  space  below  the  boiler,  where  a  good  part  of  it,  passing 
through  a  finely  perforated  screen,  was  transformed  into  water 
gas,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  perfect  combustion. 
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Tlo.  r>— HaDOOck'B  Wedge  Drive 
flQ.  &-OneelBi 

As  early  as  1830  Hancock  devised  the  "wedge"  wheels,  since 
so  widely  adopted  as  models  of  construction.  As  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  his  spokes  were  formed,  each  with  3 
blunt  wedge  at  its  end,  tapering  on  two  radii  from  the  nave  of  the 
wheel;  so  that,  when  laid  together,  the  shape  of  the  complete 
wheel  was  found.  The  blunt  ends  of  these  juxtaposed  wedges 
rested  upon  the  periphery  of  the  axle  box,  which  carried  a  flange, 
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or  vertical  disc,  forged  in  one  piece  with  it,  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
inside  face  of  the  wheel.  This  flange  was  pierced  at  intervals  to 
hold  bolts,  each  penetrating  one  of  the  spokes,  and  forming  the 
"hub"  with  a  plate  of  corresponding  diameter  nutted  upon  the 
outer  face  ofthewheel.  Thethroughaxleshaft,  formed  in  one  piece 
and  rotatable,  carried  secured  to  its  extremities,  when  the  wheel 
was  set  in  place,  two  triangular  lugs,  oppositely  disposed  and 
formed  on  radii  from  the  nave.    The  outer  hub-plate  carried 


I,  drairn  from  an  old  mtodeut,  iboiring  tor- 


similarly  shaped  and  disposed  lugs,  and  the  driving  was  effected 
by  the  former  pair,  turning  with  the  axle  spindle,  engaging  the 
latter  pair,  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  a  loose-turning 
wheel  and  a  rotating  axle.  Through  nearly  half  of  a  revolution  also 
the  wheel  was  free  to  act  as  a  pivot  in  turning  the  wagon,  thus 
obtaining  the  same  efEect  as  with  Gumey's  arm  and  pin  drive 
wheels.  The  prime  advantage,  however,  was  that  the  torsional 
strain  was  evenly  distributed  through  the  entire  structure  by 
virtue  of  the  contact  of  the  spoke  extremities. 
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Other  Notable  Coaches. — ^According  to  several  authorities, 
only  Gumey,  Hancock  and  J.  Scott  Russell  built  coaches  that 
saw  even  short  service  as  paying  passenger  conveyances — one  of 
the  latter's  coaches  was  operated  occasionally  until  about  1857. 
There  were,  however,  numerous  attempts  and  experimental  struc- 
tures, all  more  or  less  successful,  which  deserve  passing  mention 
as  embodying  some  one  or  another  feature  that  has  become  a 
permanence  in  motor  road  carriages  or  devices  suggestive  of  such 
features.  A  coach  buih  by  a  man  named  James,  about  1829,  was 
the  Srst  on  record  to  embody  a  really  mechanical  device  for  al- 


carrioge  bnOt,"   Drawn 

lowing  differential  action  of  the  rear,  or  driving,  wheels.  Instead 
of  driving  on  but  one  wheel,  as  did  Gumey,  or  using  clutches, 
like  some  others,  he  used  separate  axles  and  four  cylinders,  two 
for  each  wheel,  thus  permitting  them  to  be  driven  at  dtflferent 
speeds.  This  one  feature  entitles  his  coach  to  description  as  the 
"first  really  practical  steam  carriage  built."  Most  of  the  others, 
if  the  extant  details  are  at  all  correct,  must  have  been,  except  on 
straight  roads,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  machines  at  best.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  on  the  subject,  a  certain  Hills, 
of  Deptford,  was  the  first  to  design  and  use  on  a  carriage,  in  1843, 
the  compensating  balance  gear,  or  "jack  in  the  box,"  as  it  was 
then  called,  which  has  since  come  into  universal  use  on  motor 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions.  As  for  rubber  tires,  although  a 
certain  Thompson  is  credited  with  devising  some  sort  of  inflat- 
able device  of  this  description  about  1840-45,  there  seems  to  have 
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been  little  done  in  the  way  of  providing  a  springy,  or  resfHent, 
support  for  the  wheels.  We  have,  however,  some  suggestion  of 
an  attempt  at  spring  wheels  on  Church's  coach,  which  was  built 
in  1833.  According  to  an  article  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  for 
January,  1834,  which  gives  the  view  of  this  conveyance,  as  shown 
in  T\%.  9,  "The  spokes  of  the  wheels  are  so  constructed  as  to 
operate  like  springs  to  the  whole  machine — that  is,  to  give  and 
take  according  to  the  inequalities  of  "the  road."  In  other  respects 
the  vehicle  seems  to  have  been  fully  up  to  the  times,  but,  judg- 
ing from  its  size  and  passenger  capacity,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  spring  wheels  was  no 
superfluous  ornamentation.  If  we  may  judge  further  from  the 
cut,  the  wheels  had  very  broad  tires,  thus  furnishing  another  ele- 
ment in  the  direction  of  easy  riding  on  rough  roads. 
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CHAPTER  TWO. 
thb  make-up  op  a  motor  CAKSIAGB. 

Modern  Motor  Vehicles. — Like  other  achievements  of  mod- 
ern science  and  industry,  motor  road  vehicles  represent  long  series 
of  brilliant  inventions  and  improvements  in  several  directions. 
As  now  constructed  they  are  of  three  varieties,  according  to  the 
motive  power  employed :  those  propelled  by  steam,  those  pro- 
pelled by  explosive  engines,  using  gasoline  or  some  other  spirit, 
those  propelled  by  electric  motors.  Considerable  has  been  done 
in  the  direction  of  producing  efficient  cc»npressed  air  motors, 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  heavy  trucks  and 
street  railway  cars,  but  for  ordinary  carriage  service  small  re- 
sults have  thus  far  been  attained.  Some  inventors  have  ex- 
pended their  energies  in  other  directions,  and  several  patents 
have  been  granted  in  the  United  States  for  coiled  spring  and 
clockwork  motors,  and  even  for  carriages  carrying  masts  and 
sails.  We  are  not  concerned,  however,  with  such  eccentric  de- 
vices, the  aim  of  this  book  being  merely  the  discussion  and  ex- 
planation of  successful,  practical  devices  actually  used  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  motor  carriages. 

Conditions  of  Automobile  Construction, — In  one  way  the 

autcHnobile  has  a  history  very  like  that  of  the  railway  carriage. 
At  first  both  were  devised  as  suitable  substitutes  for  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle,  and,  as  a  consequence,  began  by  following  certain 
traditions  of  construction,  which  have  proved  very  like  hindrances 
to  progress.  The  first  railway  passenger  coaches  were  ordinary 
road  wagons,  several  of  which  were  coupled  together,  so  as  to 
be  drawn  along  a  grooved  tramway.  Later,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  flanged  wheels  and  heavier  constructions,  several  carriage 
bodies  were  mounted  on  one  running  truck,  which  gave  the 
&iniliar  compartment  coaches  with  vis-a-vis  seats,  still  used  in 
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England  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe.  Only 
when  the  theory  of  railway  car  construction  departed  entirely 
from  the  models  and  traditions  of  road  wagons  in  the  adoption 
of  the  American  passenger  coach,  did  the  day  of  real  progress 
and  comfortable  travel  begin.  In  similar  fashion  many  of  the 
greatest  constructional  problems  of  automobiles  may  be  most 
readily  solved,  both  for  the  designer  and  the  operator,  in  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  they  resemble  horse  carriages  in  no  other 
respect  than  that  both  have  similarly  appearing  bodies,  mounted 
on  four-wheel  frames,  and  run  on  ordinary  highways. 

Essential  Elements  of  an  Automobile. — While  in  this  age  of 
the  world  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  any  device  is  perfected, 
or  that  any  has  reached  a  finality,  it  is  admissible  to  assume,  for 
practical  purposes,  that  recognized  standards  of  construction  are 
permanent.  Undoubtedly,  the  automobile  of  the  future  will  pos- 
sess many  features  now  unsuspected,  but  it  is  with  the  autx>- 
mobile  of  to-day  that  we  have  to  do.  We  will  take  up  the  essen- 
tial features  in  turn,  therefore,  describing  their  construction  and 
explaining  their  uses.    These  may  be  summed,  as  follows : 

1.  The  power  developed  by  a  motor  carried  on  the  running 
gear  is  applied  to  the  rear  wheels,  or  to  a  rotating  shaft  to  which 
they  are  secured. 

2.  The  two  driven  wheels  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  rotate 
separately,  or  at  different  speeds,  as  in  turning  corners.  For 
this  reason,  the  compensation  or  balance  gear  is  an  essential 
element. 

3.  The  two  forward  or  steering  wheels,  studded  to  pivots  at 
either  end  of  a  rigid  axle-tree,  must  be  arranged  to  assume  dif- 
ferent angles  in  the  act  of  turning,  in  order  that  the  steering  may 
be  positive  and  certain. 

4.  The  body  of  the  vehicle  must  be  set  relatively  low,  or  the 
wheel-base,  the  length  between  forward  and  rear  wheel-centres, 
must  be  relatively  long,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  effects  in 
traction,  steering  and  safety. 
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5.  The  springs  must  be  of  such  strength  and  flexibility  as  to 
neutralize  vibration,  absorb  jars  and  compensate  any  unevenness 
in  the  roadway. 

6.  The  distance  between  the  motor  and  the  driven  wheels  must 
be  fixed  by  adjustable  radius  rods,  or  reaches,  in  order  that  the 
drive  may  not  be  interrupted  by  the  vibrations  of  travel. 

7.  The  wheels  must  be  shod  with  pneumatic,  or  other  forms 
of  tires,  of  sufficient  resiliency  to  protect  the  machinery,  running 
gear  and  passengers  from  the  jars,  otherwise  inevitable  at  high 

■  speeds  on  ordinary  highways. 

8.  Positive  and  powerful  brakes  must  be  provided,  in  order 
to  secure  effective  checking  of  motion,  whenever  required. 

9.  All  parts  must  move  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  m 
order  to  save  power  for  traction.  For  this  reason,  ball  or  roller 
bearings  are  generally  used  on  all  rotating  shafts  of  motor 
carriages. 

10.  Convenient  and  efficient  means  for  ready  and  generous 
lubrication  of  moving  parts  is  a  constant  necessity. 

11.  Balance  of  parts  and  stable  constructions  are  required  to 
reduce  wear  and  friction. 

12.  Simplicity  of  structure,  ease  of  handling  and  repair. 
These  are  the  prime  requisites  of  the  best  automobile. 

13.  All  working  parts  must  be  of  sufficient  size,  weight  and 
strength  to  endure  the  jars  of  travel,  and  to  be  serviceable  under 
all  conditions.  There  may  be  some  advantages  in  the  light  con- 
structions, formerly  supposed  to  be  essential,  but  present-day 
practice  recognizes  the  evident  fact  that  strength  and  durability 
are  the  more  important  considerations. 
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CHAPTER  THREE. 

COMPENSATION  AND  COMPENSATING  DEVICES. 

Automobile  Driving  and  Compensation. — The  power  of  the 
motor  is  applied  either  to  the  centre-divided  rotating  rear  axle,  or 
to  a  rotating  jack-shaft  parallel  to  it,  thence  by  chain  and  sprocket 
to  the  two  wheels,  turning  loose  on  a  dead  rear  axle.  In  both 
cases  the  drive  is  through  a  device  known  as  the  differential  or ' 
compensating  gear.  Any  device  that  will  admit  of  a  steady  drive 
in  straight-ahead  running,  a  difference  of  speed  in  the  two  drive- 
wheels  in  turning  corners,  and  a  rapid  restoration  of  normal  con- 
ditions after  the  turn  is  completed,  is  usable  for  this  purpose. 
There  is,  however,  another  necessary  function,  which  may  hot  be 
omitted, — the  differential  must  also  be  a  "balance  gear."  That 
is  to  say,  it  must  combine  with  the  function  of  compensation  an 
even  or  balanced  transmission  of  power  to  both  wheels.  Each 
wheel,  so  long  as  it  is  in  motion,  must  be  driven  with  the  same 
degree  of  power.  At  no  time,  even  on  short  turns  when  one 
wheel  is  stationary,  acting  as  a  pivot,  is  it  permissible  that,  say 
two-thirds  of' the  power,  be  sent  to  one  drive-gear,  and  one-third 
to  the  other.  The  power,  transmitted  from  the  centre  of  the  di- 
vided axle  or  jack-shaft,  must  always  be  the  same  in  both  direc- 
tions, even  though  one  wheel  be  stationary. 

Compensation  and  Balancing. — For  example,  the  device 
shown  in  Fig.  ii  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  differential  or 
compensating  gear  that  is  not  also  a  balance  gear.  As  may  be 
seen,  it  consists  of  a  large  internal  gear  wheel,  C,  within  which 
and  rotating  about  the  same  axis  is  a  smaller  external  gear  or 
spur  wheel,  B, — the  two  engaging  the  spur  pinions.  A,  A,  as 
shown.  The  large  internal  gear  turns  on  the  axle  of  one  wheel, 
the  smaller  or  spur  wheel  on  the  opposite  one,  and  power  is 
affiled  through  the  pinions  hung  on  radii  of  the  sprocket     The 
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result  is  that  the  power-driven  pinions  transmit  more  power 
to  the  internal  gear,  because  of  its  greater  diameter,  than  to  the 
spur  gear,  thus  giving  one  wheel  a  tendency  to  revolve  more 
rapidly  than  the  other.  This  device  was  formerly  used  on  foot- 
propelled  tricycles,  and  is  perfectly  suitable  for  a  two-track  ma- 
chine of  this  description,  in  which  the  steering  wheel  is  set  di- 
rectly ahead  of  one  of  the  drivers,  so  as  to  progress  on  the  same 
track. 


spectively  to  B  and  C,  cease  rotatlns,  as  In  the  act  ot  turnlnK. 

Automobile  Balance  Gears. — The  most  familiar  form  of  bal- 
ance gear  for  compensating  the  drive  wheels  of  motor  carriages 
is  the  bevel.  This  is  the  original  form  of  the  device,  and  was 
used  on  steam  road  wagons  as  early  as  1843.  As  shown  in  figs. 
12  and  13,  the  sprocket  or  drive  wheel  has  secured  to  its  inner 
rim  several  studs  carrying  bevel  pinions,  which,  in  turn,  engage  a 
bevel  gear  wheel  on  either  side  of  the  sprocket.  These  gear 
wheels,  last  mentioned,  are  rigidly  attached  on  either  side  to  the 
inner  ends  of  the  centre-divided  axle-bar,  one  serving  to  turn  the 
left  wheel,  the  other  the  right.  When  power  is  applied  to  the 
sprocket,  causing  the  vehicle  to  move  straight  forward,  it  may 
be  readily  understood  that  the  bevel  pinions,  secured  to  the 
sprocket,  instead  of  rotating,  which  would  mean  to  turn  the  drive 
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wheels  In  opposite  directions,  remain  motionless,  acting  simply 
as  a  kind  of  iock  or  clutch  to  secure  uniform  and  continuous  rota- 
tion of  both  wheels.  So  soon  as  a  movement  to  turn  the  vehicle 
is  made,  at  which  time  the  wheels  tend  to  move  with  difEerent 
^eeds,  the  resistance  of  the  wheel  nearer  the  centre,  on  which 
the  turn  is  made,  tending  to  make  it  turn  more  slowly  than  the 
other,  as  anyone  may  readily  observe,  these  pinions  begin  ro- 
tating on  their  own  axes.    Thus,  while  allowing  the  pivot  wheel 


Fia.  13.  FiO.  13. 

Pics.  12  and  13. — Bevel  Gear  DlHerenUala.  The  sprocket  gear  carries  three 
bevel  pinions  set  on  studs  on  three  of  Its  radii.  Theso  pinions  mesh 
with  bevel  wheels  on  either  side,  which  wheels  are  attached  at  the  two 
inner  ends  of  the  divided  axle  shaft.  The  spur  drive  has  two  pinions 
rotating  on  radii,   and  showa  the  action  to  belter  advantage. 

to  slow  Up  or  remain  stationary,  as  conditions  may  require,  they 
continue  to  urge  forward  the  other  at  the  usual  speed.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  device  may  be  readily  expressed  under 
four  heads : 

1.  When  the  resistance  offered  by  the  two  drive  wheels  and 
attached  gear  is  the  same,  as  when  the  carriage  is  driven  forward, 
the  pinions  cannot  rotate. 

2.  When  the  resistance  is  greater  on  the  one  wheel  than  on  the 
other,  they  will  rotate  correspondingly,  although  still  moving 
forward  with  the  wheel  offering  the  lesser  resistance. 

3.  The  pinions  may  rotate  independently  on  one  gear  wheel, 
while  still  acting  as  a  clutch  on  the  other,  sufficient  in  power  to 
cariy  it  forward. 
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4.  If  a  resistance  be  met  of  sufficient  power  to  stop  the  rotation 
of  both  wheels  and  their  axles,  the  condition  would  affect  the 
entire  mechanism,  and  the  pinions  would  still  remain  stationary 
on  their  own  axes,  just  as  when  in  the  act  of  transmitting  an  equal 
movement  to  both  wheels. 

For  light  carriage  work  the  sprocket  or  spur  drive  generally 
■  carries  two  pinions,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  but  in  larger  vehicles 
the  number  is  increased  to  three,  four,  or  six,  and  the  size,  pitch 


FlO.  1*,— The  Rlker  Hub  Enclosed  DlfTe 
carrying  the  drive  spur.  It  la  bo1te< 
flange  piece.  K,  aa  shown.  C  and  C 
attached  to  the  yoke  carrier,  B.  F  Is 
rotating  through  aite  shaft.  G.  who. 
'»  the  other  hub.    The  bevel  gear.  " 


rentlal.  A  Is  the  rotating  sleeva 
I  to  the  yoke  carrier,  B.  and  the 
are  the  Btuds  ol  the  bevel  pinions 
the  bevel  gear  wheel  keyed  to  the 
le  opposite  end  Is  rigidly  attactieil 
keyed  to  the  In-tlanged  portion 


1  the  reduced  portion,  H,  of  the  rotaUng  a 


and  number  of  the  teeth  are  varied,  according  to  requirements. 
Of  course,  it  is  essential  that  the  equalizing  gears  be  properly 
chosen  for  the  work  they  are  to  perform,  in  the  matter  of  the 
number  of  the  pinions  and  of  their  teeth,  as  well  as  of  the  metal 
used,  on  account  of  the  great  strain  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
With  even  the  best  made  bevel-gears  there  is  a  danger  of  end 
thrust  and  a  tendency  to  crowd  the  pinions  against  the  collars, 
with  consequently  excessive  wear  on  both.  The  result  is  a  loose- 
ness that  demands  constant  adjustment. 

Spur  Compensating  Qears. — In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
encountered  with  bevel  gears,  spur-gears  were  invented,  and  are 
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now  increasing  in  popularity.  In  this  variety  the  theory  of  com- 
pensation is  the  same  as  with  bevel  gearing;  a  divided  axle  or 
jack  shaft  whose  two  inner  ends  carry  gear  wheels  cut  to  mesh 
with  pinions  attached  to  the  sprocket  pulley.  These  pinions  are, 
however,  set  in  geared  pairs,  with  their  axes  at  right  angles  to 
the  radius  of  the  sprocket,  which  is  to  say  parallel  to  its  axis.  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the  pinions  of  each  . 


Fig.  15  —One  forni   of  Spui 

ends  of  the  dlvJcled  aile  ahaft  carry 
•  every  pair  at  the  three  pain 

1J1II1UII9  mesh  together  both  rotate  o 

the  wasQU  begins 

pair  are  set  alternately  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  sprocket, 
meshmg  with  one  another  m  about  half  of  their  length,  the  re- 
mainder of  each  being  left  free  to  mesh  with  the  axle  spurs  on 
the  one  or  other  side.  The  model  here  has  three  pairs  of  jMnions, 
one  of  each  meshing  with  either  of  the  axle  gears.  With  some 
differentials  the  divided  axle  carries  internal  gears,  with  others 
true  spur-wheels.  The  operation  is  obvious.  When  the  vehicle 
is  turning,  one  rear  wheel  moves  less  rapidly,  causing  the  pinion 
with  which  it  is  geared  to  revolve  on  its  mate,  which,  in  turn, 
revolves  on  its  own  axis,  although  still  engaging  the  gear  of  the 
opposite  and  moving  wheel  of  the  vehicle.  The  motion  is  thus 
perfectly  compensated,  without  the  wear  and  thrust  inevitable 
with  bevels. 

Disadvantages  of  a  Divided  Axle  Shaft. — The  practice  of  di- 
viding the  axle  or  jack  shaft  at  the  centre  is  a  source  of  wea 
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which  was  recognized  and  provided  against  long  since.  Although, 
theoretically,  the  shaft  is  divided  at  the  centre,  the  construction 
now  usually  adopted  is  to  mount  one  wheel  on  the  axle  and  the 
other  on  »' hollow  shaft  or  sleeve  which  works  over  it.  The  solid  ' 
shaft  can"  then  be  made  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  vehicle,  the 
differential  gear  wheel  belonging  to  it  being  secured  about  mid- 
way in  its  length  This  hollow  shaft  or  sleeve  is  about  half  as 
long,  so  that  its  gear  is  attached  at  its  inner  end  and  is  immedi- 


FiQ.  16,— Section  through  the  axla  of  a  bevel  gear  aifTerenllal  train,  ehow- 
InB  two  bevel  pinions  attachefl  at  top  and  bottom  at  the  sprocket  drum, 
and  two  hevel  gear  wheels  one  on  the  through  asle  shaft,  the  other 
on  a  rotating-  sleeve  aniJ  through  the silBOt  abevelgOBrdlfferentla].  shawtng 
two  bevel  gears  keyed  to  rotating  sleeves  over  an  Internal  through  ail« 
or  liner  tube. 

ately  opposite  the  other,  both  meshing  with  the  pinions  attached 
to  the  sprocket.  Such  a  construction  involves  no  other  variation 
from  the  method  of  attaching  the  differential  gear-train  to  the 
ends  of  the  divided  axle  than  making  the  eyes  of  the  two  gear 
wheels  of  different  diameters,  so  as  to  fit  the  axle  shaft,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  hollow  axle,  or  sleeve,  on  the  other.  The 
sprocket  is  then  inserted  between  them,  being  held  in  position  by 
the  meshing  of  the  axle  gears  with  the  pinions,  itself  turning 
loose  on  the  solid  through  shaft.  The  inner  solid  axle  shaft  is 
secured  in  position  by  suitable  collars. 
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Throug:h    Axle    Shaft    and    Liner    Tube. — Another   typical 

method  for  securing  the  strength  and  solidity  of  a  through  axle 
shaft  is  to  attach  both  wheels  to  hollow  axles  of  the  same  di- 
'  ameter,  each  of  which  carries  on  its  opposite  or  inner  end  the 
gear  wheel  of  the  differential  train.  Another  tube,  called  the 
"liner  tube,"  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the  vehicle,  is 
then  inserted  in  the  hollow  axles,  and  the  two  are  brought  to- 
gether so  as  to  bear  upon  a  collar  secured  to  the  centre  of  the  liner 
tube.  The  sprocket  and  differential  pinion  train  are  inserted  and 
held  in  place  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  used  in  the  previous  de- 
vice, the  inter-meshing  of  the  bevels  serving  to  support  it. 

With  either  of  these  arrangements  it  is  customary  to  place  the 
differential  nearer  one  wheel 


raieht  ahead  neither  pinion  rotates  c  ...    

as   a  turn   1h  made  rotation   begins,    thus   allowing  compensatloa   Of  tbo 
motion  of  the  two  wheels  of  the  waEon. 
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Types  of  Gear  Connection. — In  the  transmission  of 
power  to  the  driven  wheels  several  methods  are  followed  in  prac- 
tice. These  vary  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  vehicle 
and  the  character  of  the  motor,  also  according  to  the  individual 
preference  of  the  designer.  One  system  is  to  be  preferred  to 
another  on  account  of  real  or  supposed  strength  and  reliability, 
or  of  its  efficiency  in  economizing  power.  Thus  it  is  that  a  certain 
system  of  transmission,  declared  by  one  builder  fit  only  for  light 
cars,  is  used  by  another  on  heavy  ones,  and  the  opposite  is  also 
the  case. 

At  the  present  time,  we  may  distinguish  seven  varieties  of 
drives : 

1.  By  chain  and  sprodcet  connection  from  the  main  shaft — in 
gasoline  carriages,  from  the  second  shaft — direct  to  the  differen- 
tial on  the  rear  axle. 

2.  By  chain  and  sprocket  to  each  rear  wheel  separately,  from 
a  transverse  jack  shaft,  driven  direct  from  the  motor  and  carry- 
ing the  differential  drum. 

3.  By  longitudinal  propeller  shaft  from  the  motor  to  the  rear 
axle,  power  being  transmitted  by  bevel  gears  to  the  differential 
drum.  This  method  of  driving  is  usually  followed  between  the 
motor  shaft  and  the  jack  shaft  in  the  type  of  transmission  just 
described. 

4.  By  spur  gear  connections  from  the  motor  shaft  to  the  dif- 
ferential drum  on  the  rear  axle,  as  on  a  few  gasoline  carriages, 
some  cycles  and  on  nearly  all  electric  vehicles. 

5.  By  spur  connection  to  an  external  or  internal  gear  on  each 
of  the  rear  wheels  from  a  transverse  differential  shaft,  as  in 
some  electric  vehicles. 
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6.  By  spur  connection  to  an  external  or  internal  gear  on  each 
of  the  drive  wheels,  between  each  wheel  and  a  separate  motor, 
without  using  a  differential  device  of  any  kind,  used  only  on 
electric  vehicles. 

7.  By  using  the  hub  of  each  wheel  as  one  element  of  the 
motor;  as  in  the  so-called  electric  "hub  motors,"  or  in  cycles 
where  the  motor  is  enclosed  within  the  body  of  a  suspended  wire 


}f  car  havttiK  double-chtdn  drlre  from  a 

wheel,  as  in  a  cage.     A  similar  device  has  been  tried  for  steam 
carriages,  but  without  conspicuous  success. 

Direct  drive  by  a  crank  on  the  drive  wheel,  axle  or  jack  shaft, 
has  been  tried  in  recent  times  only  on  one  or  two  bicycles,  among 
them  the  Holden.  The  so-called  "direct  drive"  claimed  for  some 
modern  steam  carriages,  is  really  a  spur  drive ;  one  spur  carry- 
ing the  crank  pins  of  the  engine,  the  other  being  hung  on  ibe 
differential  axis. 
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Chain  and  Sprocket  Drive. — A  type  having  a  chain  and 
sprocket  to  drive  each  rear  wheel  separately  is  shown  in  figs. 
19,  20.  On  some  large  vehicles  of  early  design  a  single 
chain  connection  between  the  motor  main  shaft,  or  the 
transmission  gear,  and  the  differential  sprocket  on  the  rear  axle, 
was  frequently  employed.    However,  it  was  early  found  entirely 


unsuitable  for  any  except  the  lighter  types  of  vehicle.  With 
heavy  cars  of  long  wheel  base,  as  at  present  constructed,  it  would 
be  absurd. 
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Jack-Shaft  and  Separate  Wheel  Drive. — This  construction 
is  found  on  practically  all  heavy  cars  using  chain  drive.  Briefly 
described,  the  system  includes : 

1.  A  transverse  centre-divided  jack-shaft  driven  direct  from 
the  motor,  or  through  the  transmission  gear,  by  bevels  to  the 
differential  drum. 

2.  A  sprocket  at  each  end  of  the  jack-shaft  for  providing  chain 
connection  to  the  hub  of  each  rear  wheel. 

3.  Driven  wheels  turning  loose  at  the  ends  of  a  dead  axle-tree, 
as  in  a  horse  carriage,  each  being  driven  by  a  separate  chain  on  a 
sprocket  secured  to  its  hub. 

The  advantages  that  may  be  found  in  this  arrangement  are : 
I.  The  superior  strength  and  rigidity  of  construction  to  be 
found  in  an  undivided  rigid  rear  axle. 


2.  The  use  of  shorter  chains,  involving  a  greater  immunity 
from  ordinary  chain  troubles,  and  greater  ease  of  adjustmenL 

3;  Greater  ease  in  removing  and  repairing  the  driven  wheels. 

4.  Steadier  and  better-balanced  driving,  with  a  corresponding 
economy  of  power. 

Troubles  with  Two-Chain  Drive. — Formerly,  the  use  of  two 
chains  was  found  to  involve  more  noise  and  clatter  than  is  found 
with  one.  However,  with  roller  chains,  now  in  nearly  universal 
use  on  motor  vehicles,  this  annoyance  is  greatly  reduced.  Much 
noise  is  caused  with  a  loose  chain  by  the  jumping  of  links. 
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Driving  Chains  and  Their  Use. — Two  varieties  of  sprocket 
driving  chain  are  used  on  motor  vehicles : 

1.  Roller  chains. 

2.  Block  chains. 

Both  have  their  advocates,  who  argue  variously  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  strength  or  superior  driving  qualities  and 
noiselessness. 

The  block  chain  is  made  of  a  series  of  blocks,  properly  shaped 
to  fit  the  periphery  of  the  sprocket,  each  joined  to  similar  blocks 
before  and  after  by  side  links  bolted  through  the  body  of  the 
block. 

The  roller  chain  is  made  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  rollers,  known 
as  centre  blocks,  similarly  joined  by  side  links.  Each  roller  ro- 
tates loose  on  a  hollow  core,  which  is  turned  to  smaller  diameter 
at  either  end,  to  fit  a  perforated  side  piece  joining  the  rollers  into 
pairs.  The  side-links  are  set  over  these  side  pieces  and  bolted  in 
place  through  the  cores. 

In  operation,  a  block  chain  with  generous  slack  is  liable  to 
meet  the  sprocket  with  a  continual  clapping  that  at  high  speed 
becomes  a  continuous  rattle.  The  roller  chain  is  largely  immune 
from  this  trouble.  Furthermore,  being  obviously  easier  in  oper- 
ation, it  economizes  power.  Some  authorities  estimate  its  effi- 
ciency in  driving  as  high  as  98  per  cent,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Strength  of  Driving  Chains. — In  point  of  strength  a  compari- 
son between  block  and  roller  chains  of  the  same  sizes  is  inter- 
esting, as  showing  the  insuperable  superiority  of  the  latter  va- 
riety. The  following  tables  are  supplied  by  a  prominent  chain 
and  gear  manufacturer,  For  Diamond  non-detachable  B-block 
chains : 


Pitch 

WIDTH 

Breaking  Load 

i" 

%9,  H  0^  'A 

1,600  lbs. 
a,500    " 
5,000    " 
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For   three   different   makes   of   roller  chains,   the   following 
figures  are  given: 


p™. 

Width 

DUMBTBR 
OF  ROIAER 

BrBAKINO  IflAD 

X" 

J<.«..orX 

i.aoo         lU. 

yi. «".  or  X 

1,400 

i^a 

4,000           " 

?i  orji 

%• 

4,500 

fioryi 

'K 

Hortf 

"i. 

Xto« 

ia.ocio           " 

r 

I 

iji 

r9.ooo           " 
35,000           *■ 

For  the  sizes  of  chain  here  specified,  the  breaking  strength  of 
the  roller  chain,  or  the  average  limit  of  its  pulling  power,  is  shown 
to  be  between  -J  and  §  greater  than  that  of  the  block  chain. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  use,  the  safe  working  load  of 
a  chain  varies  between  i-io  and  1-40  the  tensile  strength.  This 
latter  is  generally  very  high.  According  to  the  statements  of  a 
prominent  chain  manufacturer: 

"A  ^  inch  pitch  roller  chain  has  sufficient  strength  to  drive  a  six-ton 
truck  a  number  of  hours.  The  breaking  of  this  chain  will  not  occur  until 
the  pitch  of  chain  and  sprocket  has  elongated,  or  they  become  unlike;  then 
the  chain  climbs  the  teeth,  which  act  as  wedges,  exerting  enormous  strain, 
quickly  wrecking  the  chain." 

Operation  of  a  Driving  Chain. — ^The  same  authority  explains 
that: 

"The  rivets  of  a  chain  act  as  a  number  of  auxiliary  shafts,  and  operate 
under  friction  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  less  favorable  conditions  than 
the  shaft  that  drives  them.  In  order  to  adapt  the  chain  to  the  load  it 
must  carry,  he  recommends  larger  sizes  than  are  at  present  generally  used, 
explaining  that  the  limit  of  fatigue  should  approach  closely  the  ultimate 
strength,  and,  with  these  factors  attained,  the  size  of  chain  should  be 
selected  which  permits  sufficient  rivet  wearing  surface.  This  additional 
size  and  weight  is  objected  to  by  automobile  builders,  on  account  of  what 
thqr  tenn  'clumsiness,  weight  and  expense.'  " 
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Double  Chain  and  Bevel  Drives. — For  commercial  and  high 
powered  vehicles,  there  is  much  in  favor  of  the  chain  drive,  but 
for  machines  of  light  and  medium  power  the  propeller  shaft  and 
bevel  gear  is  the  more  desirable. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  chain  drive  is  great  strength  with  light 
weight.  The  rear  axle  being  of  the  dead  type  is  of  simpler  construction 
than  the  divided  axle  required  for  the  bevel  drive  and  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  support  the  car.  Against  this  is  the  objectionable  noise  made 
by  the  chain,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  clean  and  lubricated,  also  the  wear 
and  stretching.  The  bevel  drive  being  enclosed  in  a  tight  casing  has  the 
advantage  of  perfect  lubrication,  with  all  parts  running  in  oil  and  freedom 
from  dust.  The  quiet  running  of  the  bevel  drive,  more  than  offsets  its 
disadvantages  such  as  the  necessary  divided  live  axle  with  the  heavy 
bracing  required  so  that  the  imposed  weight  may  not  bend  or  spring  it  out 
of  line.  The  popularity  of  the  bevel  drive  is  attested  by  its  general 
adoption  on  all  types  of  automobiles  except  the  high  powered  racing  cars 
and  commercial  trucks. 

Proportions  of  the  Sprocket. — In  the  design  of  a  chain- 
transmission  system,  the  proportions  of  the  sprocket  are  im- 
portant.   According  to  reliable  data : 

"The  thickness  of  the  sprocket  at  pitch  line  should  be  from  1/32  to  1/16 
inch  less  than  the  length  of  the  roller,  according  to  pitch  of  chain.  Thick- 
ness of  tooth  on  outside  diameter  should  be  ^  the  length  of  roller." 

The  number  of  teeth  is  as  important  a  consideration  on  a 
sprocket  as  on  a  gear  wheel.  In  both  cases  twelve  teeth  form 
the  average  of  good  efficiency.  This  is  explained  in  the  following 
quotation : 

"The  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  sprockets  having 
twelve  teeth  or  over.  A  smaller  number  may  be  used,  but  at  a  sacrifice  of 
efficiency  by  elongation  from  wear  of  chain,  wear  of  sprockets,  and  loss 
of  power,  experience  demonstrates  that  eight-tooth  sprockets  are  chain- 
wreckers  and  power- consumers.  Nine  teeth  will  give  only  fair  results, 
and  ten  and  eleven  teeth  can  only  be  termed  satisfactory  when  the  speed 
is  not  high  and  the  conditions  of  operation  are  unusually  favorable." 

Pitches  of  Chain  and  Sprocket. — It  is  impracticable  to  so 
design  a  driving  sprocket  that  the  chain  rollers  shall  fit  snugly 
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between  the  teeth.     The  following  quotation  from  an  English  au- 
thority explains  the  situation : 

"A  chain  can  never  be  in  true  pitch  with  its  sprocket.  A  pair  of  spur 
gears  tend— to  a  certain  extent— to  wear  into  a  good  running  fit  with  each 
other,  but  a  chain,  if  made  to  fit  its  sprocket  when  new,  does  not  continue 
to  do  so  a  moment  after  being  made,  as  wear  at  once  throws  it  out.  This 
being  so,  it  must  be  put  up  with,  and  involves  the  consequence  that  a  chain 
can  only  drive  with  one  tooth  at  a  time,  supplemented  by  any  frictional 
"bite"  the  other  links  may  have  on  the  base  of  the  tooth  interspaces.  If 
the  chain  be  made  to  fit  ihese  accurately,  as  in  Fig.  25  (taking  a  roller  chain 
in  illustration),  it  is  obvious  that  the  least  stretch  will  cause  the  rollers 
AA  to  begin  to  ride  on  the  teeth  as  at  BB.  If,  however,  the  teeth  be  made 
narrow  compared  with  the  spaces  between  the  rollers,  a  considerable 
stretch  may  occur  without  this  taking  place.  The  roller  interspaces,  ihen, 
should  be  long,  to  permit  the  teeth  to  have  some  play  in  them,  while  re- 
taining sufficient  strength,  as  shown  in  Pig.  25  at  B. 


"In  order  that  the  driving  sprocket  may  receive  each  incoming  link  of 
the  chain  without  its  having  to  slide  up  the  tooth-face,  it  should  be  of  a 
somewhat  longer  pitch  than  its  chain,  the  result  being  that  the  bottom  tooth 
takes  the  drive,  this  being  permitted  by  the  tooth-play  shown  in  Fig,  B, 
This  difference,  of  course,  gradually  disappears  as  the  chain  stretches.  The 
back  wheel  sprocket,  on  the  other  hand,  should  take  the  drive  with  its  top- 
most tooth,  and  hence  should  be  of  slightly  less  pitch  than  the  chain,  but 
as  the  pitch  of  the  latter  constantly  increases,  it  may  be  originally  of  the 
same  pitch.  The  only  remaining  point  with  regard  to  design,  and  one 
which  the  owner  of  a  car  may  easily  ensure,  is  that  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  sprockets  should  be  prime  to  that  of  the  links  in  the  chain. 

Even  with  the  best  designed  sprocket,  as  each  tooth  in  turn 
passes  out  of  engagement  with  the  chain,  the  next  roller  must  be. 
drawn  forward  through  an  appreciable  distance  before  engaging  a 
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tooth.  This  causes  the  snap  and  rattle,  always  noticeable  in  chain- 
driven  vehicles,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  waste  of  driving 
power.  To  remedy  such  defects  some  have  suggested  the  use 
of  the  self-adjusting  silent  gear  chain,  so  successfully  used  in 
other  branches  of  mechanical  science.  The  difficulty  here,  how- 
ever, is  that  such  chains  must  be  drawn  tighter  than  those  gener- 
ally used  on  sprockets,  and,  unless  thoroughly  encased,  are  liable 
on  an  automobile  to  gather  dust  and  grit,  which  greatly  reduce 
their  durability. 

Care  of  Chains. — The  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  the 

use  and  care  of  sprocket  driving  chains  are : 

1.  To  maintain  the  proper  tension  in  order  to  avoid  whipping— 
which  is  liable  to  result  in  snapping  of  the  chain,  particularly  a 
long  one — and,  at  best,  involves  a  loss  of  driving  efficiency.  The 
chain  should  not  be  drawn  tight,  lest  a  similar  disaster  result. 
Some  slack  must  always  be  allowed. 

2.  The  two  sprockets  should  always  be  kept  in  perfect  align- 
ment. In  the  case  of  double-chain  drive  from  a  counter-shaft 
parallel  to  the  rear  axle,  care  should  be  exercised  to  maintain  the 
parallelism,  even  preferring  a  somewhat  loose  chain  to  a  light  one 
that  strains  the  counter-shaft. 

3.  If  a  link  shows  signs  of  elongation  it  should  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one  at  once. 

4.  Whenever  the  chain  is  removed  for  cleaning  or  other  pur- 
pose, it  should  be  carefully  replaced,  so  as  to  run  tti  the  same  dU 
rectian,  as  formerly,  and  with  the  same  side  up.  Never  turn  the 
chain  around  or  reverse  its  direction  between  the  sprockets. 

5.  A  new  chain  should  not  be  put  upon  a  much-worn  sprocket. 

6.  A  conspicuous  difficulty  involved  in  the  use  of  driving  chains 
is  the  liability  to  clog  and  grind  with  sand,  dust  and  other 
abradents.  A  chain  should  be  occasionally  cleaned,  therefore, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  should  be  carefully  rubbed  with 
graphite  preparation,  which  is  the  best  lubricant  for  the  purpose, 
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and  fills  the  chinks  otherwise  open  to  receive  dirt.    Furthermore, 
it  prevents  dust  from  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  chain. 

7.  After  steady  use  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period,  the 
chain  should  be  removed  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  most 
approved  method  is  as  follows: 

Cleaning  the  Drive  Chain. — After  removing  the  chain,  cleanse 
first  in  boiling  water,  then  in  gasoline,  in  order  to  remove  all 
grease  and  dirt  whatever.  Any  break  or  defect  may  now  be 
plainly  discovered,  and  should  be  remedied  by  inserting  new 
links  for  those  disabled.  The  common  practice  is  then  to  boil 
the  chain  for  about  half  an  hour  in  mutton  tallow,  which  is 
thereby  permitted  to  penetrate  all  chinks  between  rolling  sur- 
faces, forming  an  excellent  inside  lubricant.  After  boiling,  the 
chain  is  hung  up  until  thoroughly  cool,  at  which  time  the  tallow 
is  hardened.  It  may  then  be  wiped  off  clean  and  treated  with  a 
preparation  of  graphite,  or  a  graphite-alcohol  solution  oa  its 
inner  surface. 

Some  authorities  recommend  that  the  chain,  after  it  is  cleaned, 
should  be  soaked,  first,  in  melted  parafHn  for  an  hour  at  least, 
and  then  in  a  mixture  of  melted  mutton  tallow  and  graphite. 
After  each  soaking,  it  is  dried  and  wiped  clean. 

With  either  process,  a  daily  application  of  graphite  chain 
preparation  is  most  desirable. 

Looseness  of  Chains. — On  the  point  of  chain  adjustment,  the 
authority  quoted  above  writes  as  follows : 

"Shedding  of  chains  is  generally  brought  about  either  by  excessive  loose- 
ness or  want  of  alignment  between  the  sprockets  and  back  chain  wheels; 
a  sufficient  transverse  rounding  of  the  tips  of  the  teeth  is  advisable  to 
diminish  the  chance  of  it,  A  shrowding  or  flange  on  each  side  of  the  teeth 
for  the  side  plates  of  the  chain  to  bear  on  is  certainly  desirable,  as  dimin- 
ishing the  wear  on  the  rollers  and  giving  a  certain  increase  of  frictional 
drive;  but  it  is  not  always  provided.  It  may  be  here  noted,  as  a  reply  to 
a  question  occasionally  asked  by  untechnical  drivers,  that  where  there  is  a 
differential  on  the  countershaft  an  inequality  in  the  tightness  of  the  chains 
does  not  prevent  each  of  them  taking  Us  share  of  the  driving;  and  it  is 
more  important  that  the  parallelism  of  the  countershaft  and  back  axles 
shall  be  maintained  than  that  the  chains  should  be  kept  equally  tight  at  the 
Hcrifice  of  this." 
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Propeller-Shaft  Transmission. — Transmission  of  power  by 
propeller  shaft,  through  bevel  gears,  to  the  rear  axle,  has  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  designers,  and  seems  to  be  gaining  favor. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  jack-shaft  and 
double  chain  system  already  noticed,  since  the  bevel  drive  is 


Fics.  28.  27.— Part  Sectional  Elevation  and  Plan  < 
Bhowlns  general  arrangement  of  a  propeller  ehs 
gears  to  the  rear  axle, 

direct  to  the  rear  axle,  instead  of  to  the  transverse  jack-shaft. 
There  are  several  problems  and  difficulties  involved,  however, 
that  do  not  appear  in  other  types  of  transmission. 

I.  There  is  naturally  greater  opportunity  for  end-thrusts  on 
the  rear  axle  than  on  a  jack-shaft,  with  a  commensurate  wear  on 
the  parts  and  danger  of  breakage. 
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2.  Although  a  universally  jointed  shaft  connects  the  motor 
and  the  driving  bevel,  the  maintaining  of  perfect  steadiness  is 
difficult  and  various  lateral  stresses,  notably  the  tendency  of  the 
pinion  to  climb  upward  or  downward  over  the  teeth  of  the  gear, 
according  as  the  motion  is  straight  ahead  or  reversed. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions,  ball  bearings  are  pro- 
vided to  take  the  thrust  of  the  large  bevel  gear  on  the  axle-shaft. 


case  for  axiea  and  Bear,.  _,  =.— ,  —   , -.   

bearlnKS  on  B;  H,  H,  universal  coupllnga  on  the  differential;  K,  K,  K, 
adjustments;  Lr,  yoke  tor  flexible  drlvine  Ehatt. 


A  slip-joint,  in  addition  to  the  universal  coupling  on  the  propeller- 
shaft,  compensates  for  the  varying  distance  between  the  speed 
gear  and  the  axle,  under  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  springs.  In  the 
Packard,  and  one  or  two  other  cars,  approximate  steadiness  of  the 
driving  pinion  is  attained  by  placing  the  speed  gear  directly  in 
front  of  the  rear  axle. 
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The  Haynes  Propeller  Drive. — The  Haynes  carriage  em- 
Txxlies  an  interesting  variation  on  the  ccwnmon  types  of  bevel 
drive,  having  as  the  driven  gear  a  kind  of  dished  crown  gear  or 
sprocket,  with  teeth  around  the  inturned  edge,  and,  as  the  driv- 
ing pinion  a  roller  gear,  in  vyhich  a  number  of  rollers,  inclined 
inward  from  the  periphery,  serve  instead  of  teeth.  The  rotary 
tendency  of  the  differential  case,  under  stress  of  the  driving 
pinion,  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  vertical  stay-bar  projecting 
through  a  square  ytJce  in  a  cross  bar  above  the  spring,  which 
serves  to  direct  the  stress  upward,  thus  removing  all  strain  from 


the  axle  casing.  Instead  of  the  usual  slip-joint,  consisting  of  a 
sliding  square-section  shaft,  a  "four-pronged  joint"  is  used.  In 
this  arrangement  a  flanged  hub  is  keyed  to  the  driving  shaft,  and 
carries  four  steel  pins,  which  project  forward,  entering  four 
holes  in  the  body  of  the  universal  joint.  Thus  the  torque  exerts 
no  torsional  stress  other  than  a  shearing  force  upon  the  pins, 
which  has  been  proved  of  no  serious  importance.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  device  are : 

1.  Superior  strength,  as  found  in  the  comparison  between  the 
long,  narrow  teeth  of  a  bevel  gear  and  the  short,  thick  teeth  of 
tiie  Haynes  sprocket 
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2.  Elimination  of  thrust,  in  the  fact  that  two  rollers  are  always 
in  full  engagement  with  the  sprocket,  one  always  entering  a 
hollow  as  another  passes  out  of  engagement. 

3.  Silent  operation,  by  combining  the  advantages  of  bevel  and 
roller  chain  drive,  while  avoiding  their  inherent  difficulties. 


Fic  31. — tXagrrami   to   llluatrate   different  < 

The  upper  flgure  shows  the  ordinary  cc  

shaft  length  is  at  an  angle  with  the  engine  shaft.  The  li 
niuatrates  the  "straight  line  drive"  In  which  the  several  shaft 
lengths  are  placed  In  a  straight  line,  thus  ellmlnatlns  trlctlon  and 
wear  due  to  angularity  at  the  universal  Joint. 

The  straight  Line  Drive. — Several  manufacturers  of  automo- 
biles, of  the  shaft  driven  type,  have  incorporated  in  their  designs 
what  is  known  as  the  straight  line  drive.  In  this  method  of 
power  transmission,  the  parts  which  make  up  the  driving  shaft  are 
all  placed  in  a  straight  line  as  shown  in  the  lower  diagram  of  fig. 
31.  Another  construction  of  shaft  drive  is  illustrated  in  the  upper 
diagram  in  which  the  final  length  of  the  shafting  is  placed  at  an 
angle  with  the  other  portions.    This  necessitates  a  universal  joint 
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with  more  or  less  friction  and  wear  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  angularity  of  the  two  shaft  sections.  In  the  figure,  the  in- 
clination of  the  rear  section  is  somewhat  exaggerated  to  emphasize 
the  difference  in  construction. 

On  account  of  the  action  of  the  supporting  springs,  a  universal 
joint  is  necessary  as  the  shaft  sections  are  not  in  line  when  the 
car  is  light.  The  construction  is  such  that  when  the  car  is  loaded, 
the  propeller  shaft  is  in  direct  Hne  with  the  crank  shaft.  Under 
these  conditions  the  drive  is  accomplished  in  a  direct  line  which 
assures  the  delivery  of  the  maximum  possible  power  to  the  rear 
axle. 


Pie.  32.— Engine  and  Spur-drive  Connections  of  the  Stanley  Sleam  Car- 
riage. The  engine  Is  •■direct-connected,"  driving  the  differential  through 
a,  spur  gear.  A  vertical  strut  suspends  the  engine  from  the  body  of  the 
carriage. 

Spur  Gear  Transmissions. — Transmission  of  power  by  spur  ■ 
gears  is  in  very  many  respects  the  best  method  of  all.  The  drive 
between  spurs  is  steadier,  and  is  attended  by  smaller  loss  of  power 
than  between  bevels.  It  is  impracticable,  however,  in  connection 
with  designs  including  a  main  shaft  set  in  the  length  of  the 
frame,  bevels  being  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  motion 
from  longitudinal  to  transverse  rotating  shafts. 
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Spur  gear  transmission  is  used  on  the  Stanley  car  as  shown  in 
fig.  32.  The  engine  is  placed  horizontallj^  in  such  a  position  that 
the  steel  gear  on  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine  engages  the  main 
gear  of  the  differential,  thus  forming  a  direct  power  transmission. 


Fio.  31. — Friction  drive  of  tlie  Pittsburg  Truck.  Power  is  transmitted  by 
leather  fiber  cones  coming  Into  contact  with  a  bevel  oast  Iron  wheel. 
The  front  cone  gives  the  reverse  motion  to  the  truck,  the  Inter- 
mediate cone  the  high  speed,  and  the  rear  cone  the  alow  speed. 

Although  with  well-designed  spurs  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
delivered  power  of  the  engine  may  be  actually  transmitted  to  the 
driven  shaft,  the  spur  drive  will  admit  of  practically  no  interrufn 
tion  of  full  engagement  between  the  teeth  by  thrusts  or  vibra- 
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tion.  Virtually  the  entire  efficiency  of  the  combination  depends 
on  maintaining  the  engagement  at  the  pitch  line.  If  spurs  are 
to  be  used  on  automobiles,  therefore,  it  follows  that  the  driven 
shaft  must  be  above  the  springs,  or  the  driving  shaft  below 
them.  The  latter  alternative  is  realized  in  electric  vehicles,  but 
the  former  depends  upon  some  such  arrangement  of  jointed 
axles  or  shafts  as  are  embodied  on  the  De  Dion  or  Thomycroft 
wagons.  The  famous  De  Dion  rear  axle  has  the  section  of  the 
shaft  carrying  the  differential  hung  above  the  springs,  and  con- 
nected to  the  road  wheels  by  universal  slip-joints,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  Thomycroft  wagon  has  a  similar  slip-joint 
arrangement  on  a  counter-shaft,  arranged  to  afford  a  steady  drive 
from  the  engine  above  the  springs  to  the  driving  spur  in  mesh 


with  the  driven  spur  on  the  axle  sleeve.  Such  devices  are  es- 
sential, in  order  to  maintain  a  steady  drive  between  the  meshii^ 
spurs  in  spite  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  springs, 

Haynes  Spur  Transmission. — A  device  formerly  used  on 
Haynes  carriages  accomplishes  the  end  of  an  uninterrupted  spur 
drive  with  nearly  the  same  efficiency  as  the  Thomycroft.     As 
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shown  in  the  figure,  A  is  the  sprocket  fixed  at  one  end  of  the 
counter-shaft;  B,  a  tumbuckle  on  the  adjustable  distance  rod  be- 
tween the  first  counter-shaft  and  the  second  counter-shaft  carry- 
ing the  pinion,  C ;  C,  a  spur  pinion  keyed  to  the  second  counter- 
shaft, carrying  a  sprocket  driven  by  a  chain  from  A ;  D,  a  spur 
gear  on  the  rear  axle  meshing  with  spur  pinion,  C,  on  the  second 
counter-shaft ;  E,  a  rigid  distance  rod  for  maintaining  fixed  rela- 
tions between  the  spurs,  C  and  D.  The  advantages  of  this 
system  are  the  maintaining  of  a  steady  drive  without  the  usual 
wear  and  tear  on  the  moving  parts  consequent  on  sprocket  con- 
nections direct  from  the  first  counter-shaft,  or  from  the  main 
shaft  of  the  motor.  The  movements  of  the  distance  rod,  also, 
throws  no  strain  upon  the  springs,  as  in  many  other  forms  of 
transmission. 


Pig.  8S. — The  Pleroe-Ractne 

InBS  are   employed   th „ —   ._   . 

bevel  pinion  shaft  has  an  Inside  ball  bearlni 
Ing  Is  a.  steel  casting  below,  wf  ' 
lower  gear  casing  member  has  t 
casings  by  riveting  and  keying. 


im  castl'ngcover.     The 
,  fixed  to  the  steel  axle 
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thb  steering  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

steering  Gear  of  Automobiles. — In  a  horse-drawn  vehicle 
the  front  axle  shaft  is  centre-pivoted  below  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage and  in  turning  bears  on  the  "fifth  wheel."  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  the  most  practical  for  this  class  of  vehicle,  since  the 
tractive  power,  the  horse,  can  pull  in  any  direction  without  the 
use  of  further  appliances  than  the  guiding  lines  or  reins,  I-n  motor 
vehicles,  since  the  motive  power  is  applied  to  the  rear  wheels, 
literally  pushing  the  structure  from  behind,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  mechanical  means  for  shifting  the  direction  of  the  for- 
ward or  steering  wheels.  The  forward  axle  shaft  is  rigidly  se- 
cured across  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  has  no  movement  what- 
ever. At  each  end  it  carries  a  fork,  or  yoke,  to  which  is  bolted 
generally  at  right  angles  to  the  axle  shaft,  so  as  to  form  a  true 
knuckle-joint,  a  boss  carrying  two  branches,  one  of  them  coni- 
cal shape,  to  fit  the  axle  box  of  the  wheel,  which  is  suitably  se- 
cured, as  ill  horse-drawn  vehicles,  so  as  to  rotate  freely ;  the  other 
being  an  arm,  shaped  for  attaching  the  transverse  steering  link 
bar.  This  link  bar  is  generally  arranged  to  connect  the  steering 
arms  of  both  stud  axles  on  the  through  axle  shaft,  the  connections 
for  the  control  handle  or  wheel,  placed  conveniently  to  the 
driver's  hand,  varying  with  different  designers. 

Pivoted  axles,  commonly  known  as  Ackerman  axles,  furnish 
the  readiest  and  simplest  means  for  steering  motor  vehicles,  at  the 
same  time  permitting  maintenance  of  stability.  The  transverse 
steering  link  bar  attached  to  an  arm  at  either  end  is  readily  ma- 
nipulated by  the  driver,  and  with  but  small  exertion,  since  the 
pivots,  attached  direct  to  the  axles  of  the  wheels,  permit  a  wide 
angle  of  variation  in  the  vehicle's  direction  of  travel  for  a  very 
slight  shifting  of  the  steering  wheel  or  handle.  The  balance  of 
leverage  being  also  in  the  driver's  favor,  it  Is  possible  to  turn  the 
vehicle  in  any  desired  direction  quickly  and  with  ease. 
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The  Theory  of  Steering  Axles. — The  best  effect  of  pivoted 
steering  axles  depends  upon  fixing  the  steering  pivot  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  centre  of  the  road  wheel,  in  order  to  enable  the 
greatest  arc  of  operation  for  the  smallest  motion  of  the  hand.  In 
this  respect  the  steer  wheel  of  a  bicycle  is  typical,  and  some  light 
automobiles  having  the  wheels  similarly  mounted  on  forks  have 
been  notable  for  easy  and  efficient  operation.  But,  since  this 
construction  is  not  suitable  for  heavy  carriages,  designers  have 
busied  themselves  devising  other  methods  for  accomplishing  the 
same  result. 


1.  One  of  these  is  to  incline  the  stud  axle  downward  at  such  an 
angle  as  will  cause  the  tire,  or  periphery,  of  the  wheel  to  strike 
the  ground  at  a  point  coincident  with  a  line  drawn  through  the 
knuckle  pivot.  As  an  additional  advantage  for  this  construction, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  force  of  a  collision  is  delivered  at  or  about 
this  line  of  incidence,  rather  than  on  the  hub  or  its  axle  connec- 
tion, thus  ensuring  greater  security,  and  saving  the  driver  a 
shock. 

2.  Another  device  b  to  incline  the  pivot  axis  inward,  leaving 
the  axle  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  result  that,  as  in  the 
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previous  case,  a  line  drawn  through  the  pivot  strikes  the  ground 
at  the  same  point  with  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  which  is  itself 
in  a  vertical  position. 

3.  Some  such  arrangements  as  the  Haynes  double  yoke  pivot 
may  be  used  with  good  effect.  In  this  device  one  yoke  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  through  axle  shaft,  the  other  pivot-bolted  at  each 
extremity  within  the  first,  and  carrying  the  axle  spindle  at  its  cen- 
tre. By  this  means  the  centre  of  the  steering  pivot  may  be 
brought  to  the  theoretically  correct  position  with  a  much  smaller 
rake  of  the  road  wheel  than  is  involved  in  the  first  device  men- 
ti(»ied. 


Pic  J7.— Duryea's 


4,  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  place  the  steering  pivot 
precisely  at  the  theoretically  correct  point  by  use  of  a  hollow 
steering  hub  enclosing  the  pivot.  Of  these  the  Riker  hub  is  the 
best  known.  In  its  construction  a  hollow  steel  cylinder  is  pene- 
trated by  the  end  of  the  transverse  axle-tree  and  pivot  bolted  to 
it,  so  as  to  be  turned  in  either  direction  by  the  steering  arm,  H, 
fixed  at  its  inner  end.  Over  this  cylinder  the  wheel  hub,  also 
hollow,  is  slid  and  turns  upon  it  on  two  trains  of  ball  bearings. 
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The  Clubbe  and  Southey  Hub,  Fig.  40,  operates  on  a  simpler 
plan.  The  fork,  or  yoke,  on  the  through  axle  shaft  is  slightly 
bent  forward  at  the  end,  so  that  a  pivot  bolt  through  the  eyes 
pierces  a  boss  attached  tangent-wise  to  a  short  tubular  axle  bear- 
ing, in  which  the  stud  axle,  carrying  the  wheel,  revolves  freely. 
The  hub  is  hollow  and  hemispherical,  so  as  to  contain  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  pivot  joint,  which  is  slightly  forward  of  the 
centre,  giving  a  caster  action  to  the  wheel  in  turning.  The  ad- 
vantage presumably  attained  in  this  caster  action  is  a  freer  and 
easier  shifting  of  direction  with  a  given  effort  at  the  steering 
wheel  or  lever. 


Fio.  S&— The  Hft^eB-Apperssn  Double  Yoke  Steering  Pivot  Axle.  Ths  Bteer- 
Ing  arm  Is  attached  at  A.  thus  secuiins  the  turning  effect  at  approz' 
Imately  the  centre  of  the  vheel  huti. 

The  Arc  of  Steering. — ^To  achieve  the  end  of  positive  and  re- 
liable steering  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  steer  wheels  describe 
concentric  arcs  in  making  a  turn,  with  their  axle  bosses  on  radii 
from  a  common  centre,  differing  in  length  as  the  width  of  the 
vehicle.  This  involves  that  each  stud  axle  inclines  frcMn  the 
straight-ahead  travel  line  at  an  angle  different  from  that  of  the 
other.  The  arcs  described  by  the  wheels  in  turning  must  be  con- 
centric, in  order  to  insure  continued  travel  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion, without  side-slip  or  harmful  resistance,  such  as  must  other- 
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wise  result.  The  two  wheels,  having  the  same  diameter,  no 
matter  how  much  their  relative  speeds  may  differ,  will  by  any 
other  arrangement  fail  to  run  in  the  same  curved  direction. 

Turninj;  Arc  In  Railroad  Wheels. — The  same  principle  is  ap- 
plied in  railroad  cars  and  locomotives  in  a  manner  impracticable 
with  motor  carriages.  Here,  although  the  wheels  are  always 
rigidly  attached  in  pairs  at  either  extremity  of  rotating  through 
axles,  and  in  fours  to  the  trucks,  composed  of  two  parallel 
through  rotating  axles  with  their  attached  wheels,  the  differing 
concentric  arcs  described  by  the  two  rails  of  the  track  in  round- 


Plvoted   Steering  Hub.    A  la  the  asle  shaft:  B,  the  pivot 
.  A   to   the    tubular   swinging  hub,    C.    B    and    B'   are    annular 

I  which  bear  on  ibe  balls  mounted  In  the  ball  races.  F  and  W, 
permitting  the  hub  D  to  rotate  Independently  on  the  Inner  tube, 
he   steering  arm.   H,   attached  to  C   turns  both   C   and   D   on   tha 


ing  a  curve  are  followed.  To  accomplish  the  desired  end,  rail- 
road car  wheels  are  made  with  a  cone-shaped  tread — a  double 
cone,  in  fact — the  base  being  against  the  flange  of  the  wheel.  In 
turning  a  curve,  then,  the  outer  wheel,  impelled  by  centrifugal 
force,  rotates  on  its  largest  diameter,  while  the  inner  wheel,  from 
the  same  cause,  rotates  on  its  smallest.  The  effect  approximated 
is  that  of  an  elongated  cone  whose  point  is  at  the  centre  of  the  arc 
of  turning,  and  its  base  on  the  periphery.  Thus  is  approximated 
the  theoretical  requirement  that  the  two  wheels  on  an  axle  should 
be  of  different  diameters  in  making  a  curve.  Since,  however,  the 
diameters  of  motor  carriage  wheels  may  not  be  varied  by  this  or 
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any  other  means,  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  other  available  device 
is  such  a  variation  of  the  steering  angles  as  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

The  Steering:  Wheels. — When  a  carriage's  travel  is  changed 
from  the  straight-ahead  direction  to  a  curve,  the  steering  wheel 
moving  on  the  in-track,  or  smaller  arc,  must  assume  a  greater 
angle  at  the  axle  than  the  outer  wheel,  which  moves  on  the  larger 
of  the  two  concentric  arcs.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  such 
variation  of  axial  angles  must  be  accomplished  by  some  device  at 


ubbe  and  Bouthey  PIvi 
to  one  side  of  the  axle 
I  turning.   SaBPagett 

the  steering  arms  of  the  stud  axles.  If  these  steering  arms  be 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  axies,  so  that  the  transverse  drag-link 
is  of  a  length  theoretically  identical  with  the  distance  between  the 
wheel  treads,  any  effort  to  turn  the  wheels  in  steering  will  shift 
the  angles  of  both  arms  with  the  fixed  axle-tree  equally,  hence, 
causing  the  axles  to  assume  positions  as  radii  from  different 
centres.  The  result  will  be  that  the  outer  wheel  will  describe  an 
arc  tending  to  cross  those  described  by  all  the  other  wheels,  and 
may  slide  or  rub,  without  revolving,  as  much  as  one  foot  in  every 
six.  Such  a  procedure  must,  of  course,  retard  the  progress  of  the 
vehicle  very  seriously,  and,  from  the  uncertainty  of  steering  in- 
volved, must  be  particularly  troublesome,  even  dangerous,  on 
narrow  turns.  It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  the  outer  wheel  axle 
is  at  too  great  an  angle,  or  that  the  inner  is  at  too  small  an  angle. 
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Steering  Constructions. — The  simplest  method  of  at  once  ob- 
viating this  trouble  and  also  securing  the  proper  angles  of  the 
axles  is  to  incline  the  two  steering  arms  inward  from  the  right 
angle  and  make  the  transverse  drag-link  shorter  than  the  distance 
between  the  axle  pivots.  If  the  drag-link  be  in  front  of  the  axle- 
tree,  the  steering  arms  are  inclined  outward,  making  the  drag- 
link  longer  than  the  distance  between  axle  pivots. 

With  this  arrangement,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  any 
effort  to  change  the  direction  of  the  travel  will  cause  the  arm  of 
the  outer  wheel  to  approach  the  right  angle  with  the  transverse 
through  axle  bar,  and  cause  the  arm  of  the  inner  wheel  to  move 
proportionately  away  from  the  right  angle.     Moreover,  since  the 


FM.  41.~-Foaltion  of  the  Wheels  of  a.  Bailroad  Car  on  the  Rails  Id  Turning 
s  Curve,  showing  how  the  outer  and  Inner  wheels  turn  on  different  di- 
ameters, thus  compensating  the  parallel  area  of  travel. 

end  of  the  transverse  drag-link  attached  to  this  inner  axle-arm 
must,  in  the  act  of  thus  widening  the  angle,  be  approached  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  immovable  through  axle  bar,  it  must  describe 
an  arc,  thus  passing  through  a  greater  number  of  degrees  than 
will  the  opposite  or  outer  end.  Consequently,  the  object  of  se- 
curing a  greater  angular  inclination  for  the  axle  of  the  inner  wheel 
will  be  accomplished  and  the  proper  difference  for  all  usual  con- 
ditions between  the  angles  of  the  two  approximated.  That  is, 
although  it  generally  happens  that  the  angular  inclination  of  the 
steering  arms  works  best  on  curves  of  radii  midway  between 
the  extremely  long  and  extremely  short,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  difference  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  disturb  the  parallelism 
of  the  described  arcs  or  cause  damaging  slips  or  skidding  of  the 
rear  wheels. 
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The  Steering  Angle. — Generally,  the  steering  angle  of  a  motor 
carriage,  which  is  to  say  the  sum  of  the  inclinations  of  the  two 
steering  arms  from  the  right  angle,  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  de- 
grees, giving  an  inclination  for  each  arm  of  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  degrees.  Some  of  the  best  makes  of  carriage  have  it 
at  or  about  twenty-five  degrees  for  each  arm.     As  shown  in  the 


/ 


// 


/ 


\\ 


Pic.  C— Diagram   llluatratlng   the   Position   of   the   Steering   Wheels   of   a 
Uotor  Carriage  In   Turning.    As   will   be  seen,    they   both   are  tangential 

■ciibe  such  concentric  area  and  give  positive  steering,  when  the  moUve 
Impulse  Is  from  behind. 


accompanying  diagrams,  however,  various  designers  have  modi- 
fied the  typical  arrangement  of  inclining  the  steering  arms  in- 
ward and  using  a  drag-link  to  connect  them  by  such  devices  as: 
I.  Placing  the  arms  at  right  angles  and  using  a  link  in  two 
sections  connected  to  a  fork  or  bell  crank  having  the  total  re- 
quired angle,  fifty  or  sixty  degrees,  and  pivoted  at  the  centre  of 
the  fixed  axle  bar. 
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2.  By  dividing  the  angle  betwen  the  centre-pivoted  bell  crank 
and  the  steering  arms,  making  the  former,  say  thirty  degrees  and 
the  two  latter  fifteen  degrees  each. 

The  primary  object  achieved  in  either  of  these  devices  is  to  en- 
sure the  end  of  ready  manipulation  of  the  steering  lever.  The 
first-named  construction  is  the  one  best  suited  to  carriages  hav- 
ing the  steering  pivot  in  the  theoretically  correct  place — within 
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Pics.  43,   44  and  4E.— Top  View  of  Motor   Carriage   Forward  Axlea,    showing 

.t__.   -*  .,_..   1. —   __j    steering   arms.    In   the  nrst   iha 

he  required  angle  and  connected 
single  link.  In  the  second  the  steering 
3  the  axle-tree,  and  the  angle  of  Incllna- 
d  bell  crank.  In  the  third  the  angle  o( 
the  Bteerlne  arms  and  the  central  bell 
n  the  third  tigure  is  equal 


steering  arma  are  Inclined  1 
across  the  carriage  width  by  a  a 
arms  are  fixed  at  right  angles  t~ 
tlon  1b  made  at  a  centre  plvot< 
Inclination    la    divided    between 


the  hub.  When  for  structural  reasons  the  transverse  drag-link 
bar  is  placed  in  front  of  the  axle-tree,  a  position  preferred  by  sev- 
eral manufacturers,  the  steering  arms  attached  to  the  bosses  of 
the  swinging  axles  are  inclined  outward,  instead  of  inward,  at 
the  angles  found  most  suitable  with  reference  to  the  width  of  the 
vehicle  between  the  wheel  pivots  and  to  the  diameter  of  tha 
wheels. 
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The  construction  adopted  by  some  designers  of  inclining  the 
axle  stud  inward,  as  already  described,  achieves,  not  only  the 
very  desirable  end  of  centre-steering,  but  also  allows  a  certain 
inclination,  or  rake  to  the  steering  wheels,  as  in  a  bicycle,  when 
making  a  turn.  The  rake  is  a  positive  advantage  to  ready  steer- 
ing qualities,  when  the  inclination  of  the  axle  pivot  is  not  at 
so  great  an  angle  as  to  bring  unusual  side  strain  on  the  wheels. 
Other  things  being  equally  favorable,  it  is  also  efficient  in  re- 
ducing the  steering  effort. 

The  Center  of  Oravity  and  the  Wheel-base.— There  are  sev- 
eral questions  intimately  associated  with  the  problem  of  correct 
steering  angles.  Among  these  are  considerations  on  the  most 
reliable  means  for  avoiding  skidding  or  side-slip  of  both  rear  and 
front  wheels,  and  on  constructions  best  adapted  to  maintain 
balance  of  the  vehicle  in  making  short  turns.  The  progress  of 
motor  carriage  design  in  recent  years  has  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  low  center  of  gravity  is  a  necessity  in  high-speed  cars, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  overturn  at  a  sharp  inclination 
of  the  steering  wheels.  The  adjustment  of  the  center  of  gravity 
has  resulted  pri^ressively  in  two  tendencies,  now  prevalent — the 
long  wheel-base  and  the  short  clearance  between  the  bottom  of  the 
car  and  the  ground.  Both  conduce  to  comfortable  riding  and 
immunity  from  overturning.  Side-slipping  is  also  avoided  in 
large  measure.  With  very  long  cars,  however,  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  turning  sharp  comers,  or  in  steering  on  any  but 
easy  curves,  except  with  a  very  narrow  front.  These  matters 
will  be  explained  in  place. 

Skidding. — The  term,  "skidding,"  or  side-slipping,  as  gener- 
ally applied  in  motor  car  practice,  describes  the  occasional  ten- 
dency of  the  rear  wheels  to  slide  sideways  to  the  direction  of 
travel.  The  result  may  be  disastrous,  as  well  as  annoying,  since, 
in  the  event  of  colliding  with  a  large  or  immovable  obstacle  the 
wheel  may  be  broken  in  pieces,  or,  unless  the  center  of  gravity  is 
low,  the  vehicle  will  be  overturned.  The  same  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  similar  behavior  in  the  front  wheels. 
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According  to  authorities,  the  immediate  occasion  of  side-slip 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  a  wheel  revolves 
more  rapidly  than  it  progresses,  or  progresses  more  rapidly 
than  it  revolves.  In  either  case  it  slides  over  the  road  surface, 
which  does  not  present  sufficient  adhesion  to  promote  traction, 


„ f  wheels.    The  cut  shows  a  Mathe- 

.._.       _  ..t  wheels  Inclined  three  degrees  to  balance  the 

"dlahine"  at  the  spokes  and  brine  the  lowest  spoke  into  a  vertical 


or  the  balance  of  rotation  and  progression.  Particularly  when 
the  tread  of  the  tire  is  flattened  at  contact  with  the  ground,  as 
usually  happens  with  pneumatics,  the  loss  of  adhesion  results  in 
such  a  resolution  of  the  propelling  power  or  momentum  of  the 
vehicle  as  will  allow  of  motion  in  lateral  directions,  as  well  as 
straight  ahead. 
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Skidding  occurs  under  several  conditions  ; 

1.  When  the  brake  is  suddenly  thrown  in, 

2.  When  the  clutch  is  suddenly  thrown  in  or  out 

3.  When  the  steering  gear  is  given  a  sudden  or  sharp  inclina- 
tion. 

As  may  he  readily  understood,  either  of  the  former  events 
tend  to  interrupt  the  balance  of  progress  and  rotation — hence 
cause  skidding.  However,  the  most  familiar  cause  is  found  in 
the  third  instance.  Any  inclination  of  the  steering  wheels  pro- 
duces a  side  pressure  on  all  the  wheels,  but  a  short  turn  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  result  in  side-slip,  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
pelling power  and  momentum  continue  to  urge  the  vehicle  for- 
ward, leaving  a  large  part  of  the  active  energy  unresolved  into 
movement  on  the  arc  of  turning.  In  such  a  case,  also,  as  may 
be  readily  understood,  either  rotation  or  progression  is  the 
greater;  thus  adhesion  between  the  wheel  and  the  roadway  is 
lost 

Protection  Against  Skidding. — Any  device  that  will  promote 
traction  will  lessen  skidding.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  most 
effective  apparatus  to  this  end  are  those  that  enable  the  tire,  as 
it  were,  to  bite  into  the  road  surface,  rendering  difficult  sliding  or 
slipping  in  any  direction.  Such  are  net-works  of  rope  or  chain, 
hob-nailed  tire  covers,  and  conical  projections  molded  into  the 
rubber  of  the  tread.  In  addition  to  such  surface  precautions, 
there  are  important  considerations  in  the  design  and  balance  of 
the  vehicle  structure.  The  proper  location  of  the  center  of 
gravity  is  now  recognized  as  of  extreme  importance,  and,  par- 
ticularly in  very  long  vehicles,  also,  the  width  of  the  steering 
apparatus.  In  fonner  times,  when  designers  were  still  discussing 
the  proper  position  for  the  heaviest  weights  on  the  frame,  an 
overloaded  forward  axle  frequently  left  the  rear  wheels  so  lightlj 
burdened  as  to  allow  the  vehicle  to  turn  end  for  end  on  a  greasy 
asphalt  street,  or  a  slight  inclination  of  the  steering  wheels.  At 
present  such  a  catastrophe  should  be  impossible  from  this  cause, 
on  account  of  better  distribution  of  the  load  and  the  use  of  long 
wheel-bises. 
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Duryea's  Explanation. — Charles  E.  Duryea,  a  prominent 
American  automobile  authority,  gives  the  foliowing  explanation 
of  the  matter; 

"  In  some  cases  skidding  is  caused  by  unequal  forces  at  the  rear  wheels, 
For  example,  if  a  brake  is  applied  on  one  the  other  continues  to  force 
the  vehicle  forward  and  the  vehicle  lends  to  move  around  the  slowest 
wheel.  This  may  cause  skidding  of  the  front  end,  or  it  may  start  skidding 
at  the  rear  end.  If,  for  any  reason,  more  power  is  applied  to  one'  rear 
wheel  than  to  the  other,  the  same  result  follows.  If  the  brakes  are  sud- 
denly applied  while  the  vehicle  is  being  turned,  the  wheels  may  start  sliding 
and,  once  started,  they  slide  sidewise  as  readily  as  any  other  direction,  so 
that  a  little  deviation  in  direction  of  the  steering  wheels  may  cause  the 
vehicle  to  skid.  It  is  readily  seen  that  a  change  of  direction  brings  the 
front  wheels  out  of  a  position  straight  ahead  and  causes  the  rear  end  to 
swing  sidewise  just  as  an  increased  resistance  on  one  front  wheel  would 
do.  Longer  wheel  base  lessens  skidding  by  decreasing  the  angle  between 
the  lines  through  the  centre,  and  to  one  of  the  forward  wheels.  The  gain 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  wheel  base  is  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as 
that  by  narrowing  the  tread  of  the  front  wheels,  and  this  construction  is 
undoubtedly  preferable.  While  rear  wheels  should  be  constructed  to  track 
with  ordinary  carriages,  front  wheels  under  most  conditions  should  not, 
for  if  they  track  they  are  liable  to  refuse  to  come  out  of  wet  car  tracks, 
are  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  deep  ruts,  and  are  therefore  not  so  safe 
as  where  one  or  both,  because  of  difference  in  tread,  are  kept  out  of  the 
tracks  or  ruts.  The  only  objection  to  front  wheels  not  trackitig  is  in  sandy 
roads,  where  the  depth  of  the  rut  will  cause  one  front  wheel  or  the  other 
to  skid  into  the  rut,  and  thus  swing  the  vehicle  diagonally  across  the 
road  in  its  attempt  to  move  forward." 

Analysis  of  the  Diagram. — Mr.  Duryea  explains  his  conten- 
tions by  the  accompanying  diagram : 

"Suppose  aa  to  represent  the  front  wheels  of  a  motor  vehicle,  hh, 
the  rear  wheels  and  c  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  either  front  wheel, 
a  meets  an  obstacle  throwing  an  increased  resistance  to  motion  on  that 
wheel  the  mass  of  the  vehicle,  acting  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  c,  together 
with  the  driving  power  on  the  rear  wheels  which,  in  effect,  are  pushing  c 
straight  forward,  will  tend  to  revolve  the  entire  vehicle;  that  is  to  say, 
the  centre  of  gravity  c  around  a,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  line  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  c  in  the  direction  of  motion  passes  considerably 
to  the  side  of  a,  which  gives  rise  to  the  attempt  to  revolve  around  a. 
Suppose,  for  ai^ument,  the  front  wheels  to  be  placed  at  dd,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  any  increased  resistance  on  one  front  wheel  tends  to 
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stop  that  corner  of  the  vehicle,  and  both  the  inertia  of  the  vehicle,  and 
the  push  on  the  rear  wheels,  carry  it  forward  and  sidewise;  or,  in  other 
words,  cause  it  to  skid.  This  effect  is  plain  with  the  exa^erated  position 
of  the  front  wheels  drf,  and  the  same  effect  although  less,  exists  with 
the  front  wheels  aa.  If,  however,  these  wheels  are  brought  close  to- 
gether, the  closer  the  better,  or  if  a  single  front  wheel,  e,  is  used,  the  ' 
tendency  to  skid  is  very  much  reduced.  In  this  case  a  resistance  against 
the  front  wheel  is  met  directly  by  both  the  push  of  the  driving  wheels 
and  the  inertia  of  the  vehicle  and  no  tendency  to  skid  results. 


of  the  Influence  of  the 


"Sometimes  instead  of  the  hind  wheels,  it  is  the  front  ones  that  skid, 
but  the  same  causes  act  to  produce  this.  For  example,  if  the  rear  wheels, 
hb,  refuse  to  slide,  the  increased  resistance,  such  as  snow,  mud  or  san4 
on  one  front  wheel,  d,  will  tend  to  swing  that  corner  of  the  vehicle  side- 
wise  out  of  its  path,  taking  the  other  wheel,  d,  with  it.  This  form  oE 
skidding  is  particularly  found  on  roads  that  slope  to  one  side,  where 
one  outer  wheel  gets  in  the  gutter  and  slews  the  front  end  of  the  vehicle 
around.  It  is  no  less  dangerous  than  the  other,  although  less  seldom 
found.  The  exaggerated  diagram  makes  the  effect  plainly  apparent  and 
narrowing  the  wheels  betters  the  results  until  they  are  brought  together 
at  a  common  centre. 

"The  farther  to  ihe  rear  the  centre  of  gravity,  c,  is  located,  the  less 
the  angles  and  the  greater  the  immunity  from  skidding." 
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The  Long  Wheel-Base  and  Steering. — Within  the  past  few 
years  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers  has  been  increas- 
ingly identified  with  the  long  wheel-base,  which  secures  the  de- 
sirable ends  of  a  low  center  of  gravity,  steadier  running  and 
reduced  dafiger  of  skidding,  and  is  variously  alleged  to  embody 
advantages  in  easier  steering.  That  the  latter  claim  holds  good 
on  long  turns  may  possibly  be  true;  that  it  is  not  the  case  on 
short  ones  is  readily  discovered.  The  following  explanation  from 
a  popular  authority  serves  very  well  to  explain  this  point : 

"When  intricate  manceuvring  is  required,  and  on  rough  roads  generally, 
too  long  a  wheelbase  proves  objectionable.  In  the  first  place  it  is  found 
that  a  given  angle  of  the  wheels  will  not  produce  as  great  a  change  in 


I  relatively  long  wlieel-base 


direction  when  the  wheelbase  is  long  as  when  it  is  short.  This  means 
harder  steering,  and  closer  attention  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  since  very 
sharp  turns  cannot  be  made,  and  must  be  avoided  by  long  sweeps,  com- 
mencing earlier  than  would  be  necessary  with  a  short  wheelbase.  When 
going  very  fast,  the  difficulty  is  much  magnified  and  great  watchfulness 
Is  necessary  to  steer  a  desired  course, 

"In  going  around  a  curve  with  a  motor  car,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
rear  wheels  do  not  follow  in  the  tracks  of  the  front  wheels,  but  swii^  con- 
siderably closer  to  the  inside  of  the  curve.  The  longer  the  wheelbase,  the 
greater  this  sidewise  displacement  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  vehicle,  and 
the  wider  the  space  occupied  by  the  car  while  making  the  turn.  Therefore, 
with  a  very  long  wheelbase,  a  narrow  road  in  many  cases  may  be  barely 
wide  enough  for  all  the  wheels  of  the  car  when  a  short  turn  is  made  on 
it,  and  passing  another  vehicle  may  be  decidedly  dangerous,  if  not  ab- 
solutely impossible.    •*♦♦♦♦ 
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"Perhaps  the  easiest  way  in  which  the  lay  reader  can  make  the  foregoing 
comparisons  between  long  wheelbases  and  short  wheelbases  clear  in  his 
mind  is  to  assume  the  cases  of  a  very  short  and  of  an  impossibly  long 
wheelbase. 

Thus,  with  a  wheelbase  only  a  foot  or  two  long,  it  is  evident  that  the 
steering  would  be  very  sharp  upon  the  least  movement  of  the  front  wheels, 
and  that  the  rear  wheels  would  follow  almost  in  the  track  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  a  wheelbase  one  hundred  feet  long,  it  clearly  would  be 
impossible  to  go  around  a  curve  on  an  average  road,  and  a  great  angle  of 
the  steering  wheels  would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  turn  even  of  wide 
radius.  Of  course,  these  are  exaggerated  examples,  but  they  serve  to 
suggest  an  idea  that  applies  very  definitely,  though  in  lesser  degree,  to 
wheelbases  ordinarily  long.  It  is  true  that  modern  cars  with  long  wheel- 
bases  usually  have  frames  much  narrower  in  the  front,  to  permit  of  turning 
the  steering  wheels  at  very  sharp  angles,  but  this  is  a  means  of  getting 
around  rather  than  of  doing  away  with  the  difficulty." 


Fig.  49. — Diagram  Illustrating  e.  strt^gtat  course  avoiding  sharp  turns  and 
Blde-sUps  at  points  marked  by  crosses  (x  X  X).  Dotted  line,  course  to 
avoid:  stralEht  line,  best  course  to  follow. 

Avoiding  Side-Slip  in  Driving. — The  accompanying  diagram, 
borrowed  from  the  "Motorist's  Year  Book,"  exhibits  a  notable 
condition  in  which  side-slip  may  be  readily  incurred  and  avoided. 
The  explanation  of  the  diagram  is  as  follows : 

"At  each  of  the  points  marked  in  the  diagram  by  crosses,  if  the  road  is 
greasy  and  the  curves  abrupt,  the  motorist  will  stand  a  chance  of  aide- 
slip.  His  straight  road,  giving  no  opportunity  of  lateral  pressure  on  his 
wheels,  will  diminish  his  side-slip  risks  to  one,  the  last  curve  wherein  the 
road  is  shown  turning  off  at  a  sharp  angle.  This  he  must  take,  of  course, 
but  he  will  do  well  to  take  it  as  broadly  as  possible.  The  saving  of  tires 
by  such  a  method  is  surprising,  every  sharp  twist  and  turn  acting  de- 
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stnictively,  according  to  its  angle  of  abruptness.  It  is,  of  course,  sup- 
posed that  the  driver  can  choose  his  route,  the  road  being  unfrequented, 
and  a  fair  outlook  obtainable,  conditions  to  be  found  over  miles  and  miles 
of  country  driving.  Where  there  is  traffic,  the  rule  of  the  road  must  be 
more  or  less  strictly  observed;  as  also  in  turning  comers,  beyond  which 
one  cannot  see. 

"In  climbing  hills,  again  the  automobilist  should  preserve  the  straightest 
possible  course.  A  horsed  vehicle  zig-zags,  in  order  to  spare  the  horse, 
by  making  the  wheels  act  laterally,  and  so  act  as  brakes  to  prevent  the 
backward  slipping  tendency  of  the  vehicle.  In  driving  a  car  the  practice 
is  different.  If  the  course  is  altered  the  front  wheels  exert  a  lateral 
pushing  action  on  the  road  surface  and  retard  the  car.  As  power  is  valu- 
able upon  hills,  it  should  never  be  wasted  in  turns,  abrupt  or  gentle,  i£ 
these  can  be  avoided." 

■  Wheel  and  Tiller  Steering. — The  steering  gear  of  a  motor 
carriage  is  controlled  by  a  tiller  or  hand  wheel  at  the  driver's 
hand.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  very  largely  a  matter 
of  design,  except  in  the  heavier  types  of  car ;  since,  after  all,  the 
wheel  is  a  multiple  lever.  In  practice,  although  the  balance  of 
leverage  is  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  driver,  even  with  the 
simplest  form  of  steering  device,  the  advantages  of  the  wheel 
are  manifold.  With  the  best-designed  apparatus  to  neutralize 
vibration  and  prevent  any  outside  stress  from  reversing  the 
steering,  by  acting  to  change  the  direction  of  the  road  wheels, 
the  tiller  may  be  whipped  out  of  the  driver's  hand.  It  Is  also 
tiring  to  hold  it,  even  in  the  straight-ahead  position,  while,  on 
making  a  turn,  a  large  arc  must  often  be  described.  With  a 
wheel  the  hands  may  always  rest  in  an  easy  and  natural  position, 
and  no  ordinary  shock  can  loosen  the  hold.  The  driver  always 
has  the  control  in  hand. 

Irreversible  Steering. — In  early  motor  carriages  the  steering 
tiller  or  wheel  was  connected  direct  to  the  axle  studs  by  arrange- 
ments closely  resembling  the  simple  steering  control  of  a  bicycle. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  an  immense  expenditure  of  strength  in 
effecting  changes  of  direction,  not  to  speak  of  constant  annoy- 
ance from  jolting  and  vibration,  and  the  danger  that  some  un- 
expected obstacle  would  whip  the  lever  from  the  hand.    The 
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necessity  of  devising  suitable  means  to  render  steering  i 
ble — which  is  to  say,  immune  from  interference  by  obstacles  act- 
ing on  the  road  wheels — was  very  early  recognized.  Typical 
methods  of  achieving  this  result  are  shown  in  accompanying 
diagrams.  In  all  of  these  the  neutralization  of  vibration  is  more 
or  less  successfully  combined  with  irreversibility. 


Fie.  GO.— SteerliiK  Arransenieiit  of  the  Clarkeon-Capel  Steam  WaKon.  The 
Bplndle  of  tbe  steering  wheel  carries  a  screw  at  its  end.  whlcb  works  a 
boBB,  as  the  wheel  la  turned,  thus  actuating  the  lever  and  drag-Unk  at- 
tached to  the  arm  or  one  of  the  axle  pivots. 

The  Traveling  Nut. — ^The  simplest  arrangement  is  the  screw 
and  sliding  nut  device,  used  on  the  Clarkson-Capel  steam  wagon 
and  several  others.  In  this  device,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
pillar  or  spindle  of  the  steering  wheel  is  threaded  at  its  lower 
end,  and  upon  it  a  nut  or  threaded  boss  is  let  on.  This  nut 
carries  a  lug  for  attaching  one  arm  of  a  fork  or  bell  crank,  whose 
other  arm  actuates  a  drag-link  working  on  the  steering  arm  of 
one  of  the  axle  studs.  When  the  steering  pillar  is  rotated,  the 
nut  is  caused  to  move  up  or  down  on  the  thread,  operating  the 
bell-crank  and  link  and  giving  an  inclination  to  the  road  wheels. 
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While,  as  may  be  plainly  seen,  the  inclination  thus  imparted  to 
the  road  wheels  is  irreversible — since  the  gearing  connected  to 
the  sliding  boss  is  locked  In  any  given  position — there  can  be  no 
certain  freedom  from  vibration  at  the  hand  wheels. 

The  Worm  and  Sector. — In  the  second  type  o£  steering  gear 
the  lower  end  of  the  steering  pillar  carries  a  worm  that  rotates 
a  toothed  sector.  On  the  spindle  of  this  sector  is  carried  an  arm 
that  actuates  the  steering  axles  through  a  drag-link  in  fashion 


Fia.  El.— Worm  and  eector  steerlngr  device,  aa  developed  by  Fanhard-Levas- 
Bor.  Tbe  splDdle  at  the  steering  hand  wheel  carries  a  worm  gear  at  Its 
base,  which  actuates  a  toothed  sector,  as  shown.  Thle  swings  an  arm 
and  moves  the  drag-link  attached  to  tbe  arm  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  steering 
head.  The  transverse  drag-link  connecting  the  two  steering  beads  is 
attached  to  the  arm  extending  from  the  front  of  the  carriage.  The  link 
between  the  Hteerlng  head  and  the  Bector  arm  has  ball  Joints  and  caa 
adjust  the  distance  as  the  carriage  rlsea  and  falls  on  the  springs. 

similar  to  the  former  device.  Ball  joints  between  the  drag-link 
and  the  arms  at  either  end  enable  it  to  compensate  the  up-and- 
down  motion  of  the  springs.  Since  the  worm  can  actuate  the 
gear,  while  the  gear  cannot  actuate  the  worm,  this  type  of  steer- 
ing is  also  irreversible ;  although,  as  in  the  former  case,  vibration 
may  be  readily  imparted. 
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The  Traveling  Nut  and  Rack. — Combinations  o£  the  two 
foregoing  types  of  steering  gear  have  been  produced  by  several 
designers.  In  one  of  these  the  worm  on  the  steering  pillar  causes 
a  threaded  boss  to  worit  up  or  down,  as  in  the  first  type  of  ap- 
paratus. Instead,  however,  of  actuating  a  bell-crank,  it  carries 
a  rack,  which,  in  turn,  rotates  a  spur  pinion,  swinging  an  arm 
and  drag-link  in  the  manner  already  explained.  Others  have 
arranged  the  worm  and  threaded  boss,  with  its  rack  attachment, 
in  a  horizontal  position,  rotating  the  worm  shaft  through  bevel 
gears  from  the  steering  pillar.  Both  these  arrangements  are 
very  efficient  in  neutralizing  vibration. 


Pi*.  B!.— Combinea  Nut  and  Sack  Steering  Gear;  a  device  embodying'  b,  high 
degree  of  ImmuDtty  trom  back-lash  and  a  close  approxlmatloa  oC  perfect 
Irreversibility. 

Pig.  63.— Typical  Irreversible  Steering  Device;  a  spirally  grooved  gear  plate 
operating  a  sector. 

The  Gobron-Brillie  Gear.— The  Gobron  steering  apparatus, 
used  on  the  French-built  motor  carriage  of  the  same  name,  is 
noteworthy  as  achieving  the  end  of  irreversible  steering  by  some- 
what different  means.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures,  A 
is  a  hand  wheel,  at  the  end  of  whose  spindle,  D,  is  an  arm,  E,  to 
which  is  pivoted  a  toothed  sector,  E.  The  arm,  E,  being  moved 
as  the  wheel,  A,  is  turned,  carries  around  with  it  the  pivot  of  the 
sector,  B.  This  sector  meshes  with  the  pinion,  C,  turning  loose 
on  the  steering  pillar,  as   shown,  and   is  accordingly   rotated 
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through  an  arc.  Thus  the  arm,  F,  attached  to  the  pivot  of  B,  on 
B,  has  a  double  motion,  which  involves  that  the  sUghtest  move- 
ment of  the  wheels.  A,  is  unusually  effective  in  actuating  the  steer- 
ing arms,  through  the  link  attached,  as  indicated,  to  the  end  of 


E-ie^  f4  and  Be.— The  Steering  Arrangement  of  the  Qobron-Br! 

F.  Also,  any  stress  at  the  wheels  is  unable  to  reverse  or  disturb 
the  movement  thus  directed.  The  spring,  G,  attached  to  the  arm, 
H,  serves  to  steady  the  movement  and  restore  F  to  normal  posj- 
titm  when  required. 
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COMBINED  STEBRING  AND  DHIVIN(J. 

Unusual  Steering  and  Driving  Devices. — Tlie  standard,  and 
very  probably,  the  permanent  construction  for  an  automobile  is 
to  drive  to  the  rear  and  steer  on  tlie  forward  wheels.  However, 
numerous  alternate  constructions  have  been  attempted  at  various 
times;  some  proving  moderately  successful,  others  failing  out- 
right.    These  may  be  divided  into  the  following  heads : 

r.  Front  driving  and  steering. 

2.  Front  driving  and  rear  steering. 

3.  Four-wheel  driving  and  front  steering. 

4.  Four-wheel  driving  and  four-wheel  steering. 

Front-wheel  Driving. — Front-wheel  driving,  as  embodied  in 
the  various  types  of  motor  wheels  and  forecarriages,  so  common 
some  years  since  undoubtedly  originated  in  a  desire  to  adapt  horse 
carriages  to  motor-driving.  When  embodied  in  the  design  of 
motor  vehicles,  among  which  were  several  well-known  electric 
cabs,  the  construction  was  undoubtedly  based  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  thf  involved  conditions  of  automobile  operation.  In  both 
cases  the  error  arose  from  an  idea  that  horse-traction  was  thus 
imitated. 

Front-wheel  driving  involves  feome  kind  of  device  for  combin- 
ing the  steering  and  driving  functions,  unless,  as  has  occasionally 
happened,  the  steering  is  on  the  rear  wheels.  Fig.  57,  showing  a 
ccMnbined  driving  and  steering  device,  as  used  in  some  of  the 
Hurtu  electric  cabs,  shows  one  arrangement  of  gearing  for  accom- 
plishing the  result.  Here  /  is  the  armature  of  the  motor,  NN,  the 
magnets  and  £,  a  frame  supporting  the  armature  spindle  which 
rotates  on  the  axis,  XX.  To  this  spindle  is  attached  the  spur 
pinion,  I",  which  meshes  with  the  pinion,  r,  turning  on  the  axis, 
Xy,  within  the  boss  of  the  steeling  pivot.      The  spur  pinion,  r,  is 
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made  in  one  piece  with  the  bevel  pinion,  a,  and  this  latter  engages 
the  toothed  bevel  ring,  b,  which  is  clamped  to  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  RR,  As  may  be  understood,  it  is  possible  to  swing  the 
wheel,  RRf  on  the  axis>^,  fixed  in  the  yoke,  B,  without  inter- 


Fto.  ET.— Motor  Steering  Wheel  of  the  Hurtu  Caba.  A  drap-llnk  attached  to 
the  arm  of  the  pivots  can  turn  the  wheels  without  disturbing  the  opera- 
tlon  of  the  motor. 

Fic  S8.— Steering  Motor  Wheel  Arrangement,  by  which  a  worm  gear  and 
pinion  device,  actuated  as  shown  by  bevel  gears,  turns  the  stud  aile 
entirely  around  with  the  attached  motor  and  gearing,  without  inter- 
ruptiuK  a  steady  drive. 

fering  with  the  transmission  of  driving  power  from  the  pinion,  a, 
to  the  bevel  ring,  b,  thus  permitting  the  vehicle  to  be  steered  and 
driven  on  the  same  wheel.  Another  device,  shown  in  Fig,  58,  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  separate  axle  for  each  steering-driver. 

Front-driven  vehicles  travel  moderately  well  on  a  level  roadway, 
but  are  quite  useless  for  hill-climbing,  frran  the  fact  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  so  far  back  of  the  engine  that  the 
front  wheels  tend  to  turn  without  progressing.    ,When,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  rear  wheels  drive,  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  for- 
ward of  the  axle,  and  good  traction  is  possible. 

Tiller  and  Wheel  Steering. — In  the  earlier  motor  vehicles  the 
steering  wheels  were  controlled  by  a  lever  or  tiller  located  at  the 
dashboard  and  extending  toward  the  driver. 

In  steering  with  this  device  the  tiller  movement  is  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  that  taken  by  the  car.  This  presents  a  difficulty, 
which,  to  illustrate,  suppose  the  front  seat  passenger  stand  up 
for  any  reason  and  while  standing  to  accidentally  touch  the  tiller. 
The  immediate  effect  is  that  the  course  of  the  car  is  deflected  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  tiller  is  moved.  This 
may  cause  the  occupant  to  lose  his  balance  and  to  be  thrown 


)ynBiiiicB  In  Steering.    If  a,  wheel  be  handled  br 
biller  and  is  Dneteanr;  II  bandied  by  tcs  uppermost  imiui  i 
Oma^lnK  the  wheel  oppositely  with  both  hands  is  safe  (< 


lowermost  point.  It  acta 

— ■--  '-  -J  Bteadyatall 

iteering  under 


against  the  tiller  with  such  force  that  the  car  would  make  a  very 
abrupt  turn  and  probably  upset. 

At  first  it  was  thought  the  general  principle  of  lever  or  tiller 
steering  was  at  fault.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  direction  of 
the  steering  motion  that  is  dangerous;  reverse  the  tiller  motion 
to  correspond  with  the  direction  taken  by  the  car  and  the  forces, 
previously  a  cause  of  danger,  become  immediately  a  source  of  se- 
curity- 
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In  steering  with  a  wheel,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  held  and 
handled  is  important.  Suppose  the  wheel  to  be  grasped  by  its 
lowermost  point  (fig,  59),  then  its  action  is  unsteady  like  that  of 
a  short  tiller.  Again,  suppose  the  wheel  to  be  handled  only  by  its 
uppermost  point,  the  motion  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  car  is 
steered,  and  it  is,  therefore,  stable.  The  usual  method  of  hold- 
ing the  wheel,  is  to  grasp  it  in  both  hands,  one  on  each  side,  and 
when  steering  the  body  is  leaned  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
wheel  is  turned.  Hence,  if  the  driver  should  lean  over  further 
than  intended,  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  driver's  body 
will  cause  it  to  sway  in  such  a  manner  that  equilibrium  will  be 
restored. 


Fid.  60, — An  eixainple  of  rear  wheel  ateerlng.    Thia  system  has  been  sup- 
sharply,  as  the  steering  wheel 


Rear-Wheel  Steering. — The  objections  to  rear  steering  are 
that,  when  a  carriage  is  standing  near  a  curb,  it  is  impossible  to 
turn  off  sharply,  as  the  steering  wheel  (rear)  would  run  into  the 
curb ;  and  that,  when  near  a  ditch  or  impassable  section  of  the 
road,  in  order  to  turn  away  from  these,  the  steering  wheels  (rear) 
must  first  run  toward  them,  which  may  lead  to  dif&culties. 
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Underfromes  and  Springs,— A  few  years  ago  very  many 
automobiles  were  built  with  some  form  of  underframe,  whose 
essential  elements  were  perches  connecting  the  front  and  rear 
axles,  as  in  most  horse  carriages,  and  some  form  of  swivel  joint 
to  permit  of  considerable  distortion,  in  compensation  for  un- 
evenness  on  the  roadway.  The  two  objects  sought  in  this  sup- 
posedly necessary  structure  were  strength  and  flexibility.  Very 
many  designers  also  used  complicated  frameworks  o£  steel  tubing, 
with  the  additional  object  of  securing  lightness.  These  elements 
have  now  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  except  in  a  few  light 
steam  carriages  and  some  electric  wagons,  since  designers  have 
learned  by  experience  that  with  properly  arranged  springs  a 
motor  vehicle  can  be  strong  and  flexible,  without  perches  or 
swivels,  and  light,  without  steel  tubing. 

Advantages  of  an  Underframe. — In  one  very  essential  par- 
ticular, however,  the  underframe  was  a  desirable  complication. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  embodied  an  approximation  of 
the  essential  principle  of  three-point  support  for  the  body  and 
machinery,  which  is  not  always  perfectly  attained  in  more  re- 
cent constructions.  Thus,  the  typical  underframe  for  light  car- 
riages had  longitudinal  perches  converging  in  a  swivel  joint  at 
the  centre  of  the  forward  axle.  Others  had  two  such  perches 
swiveled  to  the  axle.  In  either  case  the  three-point  support  was 
partially  provided  under  conditions  involving  lateral  distortion  of 
the  running  gear,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  stiffness  of  all  such 
irames  and  the  indifferent  efficiency  of  the  swivel  joints. 
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Three-Point  Support. — ^Three-point  support  is  desirable  from 
the  fact  that,  whatever  the  strain  and  distortion  encountered,  the 
three  points  always  fall  in  one  plane.  If  an  object  rests  evenly 
upon  four  points,  it  is  evident  that  any  force  acting  to  remove 
one  of  the  supports  tends  to  destroy  the  stability  and  throw  the 
body  into  a  plane  at  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  other  three 
supports.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  weight  be  evenly  distrib- 
uted between  three  points,  it  is  adequately  supported  on  any 


Via.  ei.— Mormon  Double  Three-Point  Support. 

plane,  and  a  force,  acting  unduly  on  one  of  the  points,  cannot 
draw  away  the  support — rather  drawing  the  supported  body  in 
the  direction  of  its  moving  stress. 

One  of  the  most  notable  applications  of  the  principle  of  three- 
point  support  is  found  in  the  Marmon  car.  Here  a  triangular 
under  frame  is  swivelled  around  the  propeller  shaft  at  the  rear 
and  supported  on  the  elliptical  springs  over  the  front  axle.  The 
body  frame  is  supported  over  the  Tear  springs,  and  swivelled  to 
the  base  of  the  triangular  under  frame  at  the  front.  This  arrange- 
ment assumes  the  horizontal  position  of  the  engine  and  body,  no 
matter  what  obstructions  are  encountered  by  the  wheels. 

ThreC'Wheel  Carriages. — From  such  facts  we  are  able  to  ap- 
prehend the  logical  force  behind  some  of  the  leading  arguments 
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for  the  three-wheeled  carriage.  As  already  suggested  in  a  former 
chapter,  it  embodies  the  theoretical  requirements  of  easy  steer- 
ing, and,  contrary  to  first  supposition,  is  less  easily  upset.  Charles 
E.  Duryea,  the  leading  advocate  of  this  type  of  vehicle,  says : 

"The  future  popular  two-passenger  carriage  will  be  a  three-wheeler, 
because  of  the  many  advantages  which  only  need  to  be  known  to  be  appre- 
ciated, *  •  *  ♦  *  The  three-wheeled  carriage,  if  properly  designed, 
rides  as  easy  as  a  four-wheeler,  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  difference  cannot 
be  told  by  a  blindfolded  observer  riding  in  the  two  alternately;  while  tha 
three-wheeler  steers  more  easily,  requires  less  power  to  propel,  starts  and 
stops  more  quickly,  is  simpler,  lighter,  very  much  better  in  mud  and  appre- 
ciably better  everywhere  else." 

Commenting  on  the  bicycle  traditions,  formerly  prcontnent  in 
automobile  construction,  Mr.  Duryea  says  again: 

"Engineers  make  a  mistake  who  attempt  to  apply  their  experience  in- 
discriminately to  carriages,  for  the  carriage  problem  is  not  a  single-plane 
problem.  Both  the  cycle  and  its  wheels  receive  strains,  and  in  a  single 
plane,  while  cycle  riders  save  themselves  and  the  machine  by  standing  on 
the  pedals  on  rough  spots.  The  automobile  rider  never  does  this,  while 
the  cohstant  torsions  and  wrenchings  of  a  four-cornered  frame  are  simply 
indescribable. 

The  Chassis  and  Springs. — At  the  present  day  light  carriages 
are  most  often  constructed  with  long  side-spring  perches  be- 
tween the  axles  and  have  the  body  supported  on  a  flat  frame 
midway  in  their  length.  With  heavy  carriages  the  body  rests  on 
a.  rectangular  framework  of  iron  or  steel  that  is  directly  sup- 
ported on  the  springs  attached  to  front  and  rear  axles,  forming 
the  "chassis,"  or  running  gear.  With  either  construction  com- 
pensation of  different  levels  is  possible,  as  in  riding  along  the 
side  of  a  slope  or  going  over  a  rock  in  one  of  the  wheel  tracks, 
the  springs  serving  the  double  purpose  of  absorbing  the  jars  of 
travel  and  giving  the  running  gear  a  necessary  degree  of  dis- 
tortability. 

Construction  of  Springs, — The  leaf  springs  used  in  road  car- 
riages and  railroad  cars  consist  of  several  layers  of  steel  plates  oi: 
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leaves  more  often  slightly  bent,  so  that,  when  laid  together,  they 
are  found  forming  superposed  arcs  of  so  many  concentric  circles. 
It  is  essential  to  a  serviceable  spring  of  this  description  that  the 
line  of  the  arc  be  carefully  followed  from  end  to  end  of  each 
plate,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  straighten  or  bend  bade 
the  extremities  of  the  longest  leaves.  This  is  true  because  the 
spring  effect  is  derived  from  the  temper  of  the  metal  in  permitting 
the  load  to  flatten  all  the  arcs  at  once  under  a  single  stress,  which 


Bt  conepIoaoiiB  ImproTsiaenta  In  Bpring  Bnapenfitoa  deaignfl. 


involves  that  they  should  slide  upon  one  another  in  altering  their 
shape,  as  could  not  be  the  case  were  there  any  such  departure 
from  the  line  of  the  arc,  as  has  been  mentioned-  In  that  case 
the  several  plates  would  tend  to  separate  and  "gape"  under  a 
load  requiring  a  degree  of  compression  tending  to  bring  the  ex- 
tremity of  any  arc  to  the  straight  portion  of  the  top  leaves.  The 
result  would  be  a  loss  in  spring  action,  and  a  probable  source  of 
breakage  on  occasion. 

The   Construction  of  Springs. — In  constructii^  laminated 
leaf  springs  it  is  essential  that  the  plates  should  decrease  on  a 

regular  scale  of  lengths,  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  of 
equal  strength  throughout  and  of  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  loads 
calculated  to  its  dimensions.  Where  such  a  spring  is  thick,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  plates,  it  is  a  good  working  rule  that  the 
ends  of  each  several  plates  should  touch  the  sides  of  a  triangle. 
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whose  base  is  drawn  between  the  extremities  of  the  longest  plate 
and  whose  apex  is  at  or  about  the  theoretical  centre  point  of  the 
spring's  movement.  This  means  that,  with  a  well-proportioned 
spring  in  its  normal  shape,  the  end  of  each  separate  plate  should 
be  equidistant  from  that  of  the  one  immediately  above  it  and  of 
the  one  immediately  below  it.  By  this  construction  even  dis- 
tribution of  stress  is  attained  without  waste  or  resistance  from 
inactive  portions  of  the  length  of  each  plate,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  a  laminated  spring  flattened  at  the  top  plate  and  having  the 
longitudinal  profile  shaped  to  an  arc.    Such  a  spring,  however. 


'lO.  S3.— Seml-elllptleal  Spring  and  Radius  Rod  of  the  Mora  Cars.   The  rod, 
A,  malntalna  a  flied  distance  between  Ihe  sprocket  pinion,   B,   and   tbe 

carriage  also  has  a  device  for  varying  the  distance  between  the  counter- 
Bhaft  at  B.  and  the  engine  pulley,  by  sliding  the  entire  shaft  forward 
or  back  under  Impulse  from  Che  screw.  D.  The  spring,  being  hune  on 
links  at  front  and  rear,  has  considerable  play,  up  and  down,  witbout 
disturbing  the  llxed  relation  of  the  axle,  C,  and  the  countershaft,  B, 
as  determined  by  the  radius  rod,  A. 


would  embody  bad  construction  in  another  particular,  since  it 
would  neglect  one  very  essential  feature  of  spring  construction — 
curvature  of  the  plates.  This  curvature  is  intended  to  represent 
the  difference  between  the  spring  under  static  and  maximum 
load;  at  the  latter  point  its  leaves  should  be  nearly  straightened 
under  stress ;  beyond  that  point,  as  they  are  bent  backward  and 
downward,  the  point  of  ultimate  strength,  involving  loss  of  elas- 
ticity and  breakage,  is  rapidly  approached.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  end  of  a  perfectly  elastic  and  serviceaWe  spring  is  best  at- 
tained by  such  curvature  as  will  allow  bending  of  the  plates  from 
each  extremity  of  the  top  plates,  on  the  support  at  the  centre. 
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without  involving  endwise  compression,  as  is  tlie  case  when  the 
curve  approaches  a  semi-circular  contour.  Consequently,  lami- 
nated leaf  springs  are  usually  constructed  to  an  arc  of  never 
more  than  ninety  degrees  and  often  very  much  less. 

According  to  arrangement,  there  are  three  varieties  of  leaf 
spring  used  on  automobiles:  elliptical,  semi -elliptical  and  scroll. 

The  semi- Elliptical  spring  consists  of  a  segment  formed  by 
a  number  of  leaves  or  blades,  and  is  arranged  to  be  attached  at 
the  bottom  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc. 


Fio.  84. — Scroll-elliptic  Hear  Axle  Bear  Spring  used  o.. 

ard  Light  Car..    The  C-ehaped  upper  portion  Is  connected  t,    

to  the  elliptical  lower  half,  the  effect  being  to  allov  the  use  of  fixed 
distance  rods  and  keep  the  chain  taut,  without  the  use  of  the  usual  de- 
Vlcea  of  foreign  and  American  carriages. 


The  elliptical  spring  is  formed  by  connecting  two  semi- 
elliptics  or  arc-shaped  springs  at  their  extremities — generally 
by  bolts  passed  through  perforated  bosses  formed  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  longest  leaves — and  is  attached  at  the  apex  of 
each  arc  by  clips  or  nuts. 

The  scroll  spring  differs  from  the  semi-elliptic  in  having 
one  extremity  of  the  arc  rolled  up  and  turned  inward.  It  may 
be  attached  by  a  link  or  a  shackle  to  a  flat  or  semi-elliptical  spring 
— forming  a  "scroll-elliptic" — or  to  the  body  suspended  above 
the  axle. 

Springs  on  Motor  Carriages. — We  may  readily  understand 
that  motor  carriages,  being  intended  primarily  for  high  rates  of 
speed,  involve  spring  conditions  found  in  neither  horse-drawn 
vehicles  nor  railroad  cars.  The  latter,  although  traveling  at 
speeds  often  loo  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  automobile. 
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run  upon  an  even  and  comparatively  unresistant  roadway — the 
track  of  steel  rails — while  the  former,  although  built  for  the  ordi- 
nary highways,  as  are  automobiles,  are  seldom  calculated  for  any 
but  very  moderate  rates  of  speed.  Railroad  cars  must  thus  pro- 
vide against  a  maximum  speed,  with  a  minimum  road  roughness 
and  resistance ;  horse  carriages,  on  the  other  hand,  must  provide 
against  maximum  roughness  and  resistance  with  mitiifniim  speed ; 
motor  carriages  must  be  able  to  attain  high  speeds  and,  at  the 
same  time,  resist  the  annoying  and  destructive  effects  of  road- 
ways, inevitably  irregular  as  to  resistance  and  other  conditions 


of  surface.  As  a  general  proposition,  therefore,  we  may  assert 
that  such  springs  as  will  promote  comfort  will  prevent  undue 
wear  and  tear  on  the  motor  and  parts,  which,  in  fact,  makes  the 
end  of  easy  riding  for  the  passengers  the  prime  consideration. 

Resistance  and  Resilience. — To  be  thoroughly  serviceable, 
a  spring  should  possess  two  essential  qualities  in  due  propor- 
tion: resistance  and  resilience.  While  a  spring  should  be  cal- 
culated to  give  sufficiently  to  absorb  the  jars  of  travel,  it  should 
not  be  so  resilient  as  to  rebound  with  a  series  of  oscillations. 
This  produces  a  movement  that  is  liable  to  be  extremely  annoy- 
ing, while,  at  the  same  time,  contributing  nothing  to  protecting 
the  mechanism.  As  a  good  general  rule,  the  best  spring  is  one 
that  "moves  quickly,  when  idle  or  worked  on,  and  slowly,  when 
workii^';  that  is  to  say,  one  that  absorbs  jars  by  friction  be- 
tween its  leaves,  rather  than  transforming  them  into  a  series  o£ 
jumps.  The  "happy  mean,"  therefore,  lies  between  the  extremes 
of  over-sensitiveness  and  over-rigidity. 
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The  Action  of  Springs. — In  this  connection  it  is  desirable  to 
remark  that  good  spring  action  can  be  obtained  only  with  springs 
adapted  by  weight  and  elasticity  for  the  work  required  in  any 
given  case.  The  efficiency  of  a  spring  can  never  be  increased 
by  oiling  between  the  leaves,  since  it  will  not  give,  except  under 
sufficient  load,  and,  even  then,  the  friction  of  each  leaf  upon  its 
neighbor  is  an  essential  part  in  the  work  of  absorbing  jars.  As 
some  writers  have  expressed  it,  the  jars  of  travel  are  trans- 
formed into  heat  by  this  friction.  At  the  same  time  the  danger 
that  it  will  wear  out  the  spring  is  exceedingly  remote. 


Fro.  69.— Donblo 
vehicles.  Thfc 
□I  the  springs, 


seml-eUlptical    eprliiK     attach  ments    need    o 
body,  being  suspended  entirely  by  links  oi 


Considerations  in  Spring  Design. — Apart  from  certain  well 
ascertained  figures  on  the  static  weight  of  the  load  and  the  size 
and  tensile  strength  of  the  springs  designed  to  carry  it,  there  are 
no  reliable  data  regarding  the  proper  proportions  of  springs  for 
automobile  carriages.  As  we  have  said,  this  is  and  must  con- 
tinue a  matter  to  be  governed  most  largely  by  experiment,  apart 
from  mathematica!  calculations,  since  the  constantly  varying  con- 
ditions of  automobile  travel  preclude  exact  theory.  Among  these 
variants  may  be  mentioned  high  speeds  on  any  and  every  kind  of 
road  and  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires.  The  matter  is  still  further 
qualified  by  the  size  of  the  tires  and  the  degree  of  inflation,  for 
both  of  these  points  are  important  in  modifying  the  stress  to 
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come  upon  the  springs.  Indeed,  there  is  no  more  important 
factor  in  the  high-speed  motor  vehicles  than  the  rubber  tires,  al- 
though the  properties  developed  in  its  practical  operation  by  no 
means  permit  its  use  on  vehicles  without  suspension  springs  of 
some  description. 

The  Effects  of  Pneumatic  Tires. — The  use  of  pneumatic 

tires  on  a  vehicle  permits  the  absorption  of  considerable  vibration 
and  the  consequent  use  of  softer  springs  than  are  possible  with 


Fig.  «7.— Forward  running  gear 
connected  wKti  a  vertical  si 
claimed  the  return  ol  the  spri 


;  the  Nortliern  Car,  showing  springs 
ickle.  With  this  arraneement.  It  Is 
e  win  be  confined  to  the  power. o(  its 
must  return  through  the  shacltle  on 
,  throusli  tlie  shackle  aa  a  hinge. 


steel  tires.  The  bouncing  motion,  frequently  developed  by 
pneumatic  tires  is  neutralized  by  the  use  of  properly  adjusted 
springs,  although  in  the  matter  of  adjustment  we  must  oilculate 
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as  essential  elements  the  size  and  degree  of  inflation  of  the  tireSf 
the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  springs,  and  the  average  speed 
used.  In  some  respects  a  heavier  spring  gives  easier  riding  than 
a  light  one,  since  the  latter  is  apt  to  bounce  disproportionately, 
even  with  good  pneumatic  tires,  when  the  road  is  somewhat 
rough. 

Condition  of  Spring  Dimensions. — In  judging  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  elasticity  of  springs  suitable  for  carriage  use,  the  limit 
of  elasticity  must  be  carefully  considered  with  relation  to  the 
static  and  maximum  loads  to  be  carried  by  the  vehicle. 

The  static  load  is  the  dead  weight  of  the  vehicle  body  and 
frame,  together  with  that  of  the  passengers  and  other  freight, 
estimated  when  at  rest. 

The  maximum  i^ad  is  the  proportionately  increased  weight 
of  the  same  items,  with  relation  to  the  traction  effort  required 
when  the  vehicle  is  running  at  its  highest  speed,  under  test  con- 
ditions as  to  road  roughness  or  hill-cUrabing  requirements. 

The  ultimate  wad  is  the  greatest  weight  possibly  carried 
with  good  spring  action ;  the  limit  of  the  spring's  endurance. 

That  the  springs  should  be  calculated  to  retain  the  elasticity, 
or  have  the  ultimate  strength  far  beyond  the  maximum  load,  is 
obvious,  when  we  consider  the  office  of  a  spring.  In  calculating 
the  proportions  of  springs  in  the  best  constructed  railroads,  it  is 
usually  customary  to  consider  the  maximum  load  as  twice  the 
static  load.  Whence  it  is  the  general  practice  to  estimate  the  fit- 
ness of  a  given  spring  for  its  work  as  equivalent  to  the  quotient 
of  the  weight  of  the  spring  divided  by  the  product  of  its  length, 
between  the  extremities  of  the  longest  leaf,  and  the  number, 
width  and  thickness  of  the  other  several  leaves. 

Proportionate  Loads. — The  variable  nature  of  carriage  toads 
makes  the  proportion  of  static  and  maximum  load  much  higher 
for  horse-drawn  vehicles  than  for  railway  cars,  except  where 
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only  the  most  moderate  speeds  are  to  be  used ;  but  for  automobiles 
always  calculated  for  high  speeds,  it  never  falls  below  a  ratio 
of  I  to  3,  and  is  often  estimated  as  high  as  i  to  5. 

Adjusting  Weights. — As  has  been  pointed  out  by  several 
authorities,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  springs  for  automobiles, 
which  shall  be  serviceable  under  all  conditions,  is  greatly  in- 
creased when  the  weight  of  the  body,  motors,  etc.,  is  very  much 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  passengers  provided  for.  This  is  true, 
since  a  spring  that  will  subserve  the  end  of  easy  riding  under 
usual  conditions,  with  extra  heavy  accessories  of  this  descrip- 
tion, would  permit  no  end  of  jolting  and  annoying  vibration  at 
high  speeds  on  imperfect  roads.  The  fault  is  difficult  to  discover 
except  under  test  conditions. 

Placing  Springs, — To  sum  up  the  general  requirements  in  a 
few  words,  we  may  say  that,  while  pneumatic  tires  will  absorb 
very  many  vibrations,  thus  permitting  soft  and  light  springs  under 
the  body,  the  occasional  inequalities  in  the  road  are  liable  to  occa- 
sion a  quick  succession  of  annoying  jolts,  reaching  by  accumu- 
lated forces  almost  to  the  limit  of  spring  elasticity,  or  succeed- 
ing one  another  so  rapidly,  at  high  speed,  that  the  springs  have 
little  time  to  recover  their  normal  shape.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  heavier  spring  is  preferable,  or  else  that  spring  construc- 
tion must  he  in  some  way  varied  to  give  firmer  attachments  and 
more  evenly  distributed  elasticity;  the  time  required  by  the 
spring  to  recover  itself  being  the  same  under  all  conditions,  some 
springs  are  thus  unfit  for  high  speed  work.  Many  manufac- 
turers prefer  semi-elliptical  springs  to  the  full  elliptical,  on  the 
ground  that  their  elasticity  is  greater  for  a  given  weight  of  spring, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  latter  is  that  the  longer  the 
spring,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  greater  the  combined  elas- 
ticity and  lightness.  When  such  springs  are  used  as  side  sup- 
ports it  is  general  practice  to  attach  one  end  direct  to  the  longi- 
tudinal frame  and  connect  the  other  by  a  link,  thus  allowing  am- 
ple freedom  toward  lengthening.     When  placed  transversely  over 
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the  forward  axle  both  ends  are  secured  to  hnks,  the  centre  being 
securely  clamped. 

Rules  for  Calculating  Springs. — As  a  general  proposition, 
the  usefulness  of  a  spring  for  ^ven  work  and  load  is  largely  a 
consideration  of  the  total  length  of  the  structure  between  points 
of  attachment.  However,  the  thickness  and  number  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  quality  of  the  steel  used — the  last-named  consideration  is 
of  the  utmost  importance — enter  into  the  forrauUe  followed  in 
railroad  work  and  carriage  designing.  These  same  formulae  are 
useful  to  the  automobile  builder.  They  may  be  siunmarized  as 
follows : 


Fioa  flS  and  60.— DlagrBms    Illustrating  the   forward   nnd  sidewise  1ud_ 

the   body   o(  a  motor  carriage   in  travel,   with   Indication  of  the   distor- 
tion of  elliptical  Bprinss,    8«e  Page  BE. 


Let  B  represent  the  breadth  of  the  plates  in  inches. 
Let  T  represent  the  thickness  of  each  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 
Let  N  represent  the  number  of  plates  in  the  spring. 
I/Ct  S  represent  the  working  span,  or  the  distance  between 
'  the  centres  of  the  spring  hangers,  when  the  spring  is  loaded. 
Let  W  represent  the  working  strength  of  a  given  spring. 
Let  E  represent  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  in  inches  per  ton. 
The  elasticity  or  deflection  of  a  given  spring  is  found  by 
the  following  formula : 


1.66  = 


S» 


1 6tli  inch  per  ton  load. 


N  BTi 
Other  authorities  give  the  formula : 

^.  jjgya   =  E  in  inches  per  ton  load. 
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Here  C  represents  the  constant  40,000  for  single  and  20,000 
for  double  springs,  and  T,  the  thickness  of  each  plate  in  inches 
or  fractions  of  an  inch. 

The  span  length  due  to  a  given  elasticity  and  number  and 
size  of  plates  is  as  follows : 


/KBN 
V   — Tfii 


Xj   =  S  in  iflchea. 


Ths  number  of  plates  due  to  3  given  elasticity,  span  and  size 
of  plates: 

S3   X  r.66  =  N 


Th5  working  strength,  or  greatest  weight  a  spring  can  bear, 
is  determined  as  follows : 

B  T"  N 

-       -g-  =  W  in  tons  (2,240  lbs.)  burden. 

The  span  due  to  a  given  strength,  and  number  and  size  of 
plates : 

,,  ^  „.  =  S  m  inches. 
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Thb  number  of  plates  suited  to  a  given  strength,  span  and 
size  of  plates: 

"-3WS_ 
B  T'       ~  ^^■ 

The  Cut-and-Try  Method. — A  prominent  American  manufac- 
turer of  carriage  springs,  the  Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  underrates  the 
value  of  formulae  like  the  above,  insisting  that  experiment  alone 
can  completely  solve  the  matter.  They  make  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  a  spring  dependent  upon  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Upon  the  length  of  the  spring,  because  a  longer  spring  is 
limberer  than  a  shorter  spring. 

2.  Upon  the  width  of  the  steel,  a  wider  one  being  stiffer  than 
a  narrower  one. 

3.  Upon  the  number  of  plates,  more  plates  being  stiffer  than 
fewer  plates. 

4.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  spring  (or  degree  of  curve),  be- 
cause the  nearer  it  approximates  a  straight  line  the  limberer  it  is. 

5.  Upon  the  thickness  of  the  individual  plates,  because  a 
greater  number  of  thin  plates,  making  a  given  thickness,  is  equal 
to  a  smaller  number  of  thick  plates  and  will  be  more  elastic, 

6.  Upon  whether  a  lubricant  is  used  between  the  leaves  or  not. 

Points  on  Spring  Suspension. — As  regards  the  suspension  of 
springs  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  automobiles,  the  careful  ob- 
server will  note  one  point  of  divergence  at  once.  When  elliptic, 
or  semi-elliptic,  springs  of  the  ordinary  description  are  used, 
he  will  see  that  in  most  light  horse  carriages  only  two  are  sus- 
pended, one  over  each  of  the  axle  shafts,  across  the  width  of  the 
carriage.  In  automobiles  of  every  build  and  motive  power,  while 
a  single  spring  may  be  thus  attached  to  the  forward  axle,  the 
rear  axle  supports  two,  one  at  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  run- 
ning in  the  length  of  the  carriage.  This  is  a  construction  found 
only  in  the  heavier  patterns  of  horse-drawn  carriages,  and  in  both 
cases  it  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  forward 
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lunge  of  the  body,  inevitable  on  rough  roads  with  a  single  trans- 
verse elliptical  spring.  With  the  horse  carriage  of  the  heavier 
pattern  such  vibration  is  annoying  and  also  hurtful  to  the  body, 
frame  and  springs.  With  the  automobile,  however,  the  case  is 
even  graver ;  for  not  only  will  similar  results  follow  at  high  speed, 
but  the  proper  distance  between  the  motor,  usually  carried  in  the 
body  above  the  springs,  and  the  rear  axle,  will  be  continually  dis- 
turbed, with  consequent  damage  to  sprocket,  chain  and  gears  and 
loss  of  a  steady  drive.  Thus,  in  carriages  which  have  no  other 
provision  against  this  tendency  of  the  rear  axle  to  throw  back- 
ward or  forward  under  the  stress  of  travel,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  device  known  as  a  distance  rod  to  maintain  a  fixed  distance  be- 
tween motor  and  drive  axle,  when  the  throw  of  the  springs  would 
otherwise  permit  it  to  be  disturbed.  The  better  method  of  over- 
coming this  danger  is  to  set  the  springs  in  the  length  of  the 
carriage,  as  just  described;  for  thus  most  of  the  violent  jars  in 
this  direction  are  absorbed,  and  the  fixed  relation  of  motor  and 
axle  maintained,  without  rigid  attachments,  which  would  form 
another  notable  occasion  of  accidents.  This  allows  the  springs 
to  lengthen  under  pressure  from  above  or  from  the  direction  of 
travel,  and  further  reinforces  against  sidewise  lunges,  which, 
however,  are  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence. 

Attachments  for  Springs. — ^The  ends  of  ready  lengthening 
and  extra  elastic  support  are  to  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
scroll  elliptics  and  semi-elliptics,  connected  to  the  carriage  body 
by  suitable  links.  Links  are  preferable  in  many  places  on  ac- 
count of  the  ready  action  allowed  in  several  directions,  without 
involving  tendency  to  yield  unduly  under  ordinary  conditions- 
The  high  speed  requirements  of  motor  carriages  makes  it  nearly 
imperative  that  leaf  springs,  either  half  or  full  elliptic,  should  be 
securely  clamped  to  the  supports  by  clips  and  nuts,  rather  than 
by  bolts  through  bolt  holes  in  the  centre.  This  is  true  because 
such  bolt  holes  are  liable  to  prove  a  source  of  weakness  under 
high  speed  conditions  and  to  cause  the  breaking  of  springs  at  the 
very  time  when  their  full  strength  is  most  requisite.    With  clips 
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this  dang:er  is  wholly  averted,  and,  instead  of  a  weak  point  at  the 
centre,  an  additional  reinforcement  is  obtained. 


The  Alignment  of  Springs. — In  the  act  of  passing  over  an 
obstruction,  such  as  a  large  stone  in  the  roadway,  it  is  evident 
that  the  spring  above  the  axle  of  the  wheel  that  rises  must  be 
compressed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  unless  it  is  so  rigid  as  to 
lift  the  corner  of  the  vehicle  body  to  a  corresponding  degree.  In 
either  event,  as  is  evident,  there  must  be  some  sidewise  distortion 
of  the  spring,  which,  often  repeated,  must  occasion  its  destruc- 
tion. Because  an  automobile  is  not  usually  built  for  rough  roads, 
few  provisions  have  been  made  against  mishaps  from  this  cause. 
It  is  a  matter,  however,  that  should  interest  the  practical  auto- 
mobilist,  particularly  a  person  about  to  order  a  machine  built  for 
use  in  a  hilly  country,  or  for  long-distance  touring.  In  all  such 
cases  there  should  be  some  means  for  keeping  the  springs  work- 
ing in  a  perfectly  vertical  line. 

Stresses  on  Springs. — The  exact  nature  of  the  stresses  brought 
to  bear  on  the  springs  of  a  motor  carriage  are  shown  diagrammat- 
ically  in  Fig  68.  The  distortion  of  a  full-elliptical  spring,  which 
from  its  structural  elements  allows  greater  action  in  every  direc- 
tion, is  forwards,  when  some  obstacle,  met  by  forward  or  rear 
wheel,  tends  to  throw  the  body  by  its  own  momentum,  and  side- 
wise,  owing  to  the  action  of  forces  precisely  similar  to  those  caus- 
ing side-slipping  of  the  wheels.  The  effect  of  an  obstacle  met  by 
the  wheels  would  be  a  bending-forward  of  the  upper  front  and 
lower  rear  portions  of  the  elliptical  springs,  tending  to  bend  the 
entire  structure  forward  and  downward,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
This  action  is  intensified  in  the  case  of  the  rear  wheels,  because 
they  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  load. 

The  use  of  semi -elliptical  springs  partly  neutralizes  these  ten- 
dencies, also  reducing  the  danger  of  breakage,  owing  to  the  facts: 

1.  That  a  stiffer  spring  is  required. 

2,  That  a  good  proportion  of  the  stresses  work  downward. 
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A  Three-Spring  Suspension. — A  noteworthy  attempt  to  neu- 
tralize the  tendencies  to  hinges,  forward  and  sidewise,  is  found  in 
the  Hill  spring  suspension  system,  shown  in  Pig.  71.  The  front 
and  rear  springs  are  pivoted  and  linked  to  the  frame  by  one  ex- 
tremity of  each ;  the  opposite  extremities  are  underhung  by  link* 
to  a  semi-elliptical  spring — the  "equalizing  spring"-— clipped  mid- 
way to  the  side-bar  of  the  body  frame.  The  vehicle  body  is  thus 
supported  at  three  points  on  either  side,  at  the  two  ends  and  in  the 
middle,  with  the  result  that  any  stress  exerted  at  one  of  the  points 
will  be  equalized  by  being  transmitted  to  the  two  others.  It  forms 
in  fact,  a  spring  running  gear.     The  result  is  that  stresses,  which 
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0  distribute  streasea. 

would  infallibly  distort  an  ordinary  full-elliptical  spring,  are  dis- 
tributed evenly :  the  equalizing  spring  acting  in  all  such  cases  to 
restrain  any  excessive  movement,  caused  either  by  the  vibrations 
of  travel  or  by  motor  thrust,  and  compelling  the  front  and  rear 
springs  to  lengthen  under  all  stresses. 

Pedestal  Spring  Frames. — Another  noteworthy  device  is  that 

embodied  in  the  Herschmann  steam  truck.  Instead  of  the  usual 
rigid  attachment  by  bolts,  the  spring  has  on  its  lower  face  a 
semi-cylindrical  shoe  that  rests  loosely  upon  a  flattened  portion 
at  the  top  of  the  axle  shaft.  The  axle  works  up  and  down  be- 
tween guides,  four  in  number,  at  either  side  of  the  vehicle,  and 
formed  of  angle  or  L-shaped  iron  rods.  The  spring  is  bolted 
between  cross-shaped  clip  plates,  the  lower  of  which  carries  the 
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shoe  above  mentioned,  and  by  this  means  its  movement  is  con- 
fined in  one  vertical  plane.  With  any  elevation  of  one  wheel,  the 
axle  works  against  the  shoe,  merely  lifting  the  spring,  without 
twisting  or  distorting  it  sidewise.  The  Rainier  "pedestal  frame" 
similarly  provides  against  other  than  vertical  movement  of  the 
springs  and  axles  by  two  vertical  guides  extending  downward 
from  the  steel  frame  outside  the  springs.  A  flattened  portion  of 
the  axle-tree  works  up  and  down  between  these  guides. 


t=:p:^Oc=B 


Fto.  73.— The  Herschmann  spring  pedestal  devlci 
loose  on  the  axle,  their  movements  being  c 
KUldea.  All  throws  of  the  vehicle  body  In  ti 
arrangement. 


iring  HprinKB  resting 
t  to  the  vertical  by 
—   s  by  this 


Supplementary  Springs. — ^A  recently-introduced  device  sub- 
stitutes for  the  shackle  a  coil  compression  spring  arrangement,  so 
mounted  on  a  frame  that  the  upper  member  of  a  scroll-elliptic,  or 
the  spring  hanger  extending  from  the  body  frame,  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  the  coil  spring,  and  the  lower  member  to  the  other. 
The  coil  is  compressed  under  stress  of  travel  absorbing  jars, 
otherwise  transmitted  to  the  body  and  motor. 

A  devise  somewhat  similar  in  effect  has  been  used  on  models 
of  Mercedes  car.  An  elliptical  spring  has  two  small  semi-elliptics 
clipped  and  bolted  inside  the  arcs  of  its  two  members  in  such 
position  as  to  meet  and  engage,  when  extraordinary  stresses  tend 
to  depress  the  main  spring,  thus  absorbing  heavy  jars  and  pre- 
venting excessive  flattening  out.  The  two  smaller  springs  are 
called  the  "check  springs,"     One  American  manufacturer  has 
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produced  a  similar  device  by  the  use  of  a  large  coiled  spring,  in- 
stead of  the  two  small  laminated  springs  of  the  Mercedes. 

Winton's  twin  compound  spring  is  an  even  better  solution  of 
the  problem  of  varying  loads.  Briefly  described,  it  consists  of 
two  three-leaf  semi-elliptics — the  upper  somewhat  longer  than 
the  under — which  are  joined  by  shackles  at  the  extremities  and 
attached  to  the  spring  supports  of  the  frame.  With  a  light  load, 
under  ordinary  road  conditions,  the  upper  spring  alone  is  in 
action.  When,  however,  the  load  increases  to  a  point  at  which 
it  begins  to  straighten  out,  the  lower  spring  begins  to  receive 
its  share  of  the  load,  thereby  doubling  the  resistance  of  the  sup- 
port.   The  effect  of  perfect  compensation  is  thus  obtained,  along 


to  take  ajldltlona,!  toada 

with  a  practical  solution  of  the  serious  problem  of  securing  easy 
riding  with  either  light  or  heavy  load,  a  thing  hitherto  impossible. 
It  may  be  justly  claimed  that  this  device  combines  in  unique 
fashion  the  essential  spring  qualities  of  resistance  and  resilience. 

Absorbing  Vibrations. — While,  as  we  have  seen,  a  flexible 
spring  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  deadening  the  numerous  an- 
noying and  harmful  shocks  encountered  in  operating  a  car  over  an 
uneven  roadway,  excessive  flexibility  is  liable  to  intensify  such 
movements.  A  spring  serves  its  function  in  bending  downward, 
or  straightening,  under  the  stress  of  a  moving  load,  but  it  shows 
itself  unequal  to  the  task  assigned  it,  when,  by  continued  vibra- 
tions, it  merely  breaks  up  or  distributes  the  shock  in  a  series  of 
bounds  and  jolts,  destructive  alike  to  body,  machinery  and  tires, 
aid  from  which  there  is  no  relief  or  protection. 
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It  is  obvious  that  some  device  for  ensuring  the  gradual  return 
of  the  spring  to  its  normal  shape,  deadening  its  rebounds  and 
after-movements  by  absorbing  them  with  some  form  of  friction 
resistance,  is  highly  desirable.  Similar  results  are  achieved  in 
other  branches  of  mechanic  arts  by  the  use  of  "dash-pots,"  etc. 
Applied  to  neutralize  the  rebound,  or  after-movements  of  a  motor 
spring,  the  result  is  greater  comfort  for  passengers,  smaller  injury 
to  machinery  and  nearly  double  durability  of  pneumatic  tires. 


One  of  the  best-known  of  such  devices  is  the  Truf- 
fault  suspension  shown  in  Fig.  74.  It  first  attained  distinction 
through  its  adoption  on  Peugeot  cars,  and  has  since  done  excellent 
service. 

Briefly  described,  it  consists  of  the  two  arms,  A  and  B,  joined 
frictionally  by  bolt  C.  The  arm.  A,  carries  a  cup-like  bronze  shell, 
D,  and  the  arm,  B,  a  plate,  F.  A  cup-like  piece  of  oil-soaked  raw- 
hide is  secured  between  the  plate  and  the  shell,  being  screwed  by 
the  nut  G,  on  the  bolt,  C.  An  oil-soaked  leather  washer  separates 
it  from  the  plate,  B.  This  nut  is  split  and  is  locked  in  place  by  the 
collar,  H.  By  screwing  sufficiently,  the  nut,  G,  any  desired  degree 
of  friction  may  be  obtained.  The  arms,  A  and  B,  are  joined  to  the 
frame  and  the  axle  by  two  cone-like  frictional  joints,  which  also 
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can  be  regulated.  All  these  movable  frictional  parts  offer  a  con- 
stant resistance  to  the  vibration  of  the  spring  both  ways,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  when  the  wheel  strikes  an  obstruction  the  arms 
come  together ;  but  instead  of  flying  back  as  does  the  free  spring, 
it  is  retarded  by  the  friction  and  moves  gradually  to  its  normal  po- 
sition, since  the  friction  is  always  the  same,  while  the  tension  of 
the  spring  diminishes  as  it  approaches  its  normal  position. 


Flo.  TB.— The  Da  Dton  A  Bonton  Sprics  CompensnttnK  Steering  ttovloe. 


Radius  Rods.— A  spring  support  involves  the  use  of  some 
device  for  maintaining  a  fixed  distance  between  the  motor  and  the 
driven  axle.  This  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  radius  rod  at- 
tached to  a  bearing  at  either  end,  so  as  to  describe  an  arc,  with 
the  rear  axle  as  a  centre,  while  the  springs  rise  or  fall  in  travel. 
A  turnbuckle  permits  the  length  of  the  rod  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  requirements.  With  the  two-chain  drive  to  the  rear 
wheels,  loose  on  a  dead  axle,  two  distance  rods,  one  at  each  end, 
are  usually  provided.  With  a  single-chain  drive  to  a  live  axle 
one  rod  usually  suffices.  With  bevel-gear  drive  a  slip  joint  on  the 
pn^>eller  shaft  usually  suffices  to  maintain  a  fixed  distance,  al- 
though, as  must  be  evident,  an  extra  strain  is  thereby  thrown  upon 
the  bevel  casing,  which  is  only  too  liable  to  break,  with  the  other 
fonns  of  violence  it  must  endure. 
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Compensations  for  the  Steering  Qear. — Some  automobiles 
include  spring  compensating  devices  for  the  steering  gear, 
although  with  modem  forms  of  hand- wheel  a  link  swung 
between  ball  joints  is  amply  sufficient.  On  the  lighter  fonns 
of  De  Dion  carriage  a  somewhat  complicated  although  highly 
efficient  compensation  was  used.  As  shown  in  an  accompany- 
ing figure,  a  V-shaped  piece  A,  constructed  of  two  pieces,  is 
attached  to  the  tubular  front  cross-piece  of  the  body  frame  at  D, 
and  pivoted  on  the  ball  joint  at  F,  to  the  lower  V-shaped  piece,  B, 
This  is  also  pivoted  at  F,  and  is  attached  to  the  axle-tree  at  E. 
The  T-piece,  C,  is  also  pivoted  at  E  rigidly  with  B,  so  as  to  turn 
sideways  with  it.  It  carries  the  links  C  and  C",  which  actuate 
the  steerinjg  arms  of  the  two  stud  axles.    The  link,  H,  is  at- 


ttae  Oldsmoblle  Car- 


tached  to  the  arm,  G,  and  when  moved  forward  or  back  by  the 
worm  gear  and  pinion  arrangement  at  the  base  of  the  steering- 
wheel  pillar,  moves  the  entire  structure.  A,  E  and  C,  on  the 
pivots,  D  and  E,  to  the  right  or  left,  as  desired.  The  object  of  the 
device  is  to  allow  of  a  certain  up  and  down  movement,  as  the 
springs  yield,  without  disarranging  the  steering  gear  or  vibrating 
the  steer  wheel.  In  such  cases  the  V-pieces,  A  and  B,  move  on 
the  ball  joint  F,  thus  permitting  the  points,  D  and  E,  to  be  ap- 
proached and  separated,  as  the  springs  move. 

In  the  Oldsmobile,  built  with  longitudinal  side  springs  be- 
tween the  axles,  the  steering  pillar  is  attached  to  the  front  axle 
through  a  small  elliptic  spring,  which,  bearing  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  body,  is  compressed  or  distended,  as  it  falls  or  rises, 
thus  enabling  the  steering  to  be  positive  and  uninterrupted  under 
all  conditions. 
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MOTOR  CARRIAGE  WHEELS. 


Requirements  in  Motor  Carriage  Wlieels. — Motor  carriage 
wheels  must  have  five  qualities  of  construction : 

1.  They  must  be  sufficiently  strong  for  the  load  they  are  to 
carry,  and  for  the  kind  of  roads  on  which  they  are  to  run. 

2.  They  must  be  elastic,  or  so  constructed  that  the  several 
parts — hub,  spokes  and  felloes,  or  rim — are  susceptible  of  a  cer- 
tain flexibility  in  their  fixed  relations,  thus  neutralizing  much 
vibration,  and  allowing  the  vehicle  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment, particularly  on  short  curves  and  when  encountering 
obstacles. 

3.  They  must,  furthermore,  be  sufficiently  light  to  avoid  ab- 
sorbing unnecessary  power  in  moving. 

4.  They  must  be  able  to  resist  the  torsion  of  the  motor,  whicK 
always  tends  to  produce  a  tangential  strain.  This  is  the  reason 
why  tangent  suspended  wire  wheels  are  invariably  used  in  auto- 
mobiles, instead  of  the  other  variety,  having  radially-arranged 
spokes. 

5.  They  must  have  sufficient  adhesion  to  drive  ahead  without 
unduly  absorbing  power  in  overcoming  the  tendency  to  slip  on 
an  imperfectly  resistant  road-bed. 

The  importance  of  the  two  last  considerations  may  be  readily 
understood,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wheels  of  motor  car- 
riages receive  the  driving  power  direct,  instead  of  being  merely 
rotating  supports,  like  the  wheels  of  vehicles  propelled  by  an 
outside  tractive  force. 

Wooden,  Steel  and  Wire  Wlieels. — Motor  carriage  wheels, 
at  the  present  time,  are  either  wooden,  of  the  so-called  "artiUerjr" 
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type,  or  of  steel  tubing,  A  few  years  ago  suspended  wire  wheels, 
of  the  bicvcle  variety,  were  extensively  apphed  to  motor  car- 
riages of  all  powers,  and  their  claims  to  superiority  were  vigor- 
ously discussed.  They  are  now  so  seldom  seen  that,  we  may 
unhesitatingly  say,  they  have  been  abandoned. 

Suspended  Wire  Wheels. — Like  steel  tubular  framework, 
also  nearly  obsolete,  the  alleged  advantages  of  wire  wheels  were 
given  as  combined  lightness  and  strength.  A  suspended  wire 
wheel,  weight  for  weight,  can  undoubtedly  carry  a  heavier  load 
than  a  wooden  wheel,  without  danger,  but  it  cannot  sustain  as 
great  stress  sidewise,  or  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  which  is  the 
line  of  a  wheel's  greatest  weakness,  and,  in  automobile  work,  of 
the  greatest  stress  acting  upon  it. 

A  wire  wheel  driven  against  a  curb  with  sufficient  force  will 
have  its  rim  dented,  with  the  result  of  loosening  all  its  spokes  and 
ruining  it.  A  wooden  wheel,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  a  gap 
in  it  and  still  be  serviceable.  It  may  even  run  with  one  or  several 
spokes  broken  off.  A  wire  wheel  being  suspended  on  its  spokes — 
the  load  being  hung  between  the  hub  and  the  perimeter — is  bound 
to  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  of  suspension  lost. 
A  wooden  wheel,  being  supported  at  both  hub  and  perimeter  by 
its  spokes,  has  a  certain  power  of  compensating  or  distributing 
the  strain,  so  that,  while  a  deficiency  of  support  at  any  one  point 
is  of  no  advantage,  it  does  not  always  involve  destruction. 

Steel  Tubular  Wheels. — Steel  tubular  wheels,  which  have 
been  used  to  a  certain  extent  on  automobiles,  have  the  advantage 
of  possessing  such  strength,  particularly  in  a  sidewise  direction, 
as  tubular  construction  possesses,  and  are  immensely  superior  to 
wire  wheels.     Among  the  advantages  claimed  are : 

1.  Superior  strength  to  either  wire  or  wood. 

2.  True,  balanced  running,  as  a  pulley  on  a  shaft. 

3.  Practical  immunity  from  dishing  or  crushing  -with  the 
hardest  use,  or  in  ordinary  accidents. 

4.  ItmnuQity  to  rust. 
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5.  Ability  to  stand  the  twist  and  tension  of  severe  strains  in 
the  transmission  of  power. 

6.  Rims  formed  from  a  continuous  tube. 

7.  Perfect  alignment  of  all  parts. 

Steel  wheels  are  imperfectly  elastic,  however,  and  have  very 
little  of  the  desirable  spring  effect.  Thus,  while  such  a  wheel,  if 
well  made,  will  endure,  without  rupture,  strains  far  in  excess  of 
those  encountered  under  service  conditions,  such  distortion  would 
result  as  would  unfit  it  for  extended  use. 


If  uunnei  of  settinK 

Tests  conducted,  some  years  since,  on  one  make  of  steel  car- 
riage wheel  demonstrated  ability  to  resist  a  dead  weight  at  the 
axle  up  to  3,200  pounds,  a  sidewise  pressure  of  1,600  pounds, 
and  a  combined  pressure  at  rim  and  axle  up  to  3,500  pounds. 
Beyond  these  points,  however,  permanent  bending  and  distortion 
resulted. 

Wooden  Artillery  Wheels. — Wooden  wheels  are  almost  uni- 
versally used  for  automobiles  at  the  present  time.    The  type  in 
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vog^e  is  the  so-called  "artillery"  wheel,  constructed  with  wedge 
spdtes  set  together  around  the  nave,  and  a  hub  formed  of  steel 
plates  at  front  and  rear,  bolted  through  the  spokes  and  holding 
the  axle  box  in  place.  This  is  substantially  the  model  originated 
by  Walter  Hancock,  an  early  steam  carriage  builder,  and  is  by 
far  the  most  solid  design  of  wooden  wheel  possible.  It  is,  in 
fact,  practically  of  one  piece,  having  strength  to  withstand  side- 
wise  strains  that  would  speedily  wreck  a  wheel  of  the  type  ased 
in  horse  carriages. 

Dishing  of  Wheels. — Where  wooden  wheels  are  used  in  any 
kind  of  vehicle,  the  effect  of  elasticity  is  greatly  increased  by 
"dishing";  that  is,  by  inclining  the  spokes  from  the  exterior 
plane  of  the  rim  to  the  centre  point  of  the  axle  spindle,  so  as  to 
make  the  wheel  a  kind  of  flattened  cone.  This  construction  has 
the  effect  of  transforming  the  spokes  into  so  many  springs,  pos- 
sessing elastic  properties,  and  renders  the  wheel  capable  of  being 
deformed  under  sidewise  stress.  The  shocks  of  collision  with 
obstacles  are  thus  distributed  through  the  flexibly  connected 
parts,  as  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  wheel  were  made  in  one 
piece  or  on  one  plane,  and  the  consequent  wear  and  strain  is 
greatly  reduced.  The  dish  of  the  wheels  is  usually  balanced  by 
slightly  inclining  the  axle  spindle  from  its  centre  line,  thus  bring- 
ing the  lowest  spoke  to  a  nearly  vertical  position  with  relation 
to  the  ground,  A  great  resisting  power  to  shocks  produced  by 
obstacles  such  as  is  afforded  by  dished  wheels  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance in  vehicles  designed  for  good  roads  as  are  most  auto- 
mobiles, which  need  only  such  inclination  of  the  spokes  as  will 
provide  for  the  even  distribution  of  shocks  and  the  maintenance 
of  uniformity  in  pressure. 

Advantages  Attained  by  Dishing. — The  significance  of  the 
word  "dish"  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  it  indicates  a  dia- 
metrical section  of  about  the  shape  of  a  saucer  or  shallow  dish. 
While,  as  we  have  seen,  this  shape  furnishes  a  very  desirable 
spring  effect  against  sidewise  strains  and  shocks,  such  as  are 
met  in  swinging  around  a  corner  or  sliding  against  a  curb — since, 
although  a  wheel  is  always  weakest  sidewise,  it  is  difficult  to 
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thrast  a  cone  inside  out — there  are  several  considerations  that 
render  it  a  desirable  feature  for  wagons  of  all  descriptions. 

I.  The  first  of  these  has  reference  to  maintaining  a  balanced 
hang  to  the  wheel.  Under  the  conditions  of  travel  a  wheel 
acquires  the  tendency  to  crowd  on  or  off  the  spindle,  with  the 
result  that  it  eventually  wears  loose,  as  may  be  frequently  found, 
particularly  on  heavy  carts.  Since  the  spindle  is  tapered  it  is 
necessary  that  its  outer  centre  should  be  lower  than  the  inner, 
and  then  in  order  to  counteract  the  outward  inclination  of  the 
wheel,  and  consequent  tendency  to  roll  outwardly,  the  spindle 
end  must  be  also  carried  forward  sufficiently  to  make  the  wheel 


"gather,"  which  is  to  say,  follow  the  track.  A  moderate  dish 
contributes  to  the  end  of  bringing  the  tire  square  to  the  ground, 
while  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  wheel  to  rotate  without 
undue  wear  at  the  axle. 

2.  Another  constructional  advantage  involved  in  the  dishing 
of  wooden  wheels  relates  to  the  method  of  shrinking  on  the  iron 
tire.  As  is  known,  the  tire  is  first  forged  to  as  nearly  the  re- 
quired diameter  as  possible,  after  which  it  is  heated,  so  as  to 
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cause  it  to  enlar^  its  diameter,  and  in  this  state  placed  about  the 
rim  of  the  wheel.  When  once  more  cooled  it  fits  tightly.  As 
frequently  happens,  however,  a  tire  is  made  somewhat  too  small 
for  a  wheel,  which  involves  that,  in  the  act  of  shrinking,  it  will 
either  force  the  wheel  into  a  polygonal  shape  or  crush  one  or 
more  of  the  spokes.  By  giving  the  wheel  a  dish,  the  shrinkage  of 
the  tires  merely  increases  the  inclination  of  the  cone  from  base 
to  apex,  the  spring  of  the  spokes  being  quite  immaterial,  all 
suffering  to  about  the  same  extent. 

Dished  Wheels  for  Automobiles. — Ever  since  the  motor  car- 
riage industry  achieved  anything  like  large  proportions,  the 
possibility  of  using  dished  wheels  has  been  actively  discussed. 
The  numerous  advantages  to  be  attained  have  tempted  several 
inventors  to  devise  some  suitable  means  for  using  them  at  least 
on  heavy  wagons.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  De  Dion 
jointed  axle  and  the  Daimler  driving  differential.  However,  since 
a  largo  part  of  the  real  efficiency  of  a  dished  wheel  lies  in  an 
inclination  of  its  axle,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  application  to  an 
automobile  presents  serious  constructional  problems.  With  a 
divided  rear  axle  shaft  of  the  usual  description,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  incline  the  axles  from  the  differential,  except 
by  some  form  of  universal  or  slip-joint,  as  in  the  De  Dion 
carriages.  Consequently,  until  the  patents  on  this  device  expire, 
the  differential  gear  cannot  be  attached  above  the  springs,  as  is 
desirable,  for  many  reasons,  nor  can  dished  wheels  be  used. 

The  Use  of  Wood  Wheels. — Charles  E.  Duryea  enumerates 
the  following  advantages  to  be  found  in  using  wooden  wheels : 

1.  The  construction,  proportions  and  strength  suitable:  for 
given  requirements  have  been  carefully  determined  by  years  of 
practical  experience, 

2.  Being  practically  one  piece,  they  do  not  deteriorate  by 
usage  in  bad  weather  and  are  readily  cleaned. 
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3.  If  brdcen,  they  may  be  anywhere  repaired,  all  the  parts  being 

easily  obtainable. 

4.  They  will  often  give  good  service  even  in  a  bady  damaged 
condition. 

5.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  far  more  elastic  than 
wire  wheels. 

6.  In  wire  wheels  any  attempt  to  make  the  hub  of  proper  length 
to  give  spread  to  the  spdces  under  strain  results  in  a  clumsy 
appearance. 

7.  If  the  spokes  are  proportionately  strengthened  the  wire 
wheel  becomes  heavier  than  the  wood  wheel. 

8.  The  greater  number  of  spokes  in  a  wire  wheel,  and  their 
proximity  at  the  hub,  where  dirt  and  moisture  are  collected, 
prevents  easy  cleaning  and  promotes  rust. 

In  regard  to  elasticity  Mr.  Duryea  says: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wood  wheel  is  far  more  elastic  than  the  steel 
wheel,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  watching  a  light  buggy  drive  over  car 
tracks  or  rough  payments.  The  rims  of  the  wheels  vibrate  sideways,  some- 
times as  much  as  two  inches,  without  damage  to  the  wheel  or  axle,  on 
which  account  fewer  broken  axles  will  be  had  when  wood  wheels  arc 
used  instead  of  wire  ones.  While  it  is  true  that  the  pneumatic  tire  prac- 
tically removes  the  necessity  of  an  elastic  wheel,  there  is  no  need  of  refus- 
ing to  accept  a  valuable  feature." 

Dimensions  of  Automobile  Wlieels, — As  a  general  propo- 
sition we  may  assert  that  the  larger  the  wheel  the  smaller  the 
shocks  experienced  in  passing  over  inequalities  in  the  road-bed, 
and  the  smaller  the  buffing  qualities  required  in  the  tires.  Thus 
it  is  that  a  wheel  five  feet  in  diameter  will  sink  only  one-half  inch 
in  a  rut  one  foot  wide,  while  a  thirty-inch  wheel  will  sink  nearly 
three  times  as  deep,  with  the  result  that  the  resiliency  of  its  tires 
must  be  enormously  larger,  in  order  to  compensate  the  greater 
shock  experienced.  The  larger  wheel  also  rises  less  quickly  over 
obstructions.  These  are  considerations  of  great  importance  in 
motor  vehicles,  in  which  any  device  for  the  reduction  of  vibration 
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and  concussion  is  desirable.  Furthermore,  when  a  wheel  is 
properly  tired,  the  road  resistance  to  its  steady  and  even  rotation 
is  decreased  as  the  square  of  the  increase  in  its  diameter,  such  a 
wheel  of  sixty  inches  diameter  decreasing  the  resistance  in  a 
ratio  of  between  50  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  a 
wheel  of  thirty  inches  diameter. 


Fio.  TH.— DlaErom  sbOwInK  the  relative  drop  Into  a  road  mt  between  a  small  carriage 
wheel  and  one  twice  Its  diameter- 
There  are,  however,  other  methods  for  neutralizing  the  shocks 
on  rough  roads.  The  end  of  obtaining  a  low  and  easy-running 
rig  may  be  achieved  quite  as  well  by  increasing  the  width  of  the 
vehicle,  the  length  of  the  springs  and  the  size  of  the  tires,  as  by 
adding  to  the  height  above  the  ground.  Also,  the  broad  fire  is 
superior  to  the  nairow  one  in  the  very  same  particular  that  it  will 
not  sink  so  quickly  into  mud  and  sand,  and,  by  its  greater  bufHng 
properties,  neutralizes  the  concussion  otherwise  experienced  with 
smalt  wheels.  These  and  other  similar  considerations  have 
largely  determined  the  prevalent  practice  of  using  wheels  of 
moderate  diameter  for  automobiles. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  many  claim,  the  small  wheel  is  destruc- 
tive to  tires  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  diameter  and  an  increase  in 
proportion  would  involve  a  corresponding  economy  in  rubber. 
In  this  point,  as  in  others,  experiment  is  a  better  guide  than 
theory,  and  if,  as  some  claim,  heavy  high-speed  vehicles  can  be 
constructed  with  wheels  of  large  diameter,  they  have  only  to  build 
their  vehicle  and  try  it  out. 

Arguing  that  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  enlarge  the  diameter 
of  motor  carriage  wheels  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  an  offset 
to  the  concussions  experienced  on  rough  roads,  to  obtain  higher 
speed  within  certain  limits,  and  to  secure  greater  durability  for 
the  tires,  particularly  when  solid  rubber  tires  are  used,  a  promi- 
nent American  tire-maker  writes  as  follows: 

"To  prevent  traveling  on  the  rim  a  tire  should  bind  the  whole  surface 
of  the  rim.  The  higher  the  wheel  the  more  adhesive  surface  there  is 
for  the  tire.  When  the  tire  is  bound  in  by  lugs  the  natural  kneading 
and  straining  of  it  between  the  lugs  will  in  time  either  shear  off  the  lugs 
or  loosen  them.  Another  reason  why  a  large  wheel  is  to  be  preferred  from 
a  tire-maker's  point  of  view  is  that  a  large  wheel  does  not  turn  round 
so  many  times  in  a  given  distance,  and  consequently  does  not  wear  the 
tire  so  fast  If  a  tire  travels  very  fast  under  a  heavy  load  the  kneading 
of  it  causes  heating  and  cracking,  which  are  intensified  on  the  small  wheel. 
Our  experience  has  proved  that  a  large  wheel  greatly  reduces  the  above 
dilficultes." 

Troubles  with  Large  Wheels. — As  against  theoretical  ad- 
vantages involved  in  the  use  of  large  wheels,  there  are  numerous 
objections  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that,  the  larger  the  wheel  the  greater 
must  be  its  proportional  strength  and  weight  of  construction,  in 
order  to  neutralize  the  ill  effects  of  torsional  motor  effort,  and 
disproportionate  road  resistance.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  a  wheel  of  sixty-inch  diameter,  built  on  the  same 
dimensions  of  hub,  spokes  and  felloes,  as  a  wheel  of  thirty-inch 
diameter,  wiil  possess  considerably  more  than  twice  the  liability  to 
strain  and  breakage  from  the  causes  above  named.  If  we  may 
assert  that  such  increased  liability,  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  diameter  is  on  a  ratio  of  three  to  two,  it  is  obvious  that  a  wheel 
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of  sixty-inch  diameter  must  be  very  nearly  three  times  as  heavily 
and  strongly  built  as  a  wheel  of  thirty-inch  diameter,  in  order  to 
insure  its  durability.  We  may  readily  judge,  then,  at  about  what 
point  of  increased  diameter  a  light  pleasure  carriage  would  be 
equipped  with  cart  wheels.  This  is  only  one  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to  use  large  wheels  with  a 
modem  high-speed  motor. 
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CHAPTER    NINE. 
Solid  rubber  tires  ;  their  theory  and  construction. 

The  Question  of  Tires. — All  automobiles  and  cycles,  and  a 
large  number  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  use  rubber  tires.  The 
object  is  twofold: 

1.  To  secure  a  desirable  spring  effect. 

2.  To  obtain  the  requisite  adhesion  to  the  road. 

While,  with  properly  constructed  springs,  the  first  result  may 
be  achieved  with  steel  tires,  the  second  is  almost  impracticable 
when  the  power  is  applied  direct  to  the  wheel.  Thus,  if  a  light 
automobile  be  equipped  with  steel  tires,  the  wheels  will  not  drive 
on  an  imperfectly  resistant  road-bed,  unless  most  of  the  load  be 
placed  over  the  rear  axle,  which,  when  it  is  too  great  in  propor- 
tion, involves  the  disadvantage  that  the  steering  will  be  unre- 
liable, the  forward  wheels  tending  to  skid,  instead  of  turning  the 
vehicle  in  a  positive  manner.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to 
remedy  this  difficulty,  either  by  strewing  sand  in  front  of  the 
wheels  or  by  applying  power  to  all  of  them.  An  attempt  to  pro- 
duce adhesion  by  constructing  tires  with  teeth  or  corrugations,  or 
by  giving  them  extra  breadth,  would  increase  the  weight  for  only 
temporary  advantage.  The  simplest  and  readiest  resort  is  found 
in  the  use  of  rubber  tires. 

The  Reduction  of  Vibration.^ — On  the  point  of  reduced  vibra- 
tion in  a  vehicle,  as  it  is  related  to  the  kind  of  tires  used,  W. 
Worby  Beaumont  says : 

'It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  greater  comfort  of  the  rider  is  due 
to  lessened  severity  of  vibration  and  shock,  and  this  is  a  relief  in  which 
everything  above  the  tires  participates.  Now,  thia  means  a  reduction  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  every  part  of  the  car  and  motor  which  can  easily  be  under- 
estimated. The  experience  of  the  London  cab-owners,  whose  records  of 
every  cost  are  carefully  kept,  is  a  proof  of  this;  and  they  find  that  rubber- 
tired  wheels  suffer  very  much  less  than  the  iron-tired;  every  part  that 
09 
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could  be  loosened  or  broken  by  constant  severe  weatber  or  hard  vn>ration 

remains  tight  very  much  longer;  the  breakage  of  lamp  brackets,  hangers 
and  other  parts  does  not  occur,  and  that  even  the  varnish,  which  being 
hard  and  breakable,  lasts  a  great  deal  longer.  The  same  immunity  of  the 
high-speed  car  is  obtained  by  pneumatics,  as  compared  with  solids,  and  its 
value  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  greater  value  of  the  vehicle." 

The  Working  Unit. — The  situation  to  be  met  in  providing 
proper  supports  for  a  motor  carriage  may  be  more  readily  under- 
stood by  considering  the  vehicle  and  the  roadway  as  the  two  com- 
ponents of  a  working  unit,  precisely  like  two  mutually- moving 
parts  of  any  machine.  In  both  cases  these  parts  must  be  cal- 
culated and  arranged  to  move,  the  one  upon  the  other,  with  the 
least  possible  friction  and  wear.  An  English  authority  on  motor 
vans  writes  as  follows : 

"The  prime  fact  with  which  engineers  have  to  deal  is  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  design  mainly  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  road  on  which 
the  van  is  to  be  worked.  The  V-slides  of  a  planing  machine  are  integral 
parts  of  the  whole.  The  permanent  way  of  a  railroad  and  the  rolling  stock 
constitute  together  one  complete  machine.  In  just  the  same  way  the  King's 
highway  must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  all  and  every  combination 
of  mechanical  appliances  by  which  transport  is  affected  on  the  road.  In 
one  word,  if  we  attempt  to  dissever  the  road  from  the  van,  we  shall  fail  to 
accomplish  anything.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  maker  of  a  steam  van 
told  us  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  power  was  required  to 
work  his  van.  He  had  been  running  it  on  wood-paved  streets.  A  week  or 
two  later  on  he  was  very  much  more  surprised  to  find  that  on  fairly  good 
macadam  after  rain  he  could  do  next  to  nothing  with  the  same  van.  In 
preparing  the  designs  for  any  van,  the  quality  of  the  roads  must  not  for 
a  moment  be  forgotten ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  estimate  the  character  of  the 
road  by  anything  but  its  worst  bits.  A  length  of  a  few  yards  of  soft,  sandy 
bottom  on  an  otherwise  good  road  will  certainly  bring  a  van  which  may 
have  being  doing  well  to  grief.  Curiously  enough  we  have  found  this 
apparently  obvious  circumstance  constantly  overlooked.  This  is  not  all, 
however.  A  road  may  be  level,  hard,  and  of  little  resistance  to  traction, 
and  yet  be  very  destructive  to  mechanism.  This  type  of  road  is  rough  and 
"knobby;"  it  will  shake  a  vehicle  to  pieces,  and  the  mischief  done  by  such 
road  augments  in  a  most  painfully  rapid  ratio  with  the  pace  of  the  vehicle. 
Jarring  and  tremor  are  as  effectual  as  direct  violence  in  injuring  an.  auto. 
Scores  of  examples  of  this  might  be  cited.  One  will  suffice.  In  a  motor 
van  a  long  horizontal  rod  was  used  to  couple  the  steering  gear  to  the 
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leading  wheels.  The  rod  was  broken  solely  by  vibration.  It  was  replaced 
by  a  much  heavier  and  stronger  bar.  That  was  broken  in  much  the  same 
way,  and  finally  guides  had  to  be  fitted  to  steady  the  rod  and  prevent  it 
shaking." 

Analogies  for  a  Buffing  Support. — In  automobile  building 
the  principal  concern  is  for  the  vehicle,  which  must  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  endure  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of  road- 


Fia.  so.— Wheel  of  the  -'LUn"  Steam  Track,  showing  a  solid  rubber  coshloa  tin 


Becured  In  position  and  protected  by  metal  shoes  antond  the  rim.  Althoiul 
attachment  is  so  rigid  as  to  preveot  creeplDg.  a  very  effeotlTS  spring  eS« 
obtained  by  combination  of  the  cushion  tire  and  shoes.     It  Is  eftecaTO  for  h 


n  destroy  an  ordinary  tire. 


bed.  The  effect  on  the  road  is  quite  secondary.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  railroad  locomotives,  on  the  other  hand,  both  components 
of  the  working  unit,  the  vehicle  and  the  tramway,  must  be  con- 
sidered :  both  must  be  constructed  to  interact  with  a  minimal 
wear  and  damage.  In  this  connection  we  may  quote  Matthias 
N.  Forney,  a  well-known  locomotive  authority.  In  speaking  of 
springs,  which  in  locomotives  perform  some  of  the  functions 
delegated  to  flexible  tires  in  automobiles,  he  says : 
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"A  light  blow  with  a  hammer  on  a  pane  of  glass  is  sufficient  to  shatter 
it.  If,  however,  on  a  pane  of  glass  is  laid  some  elastic  substance,  such 
as  india-rubber,  and  we  strike  on  that,  the  force  of  the  blow  or  the  weight 
of  the  hammer  must  be  considerably  increased  before  producing  the  above 
named  effect.  If  the  locomotive  boiler  is  put  in  place  of  the  hammer,  the 
springs  in  place  of  the  india-rubber,  and  the  rails  in  place  of  the  glass, 
the  comparison  will  agree  with  the  case  above." 

While  in  automobiles  the  effect  on  the  road-bed  is  incon- 
siderable, the  light  and  delicately-geared  machinery  must  be 
protected  from  damage — the  anvil  must  be  shod.  Whence  it 
follows  that,  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  the  steel  rail  surface 
of  a  railroad,  utility  of  tires  increases  directly  with  their  yielding 
and  shape  restoring  properties.  The  more  readily  these  functions 
are  exercised,  the  smaller  the  wear  on  all  the  elements  composing 
the  working  unit.  Furthermore,  the  necessity  in  this  particular 
becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  weight  and  contemplated 
speed  capacity  of  the  vehicle,  and,  beyond  the  point  where  pneu- 
matic tires  are  practical,  must  be  compensated  by  more  efficient 
springs  and  lower  rates  of  travel. 

Rubber  Tires  for  Automobiles. — There  are  two  varieties  of 
rubber  tire  in  use  for  every  kind  of  vehicle  except  cycles:  the 
solid  tire  and  the  pneumatic,  or  inflatable  tire.  As  is  generally 
known,  the  pneumatic  tire  was  first  devised  in  order  to  furnish 
the  needed  resiliency  in  bicycles,  and  for  the  same  purpose  it  has 
been  found  useful  in  automobiles.  It  is  also  superior  in  point 
of  tractive  qualites,  "taking  hold"  of  the  road-bed  far  more 
effectively  than  the  best  solid.  It  has,  however,  one  notable 
disadvantage,  the  constant  liability  to  puncture,  with  the  con- 
sequent danger  of  being  rendered  useless.  In  order  to  remedy  \ 
this  defect,  inventors  and  manufacturers  have  introduced  such  ' 
features  as  thickening  the  tread  of  the  tire,  increasing  its  re- 1 
sistance  to  puncture  by  inserting  layers  of  tough  fabric  in  the 
rubber  walls,  and  reinforcing  the  tread  surface  in  various  ways. 

At  the  present  time  pneumatic  tires  are  almost  universally  used 
on  automobiles,  solids  being  found  only  on  electric  vehicles,  in- 
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tended  for  use  on  city  streets,  or  on  heavy  slow-speed  trucks  and 
vans.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  the  finality  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  and  that  there  are  still  reputable  authorities 
who  hold  that,  with  perfected  spring  attachments,  the  solid  tire 
may  yet  see  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 


Bis.  n.  rig.  B& 

Fioa.  a.  BS  and  83.— Three  varieties  ot  Solid  Rubber  Tire,  ghowtiiK  slupe  and  roettaoda 
^.  _..__>.. .1 , —     cj^  o.  9iiowBabro«dUre,  whlcn  iBaltacbed  bf  lorclng 


SS  Hhows  an  attachment  made  br  eoimeotlns  at  the  bam  bj  a  peripberal  T-piece, 
also  br  bolt!  secmlnK  sides  of  obaimel-ahaprd  rim.  All  three  vanetiea  show  rim 
ohannels,  eo  shaped  a9  to  alloir  ot  oonsldetaue  dlatonion,  laterlr,  under  load. 

W.  Worby  Beaumont  writes ; 

"For  high-speed  running  with  comfort  over  street  crossings  and  level 
railway  crossings,  the  expensive  pneumatic  is  necessary,  but  it  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  this  luxury,  and  it  will  only  be  paid  by  the  few  who  will 
pay  anything  tor  speed  After  a  while,  when  automobile  travel  settles 
down  to  the  moderate  speeds  of  the  majority,  and  to  the  requirements  of 
■■,  the  better  forms  of  solid  or  nearly  solid  tire,  in  which  a  corn- 
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paratively  Email  amount  of  internal  movement  of  the  rubber  takes  place, 
will  probably  be  most  used.  A  hard  pneumatic  tire  is  superior  to  this  for 
ease  at  the  bad  places  in  roads  and  over  crossings,  but  greater  strength 
of  material  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  is  yet  available  is  required  to  meet 
3.11  the  conditions." 


As  to  the  durability  of  solid  tires,  under  constant  use,  he  says: 

"With  regard  to  solid  tires,  the  experience  of  the  London  hansom  cabs 
h  of  much  interest  A  pair  of  i%  or  iJi  inch  tires  will  last  from  a  little 
over  six  months  to,  at  most,  nine  months.  The  most  rapid  wear  is  on  those 
cabs  which  have  the  best  and  fastest  horses,  if  we  except  those  cabs  that 
have  constantly  to  run  in  districts  where  the  road  surfaces  are  destroyed 
by  the  prevalence  of  tramways.  •  •  *  *  *  if  thirty  miles  per  day  for 
the  hansom  driven  by  men  who  are,  as  most  are.  allowed  two  horses  per 
day,  and  assuming  300  days  per  year,  then  a  year's  mileage  would  be  9,0oa 
They  run,  however,  not  more  than  eight  months  at  best  before  tire  renewal, 
so  that  the  mileage  is  not  probably  more  than  about  5,500  to  6,000.  *  •  • 
The  mileage  of  the  tires  on  the  four-wheel  cabs  is  much  greater,  as  would 
be  expected,  from  the  smaller  weight  each  wheel  carries  and  the  lower 
speed.    The  miles  traveled  per  month  will  also  be  less." 


Structural  Requirements  in  Solid  Tires. — The  shape  and 
methods  of  attaching  solid  tires  to  the  wheel  rims  must  both  be 
determined  with  reference  to  the  source  and  pull  of  the  strains 
likely  to  affect  them.  The  weight  of  the  vehicle  is  nearly  the 
greatest  source  of  wear,  but  even  this  consideration  is  closely 
rivaled  by  the  torsional  strain  from  the  engine  and  in  braking, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  almost  universal  use  of  comparatively 
small  wheels.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the  wheel  could  suffer  greater 
strain  than  the  tire  from  the  condition  last  mentioned.  In  view  of 
the  properties  of  rubber,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  solid  tire,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  weight 
of  the  vehicle,  will  largely  neutralize  the  destructive  effects  due  to 
every  cause  involved  in  the  structure  of  the  running  gear  and 
its  load.  By  this  means  is  obtained  a  greater  width  of  tread,  with 
a  probably  smaller  total  abrasion  of  the  surface  from  contact  with 
the  road-bed,  and  a  greater  opportunity  for  distributing  and  neu- 
tralizing the  harmful  strains. 
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The  tendency  in  solid  tires  is  that  cuts,  due  to  stones  or  other 
sharp  obstacles,  tend  to  spread  to  the  centre  of  the  tire  across  the 
tread.  This  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  strains  transmitted  from 
the  wheels,  as  above  noted,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  tendency 
from  destroying  the  tire  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  shape.  Ac- 
cordingly, tires  are  made  with  bevel  edges,  rather  than  on  square 
lines,  and  the  profile  is  slightly  rounded.  This  conformation, 
together  with  good  width  at  the  rim,  is  able  to  provide  for  absorb- 
ing much  of  the  surplus  vibration,  while  decreasing  the  ill  effects 
due  to  the  combined  action  of  a  heavy  load  and  road  resistance. 


On  the  whole  it  greatly  prolongs  the  life  of  the  tire.  The  curved 
surface  at  the  tread  and  the  bevel  edges,  tending  to  flatten  under 
the  load,  provide  a  sufficient  width  to  ensure  good  adhesion  and 
the  other  advantages  belonging  to  a  wide  tire,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  tendency  to  spread  tears  and 
cuts,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  Present  Situation  on  Solid  Tires.^ — In  justice  to  the 
earnest  efforts  of  numerous  inventors  to  improve  the  types  and 
efficiency  of  solid  tires,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  situation 
has  changed  materially  in  the  last  few  years.  As  shown  in  Figs. 
8i,  82  and  83  the  prevailing  types  of  tire  to  a  very  recent  date 
had  a  section  of  approximate  rounded  triangular  shape,  which, 
firmly  secured  at  the  sides,  all  around  the  rim,  possessed  a  min- 
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imum  degree  of  distortability  and  elasticity.  That  such  tires  were 
"unresiHent"  and  liable  to  tear  is  hardly  remarkable.  Further- 
more, that  they  were  subject  to  serious  cutting  by  stones  and 
other  sharp  objects  seems  no  less  than  inevitable.  Recent  im- 
proved tires,  departing  entirely  from  such  models,  have  attained 
a  good  degree  of  resiliency  and  of  immunity  from  such  accidents 
by  devices  like  perforating  and  concaving  the  sides  of  the  tire  all 
around  above  the  rim. 

The  Swinehart  solid  clincher,  shown  in  Figs.  84  and  85,  em- 
bodies the  excellent  features  of 

1.  A  Heavily  Beaded  Tread. 

2.  Deeply  Concaved  Sides. 

3.  Superior  Elasticity  in  the  Rubber, 

The  beaded  tread  and  ctmcaved  sides  permit  of  considerable 
compression  under  load  and  the  ability  of  absorbing  heavy  jolts 
without  serious  vibration.  As  will  be  readily  understood,  the 
construction  seems  to  go  far  to  warranting  these  claims.  The 
manufacturers  confidently  assert  that  their  tires  are  equal  to  any 
kind  of  service  up  to  35  miles  per  hour,  but  claim  high  efficiency 
at  speeds  above  40  miles  under  a  heavy  touring  car. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  TYPES  OF   PNEUMATIC  TIKES. 

Advantages  of  Pneumatic  Tires. — The  most  valuable  quality 
of  the  pneumatic  tire  is  its  resiliency,  or  the  ability  to  bounce  in 
the  act  of  regaining  its  normal  shape  after  encountering  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  road.  On  encountering  a  stone,  for  example,  it  will 
yield  to  a  certain  extent,  absorbing  or  "swallowing  it  up,"  at 
the  same  time  exerting  a  pressure  sufficient  to  restore  its  normal 
shape.     This  quality  begets  two  advantages  for  easy  driving: 

■  I.  It  does  away  with  much  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  wheel  in 
passing  over  obstacles,  which  is  otherwise  inevitable. 

2.  It  enables  the  tire  to  obtain  a  better  grip  on  the  road-bed. 

Commensurate  advantages  are  also  derived  from  this  cushion- 
ing quality  in  colliding  with  obstacles  to  one  side  or  other 
of  the  tread,  whence  the  total  pressure  exerted  through  the 
spokes  is  greatly  reduced  and  such  obstructions  exert  only  a 
fraction  of  their  usual  power  to  retard  the  easy  and  steady  opera- 
tion of  the  motor  and  steering  gear.  In  both  cases,  also,  a  large 
part  of  the  shocks  and  vibrations,  usually  transmitted  direct  to  the 
springs,  are  completely  absorbed.  No  solid  tires  could  furnish 
anything  like  such  advantages  in  operation ;  the  usual  result,  even 
with  the  most  flexible  springs,  being  that  the  motor  is  much 
shaken  or  damaged,  or  its  action  largely  impaired.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  use  of  solid  tires  on  electric  vehicles,  the 
damage  resulting,  both  in  point  of  efficiency  and  durability,  hav- 
ing been  estimated  by  several  authorities  as  high  as  30  per  cent. 

Pneumatic  Tires,  Speed  and  Power. — A  prominent  tire  ex- 
pert furnishes  the  following  data  on  pneumatic  tires,  based  on 
experiments : 
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"\  have  made  tests  with  zYi  and  3  inch  solid  rubber  tires  on  automobiles 
ranging  from  16  to  24  horse-power,  and  on  carriages  weighing  i  ton  to 
V/i  tons,  and  have  ascertained  that  both  of  these  automobiles  could  run 
safely  on  a  good  road  at  a  maximum  speed  of  42  kilometers,  25  i-io  miles, 
an  hour.  When  the  driver  attempted  to  go  beyond  this  speed  (always 
on  a  perfect  road)  the  motor  was  subjected  to  such  fearful  vibrations  its 
complete  demolition  was  threatened.  Under  the  same  conditions  of  horse- 
power, weights  and  tires,  but  on  what  is  considered  a  bad  road,  it  was 
impossible  to  attain  more  than  15  miles  an  hour.  The  same  autos,  with 
pneumatic  tires,  made  60  and  70  miles  an  hour  on  an  average  road." 

While  the  average  automobilist  never  contemplates  such  high 
speeds  as  60  or  70  miles  per  hour,  it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that 
speed,  combined  with  general  road  qualities,  furnishes  the  test 
conditions  for  the  jar-absorbing,  vibration-neutralizing,  and  ad- 
hesion-increasing properties  of  pneumatic  tires.  Furthermore, 
as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  it  may  be  correct  to 
assert  that  a  tire,  best  fitted  to  endure  test  conditions  as  to  speed, 
is  also  within  certain  limits  the  most  suitable  type  and  make  to 
travel  under  heavy  loads,  with  a  minimum  of  traction  effort.  For, 
as  most  figures  seem  to  indicate,  the  decrease  of  traction  effort 
is  in  ratio  with  the  elasticity  of  the  vehicle's  support. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  tests  as  these  were  made 
exclusively  with  high-speed  cars,  which,  as  is  generally  admitted 
even  at  the  present  day,  cannot  operate  satisfactorily  without 
pneumatics;  again,  that  the  tires  used  were  of  the  ordinary 
round  or  conical  tread  pattern  which  permit  of  very  little  dis- 
tortion under  load  and  very  slight  resiliency. 

Within  recent  years  several  types  of  solid  and  semi-solid  or 
cushion  tires  have  been  introduced,  which  seem  to  furnish  suf- 
ficient resiliency  and  traction  efficiency  for  ordinary  service. 
Among  these  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Swinehart  tire.  As 
shown  in  the  figure  page  105,  its  features  are  a  corrugated  tread 
and  concaved  sides.  The  makers  claim  for  their  tires  superiority 
over  pneumatics  on  any  except  the  heaviest  high-speed  cars,  not 
only  in  point  of  traction  and  speeding,  but  also  in  hi II -climbing. 

Single  and  Double-Tube  Tires. — There  are  two  varieties  of 
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pneumatic  tire,  the  single  and  the  double  tube.  The  double-tube 
tire  was  first  introduced,  and  in  all  its  various  forms  consists  of 
an  inner,  or  air  tube,  made  of  thin  and  elastic  india-rubber,  en- 
closed in  the  outer  or  case  tube,  built  up  of  strong  fabric  and  a 
tougher  and  denser  kind  of  rubber.  The  case  tube  is  split  on  its 
inner  face,  which  bears  against  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  in 
order  to  allow  the  air  tube  to  be  readily  removed  at  any  time  for 
repair  or  replacement.  The  single-tube  tire  was  devised  as  an 
improvement,  whereby  the  layers  of  thread  and  tough  rubber 
are  formed  upon  and  around  the  deUcate  air  tube,  making  the 
two  tubes  really  one.  The  double-tube  tire  is  most  commonly 
used  on  automobiles,  being  preferred  on  account  of  several  ad- 
vantages which  will  be  presently  mentioned. 

Fabric  Tires. — Pneumatic  tires  of  both  varieties  were  formerly 
built  up  with  layers  of  some  tough  woven  fabric,  such  as  canvas, 
in  which  the  warp  and  filler  are  of  the  same  size,  as  in  ordinary 
duck  and  other  cloth.  This  kind  of  fabric,  known  as  "square 
woven,"  has  many  objectionable  features,  particularly  when  the 
manufacturing  process  is  not  most  carefully  conducted.  Unless 
the  most  improved  methods  are  employed,  the  rubber,  during 
vulcanization  under  heat,  develops  wrinkles  in  the  canvas  fabric, 
which  causes  unequal  strains  on  the  various  plies,  or  layers,  and 
constitutes  the  defect  known  as  "buckling."  Even  without  this 
defect,  a  woven  fabric  tire  is  liable  to  develop  internal  chafing 
between  the  contiguous  threads  of  each  layer,  which  results  in 
heating,  to  the  eventual  deterioration  of  the  entire  structure. 

Thread  Tires. — Experience  has  proven  that  strength  and  im- 
munity from  heating  demand : 

1.  That  there  shall  be  sufficient  clearance  between  the  con- 
tiguous threads  of  a  tire  fabric  to  allow  a  large  and  firm  attach- 
ment between  the  rubber  layers  above  and  below  each  ply. 

2.  That  the  possibility  of  direct  contact  between  individual 
threads  shall  be  prevented,  thus  removing  the  occasion  for  chafing 
and  heating. 
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In  order  to  accomplish  these  results,  the  so-called  thread  fabric 
is  used  for  both  varieties  of  tire. 

Single-Tube  Thread  Tires. — The  methods  of  manufacturing 
single-tube  thread  tires  is  thus  explained  by  Pardon  W.  Tilling- 
hast,  their  original  inventor: 

"A  fabric  must  be  employed  in  which  there  is  no  starting  poini  ot  sep- 
aration between  the  fabric  and  rubber,  and  one  that  does  not  have  a  sub- 
stantially smooth  surface,  or  a  surface  that  is  continuous  in  the  same  plane. 
The  attaching  surface  of  the  fabric  presented  for  union  with  the  rubber 
must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  furnished  by  the  fabrics  in  use  at  the 
present  time.     A  plurality  of  plies  may  be  used,  some  of  the  pHes  having 
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a  more  open  weave  or  construction  than  other  plies,  and  all  plies  separated 
by  rubber,  which  will  give  in  effect  a  single  tube  or  mass  of  rubber,  having 
fibrous  threads  extending  throughout  the  mass  to  prevent  bursting,  and 
binding  the  whole  structure  into  a  substanfially  indestructible  body, 

"Another  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end  consists  essentially  of 
employing  a  fabric  which,  when  built  into  a  tire,  will  have  the  same  effect 
that  a  bath  towel  would  if  it  was  inclosed  and  imbedded  in  the  rubber, 
with  the  threads  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  inclosed  air  pressure 
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the  little  loops  or  fibres  extending  away  from  the  general  plane  of  the 
main  fabric  into  the  surrounding  rubber  and  being  vulcanized  therein,  fur- 
nishing an  increased  surface  for  union  with  the  rubber;  the  general  sur- 
face line  of  the  fabric  in  each  construction  is  to  be  broken  so  that  it  is  not 
continuous  in  the  same  plane,  and  there  is  no  starting  point  of  separation 
between  the  fabric  and  rubber." 

Accompanying  figures  illustrate  the  construction  of  two  re- 
cent-types of  tire.  One  of  them  is  built  up  with  a  number  of 
Etrands  of  thread  running  longitudinally  on  the  tube  and  wound 
spirally  with  other  threads  which  hold  them  securely  under  in- 
flation. The  spiral  windings  are  then  pushed  along  the  length 
of  the  tube,  so  as  to  reduce  the  distance  between  the  windings 


Ho.  88.— Diagram 


from  one-quarter  inch  to  less  than  one-eighth  inch,  with  the  result 
that  the  intermediate  sections  of  the  longitudinal  threads  are 
pushed  up  into  series  of  loops,  thus  forming  stronger  attachments 
for  the  fabric,  when  held  in  the  material  of  the  rubber  wall  built 
up  over  this  layer  of  threads.  Tillinghast's  other  method  of 
strengthening  the  fabric  against  any  cause  tending  to  burst  or 
tear  the  walls,  involves  several  layers  of  plies  or  layers  of  threads 
wound  on  in  two  diagonal  directions,  each  one  being  in  a  more 
open  construction  than  the  last,  the  closest  being  on  the  inmost  ply. 
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Manufacture  of  Thread  Tires. — In  the  construction  of  thread 

fabric  double-tube  tires,  each  case  tube  is  built  up  of  plies  of 
strong  threads  running  parallel,  and  unwoven,  except  for  light 
cross  threads  at  intervals  to  hold  the  main  threads  in  position. 
Each  ply  is  vulcanized,  above  and  below,  to  rubber  layers,  which 
are  applied  by  heat,  under  pressure,  causing  the  rubber  to  be 
forced  between  the  threads,  like  plaster  between  the  lathes  of  a 
wall,  and  entirely  surrounding  them.    The  entire  body  of  the  case 


Flit.  89.  Fls.  9a 

FlOB.  89  and  90.— Sections  of  doable  and  Bingle-tube  pneumatic  tires.  sbowIoB  ilupes 
o[  rims  and  metOooa  at  taetenlnK. 

tube  is  thus  in  practically  one  piece,  madeextra  strong  and^re-r 
sistant  by  arranging  the  threads  of  each  separate  ply  at  right 
angles  with  those  of  the  one  above  or  below  it.  Each  thread 
being  thus  thoroughly  imbedded  in  rubber,  those  in  consecutive 
layers  cannot  come  into  contact.  There  is  consequently  no  abra- 
sion or  heating,  and  the  threads  act,  both  separately  and  together, 
to  strengthen  the  structure  in  every  direction  of  stress.  The  end 
of  strength  is  achieved  by  using  several  plies  of  thread,  all,  in- 
serted under  even  tension,  which  cannot  be  done  with  square- 
woven  fabric.  A  further  advantage  claimed  by  the  advocate^  of 
thread  fabric  is  that  the  rubber  more  readily  and  more  com- 
pletely penetrates  the  interstices  between  the  threads  than  is 
possible  with  the  square  weave. 
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Attachments  for  Tires. — Where  single-tube  tires  are  used  on 
automobile  wheels  the  attachment  is  made  by .  bolts  passing 
through  the  rim  and  secured  by  wing  nuts  on  the  inside  surface, 
oi;  by  cementing  the  tire  to  the  rim,     .     . 

Each  bolt  is  of  one  piece  with  a  head  or  plate  imbedded  i, 
the  fabric.  While  such  attachment  is  sufficiently  strong  under 
ordinary  conditions,  particularly  when  the  tire  is  thoroughly  in- 
flated, it  is  desirable  to  spread  hard  cement  in  the  rim  channel, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  sand,  which  are 
always  seriously  destructive  to  the  tire. 

Single-tube  tires,  attached  as  described,  are  very  well  suited 
for  light  vehicles  and  low  speeds,  but  ndt~at  all  for  heavy,  high- 
speed service.  The' "principal  reason  is  that  the  "attachment,  al- 
though probably  the  best  possible  under  the  necessary  conditions 
of  service,  does  not  altogether  neutralize  the  tendency  of  the 
single  tube  to  creep,  nor  prevent  rolling  off  thejim,  'should  the 
lugs  become  loosened  or  broken.  Apart  from'-the  dangers  of 
puncture,  rim-cutting,  etc.,  shared  by  both  varieties  of. tire,  the 
single  tube,  as  at  present  designed,  exhibits  the  tendency  to  creep 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  greatest  strain  is  always  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  lugs.  Being  of  rounded  contour,  it  is  also  liable 
to  roll  on  any  attempt  to  make  a  sharp  comer  at  high  speeds,  the 
attachments  at  the  base  often  proving  insufficient  to  resist  the 
sidewise  stress,  and  being  repeatedly  loosened.  Thus,  although 
embodying  the  great  advantage  of  being  more  easily  treated  for 
puncture,  the  single-tube  is  practically  inferior  to  the  double-ttibe 
tire. 

Comparison  of  Tires. — As  regards  the  relative  merits  ■.of -the 

two  varieties  of  pneumatic  tire,  we  may  profitably  quote-Charles 
E.  Duryea.     He  states  his  conclusions  las  follows : 

"The  ordinary  round  tire  lying  in  an  arc-shaped  rim,  as  is  the  common- 
method,  cannot  utilize  its  side  waits  properly  when  meeting  an  obstacle, 
since  it  is  flattened  toward  the  rim  and  caused  to  bend  at  the  side  abruptly- 
at  two  places;  being  bent  outward  over  the  edge  of  the  rim  and  inward  at 
its  widest  point.  The  outward  bend,  together  with  dirt  which  may  get 
between  tire  and  rim,  tends  to  chafe  the  tire  on  the  edge  of  the  rim,  a 
phenomenon  commonly  known  as  rim  cutting.    The  other  bend  cannot 
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stretch  the  outer  layers  of  {a.bric,  so  it  must  compress  the  inner  fabric  and 
inner  rubber,  which  compression  rapidly  causes  a  crack,  weakening  the 
tire  from  the  inside,  with  the  result  that  in  a  short  while  the  tire  begins 
to  swell  along  the  sides  and  finally  bursts.  Any  rim,  therefore,  which 
will  hold  the  tire  at  the  bottom  only,  and  yet  preserve  it  from  rolling 
sidewise  on  the  rim,  is  conducive  to  long  life  of  tire,  for  it  leaves  the  side 
walls  free  from  short  bends  and  increases  the  depth  of  the  tire,  whidi 
increases  its  beneficial  results  as  well." 


BiiiEl»-ttlbe  pDenmkUo.  thronsh  one 
ahup  oonwraot  tbe  Blugle  tube. 
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An  accompanying  figure  of  a  mechanically  fastened  double- 
tube  tire  and  of  a  single-tube  cemented  tire  with  arc-shaped 
rim,  shows  their  shapes  when  inflated  and  when  deflated  to 
one-half  their  diameter;  demonstrating  that  since  a  double-tube 
tire  may  be  compressed  further  than  a  single  tube,  a  small  tire 
of  the  former  variety  is  as  efficient  in  smoothing  the  road  as  a 
larger  one  of  the  latter  variety.  A  proportionate  deflation  of  the 
two  shows  a  further  advantage,  in  that  the  walls  of  a  double-tube 
tire  are  bent  much  less  for  a  given  compression  than  those  of  a 
single  tube,  and  are  forced  against  the  edges  of  the  rim  with  much 
less  compression.  The  single-tube  tire  does  not  flatten  out  so 
widely  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  as  does  the  double  tub^ 
which  fact  is  of  importance,  because  added  width  means  added 
supporting  surface,  tending  to  resist  further  compression  as  it 
increases. 
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Duryea  concludes,  therefore,  that : 

"The  best  automobile  tire  is  the  one  mechanically  fastened  so  as  to 
relfeve  the  fabric  from  the  strain  of  holding  the  tire  in  position.    Its 

fabric  must  be  as  strong  as  possible,  because  of  the  heavy  service  which 
means  a  long  fibre  closely-woven  canvas  of  the  greatest  possible  strength 
and  the  fewest  necessary  thicknesses  which  arrangement  is  less  liable  to 
puncture  or  tear  than  any  thread  fabric  and  is  yet  as  flexible  as  the  neces- 
sary strength  will  permit  Being  mechanically  fastened,  the  fabric  need 
not  be  stretched  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  tire  which  increases 
the  resilience  and  lessens  the  strain  and  liability  of  rupture  in  passing  over 
obstructions." 

As  may  be  readily  understood,  a  further  advantage  gained  by 
using  a  double-tube  tire,  mechanically  fastened  at  the  base,  is  that 
the  sidewise  strains  encountered  in  turning  comers,  are  not  so 
liable  to  cause  rolling  off  the  rim.  In  bicycles  this  danger  is 
largely  averted  by  the  rake,  or  inclination,  taken  by  the  wheels 
in  turning  corners,  which  maintains  the  entire  wheel-structure, 
including  the  tire,  in  one  plane.  But  in  automobiles  this  rake 
cannot  be  obtained  except  with  the  front  or  steer  wheels,  the 
result  being  that  the  strain  brought  upon  a  tire  in  turning  cor- 
ners at  high  speed  is  enormous,  A  tire  standing  high  above  the 
rim  and  rigidly  attached  at  the  base  is  capable  of  a  very  con- 
siderable sidewise  deformation  without  particularly  great  dan- 
ger of  rupture  or  other  accident.  Howbeit,  if  the  inflation  be 
insufficient,  such  side  strains  are  very  liable  to  loosen  the  fasten- 
ings, particularly  when  clamps  are  used. 

Advantages  of  Double  Tubes. — Double-tube  tires  are  prac- 
tically immune  from  creeping,  on  account  of  the  security  of  their 
attachment  to  the  wheel  rim.  They  will  not  roll  off,  like  single 
tubes,  although  the  attempt  to  turn  sharp  corners  at  high  speed 
strains  the  fabric  excessively,  and  at  times  may  result  in  rupture. 
There  are  two  general  methods  of  attachment :  by  clinches  and  by 
side-flange.  In  both  there  is  a  secure  joint  between  the  tire  base 
and  the  rim  at  every  point  around  the  periphery  of  the  wheel. 
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Clincher  Tires. — A  very  large  proportion  of  double-tube  tires 
are  of  the  clincher  type,  being  constructed  with  rubber  and  fabric 
flanges  on  either  side' of  the  case  tube,  which  fit  snugly  into 
channels  formed  by  inturning  the  edges  of  the  rim.    These  chan- 
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ing bottom  flanEes  and  ratalDlng  riDES  held  to  rim  by  clips  and  UQts. 


nels  are  the  clinches.  In  removing  the  case  tube  it  is  necessary  to 
insert  a  flat  tool  between  it  and  the  rim  and  pry  them  apart. 
This  operation  is  tedious  and  also  involves  very  great  strain  on 
the  fabric.  A  careless  hand  may  also  cut  or  bruise  Ihfe  air  tube, 
particularly  when  it  is  not  protected  by  a  flap. 
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Side-Flange  Tires. — The  side-flange  tire  is  gradually  sup- 
planting the  clincher  in  very  many  quarters,  embodying,  as  it 
does,  the  advantage  of  being  readily  removable,  without  strain  or 
injury  to  the  fabric  or  rubber.  The  original  patterns  of  this 
variety  of  tire  were  held  upon  the  flat  rim  between  two  annular 
plates  or  flanges,  bolted  through  the  felloe.  The  Goodyear  tire, 
probably  the  first  of  its  type,  was  further  enforced  by  strands  of 
braided  wire  at  the  base  on  either  side  of  the  opening  of  the  case 
tube.  Its  later  forms  have  the  wires,  but  are  retained  on  the  rim 
by  two  endless  steel  flange  rings  and  an  open  steel  locking  ring, 
which  holds  the  flanges  in  position. 

The  Dunlop  Tire. — The  latest  Dunlop  tire  is  logically  in  the 
side-flange  class.  Its  special  feature  has  always  been,  two  end- 
less wire  rings  at  either  side  of  the  .base,  which  furnishes- a  suf- 
ficiently firm  attachment  to  th^  rim.  Former  models  of  this  tire 
were  removable  in  the  same  manner  as  clinchers,  by  prying  over 
the  side  of  the  rim  channel.  At  present,  however,  removal  is 
accomplished  by  loosening  one  of  the  tubular  retaining  rings, 
which  is  cut  and  securely  held  in  place  by  screwing  up  a  turn- 
buckle. 

The  Fisk  tire  has  its  case  tube  flanged  at  the  base  in  some- 
what the  same  fashion  as  a  clincher,  but  is  secured  to  the  flat 
rim  by  two  metal  rings  fitting  snugly  over  the  flanges  and  held 
tightly  in  place  by  lugs  and  bolts. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN. 

PKBUMATIC  TIRS  TROUBLES. 

Accidents  to  Pneumatic  Tires. — ^Thc  serviceability  of  pneu- 
matic tires  depends  upon  a  number  of  considerations,  quite  apart 
from  any  question  of  their  merits  as  manufactured  products. 
That  a  tire  should  embody  the  best  available  materials  and  work- 
manship must  be  evident  on  reflection,  and  any  occasions  for  dis- 
ablement arising  from  faults  in  these  particulars  need  no  lengthy 
consideration.  If  the  case  tube  is  poorly  made,  it  will  heat  and 
crack.  If  the  wall  is  too  thin  it  will  tear  or  cut.  If  the  walls  and 
tread  are  too  thick  and  heavy  the  difficulty  of  bending  under 
load  is  increased,  sharp  comers  being  formed  and  the  fabric 
ruptured.  If  the  attachment  to  the  rim  is  insufficient  the  tire 
will  creep. 

Causes  of  Excessive  Wear  in  Tires. — A  tire  may  be  injured 
in  a  number  of  ways,  on  account  of  faulty  attachments,  careless- 
ness or  hard  service.  Among  the  commonest  forms  of  wear  and 
tear  are; 

1.  Creeping. 

2.  Puncture. 

3.  Rim-cutting. 

4.  Cracking  of  the  walls, 

5.  Excessive  wear  cm  the  walls  or  tread. 
(6.  Chemical  action. 

The  Creeping  of  Tires. — Creeping  is  found  almost  exclusively 
in  single-tube  tires.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wdght  of  the 
vehicle,  in  process  of  travel,  tends  to  centralize  the  pressure  on 
the  rubber  walls,  and  cause  the  tire  to  bulge  just  forward  of  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  ground.  As  may  be  readily  recc^ized, 
a  continued  succession  of  such  bulgings  tends  both  to  loosen  the 
^ulhesioa  of  the  tire  and  the  rim,  .and  also  to  cause  the  tire  to 
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push  forward  from  the  ground,  and  thus  around  the  rim,  in  the 
effort  to  relieve  and  distribute  the  pressure.  As  a  result,  when 
inflation  is  insufficient,  great  strain  and  pull  will  be  exerted  where 
the  valve  is  joined  to  the  tire,  and  a  rupture  often  follows  at  that 
point.  Even  were  it  possible  to  obviate  the  last-named  accident, 
it  is  evident  that  the  service  of  a  tire,  thus  loosened  by  the  creep- 
ing process  is  impaired.  Moreover,  it  would  inevitably  roll  side- 
ways from  the  rim  before  it  had  been  long  in  use.  Also,  if  loose, 
it  chafes  at  the  rim  and  wears  quickly.  The  only  assurance  against 


creeping  in  a  single-tube  tire  is  found  in  reliable  bolt  and  lug 
fastenings.  Double-tube  tires  are  immune  from  creeping  on  ac- 
count of  having  complete  peripheral  attachments  in  clinches,  side 
flanges,  etc. 

Puncture  of  Tires. — The  accident  known  as  puncture  is  such 

a  piercing  of  the  air  tube  as  allows  the  air  to  escape  and  flatten 
the  tire.  It  is  generally  caused  by  a  sharp  stone  or  a  nail  piercing 
the  tread,  in  which  event  the  air  tube  must  be  immediately  re- 
paired or  else  a  new  one  substituted. 

Among  other  possible  causes  of  puncture  are: 

1.  Nipping  of  the  air  tube  by  the  tire  removing  lever ;  by  the 
lug  of  the  screw  bolt;  by  the  edge  of  the  case  tube. 

2.  Sand  or  other  hard  substances  in  the  case  tube. 
Puncture  is  always  an  annoying  accident,  but  with  the  later 

makes  of  tire,  particularly  those,  equipped  with  a  leather  tread,  it 
happens  less  often  than  formerly. 
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Rlm-Cuttins. — Rim-cutting  of  pneumatic  Ures  is  a  mishap 
arising  generally  from : 

1.  Sand  or  sharp  particles  lodged  between  the  tire  and  the 
edges  of  the  rim,  which,  particularly  when  the  tire  is  partially 
deflated,  cut  through  the  outer  layer  of  rubber  to  the  fabric 
beneath. 

2.  Overloading,  or  compelling  a  tire  to  carry  a  weight  greater 
than  its  dimensions  warrant  This  causes  the  tire  to  flatten,  in 
spite  of  persistent  extra  inflating,  and  the  result  is  nearly  always 
shearing-off  at  the  edges  near  the  points  where  the  flanges  en- 
gage the  clinches. 

3.  Defective  or  bent  rims.  Rims  may  be  unsuitable  for  given 
makes  of  tire,  because  made  for  some  other  style.  It  is  essential 
that  the  tire  fit  the  rims  perfectly,  since,  if  the  attachment  is  not 
tight,  movement  and  chafing  result,  or  stones  and  sand  find 
lodgment ;  if  it  is  too  tight  the  pressure  against  the  edges  of  the 
rim  is  excessive. 

Loose  or  ill-fitting  studs  always  allow  some  movement  of  the 
tire,  and  occasion  cutting,  at  least  in  spots  around  the  rim. 

These  mishaps  occur  less  frequently  at  present  than  those  due 
to  bent  or  rusty  rims,  which  work  the  same  havoc  as  those  that 
fit  poorly.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  keep  the  rim  in  per- 
fect repair,  to  clean  out  all  evidences  of  rust,  and  to  remedy  any 
bends  or  breaks  at  once. 

4.  Insufficient  inflation  is  often  a  cause  of  cutting,  even  when 
the  rims  are  in  perfect  repair.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  tirea 
pumped  hard  at  all  times.  If  cutting  then  results,  it  is  the  least 
possible  evidence  that  the  tires  are  too  small  for  the  load  they 
are  obliged  to  carry. 

Carriage  builders  of  the  present  day  are  able  to  calculate  very 
accurately  the  endurance  of  a  tire  under  a  predetermined  load. 
But  if  the  vehicle  is  used  for  purposes  not  contemplated  in  the 
original  design,  it  is  evident  that  the  tires  will  not  endure.  Exces- 
sive speeds,  like  overloading,  will  work  destruction  of  the  best 
tires.     Indeed,  both  extremes  amount  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
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No  means  has  yet  been  devised  to  insure  tires  used  on  very  high- 
speed machines. 

5.  Sharp  curves  or  excessive  side-slip  tend  to  produce  a  side 
pressure  that  is  concentrated  at  the  rim,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  car,  or  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven,  are  liable 
to  result  in  cutting  of  the  case  tube.  Side  slipping  or  skidding 
is  largely  neutralized  in  cars  with  long  wheel-base,  but,  even 
with  this  desirable  structural  feature,  occasions  may  arise  in 
which  rim-cutting  results  from  sudden  turns.  Once  started,  a 
weak  point  is  developed  that  tends  to  increase  the  rent  under  all 
favorable  circumstances. 

Cracking  of  the  Walls. — If  a  tire  is  well  made  any  evidence 
of  cracking  of  the  case  tube  may  safely  be  attributed  to  driving 
with  insufficient  inflation.  As  the  result  of  a  puncture  or  other 
mishap,  all  the  air  may  be  exhausted,  causing  the  fire  to  be  com- 
pletely flattened  under  the  weight  of  the  vehicle.  If  this  does 
not  immediately  produce  cracking  of  the  case  tube,  it  is  a  rare 
good  fortune.  Long  continued  pressure  of  this  kind  will  in- 
fallibly tear  and  destroy  the  fabric. 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  make  such  repairs  as  are  pos- 
sible at  the  time,  or  else  to  insert  a  new  air  tube.  If  no  extra 
air  tube  is  at  hand,  and  repairs  cannot  be  made  conveniently, 
the  best  makeshift  is  to  procure  sufficient  length  of  old  rope  to 
wind  around  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  inside  the  case  tube. 
This  may  be  done  by  jacking  up  the  wheel,  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion  as  if  to  insert  a  new  air  tube,  and  starting  to  wind  the 
rope  inside  the  case  tube,  entirely  around  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  until  no  more  can  be  inserted.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
leave  sufficient  clearance  to  insert  the  flange  of  the  tube  in  the 
clinch.  There  will  thus  be  afforded  sufficient  support  to  keep 
the  tire  from  being  flattened  for  more  than  half  its  diameter,  thus 
probably  saving  the  case  tube. 

Excessive  Wear  on  the  Walls  or  Tread. — Obviously  a  tire 
must  undergo  considerable  wear  in  course  of  use.  With  the  best 
possible  roads  and  the  highest'  grade  of  rubber  a  more  or  less 
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rapid  deterioration  is  inevitable.  For  this,  of  course,  there  is  no 
remedy.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  avoid  excessive  wear  when- 
ever possible. 

No  tire  should  be  used  after  the  rubber  at  the  tread  or  side 
walls  has  been  worn  down  to  the  fabric.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  structure  is  weakened,  offering  a  smaller  resistence  to  punc- 
ture and  tearing,  also  exposing  the  fibre  to  the  destructive  action 
of  water  and  other  corrodents,  not  to  mention  the  more  rapid 
wear  due  to  abradents,  sand,  etc. 

In  case  of  extraordinary  accidents  that  cut,  wear  or  tear  the 
walls,  the  case  tube  should  be  replaced  immediately,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  explosive  rending  of  the  air  tube.  This  latter  is  a 
far  more  serious  mishap  than  any  mere  puncture  or  even  cutting, 
and  very  frequently  precludes  the  possibility  of  repair. 

With  wheels  not  perfectly  parallel,  a  condition  to  be  found 
almost  exclusively  on  the  front  wheels,  there  is  Hable  to  be  a 
very  great  wear  on  the  treads.  This  is  inevitable,  since  both 
wheels  must  slide  in  a  sidewise  direction,  quite  as  much  as  they 
can  rotate,  involving  an  unnecessary  waste  of  good  rubber. 

The  cause  of  non-paralleusm  in  the  front  wheels  is  gen- 
erally to  be  found  in  a  short  or  bent  drag  link  between  the  steer- 
ing arms,  and  this  condition  should  be  carefully  searched  for 
before  other  troubles  are  suspected. 

Sudden  braking,  although  sometimes  inevitable,  as  in  at- 
tempting to  avoid  running  down  a  foot  passenger  or  colliding 
with  any  object  in  the  road;  is  a  frequent  source  of, wear  on  rear- 
wheel  tires.  Causing  the  wheels  to  slide,  before  the  momentum 
of  the  car  is  overcome,  it  must  inevitably  cause  wear  at  the 
tread.  For  sake  of  "preserving  the  tires,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  brake  of  an  automobile  should  be  thrown  on  as  gradually 
as  possible. 

Direct-acting  brakes,  or  shoe  brakes,  such  as  are  used 
on  heavy  horse  wagons  with  steel  tires,  are  mentioned  by  some 
authorities  as  destructive  to  the  treads  of  rubber  pneumatics. 
They  are  practically  never  used  on  automobiles  at  the  present 
day,  and  need  not  claim  much  of  our  attention.    It  may  be  said. 
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however,  that  their  destructive  action  seems  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  bearing  surface.  With  a  direct-acting  brake  of 
sufficient  surface  to  avoid  concentration  of  strain  on  a  limited 
area  of  tread,  the  wear  would  be  very  much  less.  One  authority 
states  that  he  has  used  such  a  shoe  brake  on  a  pneumatic  tricycle 
tire  for  several  years  without  harmful  results. 

Driving  against  curbstones  is  often  the  occasion  of  wear 
upon  the  side  walls  of  a  tire.  If  frequently  repeated  the  fabric 
will  be  exposed,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tire  hastened.  A 
driver  should  always  avoid  contact  with  a  curbstone,  since  in- 
juries to  the  wheels  and  tires  are  by  no  means  warranted  by  the 
slight  advantage  gained  in  point  of  convenience  to  passengers. 

Chemical  Action, — Under  the  general  head  of  chemical  action 
we  may  include  causes  operating  to  corrode  or  rot  any  part  of  the 
tire.  Chemical  deterioration  may  affect  both  the  rubber  and  the 
fabric,  and  in  either  case  rapidly  wrecks  the  tire.  The  best  and 
strongest  tires  are  as  liable  to  chemical  injury  as  any  others. 

The  rubber  of  a  tire  suffers  chemical  deterioration  from  the 
action  of  oil,  gasoline  or  acids.  These  substances,  whether  care- 
lessly dropped  upon  the  tire  or  present  at  any  part  of  the  roadway 
over  which  it  travels,  are  always  destructive  in  their  action.  If, 
therefore,  gasoline  or  oil  are  accidentally  spilled  upon  a  tire,  it 
should  be  wiped  clean  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  allow  the  wheels  to  stand  in  accidental  puddles 
of  oil  on  the  table  floor.  Under  the  action  of  such  substances 
rubber  hardens,  losing  its  elasticity  and  tenacity,  and  developing 
a  tendency  to  wear  and  chip. 

Strong  and  steady  light,  as  well  as  high  or  changing  tem- 
perature, is  harmful  to  rubber.  After  a  tire  has  been  in  use 
for  some  time  it  is  less  liable  to  suffer  from  light  and  heat  than 
a  new  tire.  However,  no  tire,  new  or  old,  should  be  exposed  for 
extended  periods  in  blazing  sunlight  Particularly,  it  must  be 
said,  it  should  never  be  left  near  a  window,  so  that  the  sun  shines 
through  glass.  Sunlight,  under  such  conditions,  tends  to  harden 
the  rubber,  causing  it  to  develop  cracks.  Heat  acts  in  similar 
fashion,  although,  unless  excessive,  far  more  slowly. 
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Extra  tires  carried  on  a  car  should  always  be  kept  in  cases, 
such  as  are  provided  for  the  purpose  by  tire  dealers.  This  rule 
applies  with  particular  force  to  the  very  elastic  air  tubes,  which 
should  be  stored  in  bags  in  some  convenient  place  away  from  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  Many  expensive  air  tubes  have  been 
unnecessarily  ruined  by  lying  loose  in  the  wicker  baskets  at  the 
sides  of  the  tonneau. 

Tires  in  use  are  not  as  liable  to  injury  from  sunlight  as  the 
extra  stored  tires,  for  the  reason  that  the  dust  and  mud  of  travel, 
while  not  directly  contributing  to  the  advantage  of  the  rubber, 
seem  to  neutralize  the  ill  effects  of  the  sun's  rays  in  an  efficient 
manner.  This  is  the  best  explanation  of  the  fact  that  used  tires 
are  less  liable  to  injury  than  new  ones. 

Chbmicai.  jnjdky  to  the  fabric  or  thread  lining  of  a  tire 
consists  most  usually  in  rotting  from  the  presence  of  water  or 
dampness.  Injury  by  oil,  acid,  etc.,  is  much  more  remote.  On 
account  of  the  liability  of  the  fabric  to  be  rotted  by  moisture,  it 
is  particularly  desirable  that  the  rubber  be  not  allowed  to  wear 
away,  so  as  to  expose  it. 

Dampness  acts  on  the  fabric  of  stored  tire  far  more  quickly 
than  water  will  act  on  canvas  wholly  immersed  in  it.  Water  has 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  penetrating  even  the  minutest  chinks  or 
punctures,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  fibres  composing  the 
tire  fabric.  Only  one  result  can  follow :  the  fabric  will  be  broken 
down  and  the  case  tube  correspondingly  weakened.  Very  fre- 
quently tires  will  burst  from  this  cause,  after  being  stored  through 
the  winter  months. 

When  in  constant  use  the  -fabric  of  a  tire  is  very  little  in 
danger  of  deterioration  from  water,  although  dampness  in  the 
stable  should  always  be  avoided.  A  tire  in  use,  however,  is  ex- 
posed to  an  ever  graver  danger:  a  cut  in  the  tread  of  the  case 
tube  may  admit  sand  or  mud,  which,  working  under  the  outer 
layer  of  rubber,  will  form  a  pocket,  where  water  may  collect  and 
begin  work  on  the  fabric.  Any  sign  of  a  cut  or  a  blister — as 
lumps  covering  sand  or  mud  are  called — should  warn  the  driver 
that  the  tire  needs  repair. 
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Dimensions  of  Pneumatic  Tires. — Nearly  the  most  import- 
ant consideration  in  securing  the  best  service  from  pneumatic 
tires  is  that  they  should  be  of  sufficiently  large  dimensions  for 
the  load  they  are  intended  to  carry.  A  large  part  of  the 
troubles  with  tires,  so  conspicuous  in  former  days,  was  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  they  were  too  small  for  their  loads. 
That  they  should  be  sufficiently  inflated  is  also  important. 
The  proper  dimensions  and  air-pressures  for  double-tube  tires, 
as  given  by  Michelin  and  other  authorities,  are  found,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  loads  between  350  pounds  and  a  maximum  of  600  pounds 
per  wheel,  2J  Inches  diameter,  inflation  pressure,  50  pounds. 

For  loads  between  440  and  660  pounds  per  wheel,  3j^  inches 
diameter,  inflation,  70  pounds. 

For  loads  between  550  and  990  pounds  per  wheel,  3J^  inches 
diameter,  inflation,  71  to  78  pounds. 

For  loads  between  660  and  1140  pounds  per  wheel,  4  inches 
diameter,  inflation,  71  to  78  pounds. 

For  loads  between  880  and  1320  pounds  per  wheel,  4%  inches 
diameter,  inflation  71  to  78  pounds. 

For  loads  between  iioo  and  1650  pounds  per  wheel,  $% 
inches  diameter,  inflation,  71  to  85  pounds. 

The  inflation  pressure  may  be  indicated  by  pressure  gauges, 
such  as  are  furnished  by  some  supply  houses,  but  may  be 
judged  sufficient  when  the  tire  stands  firm  under  the  load.  A 
tire  too  small  for  the  load  will  likely  burst  under  pressure 
sufficient  to  render  it  firm. 

Care  of  Tires. — In  addition  to  the  several  principles  stated 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  but  little  on 
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the  matter  of  caring  for  tires,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  common  mishaps. 

1.  A  tire  of  proper  size  for  the  load  carried,  if  kept  properly 
inflated,  is  less  liable  to  puncture  than  when  allowed  to  become 
soft. 

2.  It  is  undesirable  to  overload  a  car,  so  as  to  bring  more 
than  the  maximum  pressure,  as  given  above,  upon  each  wheel. 
The  rest  of  the  machinery  may  endure  it    the  tires  will  suffer. 


Fio-  108. 
Fias.  lOI-IOl.— Showing  BucceBBlve  stages  In  the 
ollncher  pneamatlo  tire  br  tlte  lasortlon  ol  s 

This  is  one  very  excellent  reason  why  pneumatic  tires  may 
not  be  used  on  commercial  automobiles. 

3.  Excessive  speeds  are  made  possible — at  least  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  automobile  design — by  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires. 
The  inevitable  consequence,  however,  is  the  rapid  destruction 
of  the  tires.  Over-speeding  is  in  this  respect  equivalent  to 
overloading. 
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4.  Sudden  braking,  which  causes  the  tires  to  drag  by  re- 
straining the  rotation  of  the  wheels,  should  be  avoided,  when- 
ever possible.     Tires  so  treated  wear  and  tear  rapidly. 

5.  Sudden,  or  short,  turns,  by  distorting,  or  straining  the 
tires,  often  results  in  tearing  out  and  destruction. 

6.  A  tire  should  never  be  allowed  to  rub  against  a  curb  stone 
or  other  low  ridge.  Running  in  a  street  car  track  is  not  the 
best  practice,  as  it  sometimes  results  in  undue  wear  upon  the 
tire  treads,  and  occasionally  causes  cutting  of  the  walls. 

7.  Any  evidence  of  wearing  or  tearing  of  the  tread  or  case 
tube  should  lead  to  speedy  repair.  Tears  in  the  outer  rubber 
cover  generally  increase  in  size,  allowing  sand  and  moisture 


to  work  in,  forming  "blisters,"  injuring  the  fabric  and  tearing 
oS  the  outer  layer  of  rubber.  It  is  well  to  have  any  tear,  small 
or  large,  vulcanized  as  soon  as  possible,  thus  saving  further 
trouble  and  expense.  A  new  tread  should  be  vulcanized  on 
before  the  fabric  of  a  tire  Is  exposed.' 

8.  Never  allow  a  tire  on  a  vehicle  to  become  deflated.  If  it 
leaks,  remove  it  for  repair, 

g.  Particular  care  should  be  exercised,  in  removing  and  re- 
turning case  tubes,  not  to  rip  or  pinch  the  air  tube,  either  with 
the  tire  tool  or  between  the  ends  of  the  wall,  or  under  the  clips. 

Repair  of  Tires^ — Formerly  books  treating  of  tires  included 
explicit  directions  for  repairing  punctured  and  injured  tires. 
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Most  of  the  rules  and  directions  then  given  are  out  of  date 
at  the  present  day.  Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this 
statement : 

I.  The  greater  weight  of  the  vehicles  now  in  use  causes 
considerable  heating  within  the  tire,  particularly  when  the 
fabric  is  not  securely  united  with  the  rubber  in  the  case  tube, 
or  when  it  rips  and  tears  in  the  tread.  Often  the  mere  move- 
ment of  the  tire  generates  considerable  heat.  This  condition 
naturally  destroys  the  effect  of  most  rubber  cements,  such 
as  are  used  for  attaching  patches  to  the  inner  tube,  or  for 
securing  plugs  in  the  case  tube. 


Fig.  lOT.  FlO.  106. 

FiOB.  lOT-IDB.— ShQwliig  method  of  remorliiE  the  air  tuba  wltlt  a  alnEle  (stepped) 

2,  The  work  of  repairing  an  air  tube  is  altogether  too  deli- 
cate an  operation  to  be  undertaken  by  any  amateur.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  large  tubes  intended  to  contain  high 
pressures. 

3-  Experience  warrants  the  statement  that  the  common  run 
of  plugs,  patches,  foolish  tire  bands  and  all  other  repairs 
effected  by  the  use  of  cement  are  worse  than  useless  for  pres- 
ent-day tires.    Only  vulcanizing  can  effectually  remedy  darn- 
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FlQB.  109-1  IE.— Diagrams  of  variooa  mlahaiie  to  pnenmatlo  tires.    FIbi.  1( 
air  tabs  restlDc  over  ■  parfectly  fltCInK  chaplet  head;  Figs.  109a  a 

effects  of  poorly  flttlQB  diaplets,  ahowimi  liabUltr  * — ■-->•' - 

Fig.  110,  air  tnbe  pinched  ncder  the  edge  of  case  tul 

bj  attempt  to  pulldown  chaplet — in  both  tho^e  caH__ „ 

olentlr  iiiflatsd  while  attaching  the  case  tube:  Flge.  HE  and  I  IS.  the  right  and 
wrons  war  to  raise  the  edge  at  the  caae  tabs  over  the  clioch;  Figs.  113  and  114, 
two  ways  In  which  the  air  tabe  luay  be  nipped  by  allowtiMr  tbe  tire  tool  to  pena- 
tmtotoolat. 


-.  --=-. .,8b, the 

lop  inching  of  the  air  tnbe; 
;  Fig.  Ill,  BlrtQbe  pinched 
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age  encountered  in  any  form  of  tire.  Vulcanizing  should  al- 
ways be  done  by  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  working 
rubber. 

An  effectual  method  of  guarding  against  disablement  from 
tire  accidents  is  to  carry  at  least  one  extra  case  tube,  and 
several  extra  air  tubes.  Both  varieties  of  extra  tube  should 
be  carefully  wrapped  and  protected  from  sunlight  and  moist- 
ure. Moisture  within  the  case  tube  will  soon  work  destruc- 
tion to  the  air  tube. 


In  the  event  of  being  caught  with  no  extra  air  tube,  the 
damaged  tube  may  be  removed  from  the  case,  which  may  then 
be  filled  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a  coil  of  half-inch  rope, 
wound  around  the  rim,  and  stuffed  info  the  case  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  so  as  to  prevent  too  much  bending  of  the  walls. 
The  support  thus  formed  will  enable  the  case  to  be  used  at 
a  slow  speed,  until  the  return  home.  If  the  tire  is  a  clincher,  the 
process  of  stuffing  in  the  rope  is  tedious.  If  a  side-flange  tire  is 
used,  the  process  is  far  simpler. 
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Types  of  Automobiles. — Within  the  last  three  years  the  con- 
struction of  automobiles,  or  motor-propelled  road  vehicles  has 
been  greatly  modified  and  improved  in  a  number  of  particulars. 
The  troubles  that  were  previously  notable  are  now  very  nearly 
overcome,  and  in  the  case  of  steam,  electric  and  gasoline  car- 
riages alike  the  ideal  of  a  perfectly  practical  machine  is  rapidly 
being  approximated.  Neither  has  this  gradual  development  of 
the  ideal  vehicle  involved  any  such  radical  changes  as  some  super- 
ficial and  ill-informed  persons  have  confidently  predicted.  True 
to  the  statements  of  practical  experts,  the  leading  features — 
such  as  steering  and  compensating  apparatus,  rear-wheel  drive, 
resilient  tires,  and  several  other  features — have  remained  the 
same.  Only  the  details  have  been  altered  and  improved  in  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  practical  out  of  the  experimental. 
Furthermore,  the  steady  tendency  is  toward  a  greater  uniformity 
of  design,  rather  than  toward  any  eccentric  or  novel  construc- 
tions; toward  a  perfecting  of  standard  constructions  already 
recognized,  rather  than  toward  anything  entirely  new  and  pe- 
culiar. 

In  another  respect  the  development  of  the  practical  road  car- 
riage is  notable :  and  that  is,  that  the  largely  increased  use  of  the 
self-propelled  vehicle  has  enabled  the  builders  to  afford  and 
supply  every  new  device  leading  to  speed  and  safety.  This 
liberality  in  the  manufacture  of  the  well  known  types  has  been  a 
constant  spur  to  invention  to  meet  the  desires  of  purchasers — the 
result  being,  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  this  edition  of  the  work, 
the  production  of  one  of  the  most  marvelous  mechanisms  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

This  remark  relates  to  the  several  types  of  vehicles,  gasoline,  steam  and 
electric.  Each  type  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  fact  that 
one  form  of  power   is  more  extensively  used  than  another  should  not 
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influence  the  intending  purchaser  any  more  than  the  talk  of  interested 
parlies.  He  should  be  guided  by  his  mechanical  inclinations  and  by  the 
particular  service  that  he  will  require  of  the  machine.  For  instance,  while 
an  electric  vehicle  is  very  desirable  for  city  use  or  in  localities  having 
good  roads  and  battery  charging  facilities,  a  steamer  is  well  adapted  to 
louring  on  all  kinds  of  roads  and  steep  hills.  While  the  radius  of  travel 
on  one  filling  of  fuel  tanks  is  generally  greater  for  the  gasoline  car,  the 
steamer  can  use  as  fuel  both  gasoline  and  kerosene. 

Advantages  Analyzed. — In  a  recent  number  of  a  well-known 
automobile  journal  (Motor,  New  York),  the  several  advantages 
of  the  three  tj^es  of  machine  are  set  forth  by  prominent  experts. 

Speaking  for  the  steam  vehicle,  Windsor  T.  White  specifies 
the  following  twelve  advantages :  (i)  Practical  absence  of  jar  and 
noise;  (2)  ease  of  control — throttling  instead  of  gear  shifting  by 
levers;  (3)  absence  of  gearing  between  the  engine  and  the  drive 
axle;  (4)  flexibility  of  the  steam  engine,  pennitting  any  speed, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  with  nearly  even  power  efficiency;  (5) 
continuous  application  of  power  in  each  cylinder,  instead  of  a 
power  stroke  in  each  two  revolutions,  as  with  the  four-cycle 
gasoline  engine;  (6)  ease  of  lubrication  in  the  comparative- 
ly cool  cylinder,  and  absence  of  trouble  from  over -oiling; 
(7)  the  fact  that  the  steam  engine  is  better  understood  by  the 
average  man  than  either  of  the  other  motive  powers;  (8)  from 
this  reason,  the  greater  ease  of  having  roadside  repairs  made; 
{9)  a  combination  of  flash  generator,  automatic  fuel  regula- 
tion, compound  engine  and  direct  drive  gives  the  most  satis- 
factory machine  for  inexpert  operators ;  ( 10)  certain  and  invari- 
able automatic  regulation  dependent  solely  on  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  varying  temperature  and  pressure;  (11)  complete  elim- 
ination of  boiler  troubles,  scaling,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  the  flash 
generator;  {12)  complete  immunity  from  burning  out,  with  the 
combination  of  flash  generator  and  thermostatic  regulation, 

Mr.  White  is  speaking,  of  course,  of  a  carriage  using  the  flash- 
line  system  of  generation,  as  embodied  in  the  machines  built  by 
his  company,  which  have  proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  for 
this  purpose  since  the  time  of  Serpollet's  first  invention  of  this' 
apparatus  in  1889.  With  other  types  of  generator  and  regulator 
the  advantages  are  less  conspicuous.  Mervyn  O'Gorman,  an 
English  authority,  states  the  case  of  the  average  steam  carriage 
from  both  sides.    As  ten  advantages :  ( 1 )  Absence  of  speed  gears ; 
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(2)  saving  of  wear,  tear  and  noise;  (3)  high  power-outputs  for 
short  periods  for  climbing  hills  and  traveling  on  rough  roads; 
(4)  greater  speed  uphill,  and  greater  average  speed  for  original 
cost;  (5)  proportionate  fuel  consumption  and  power  efficiency; 

(6)  cleanliness  equal  to  petrol  motors;  (7)  absence  of  the  trou- 
blesome ignition  system,  as  on  petrol  motors;  (8)  absence  of 
exhaust  noises,  back-shots,  pre-ignition,  etc. ;  (9)  cheapness  in 
first  cost;  (10)  starting  without  cranking,  therefore  stillness  of 
the  car  in  standing.  As  sixteen  disadvantages:  (i)  The  need  of 
extinguishing  the  fire  during  stoppages;  (2)  the  consequent 
trouble  of  re-igniting  the  burner;  (3)  the  great  loss  of  fuel,  due  to 
not  extinguishing;  (4)  the  need  for  greater  attention,  owing  to 
the  number  of  adjustments  not  automatic;  {5)  limited  capacity 
for  carrying  fuel  and  water  supply;  (6)  heavy  fuel  consumption, 
generally  twice  that  of  gasoline  carriages  of  the  same  power; 

(7)  heavy  water  consumption,  and  the  need  for  constant  refills; 

(8)  fouling  of  the  boiler  tubes — in  some  types;  (9)  vitiation  of 
the  air  by  burned  products  in  greater  volume  than  with  gasoline 
motors;  (ro)  loss  of  time  in  starting  from  a  cold  boiler;  (11) 
greater  dangers  from  neglect,  such  as  seizing  and  heating  from 
insufficient  lubrication,  grave  consequences  in  failure  of  water 
system,  priming  from  high  water  and  consequent  knocking  of 
the  pistons,  evil  effects  of  feeding  oil  into  any  type  of  boiler  or 
generator,  clogging  of  valves  or  failure  of  pumps;  (12)  the 
troubles,  due  to  wind  blowing  down  upon  the  fire;  (13)  stoppage 
of  safety  valves;  (14)  necessity  of  using  soft  water  for  boilers; 
(15)  trouble  of  cleaning  the  flues;  (16)  issue  of  visible  steam 
mixed  with  oil  liable  to  stain  clothes. 

Setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  gasoline  carriage,  Elmer 
Apperson  enumerates  the  following  twelve  points:  (1)  Availa- 
bility of  fuel,  readily  obtainable  anywhere;  (2)  convenience  in 
renewing  the  supply,  no  fire  being  present  that  must  be  extin- 
guished; (3)  economy  of  fuel,  owing  (o)  to  none  being  used  ' 
when  the  machine  is  standing,  {&)  to  the  small  amount  used  when 
running  hght,  {c)  to  the  high  efficiency  of  the  gasoline  engine 
— twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  as  against  ten  per  cent,  for  the 
steam  engine,  and  less  for  the  electric  motor;  (4)  perfect  throt- 
tling system  for  changing  the  speed  and  power  ratios;  (5)  noise- 
lessness,  as  achieved  in  the  later  types  of  motor ;  (6)  ease  of  using 
in  winter  with  non-freezing  jacket  solutions;  (7)  the  absence  o£ 
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indicating  devices  to  distract  the  mind  of  the  operator;  (8)  ab- 
sence of  constant  fire,  as  in  a  steam  machine  to  "make  a  volcano 
of  the  slightest  leak" ;  (9)  rareness  of  total  disablement,  as  against 
steam  or  gasoline  machines ;  { 10)  extended  travel  radius,  gasoline 
machines  having  been  run  1,000  miles  without  a  stop,  as  against 
the  record  of  100  miles  for  a  steamer,  and  the  average  of  30  or 
40  miles  per  charge  for  the  electric;  (11)  the  greater  perfection 
of  the  gasoline  machine,  on  account  of  the  thought  and  labor 
expended  in  its  development;  (12)  that  it  can  be  built  with  any 
style  of  body,  for  any  kind  of  service,  and  holds  all  records  for 
speed  and  endurance. 

The  claims  of  the  electric  carriage  are  set  forth  by  Walter  C. 
Baker  under  the  following  twelve  heads :  { i )  The  superior  ma- 
terial of  the  electric  carriage,  together  with  its  durability  and 
attractiveness;  (2)  the  speed  range,  greater  than  a  horse  at  low 
speed  and  within  legal  limits  at  top  speed;  (3)  the  small  care 
required  in  comparison  with  other  types  of  power,  the  smallest 
attention  yielding  the  best  results — the  battery  alone  demanding 
particular  care;  (4)  the  ideal  source  of  energy  found  in  the  stor- 
age battery,  which  is  compact,  clean,  safe,  and  able  to  yield  in- 
stantly to  the  will  of  the  operator;  (5)  freedom  from  noise,  odor 
or  vibration;  (6)  with  all  mechanical  parts  rotating,  anti-friction 
bearings  may  be  used  throughout,  enabling  great  results  from 
little  power;  (7)  the  slight  physical  effort  required  to  manage 
it;  (8)  absence  of  oil,  fire,  water  and  pumps  leaves  nothing  to 
freeze,  burn,  or  explode,  and  requires  no  pumping  at  the  start; 
(9)  absence  of  lubricants  renders  it  clean  ;  (10}  safety  for  ladies 
and  convenience  for  short  tours;  (ii)  small  number  of  occasions 
for  failure  to  run ;  ( 12)  a  single  lever  to  control  the  motive  power, 
and  another  for  steering,  rendering  it  the  simplest  of  all  to  man- 
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Power  Derived  from  Heat. — Both  steam  and  gas  engines  are 
forms  of  heat  motor;  since  both  operate  by  means  of  the  ex- 
liansive  energy  of  gases,  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  heat.  A  permanent  gas,  or  the  vapor  from  a  liquid  or  soHd 
substance,  when  exposed  to  heat  tends  to  expand,  and,  in  expand- 
ing, exerts  an  active  pressure  in  all  directions.  Thus,  if  a  gas, 
or  3  readily  volatized  liquid,  like  water  or  alcohol,  contained  in  a 
coriced  vessel,  be  exposed  to  heat,  the  expansion  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  cork.  In  this  fact  it  demonstrated  the 
principle,  on  which  all  forms  of  heat  engine  operate — that  heat 
may  be  transformed  into  mechanical  energy  through  its  effects 
on  liquids  and  gases,  promoting  the  change  from  fluid  to  gaseous 
state  and  then  increasing  the  volume  of  the  gas.  No  state  of  mat- 
ter is  entirely  permanent,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  absorption 
of  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  heat  results  in  liquefying  a  solid,  and  in 
vaporizing  a  liquid.  Gases  subjected  to  heat,  either  when  ignited, 
as  with  inflammable  gases,  or  merely  heated  as  with  separated 
steam,  tend  to  assume  greater  volumes  so  long  as  the  temperature 
is  not  allowed  to  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  modern  science  has 
succeeded  in  producing  liquid  air  and  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas 
by  the  comb'mation  of  extremely  high  pressures  and  extremely 
low  temperatures.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  pressure  has  yet 
been  found  sufficiently  high  to  liquefy  air,  without  the  cooperation 
of  a  temperature  com  mens  urately  low.  Conversely,  also,  no 
known  degree  of  cold  can  produce  this  effect,  apart  from  a  high 
pressure  acting  at  the  same  time. 

Principles  of  Pressure  and  Temperature  in  Gases. — ^A  lead- 
ing property  of  gases  is  that,  the  temperature   remaining  the 
same,  aa  increase  in  volume  involves  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
188 
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pressure,  and,  that  to  maintain  even  a  constant  pressure  in  an 
expanding  gas,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  on  a  steadily  in- 
creasing ratio.  In  other  words.a  given  cubic  content  of  expand- 
ing gas,  at  a  constant  temperature,  shows  a  lower  pressure  per 
square  inch  as  the  expansion  progresses,  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  given  total  original  efficient  pressure  the  cubic  content  of  the 
cylinder  must  increase  with  the  expansion.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  given  cubic  content  of  gas  be  compressed  to  half  its  normal 
volume,  without  involving  an  accompanying  increase  in  temper- 
ature, the  pressure  is  doubled.  In  either  case,  an  undue  increase 
of  temperature  operates  to  neutralize  the  stated  principle. 
From  these  facts  we  may  deduce  the  principles  that*: 

1.  The  inherent  pressure  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  with  flie 
volume  and  directly  with  the  temperature. 

2.  The  volume  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  with  the  pressure  and 
directly  with  the  temperature. 

3.  The  inherent  temperature  of  a  gas  varies  directly  with  the 
pressure  and  inversely  with  the  volume. 

To  state  these  principles  in  another  way,  we  may  say: 

1.  An  increased  pressure  involves  a  decreased  volume  or  aa 
increased  temperature. 

2.  An  increased  volume  involves  a  decreased  pressure  or  an 
increased  temperature. 

3.  An  increased  temperature  involves  an  increased  volume  and 
an  increased  pressure. 

As  the  operative  conditions  in  a  heat  engine  are  immensely 
irregular  no  formulae  can  precisely  express  the  proper  tem- 
perature, volume  or  pressure  to  show  working  conditions.  Since, 
however,  the  attributes  of  the  gas  at  various  points  in  the  cycle 
are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder,  the 
length  of  the  strolce,  the  cubic  content  of  the  clearance,  and  other 
familiar  physical  and  mechanical  conditions,  very  satisfactory 
figures  may  be  found  to  express  the  power  and  capacity  of  any 
partioilar  engine. 
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The  Law  of  Pressure  and  Volume  of  Oases. — The  physical 

properties  of  gases  in  general  are  defined  by  two  familiar  laws 
—the  first  defining-  the  degrees  of  volume  and  pressure  at  con- 
stantly maintained  temperatures ;  the  second,  the  ratio  of  expan- 
sion at  a  constantly  increasing  temperature.  The  first,  known  as 
Boyle's  Law,  states  that 

The  volume  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  pressurEj  so 
long  as  the  temperature  remains  the  same,  or,  the  press- 
ure of  a  cas  is  proportional  to  its  density. 

This  law  has  frequently  been  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
periment : 

If  we  take  a  hollow  cylinder,  such  as  is  used  on  steam  engines, 
having  a  piston  sliding  airtight  in  its  length,  we  will  find  that  the 
contained,  air  or  other  gas,  is  compressed  in  front  of  the  piston, 
as  it  is  forced  from  one  end  toward  the  other  of  the  base,  and  that 
this  air,  or  gas,  exerts  a  pressure  which  increases  in  ratio  as  the 
volume  is  diminished.  This  fact  may  be  shown  by  inserting  in 
the  wall  of  the  cylinder  a  tube  containing  an  airtight  piston,  upon 
which  bears  a  spiral  spring  holding  it  normally,  as  at  A  In  the 
accompanying  diagram ;  the  pressure  there  being  supposedly 
equal  on  both  sides  of  the  piston,  or  equivalent  to  15  pounds  per 
square  inch.  If,  now,  the  area  of  this  small  piston  be  exactly  one 
square  inch,  and  the  spring  of  such  a  tension  as  to  move  upward 
■  through  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  lines  on  the  diagram  be- 
hind the  large  cylinder  with  each  ten  pounds  of  added  pressure 
from  below,  the  result  will  be  as  follows :  When  the  piston  of  the 
large  cylinder  has  been  pushed  through  one-half  its  length,  the 
depression  of  the  spring  in  the  smaller  one  will  show  that  the 
pressure  is  just  twice  what  it  was  at  the  start,  or  30  pounds.  At 
three-quarters  the  stroke  it  will  show  sixty  pounds,  and  at  seven- 
eighths,  120  pounds.  If  the  four  smaller  cylinders  be  arranged 
in  the  wall  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  the  diagram,  the  difference  io 
pressure  at  these  several  points  may  be  graphically  represented. 
Then  a  curve,  drawn  so  as  to  pass  through  the  center  of  each. 
of  the  smaller  pistons,  will  |pve  an  accurate  average  of  pressuff 
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for  every  position  of  the  large  piston.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
under  the  operative  conditions  in  a  steam  engine,  it  will  represent 
the  "curve  of  expansion,"  or  the  decrease  in  pressure  from 
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by  the  position  o(  the  piston  Id  the  smair  cylinder.  A.  When  the  piat( 
large  cylinder  la  moved  throngii  half  the  iBneth  of  the  atroke.  It  ehows  B 
preBBure,  aa  shown  by  the  position  of  the  piston  In  BOiallcylinder.  Bj 
ItirBB-quarteraBtrakB.  ao  pminda,  as  ahown  by  tlie  position  of  (he  pleton, 
-*■" i-elghtha  etrolte,  120  pnunda,  aa  sliown  bv  position  of  pi"—   " 


the  moment  of  "cut-off,"  when  the  inlet  valve  is  closed  to  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  when  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened.  If,  therefore, 
steam  be  fed  into  the  cylinder  at  200  pounds  pressure  per  square 
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inch,  and  the  inlet  he  closed  when  the  piston  has  traversed  one- 
eight  of  the  stroke,  the  pressure  will  stand  at  loo  pounds  on 
quarter-stroke ;  at  50  pounds  on  half  stroke,  and,  af  25  ponnda 
on  the  point  of  completed  strcke,  which  shows  that  it  is  expanded 
eight  times. 

Very  similar  conditions  exist  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine, 
as  will  be  shown  later.  Here,  the  expansion  of  the  gas  in  cylinder 
is  estimated  from  the  moment  of  maximum  pressure,  when  the 
fuel  chaise  has  reached  the  height  of  its  temperature,  due  to  its 
ignition  bj  electric  spark  or  other  source  of  firing. 

In  both  the  cases  in  the  diagram,  the  temperature  is  supposed  to 
remain  constant,  while  the  pressure  increases,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
decreases  on  the  other.  Such  compression  and  expansion  would 
be  entirely  isothermal,  that  is,  it  would  take  place  at  a  constant 
temperature. 

The  Temperature  and  Volume  of  Qases.^ — ^The  "second  law 
of  gases,"  called  Charles  or  Gay  Lussac's  law,  slates  that 

AT  CONSTANT  PRESSURE  THE  VOLUME  OF  A  GAS  VARIES  WITH 
THE  TEMPERATURE,  THE  INCREASE  BEING  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE 
CHANCE  OF  TEMPERATURE  AND  THE  VOLUME  OF  THE  GAS  AT  ZERa 

Ey  actual  experiment  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  gas  in- 
creases on  a  ratio  of  i-493d  part  of  its  volume  at  32'  Fahrenheit, 
with  each  additional  degree  added  to  its  temperature.  This  places 
the  "absolute  zero,"  or  the  point  at  which  a  gas  would  assume 
its  greatest  possible  density  at~46i'',  Fahrenheit,  or  — 273°, 
Centigrade. 

Absolute  Figures  lor  Temperature* — In  temperature  and 
pressure  calculations  for  heat  engines,  it  is  customary  to  use 
absolute  figures,  so  called,  as  based  upon  the  data  just  given. 
Thus,  the  absolute  temperature  is  the  sum  of  the  sensible  ther- 
mometric  temperature  and  the  constant  461.  This  latter  figure, 
which  is  more  properly  expressed  as  460,66,  represents  the  total 
number  of  d^ees  on  the  Fahrenheit  sc^le  front  32°  b^Iow  th9 
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freezing  point  of  water  to  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  as  caJ- 
culated  by  the  expansion  ratio  of  gases.  Thus  in  calculating  tem- 
peratures, we  count  from  absolute  zero;  instead  of  64°,  writing 
535°,  and  instead  of  "32,  writing  493°,  or,  more  correctly, 
492,66°,  The  utility  of  this  system  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  gas 
has  been  found  to  expand  by  1-273  °f  >ts  original  volume  for  each 
degree,  centigrade,  or  by  1-461  for  each  degree,  Fahrenheit,  of 
increased  temperature,  we  have  by  the  use  of  absolute  figures  an 
approximate  expression  for  both  increased  heat  and  increased 
volume  in  the  same  number. 

The  absolute  zero  is  the  point  of  theoretically  complete  stability 
of  a  gas. 

Absolute  Figures  for  Pressure. — Similarly,  the  absolute 
pressure  is  given  as  the  sum  of  the  gauge  pressure  and  the  con- 
stant 15  (more  correctly  14.7),  representing  the  total  pressure 
above  zero  acting  against  atmosphere.  Since,  in  a  gauge,  or  in 
the  cylinder  of  a  heat  engine,  the  effective  power  is  acting  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
the  recorded  pressure  represents  the  actual  pressure  less'  14,7. 

The  pressure  and  temperature  of  a  gas  being  strictly  in  ratio,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  temperature,  approximately  at  least 
from  the  gauge  pressure.  The  correspondents  of  temperature  and 
pressure  for  various  gases  may  be  determined  by  knowledge  of 
their  physical  properties.  For  steam  they  have  been  completely 
tabulated,  as  shown  in  the  following  columns,  which  contain 
averages  by  several  authorities: 

Pressure.     Temperature.  Presanre.     Temperature.         Pressure.     Temperatare. 

15  lbs. —  213°  P.  55  Iba.  —  288"  F,  100  lbs.  —  330'F. 

ao  lbs.  —  aaS"  F.  60  lbs.  —  294"*  F.  105  lbs.  —  333'  F. 

as  Iba.  —  241°  P.  65  Iba.  —  299°  F.  120  lbs.  —  343°  F. 

30  Iba.  —  asa"  F.  70  lbs.  —  304"  F.  133  lbs.  —  152"  P. 

35  lbs.  —  a6r°  F.  75  lbs.  —  309'  F.  150  lbs.  —  362'  F. 

40  lbs.  —  268°  F.  80  lbs.  —  313"  F.  i65  Iba.  —  369"  F. 

45  lbs.  —  275"  F.  85  lbs.  —  316°  F.  180  lbs.  —  375"  P. 

jo  Iba.  —  2820  F.  90  lbs.  —  323"  F.  195  lbs.  —  383°  F. 
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Determining  the  Temperature  from  the  Pressure. — Al- 
though saturated  steam,  or  steam  having  a  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  its  pressure,  is  not  a  perfect  gas,  the  operative  con- 
ditions in  a  steam  engine  are  fairly  typical  for  any  form  of  motor 
operating  through  the  expansive  effect  of  heat  upon  gases. 

In  order  to  explain  the  process  for  a  cylinder  expanding  i-io 
pound  of  steam  from  120  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  to  at- 
mosphere. The  following  passage  quoted  from  Forney's  "Cat- 
echism of  the  Locomotive,"  is  sufficient: 

"If  the  piston  stand  at  the  point  shown  in  the  previous  figure,  and  i-io 
pound  of  water  be  put  into  the  cylinder,  and  heat  be  applied  to  it,  it  would 
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be  necessary  to  heat  the  water  to  212°  before  it  would  boil.  To  represent 
this  heat,  the  vertical  line,  /,'  is  extended  below  the  horizontal  line,  AJ. 
To  heat  i-io  pound  of  water  to  212°  takes  21.2  units  of  heat, — since  one 
unit  of  heat  is  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  at  39°  Fahrenheit  to 
one  degree  above — which  is  laid  off  from  /  to  J'  to  the  scale  represented 
by  the  horizontal  lines.  But  as  is  shown  in  the  table  in  the  appendix,  after 
the  water  begins  to  boil,  96.6  more  units  of  heat  must  be  added  to  it  to 
convert  it  all  into  steam  of  atmospheric  pressure.  This  number  of  units 
of  heat  is,  therefore,  laid  off  from  7  to  /.'  If  the  piston  be  moved  to  E, 
the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  and  r-io  pound  of  water  is  again  put  into  it, 
and  it  is  all  converted  into  steam,  it  will  have  a  pressure  of  30  pounds 
per  square  inch,  as  it  occupies  only  half  the  volume  that  the  same  quantity 
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of  steam  did  before.  To  make  water  boil  under  a  pressure  of  30  pounds, 
it  must  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  250.4°,  which  in  this  case  will  require 
25  units  of  heat,  which  is  laid  down  from  £  to  £'.  To  convert  the  water 
into  steam,  after  it  begins  to  boil,  will  require  93.9  more  units  of  heat, 
which  is  also  laid  down  from  £  to  £".  In  the  same  way  the  total  heat 
to  boil  and  convert  i-io  pound  of  water  into  steam  at  60  and  120  pounds 
pressure,  as  shown  in  the  appendix,  is  laid  down  on  C  C"  and  B  B",  and 
the  two  curves,  B'  C  E'  J'  and  B"  C  E"  J",  are  drawn  through  the  points 
which  have  been  laid  down.  The  vertical  distance  of  the  one  curve  from 
A  J  represents  the  heat  units  required  to  boil  i-io  pound  of  water  at  the 
pressures  indicated  by  the  curve  in  the  previous  figure,  and  the  vertical 
distance  of  the  second  curve  from  A  }  represents  the  total  units  of  heat 
required  to  convert  i-io  pound  of  water  into  steam  of  a  volume  indicated 
by  the  horizontal  distance  of  any  point  of  the  curve  from  A  A",  and  when 
pressure  is  indicated  by  the  expansion  curve  above.  This  curve  and  the 
heat  diagram  may  be  very  conveniently  combined  by  adding  the  latter 
below  the  vacuum  line  of  the  former.  The  relation  of  the  volume  pressure 
and  total  heat  is  thus  shown  very  clearly." 

Joule's   Law  of  Temperature  and   Pressure. — As  may  be 

readily  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said,  the  recog- 
nized principle  in  the  operation  of  all  forms  of  heat  engine  is  that 

The  WORK-PRODUCINC  OR  DYNAMIC  PROPERTY  OF  A  GAS  DE- 
PENDS SOLELY  UPON  ITS  TEMPERATURE, 

This  is,  substantially,  a  statement  of  Joule's  law,  which  com- 
pares the  temperature  of  a  gas,  enabling  it  to  exert  a  certain 
amount  of  power,  to  the  stored  energy  represented  in  a  body  of 
a  certain  weight  raised  to  a  certain  height  above  the  ground.  The 
body,  in  falling  under  the  force  of  gravity,  obtains  a  certain  de- 
gree of  acceleration,  constantly  increasing,  by  which  the  weight 
falling  through  the  given  distance  Is  transformed  into  a  force 
capable  of  producing  a  commensurate  effect  of  impact  on  reaching 
the  earth's  surface.  This  potential  energy  of  a  substance,  rep- 
resented either  by  an  acquired  temperature  or  some  analogous 
physical  condition,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  would 
enable  the  production  of  a  definite  amount  of  work,  is  known  as 
"entropy."  Could  the  whole  power  of  a  heated  gas  be  realized  in 
its  expansion — which  is  to  say,  could  its  expansion  be  perfectly 
"adiabatic,"  or  "isentropic,"  involving  neither  gain  nor  loss  of 
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heat  in  the  process — we  should  have  a  theoretically  perfect  ex- 
pansion curve  on  every  practical  heat  engine.  This  is  impossible, 
however,  with  the  best  arrangements  yet  contrived.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  expansion  curves  of  all  engines  fall  far  below  what  is 
demanded  by  theory  from  the  ori^nal  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  steam,  which  involves  that  the  final  volume  and  the  actual 
work  accomplished  are  correspondingly  diminished. 

To  quote  from  an  authority  on  steam  engines,  "as  we  cannot 
take  into  consideration  all  the  conditions  which  govern  and 
modify  the  cycle  of  any  motor,  the  usual  practice  is  to  calculate 
the  power  on  the  assumption  that  all  theoretical  conditions  are 
complied  with,  and  then  modify  the  result  by  a  certain  co-efficient 
of  efficiency  which  practice  has  established  for  the  particular 
type  of  motor  under  consideration." 

The  Steam  Engine  Indicator  and  Its  Diagram. — ^The  action 
of  the  small  cylinders  containing  springs  and  pistons  as  explained 
in  connection  with  Fig.  ii8,  very  well  illustrates  the  operation 
of  the  steam  engine  indicator  in  tracing  the  diagram,  or  "card," 
which  reveals  so  much  on  the  conditions  within  the  cylinder.  The. 
simplest  form  of  this  instrument  has  a  cylinder  identical  with 
those  shown  in  the  figure,  except  for  a  pencil  carried  on  the  upper- 
most end  of  the  piston  rod,  and  bearing  upon  a  suitable  tablet, 
which  is  moved  backward  and  forward  with  the  stroke  of  the 
steam  piston.  This  is  done  by  attaching  the  long  arm  of  a  re- 
ducing lever  to  the  cross  head,  and  the  shorter  arm  to  a  link-bar, 
which  holds  the  card,  or  tablet,  to  be  inscribed.  The  line  traced 
by  the  pencil  point  will  rise  or  fall,  as  the  pressure  within  the 
small  cylinder  is  increased  or  reduced.  The  several  forms  of  the 
indicator  most  often  used  at  the  present  day  have  a  rotatable 
drum,  which  is  attached  by  a  cord  to  the  short  arm  of  the  reduc- 
ing lever,  so  as  to  be  turned  in  one  direction ;  being  moved  in  the 
other  direction  by  a  contained  spring,  which  rewinds  the  cord, 
so  soon  as  the  lever  arm  moves  backward.  Thus  the  records  of 
a  great  number  of  strokes  may  be  taken  oa  aa&  sheet  of  paper. 
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The  records  thus  made,  by  knowing  the  dimensions  of  flie  cyl- 
inder and  the  tension,  or  resisting  strength,  of  the  sttam-actu- 
ated  spring,  may  be  very  accurately  calculated  for  the  entire 
cycle  of  the  engine, 

The  Indicator  Diagram  and  the  Steam  Engine  Cycles — ^The 
operative  eiificiency  of  an  engine  may  be  very  well  determined 
from  the  indicator  diagram,  which  gives  a  pictorial  representation 
of  the  internal  conditions  throughout  the  entire  cycle  of  opera- 
tions. As  given  by  a  noted  authority,  already  quoted,  the  steam 
engine  diagram  tells  eleven  different  things  essential  to  be  known: 


Tio.  ISO.— DlaETam  of  tlie  C^lo  of  a  Steam  En^nD. 

1.  It  gives  the  initial  pressure,  or  the  pressure  at  be^nning  of 
the  stroke. 

2.  It  tells  whether  the  pressure  is  increased  or  diminished  dur- 
ing the  period  of  admission. 

3.  It  gives  the  point  of  cut-off,  when  the  valve  is  closed  and 
expansion  begins. 

4.  It  indicates  the  rate  and  pressure  of  expansion  during  the 
whole  period  of  expansion. 

5.  It  gives  the  "point  of  release,"  when  the  exhaust  is  opened. 

6.  It  shows  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaust 

7.  It  gives  the  degree  of  bade -pressure  on  the  piston,  due  to  tiie 
exhaust  having  closed,  preventing  further  expanuon. 
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8.  It  shows  the  point  of  closing  the  exhaust 

9,  It  shows  the  compression  of  the  residual  steam  in  the 
clearance  after  closing  the  exhaust. 

ID,  It  gives  the  mean  power  used  in  driving  the  engine. 
II.  In  indicates  any  leakage  of  valves  or  piston. 

The  Indicator  Diagram  and  the  Gas  Engine  Cycle. — In  pre- 
cisely similar  fashion,  the  indicator  diagram  reveals  nine  things 
regarding  the  operative  conditions  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine : 

I.  It  gives  the  initial  pressure  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  in- 
let strdce. 


.  _.   .. „ ^  eiploalon  line  is  from 

O  to  A;  tlie  ezpansloa,  from. A  to  B;  the  ezhaaet  at  B.  Tbe  Buciion  stroke 
generallr  approum&tas  the  atmoapherlo  line,  from  which  the  carve  of  compres- 
iloa  rlBes  u  C. 

2.  It  gives  the  point  of  closure  of  the  inlet  valve,  provided  the 
operation  is  irregular. 

3,  It  gives  the  curve  of  compression,  registering  the  highest 
point  of  compression  pressure. 

5-  It  gives  the  maximum  pressure  at  the  ignition  of  the  charge. 

6.  It  shows  whether  the  ignition  is  normal  or  irregular,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  133. 

7.  It  shows  the  curve  of  expansion,  indicating  whether  leak- 
age or  other  disorder  interferes  with  the  full  effective  pressure. 

8.  It  shows  the  point  of  exhaust,  enabling  a  ready  computation 
of  the  exhaust  pressure. 

g.  It  enables  a  ready  estimate  of  the  mean  effective  pressure. 
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The  Steam  Engine  Diagram. — The  diagram  for  a  high- 
pressure  steam  cylinder  is  given  in  an  accompanying  figure.  From 
point,  A,  the  pressure  rises  from  the  compression  maximum  of 
about  50  lbs.  to  120  lbs.  as  the  steam  enters  the  cylinder.  The  cut- 
off occurs  in  this  cylinder  at  one-quarter  stroke,  the  expansion 
starting  at  point,  C,  and  continuing  to  the  opening  of  the  exhaust 
valve  at  point,  R.  From  this  point  to  B,  where  the  exhaust  valve 
closes,  the  returning  in-stroke  of  the  piston  drives  the  steam  out 
through  the  open  exhaust  port.  The  steam  then  remaining  in  the 
cylinder  is  compressed  between  points,  B  and  A,  being  raised  in 
pressure  from  a  point  near  atmosphere  to  50  lbs.  gauge. 


Eia.  us.— The  Crole  of  a  Steam  Engine,  as  shown  by  the  Indicator  Card.  On  thts 
tracing,  the  admlaaion  ig  shown  from  A  to  C:  the  cut-off  atC;  the  exEaneloa 
carve  IromC  toR;  the  release,  or  opening  ot  the  extiausc  at  K.  exhunet  continn- 
Ins  from  R  to  fi ;  clostnE  of  the  exhaust  valve  at  B :  compreaslon  of  the  lealdnal 
steam  In  the  cylinder  Searance,  from  B  to  A.  The  flitares  on  the  left-hand 
vertical  line  indicate  the  gauge  preaaurea. 

All  these  stages  are  more  graphically  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram  of  the  cycle  of  a  steam  engine  for  the  steam 
admitted  to  one  face  of  the  piston.  In  this  figure  the  dotted  circle 
indicates  the  path  of  the  crank ;  the  arrow,  the  direction  of  rota- 
tion. The  admission  begins  a  little  before  the  completion  of  the 
stroke;  the  cut-olT  is  set  somewhat  less  than  quarter-stroke;  re- 
lease, or  opening  of  the  exhaust  near  the  end  of  the  stroke; 
closing  of  the  valve  at  the  point  marked  "compression,"  after 
which  the  steam  behind  the  piston  is  compressed  in  the  clearance 
until  the  opening  of  the  inlet  valve. 

Reading  an  Indicator  Diagram. — The  simplest  method  of 
reading  a  diagram,  so  as  to  find  the  power  exacted,  is  to  rule 
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equidistant  lines  from  the  vertical  initial  pressure  line,  so  as  to 
divide  into  ten  equal  parts,  or  areas.  Ordinates,  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  are  then  niled  between  these,  and  given  a  value 
equivalent  to  the  average  of  pressure  represented  by  the  lines  on 
either  side,  as  indicated  by  the  point  of  contact  with  the  admission 
line  and  the  expansion  curve.  Thus  in  the  single  high-pressure 
diagram  the  first  ordinate  ruled  on  the  admission  line  has  a  value 
of  155  pounds,  which  represents  180  less  25  back  pressure. 
The  second  and  third  ordinates,  according  to  the  figures  ruled 
on  the  left-hand  vertical  line,  have  a  value  of  180  pounds;  the 
fourth,  of  165;  the  fifth,  128;  the  sixth,  98;  the  seventh,  80;  the 
eighth,  68 ;  the  ninth,  55 ;  the  tenth,  50 ;  showing  an  expansion  of 
over  three  volumes  from  boiler  pressure.  The  sum  of  the  press- 
ures given  is  1149,  which  divided  by  lo,  the  number  of  the 
ordinates,  gives  the  average  of  all  the  pressures  acting  on  the 
piston  during  the  stroke,  or  what  is  known  as  the  mean  effeciive 
pressure,  at  about  115  pounds. 

In  »milar  fashion  the  diagram  for  both  strokes,  inward  and 
outward,  of  the  piston  is  ruled  off  and  estimated,  the  figures  at 
the  top  of  the  figure  indicating  the  cycle  of  pressure  changes  for 
the  right-hand  stroke,  those  at  the  bottom  the  cycle  for  the  left- 
hand,  or  retuiji,  stroke. 

Calculating  by  the  Mean  Ordinate. — A  sunpler  method  for 
calculating  the  diagram  of  a  steam  or  gas  engine  is  to  find  the 
mean  ordinate  of  the  diagram  by  the  following  process:  Find 
the  centre  of  the  diagram  figure  on  the  base  hne ;  erect  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  base  from  that  point;  draw  another  line  from 
the  base  so  that  it  touches  the  expansion  line  at  about  the  point 
of  exhaust  valve  opening,  at  such  an  angle  that  the  two  parts  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  line  will  be  equal  measuring  from  a  per- 
pendicular on  the  explosion  line  on  the  one  side,  and  from  another 
touching  the  "toe"  of  the  tracing  on  the  opposite  side.  The  por- 
tion of  the  centre  line  thus  laid  off  by  intersection  is  the  mean 
ordinate,  which,  multiplied  by  the  pressure  indicated  by  the  gauge 
gives  the  mean  effective  pressure  (M.  E.  P.)* 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN. 

THB  PARTS  OP  A  GAS  ENGINB. 

Qas  Engine  Cylinder. — The  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine  is  open 
at  the  end  toward  the  crank,  and  closed  at  the  opposite  end,  save 
for  the  inlet  and  exhaust  ports,  which  are  opened  and  closed  by 
valves. 

Gas  Engine  Pistons — ^The  piston  is  single-acting — which  is 
to  say,  acted  upon  by  the  power  on  one  face  only,  or  moved  by 
power  impulse  in  one  direction  only.  It  is  of  the  type  known 
as  "trunk  piston,"  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  box  of  proper  size 
to  slide  back  and  forth  in  the  cylinder  bore. 

The  portion  of  the  cylinder  length  traversed  by  the  piston  from 
end  to  end  of  the  stroke  is  called  the  sweep. 

That  portion  at  the  rear  of  the  cylinder  that  is  never  swept 
by  the  piston  is  called  the  clearance. 

The  valve  chamber  opens  into  the  clearance,  and  the  ignition 
apparatus  is  also  located  here. 

The  Clearance. — The  clearance  determines  the  degree  of  com- 
pression of  the  fuel  mixture  at  extreme  in-stroke,  when  the  piston 
has  reached  its  furthest  point  in  backward  travel. 

It  is  the  combustion  space,  or  chamber,  at  the  moment  of  ignit- 
ing the  gas. 

With  the  piston  sweep,  it  forms  the  total  cubical  content  of  the 
cylinder,  as  found  at  extreme  out-stroke,  when  the  piston  has 
reached  its  utmost  forward  point  of  travel. 

Piston  Construction  and  Proportions. — The  trunk  piston  is 
hollow,  and  within  it  is  pivoted  the  connecting  rod,  the  opposite 
end  of  which  is  pivoted  to  the  crank  pin.  Within  the  piston  the 
connecting  rod  is  pivoted  to  a  pin,  variously  called  the  piston 
pin,  wrist  pin  and  gudgeon  pin. 

The  piston  is  in  diameter  about  .002  inch  smaller  than  the 

Qrlinder  bore,  thus  giving  a  clearance  of  about  .001  inch  all 

14» 
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around.  A  snug  working  fit  is  obtained  by  means  of  packing 
rings,  iron  rings  so  cut  that  the  internal  and  external  circumfer- 
ences are  eccentric,  as  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  some  play  for  expansion,  under  the  extraor- 
dinary heat  generated  by  combustion  of  the  fuel  charge. 

Piston  Rings. — The  piston  rings  fit  into  grooves  cut  around 
the  circumference  of  the  piston,  and  are  set  in  place  by  being 
sprung  over  the  junlc  rings,  or  the  portions  of  the  cylinder  cir- 


the  clrcamlereDce,  near  the  re 
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cumference  left  after  cutting  the  grooves.  Three  or  four  rings 
are  set  around  the  piston  at  the  rear  end,  and,  in  some  engines, 
there  is  another  around  the  front  end. 

Machining  Piston  Rings. — Piston  rings  are  made  of  cast 
iron,  and  are  cut  from  a  pipe-shaped  casting.  The  casting  is 
secured  to  the  lathe  chuck,  so  that  a  cutting  tool  can  bear 
against  its  circumference  and  separate  rings  of  the  proper 
width.  Each  ring  is  then  turned  in  a  jig,  so  that  the  inner 
circumference  is  eccentric  with  the  outer,  and  a  slit  is  cut  in 
the  thinnest  section,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     Although  formed 
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of  a  very  brittle  substance,  piston  rings-  have  considerable  elas- 
ticity; being  capable  of  opening  sufficiently  to  be  slid  over 
the  junk  rings  of  the  piston,  also  allowing  of  sufficient  com-, 
pression  when  within  the  cylinder,  to  make  a  tight  fit. 

Poppet  Valves. — The  inlet  and  exhaust  ports  of  a  g[as  engine 
of  the  four-cycle  type  are  opened  and  closed  by  poffet  or  mush- 
room valves.  These  consist  of  metal  disks,  beveled  around  one 
face,  so  as  to  fit  into  a  countersink  in  the  port  opening,  and 
carried  upon  stems  or  spindles. 


Fia.  121.— PUton  PachliiK  Rintf  for  a  Gas  En^ne  Cylinder 
clrcamforencea  are  eccentrically  tirraiiBBd,  ="  "•  '"  "•'■i 
pATiHlon  xioder  boat. 

The  exhaust  valve  is  always  operated  mechanically  from  a 
cam-shaft;  the  inlet  valve  may  be  operated  similarly,  or  may  be^ 
opened  by  suction,  created  by  the  outward  movement  of  the 
piston, 

Autemotlc  and  Positive  Inlet  Valves. — The  automatic  inlet 
valve,  operated  by  suction  of  the  piston  against  the  tension  of 
a  spiral  spring,  has  been  regularly  used  on  all  gas  engines 
until  very  recently.  The  positive-operated  inlet  valve  is  now 
gaining  favor  with  designers.     The  reasons  for  this  change 
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are  that  the  automatic  valve  often  sticks  with  gummed  oil  on 
its  seat;  that  the  spring  tension  may  vary,  thus  changing  the 
fuel  pressure  in  cylinder;  that  it  is  noisy;  that  its  operation 
on  high-speed  engines  is  unreliable.  As  against  these  defects, 
the  positive  inlet  valve  possesses  the  advantages  of  opening  and 
closing  as  desired,  without  noise  or  sticking,  and  of  giving 
precisely  the  right  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  at  both  high  and 
low  speeds. 

Valve  Springs. — Both  valves  are  held  to  their  seats  by  com- 
pression springs,  against  the  tension  of  which  they  are  opened. 


A  is  the  inlet  port .     ^  ... 

spark  plog  for  "Jnmp-iipark  "  iBnitlon ;  C.  the  push  rod  BDd  compremioD  BprlDB 
ot  tlie  eiliauBt  valve ;  D.  tlie  cam  openlDB  the  eihsnBt;  E,  the  ezh&iutporti  W, 
the  roller  at  end  of  valve  rod  beariDg  on  the  cam,  D. 

When  the  inlet  valves  are  opened  by  piston  suction,  the  tension 
of  the  spring  is  regulated,  so  as  to  give  the  desired  initial  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinder,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  The  springs 
serve  to  hold  the  valves  securely  shut,  when  their  opening  is  not 
required. 

Elements  of  a  Vehicle  Engine. — The  essential  elements  of  a 
vehicle  engine  are: 

I.  The  carburetter,  or  vaporizer,  in  which  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbcm  is  transformed  into  vapor. 
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2.  The  cylinder,  to  which  the  gas  is  admitted  by  suction,  mixed 
with  a  suitable  supply  of  pure  air,  compressed  and  ignited. 

3,  An  ignition  apparatus  for  producing  the  spark  or  hot  sur- 
face essential  to  explosion. 

The  Crank  and  Driving  Gear, — In  the  disposition  of  the 
crank  and  driving  connections,  the  explosive  motor  differs 
radically  from  the  common  type  of  steam  engine.  The  piston 
rod  in  the  steam  engine  slides  through  the  stuffing  box  in  the 
cylinder  head,  and  the  crank  is  attached  to  the  forward  end  at  the 
cross  head,  which  works  between  guides.  The  gas  engine  cylin- 
der, being  open  at  the  forward  end,  has  no  head  or  stuffing  box 
and  no  piston  rod  proper;  in  fact,  the  crank  and  piston  rods  are 
combined  in  one.  The  crank  is  hung  on  the  gudgeon  pin  fixed 
midway  in  the  length  of  the  hollow  trunk  piston,  and  works  on  the 
crank-shaft  upon  whicli  the  fly-wheel  is  secured. 

The  fly-wheel  is  positively  essential  in  a  gas  engine  of  any 
size  or  power.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ordi- 
nary four-cycle  motor,  having  but  one  power  stroke  in  every  two 
revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft,  requires  a  heavy  fly-wheel  to 
counteract  the  speed  fluctuations  and  to  "store  up"  energy  suf- 
ficient to  carry  the  rotation  through  the  three  idle  strokes  of  ex- 
haust, supply  and  compression.  For  this  reason  gas  engine  fly- 
wheels are  made  much  heavier  than  those  designed  for  steam 
engine  use.  Some  one-cylinder  gas  and  gasoline  motors  are  made 
with  two  fly-wheels,  CHie  on  either  side  of  the  crank  pin,  which  is, 
in  fact,  attached  midway  on  radii  of  the  two  wheels  or  "discs." 

In  several  modern  engines  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  is  made 
to  overhang  the  bearing,  thus,  as  is  claimed,  securing  better 
balance. 
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The  four  cyclS  CAS  engine. 


The  Cycle  of  a  Gas  Engine. — In  the  practical  operation  of  a 
gas  engine  there  are  several  parts  or  stages,  each  characterized 

by  a  particular  event.  The  cylinder  is  charged  by  an  out-stroke 
o£  the  piston,  creating  a  vacuum  behind  it  and  drawing  in  the 
mixture  of  air  and  gasoline  gas  formed  in  the  carburetter.  The 
charge  is  then  compressed  by  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston, 
which  act  secures  complete  carburization  of  the  contained  air,  and 
reduces  the  mixture  to  the  proper  condition  to  be  kindled  by  the 
igniting  spark  or  other  source  of  firing.  This  causes  it  to  explode, 
or  to  expand  suddenly  and  with  great  effect,  and  drive  the  pis- 
ton outward  again.  The  fourth  stroke,  which  is  the  one  im- 
mediately following  the  explosion,  is  known  as  the  exhaust  stroke, 
from  the  fact  that  the  piston,  moving  back  again  in  the  cylinder, 
expels  the  products  of  combustion  through  the  exhaust  valve. 
This  process  completed,  the  parts  are  in  position  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  process,  the  valves  for  admitting  gasoline  gas  to  the 
cylinder  then  being  opened  again. 

The  Four-Cycle  Oas  Enelne. — These  four  strokes — two  out- 
ward and  two  inward — constitute  the  "cycle,"  and,  as  may  be 
readily  understood,  there  is  thus  only  one  power  impulse  for 
every  two  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheel.  This  power  stroke  also 
continues  while  the  crank  is  traveling  through  half  a  revolution, 
or  through  an  arc  of  i8o  degrees.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
cam  shaft,  for  operating  the  valve  system  of  the  cylinder,  re- 
volves but  once  for  every  two  revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft,  with 
which  it  is  geared.  Thus  is  secured  the  opening  of  the  charg- 
ing, or  inlet  valve,  and  of  the  scavenging,  or  exhaust,  at  pre- 
cisely the  proper  points  in  the  cycle.  The  operation  of  a  four- 
cycle gas  engine  may  be  understood  in  figs.  p.  155.  Supposing 
we  have  a  four-cylinder  motor,  the  cranks  of  whose  four  pistons 
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are  so  fixed  that,  counting  from  i  to  4,,  we  have  pistons,  cams  and 
valves  in  positions  representing  the  four  cycles.  That  is  to  say, 
the  induction,  or  supply  stroke  would  be  occurring  in  the  first 
cylinder,  the  compression  stroke  in  the  second,  the  explosion  in 
the  third,  the  exhaust  in  the  fourth.  In  such  an  engine  the  crank 
is  turned  by  a  steady  impulse,  smce  a  new  explosion  would  oc- 
cur in  each  180  degrees  of  rotation.  At  the  aspirating  or  supply 
stroke,  the  outward  movement  of  the  piston,  by  creating  a  par- 
tial vacuum,  causes  the  feed  valves  to  open  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  thus  indicating  that  the  pressure  within  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  without.  At  explosion  the  volume  and 
temperature  are  raised,  and  at  the  end  of  the  exhaust  stroke  the 
burned  gases  are  expelled.  The  supply  stroke  being  completed, 
and  the  feed  valves  closed  by  force  of  a  spring,  there  is  no  consid- 
erable increase  in  volume  and  pressure  due  to  contact  with  the 
hot  cylinder  walls,  nor  yet  from  the  residuum  of  burnt  products  in 
the  clearance,  although,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  valve  spring, 
the  pressure  of  the  contained  gases  is  below  one  atmosphere.  The 
rise  in  pressure  during  the  supply  stroke  is  from  a  negative  point 
to  generally  about  13.50  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  So  soon, 
however,  as  the  compression  stroke  begins,  the  indicator  tracing 
shows  a  steady  rise  to  65  or  70  pounds  to_  the  square  inch,  at  the 
completion  of  the  stroke,  according  to  the  compression  ratio,  as 
will  be  presently  explained. 

At  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke  the  gas  mixture  in  cylin- 
der has  attained  its  greatest  density,  also  its  greatest  pressure  and 
temperature  previous  to  combustion.  It  is  then  ready  for  firing, 
which  is  generally  accomplished  very  shortly  before  the  piston 
begins  the  second  out-stroke,  the  explosion  serving  to  bring  the 
gas  to  the  maximum  point  for  volume,  pressure  and  temperature 
alike.  In  fact,  the  effect,  as  shown  by  thermometer  and  indi- 
cator tests,  is  that  the  temperature  in  a  gas-engine  cylinder  rises 
during  this  stroke  from  between  500  and  700  degrees,  absolute,  as 
noted  when  the  engine  is  running  at  good  speed,  to  between  1,500 
and  2,000  degrees,  on  the  average,  and  the  pressure  from  an  indi- 
cated 65  or  70  pounds  to  200  or  230  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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The  fall  in  both  particulars  is  equally  rapid  during  the  succeeding 
in-stroke,  when  the  burnt  gases,  under  impulse  from  the  piston, 
are  expelled  through  the  open  valves. 

Regarding  the  time  of  firing  practice  differs  considerably.  Gen- 
erally, as  stated  above,  it  is  slightly  before  the  beginning  of  the 
power  stroke,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  burning  gas  to  begin 
expansion.  Slow-speed  motors  are  generally  fired  very  slightly 
after  the  dead  centre.  With  high-speed  motors  it  varies  from 
about  5  degrees  after  dead  centre  to  30  or  40  degrees  ahead  (as 
measured  on  the  crank).  With  a  large  spark,  hot  motor  and  well- 
mixed  fuel,  the  advanced  spark  is  seldom  set  more  than  15  or 
20  degrees  ahead. 
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THE    Two    CYCLB    GAS    ENGINE. 

The  Two  Cycle  Engine. — To  the  present  time  the  greater 
majority  of  hydro-carbon  vehicle  engines  operate  by  the  four 
cycle  method.  There  is  another  form  of  engine,  however,  known 
as  the  two-cycle,  in  which  the  four  essentia]  operations,  charging, 
compression,  firing,  exhaust,  are  performed  in  one  revolution  of 
the  fly-wheel,  instead  of  two.  The  most  familiar  form  of  the 
two-cycle  engine  is  that  shown  in  the  Figures  130-131-132  and  its 
essential  features  are : 

1.  An  enclosed  crank  case  fitted  with  a  valve  arranged  to  open 
and  admit  fuel  gas  at  the  front,  instead  of  at  the  rear  of  the 
piston,  on  the  inward,  instead  of  the  outward  strokej  as  in  the 
four  part  cycle. 

2.  Inlet  and  exhaust  parts  located  at  points  near  the  extreme 
outward  position  of  the  piston,  so  as  to  be  uncovered  during  the 
outward  stroke. 

3.  A  by-pass  tube  connecting  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  with 
the  crank  case,  so  as  to  admit  fuel  gas  at  the  proper  point  in  the 
cycle. 

Since  all  the  essential  operations  occur  during  a  single 
revolution  of  the  fly-wheel,  every  out-stroke  of  the  piston 
is  made  under  the  stress  of  tlie  exploding  fuel  charge  in  the  com- 
bustion space.  The  ignited  gas  continues  expanding,  driving  the 
piston  outward,  until  the  exhaust  port  begins  opening.  Exhaust 
then  follows  rapidly  and  Is  well  under  way  when  the  inlet  port, 
generally  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder  wall,  is  un- 
covered by  the  outward-moving  piston. 

The  fuel  gas  in  the  crank  case  is  slightly  compressed  by  the 
outgoit^  piston,  and,  on  the  opening  of  the  inlet  port,  rushes 
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into  the  combustion  space,  being  deflected  upward  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  cylinder  by  a  screen  or  deflector  plate  set  in  the  end  of  the 
piston.  The  inlet  of  new  fuel  gas  and  the  exhaust  of  the  burned- 
cut  products  of  the  last  charge  continue  until  the  extreme  end  of 
the  stroke,  and  during  the  next  instroke,  until  the  closure,  first 
of  the  inlet,  then  of  the  exhaust  port.  From  this  point,  the  conv- 
pression  of  the  new  charge  begins,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
instroke  the  charge  is  ready  for  ignition. 


Fia.  ISO.— Diagram  of  fhe  Two-part  Cycle  of  ft  Oiis  Engtne,  I.  The  Instroke  of  tlie 
platoD,  showing  the  aspiration  of  fuel  gaa  at  A,  Into  crank  case,  B,  and  tlis  Bpark 
at  S  In  comliaaUon  epace,  D. 

Two-Cycle  Engines  for  Motor  Vehicles. — Several  recent 
makes  of  motor  vehicle  are  propelled  by  two-cycle  engines,  and, 
according  to  reports  yield  very  satisfactory  results.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  are: 

1.  A  power  stroke  in  every  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  for  each 
cylinder — provided  the  engine  has  more  than  one — with  twice 
the  consequent  power  effect  per  cylinder,  as  compared  with  the 
four-cycle  engine. 

2.  The  entire  absence  of  poppet  valves,  with  their  springs, 
stems,  push-rods  and  cam-shafts;  thus  effecting  a  greater 
simplicity  of  construction  and  operation. 

These  considerations  should  constitute  the  two-cycle  the  ideal 
Sorm  of  engine  for  motor  carriage  purposes.    There  have  been, 
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liowever,  several  objections  to  its  use,  which,  so  it  is  claimed, 
have  been  only  recently  overcome.  Prominent  among  these  was 
the  fact  that  the  two-cycle  engines,  built  some  years  since,  seemed 
incapable  of  the  high  speeds  required  in  motor  vehicle  work ;  re- 
alizing at  best  not  more  than  between  300  and  400  revo'.utjons, 
as  against  an  average  of  1,000  revolutions  for  the  four-cycle 
engine,  and  giving  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  power  at  the 
same  speed.  This  result  was  believed  to  follow  on  the  fact  that 
the  cylinder  would  rapidly  choice  up  with  exhaust  gas  products, 
which  were  unable  to  escape  when  high  speeds  were  attempted. 


inel  gaa  In  tha  crank  ct 

As  a  consequence,  the  four-cycle  engine  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered the  only  available  form  for  high  speed  use. 

The  two-cycle  engine  has  had  its  widest  sphere  of  use  on  motor 
boats,  but  the  highest  speed  boats  are  propelled  by  engines  of  the 
four-cycle  type.  The  majority  of  two-cycle  boat  engines,  how- 
ever, have  been  of  one  and  two-cylinder  patterns,  which  are  now 
claimed  to  be  inferior  in  speed  to  the  four-cylinder. 

Eisentialt  of  a  Two-Cycle  Engine*— A  successful  two-cycle 
vehicle  engine,  designed  to  operate  at  speeds  at  all  commensurate 
with  Uk  four-Qrcle  vehicle  engines,  must  embody  precisely  one 
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feature  of  design,  not  always  easy  to  realize — provision  for  rapid 
exhaust  of  the  burned  gases.  A  prominent  gas-engine  authority 
remarks:  "The  two-cycle  engine,  at  best,  is  the  next  thing  to 
an  impossibility."  By  this  statement  he  means  that,  the  act  of 
admitting  inflammable  fuel  mixture  into  the  cylinder,  already  filled 
with  flaming  gas,  without  igniting  it,  involves  something  closely 
approaching  a  contradiction  in  physical  conditions.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  burning  gases  actually  exhaust  faster  than 
the  new  mixture  is  admitted  under  impulse  of  their  inherent  ex- 
pansion, the  ignition  of  the  new  charge  would  seem  to  be  nearly 


Fta.  133.— Diaeram  of  the  Two-part  Cycle  of  a  Gas  Eagtce,  III.  The  end  of  the  ont- 
stroke.  The  gaaes  comptesaed  In  the  crank  case  are  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
space,  D,  tbrough  the  open  inlet  port,  and  past  the  screen  or  deflector,  O. '  The 
1.,^ .._j J ^  oaaelsoontrolled by  abutterflyvaJve,  which 


inevitable.  By  deflecting  the  incoming  mixture  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  cylinder,  it  follows  the  rapidly  expanding  exhaust,  coming 
into  contact  with  it  only  when  the  expansion  has  so  far  reduced 
the  temperature  that  the  danger  of  pre-ignition  is  averted.  It 
may  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  the  danger  of  such  interfer- 
ence, or,  at  best,  of  a  contamination  of  the  new  charge  to  a  point 
rendering  it  unignitable  must  result,  if  the  speed  be  increased 
beyond  a  certain  moderate  rate. 

The  Exhaust  of  a  Two-Cycle  Engine. — ^Many  authorities  en- 
large upon  the  danger  of  exhaust  gases  rushing  back  from  the 
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muffler  into  the  cylinder  of  a  two-cycle  engine  and  producing  the 
condition  known  as  "choking-up"  If,  therefore,  high  speeds 
are  to  be  attempted,  the  back-pressure  of  the  muffler  must  be  re- 
duced as  far  as  possible,  and  the  exhaust  must  be  rendered  cor- 
respondingly rapid.  These  results  have  been  variously  achieved, 
familiarly : 

I.  By  making  the  exhaust  ports  twice  the  width  of  the  inlets, 
so  as  to  allow  the  burned  gases  free  egress  to  the  muffler  at  a 
much  higher  speed  than  is  achieved  by  the  incoming  mixture. 

3.  By  arranging  a  rotary  fan  or  blower  to  hasten  the  speed  and 
volume  of  the  exhaust,  and  also  assist  in  cooling  the  cylinder 
space,  as  the  new  charge  enters. 

By  using  the  latter  device  the  speed  of  the  engine  could  be  very 
materially  increased. 

Qoverning  a  Two-Cycle  Engine. — ^The  essential  features  in 
the  control  of  a  two-cycle  are  a  wire  gauze  screen  in  the  by-pass 
pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  back-firing,  or  crank-case  ex- 
plosions, which  would  undoubtedly  result  in  some  cases ;  a  butler- 
fly  valve  in  the  by-pass,  for  the  purposes  of  throttling  the  volume 
of  the  charge,  in  order  to  reduce  the  speed.  The  mixture  may 
be  modified  by  controlling  the  percentage  of  gasoline,  as  in  other 
hydro-carbon  engines,  but  the  butterfly  valve  furnishes  the  most 
available  means  for  ordinary  control. 
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CHAPTER    EIGHTEEN. 

TEE  CONDITIONS  Of   COMPRESSION  AND  EXPANSION. 

Proportionate  Figures  for  Temperature  and  Pressure. — In 

the  operation  of  a  gas  engine,  the  fuel  gas  is  confined  within  the 
cylinder,  so  long  as  it  exerts  an  effect  on  power  and  speed.  If, 
then,  we  know  the  total  cyhnder  content,  we  have  a  constant 
standard  of  comparison  for  calculating  the  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture of  a  given  mixture  of  gas  and  air  under  the  several  condi- 
tions of  the  cycle.  For,  although  the  contained  gas  occupies  the 
same  cubic  content  at  the  beginning  of  the  compression  stroke 
and  at  the  end  of  the  firing  stroke,  it  is  obvious  that  its  proper 
volume  is  vastly  increased  at  the  latter  moment,  as  indicated  by 
the  raised  pressure  and  temperature.  But,  following  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  above,  we  find  that  the  figures  are  regular  and 
proportionate  as  between  the  initial  and  final  volumes,  pressures 
and  temperatures. 

Initial  and  Final  Figures. — Theoretically,  the  operations  of  a 
gas  engine  accord  with  the  general  laws  of  gas  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  pressure.     Accordingly  we  speak  of : 

1.  The  inilial  pressure,  temperature  or  volume,  which  belong 
to  a  gas  previous  to  either  compression  or  expansion.  In  gas- 
engine  practice  initial  figures  usually  refer  to  the  conditions  ex- 
isting at  the  completion  of  the  supply  or  aspirating  stroke  of  the 
cycle. 

2.  The  Utial  pressure,  temperature  or  volume,  which  belong 
to  a  gas  after  either  compression  or  expansion.  If  we  are  speak- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  expansion  the  inilial  figures  refer  to 
the  conditions  of  explosion ;  if,  on  compression,  the  initial  figures 
refer  to  the  supply  strcrfce.  In  both  cases  the  final  figures  refer 
to  the  changed  conditions  found  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

The  compression  and  explosion  figures  depend  upon  the  con- 
ditions existing  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke  and  at  the 
banning  of  the  Aring  stroke,  respectively. 
108 
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Ratios  of  Figures. — Furtlhermore,  all  these  elements  are  re- 
lated according  to  the  following  principles ; 

1.  The  final  volume  divided  T>y  the  initial  volume  is  equal  to 
the  final  pressure  divided  by  the  initial  pressure. 

2.  The  final  volume  divided  by  the  initial  pressure  is  equal  to 
the  initial  volume  divided  by  the  final  pressure. 

3.  The  final  volume  equals  the  quotient  found  by  dividing  the 
product  of  the  initial  pressure  and  initial  volume  by  the  final 
pressure. 

4.  The  final  pressure  equals  the  quotient  found  by  dividing  the 
product  of  the  initial  pressure  and  initial  volume  by  the  final 
volume. 

5.  The  final  pressure  also  equals  the  quotient  found  by  dividing 
the  product  of  the  initial  pressure  and  final  temperature  by  the 
initial  temperature. 

6.  The  final  temperature  equals  the  quotient  found  by  dividing 
the  product  of  the  initial  temperature  and  final  pressure  by  the 
initial  pressure. 

In  the  following  formulse. 
Let  P'  be  the  initial  pressure. 
Let  P'  be  the  final  pressure. 
Let  T'  be  the  initial  temperature. 
Let  T"  be  the  final  temperature. 
I,et  V  be  the  final  volume. 
Let  V"  be  the  initial  volume. 

Then,  expressing  these  laws  mathematically,  we  have: 

F  V     _    „,.  F  V     _ 

-p-    -    V  ,  y„      -    r  , 

p.  ,jt-  rji.   p- 

£^    =    P";  ij£-     =    T". 

As  previously  suggested,  definite  figures  for  all  these  elements 
may  be  found  only  when  the  cubic  content  of  the  cylinder  is 
known.    The  cubic  content  of  the  stroke  and  clearance  areas  may. 
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of  course,  be  calculated,  when  the  inside  diameter  and  length  of 
the  cylinder  and  length  of  the  stroke  are  known.  A  more  practical 
method  suggested  by  Roberts  is  to  turn  the  crank  to  the  backward 
dead  centre,  close  the  valves,  and  fill  the  cylinder  with  water.  By 
altering  the  position  of  the  crank  from  in-stroke  end  to  out-stroke 
end,  the  cubic  content  of  both  clearance  and  total  cylinder,  in- 
cluding stroke  sweep,  may  be  accurately  estimated.  The  water 
having  been  weighed  before  pouring  it  into  the  cylinder,  the 
weight  of  that  left  over  is  a  ready  indication  of  the  weight  of  that 
within. 

This  latter  method  is  particularly  convenient  where  the  cylinder 
has  a  spherical  or  enlarged  combustion  chamber,  which  would 
involve  mathematical  processes  of  considerable  intricacy  to  es- 
timate its  content  in  cubic  feet. 

At  39-1°  Fahrenheit,  water  weighs  62.5  pounds  per  cubic 
foot.  When  the  water  is  at  a  higher  temperature,  its  weight  per 
cubic  foot  may  be  found  by  the  following  formula,  in  which  T  is 
the  temperature  shown  by  thermometer;  461,  the  constant  of  abso- 
lute temperature,  and  500,  the  absolute  temperature  of  water  at 
39.1  degrees. 

68.5  X  2 

T  +  461  500  =    Weight  per  cnbio  foot 

600       "^  T  +  461 

Here  we  need  only  substitute  the  ascertained  temperature 
figures  for  T  wherever  it  occurs,  reduce  the  fractions  to  a  commcm 
denominator,  and  perform  the  indicated  additions  and  divisions. 

Measuring  the  Conditions  of  Operation. — The  factors  enter- 
ing to  vary  the  figures,  with  the  same  initial  pressures  in  different 
engines,  are  the  ratio  of  compression  and  the  percentage  of  the 
clearance  volume,  as  compared  with  the  total  cylinder  volume. 

Tlie  Ratio  of  Compression. — The  ratio  of  compression  is 
found  to  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
cylinder  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  including 
also  the  clearance,  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  clearance,  which, 
as  is  evident,  is  never  decreased  during  any  portion  of  a  stroke. 
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Applying  the  rule  for  calculating  the  compression  ratios  of  two 
cylinders,  in  which  the  clearance  and  total  content  are  in  propor- 
tion of  2  to  4  and  i  to  4,  respectively,  we  derive  the  following  ex- 
pressions : 

i  +  l    =    3         iii    =    » 

The  Percentage  of  Clearance. — The  percentage  of  the  clear- 
ance volume  is  similarly  found  by  dividing  the  volume  of  the 
clearance  by  the  volume  of  the  piston  displacement. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  quotient  of  the  cubic  content  of  the 
clearance  (from  the  rear  of  the  cylinder  to  the  rearmost  reach  of 
the  piston  at  the  end  of  an  in-stroke),  divided  by  the  cubic  content 
of  that  portion  of  the  cylinder  included  between  the  inmost  point 
of  the  in-stroke  and  the  outmost  point  of  the  out-stroke,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  position  of  the  rear  end  of  the  piston  at  those  two 
points. 

Taking  the  same  two  cylinders,  having,  respectively,  clearances 
of  2  cubic  feet  and  i  cubic  foot,  and  stroke-sweeps  of  4  cubic  feet, 
both,  we  find  the  clearance  percentage,  as  follows ; 

-J-  =  .5  or  50j«.  ~  =  .ib  or  25j«. 

The  Compression  Pressure. — jIn  order  to  find  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  multiply  the  figure  corresponding  to  an  engine  with  the 
given  compression  ratio  and  percentage  of  clearance  by  the  ascer- 
tained gauge  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  or  any  other 
required  pressure  at  the  same  point.  Thus  the  initial  pressure 
at  theoretical  unity  for  a  cylinder  having  a  compression  ratio  of  3 
and  a  clearance  percentage  of  50  is  4.407,  which,  multiplied  by  13, 
the  gauge  or  desired  pressure,  gives  57.29;  by  13.2,  gives  58.17;' 
by  13,5,  gives  59-49;  by  14,  gives  61.69;  by  14.7,  gives  64.78.         \ 

The  Compression  Temperature. — The  compression  tempera- 
ture is  similarly  determined  by  multiplying  the  found  or  required 
absolute  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  by  the  figure 
for  one  degree  for  a  type  of  engine  having  the  same  compression 
ratio  as  the  one  in  question.    Thus,  for  an  engine  having  the  ratio 
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raft*  for  Caletitaling  the  CompTtulimPrtttitTt  and  Tanptraturt  of  a  QatEngiii*, 
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■•  initial  pressure  for  a  soavenKlng  eylini 
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SccosLuii  juLiu  ujAy  he  found  by  multiplying  the  figurei  iti  either  of  theBi 
,  of  the  ascertttmed  absolute  compreaslon  temperature  In  the  plain  oi 
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of  3,  the  theoretical  initial  temperature  is  estimated  as  146°, 
which,  for  an  initial  absolute  temperature  of  525°  (64°  +  461) 
gives  766°  (305° +461).  and  for  560°  (99° +461)  gives 
822"  (36i''+46i). 

High  Compression  and  Efficiency. — Other  things  being  equal; 
it  might  seem  reasonable  to  assert  that,  the  higher  the  pressure  of 
compression,  the  greater  the  rise  in  temperature  at  the  point  of 
ignition,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  power  efficiency  of  the 
engine.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  find  that,  while  in  many 
early  gas  engines  the  compression  pressure  was  very  much  below 
50  pounds  to  the  square  Inch,  with  the  more  modern  and  im- 
proved patterns  it  strikes  an  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  70 
pounds. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  rule  has  very 
definite  limitations,  and  that  beyond  a  certain  point  of  increased 
ccxnpression  pressure  the  efficiency  ratio  begins  to  decrease 
rapidly.  This  is  true,  because,  although  a  gas  is  generally  more 
explosive  under  pressure,  there  is  always  a  point  at  which  the 
rule  begins  to  change.  Again,  the  practical  reason,  that,  to  pro- 
duce a  higher  compression,  a  greater  amount  of  power  must  be 
absorbed,  renders  the  limitations  still  more  obvious. 

HigK  Compression  Figures. — ^Taking  a  theoretical  one-pound 
pressure  and  one-degree  temperature  initial,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  varying  compression  ratios  in  non-scavenging  en- 
gines, derived  as  above: 

With  a  ratio  of  3,  we  have  4.407  for  pressure  and  1.4689  for 
temperature;  with  4,  we  have  6.498  and  1.6245,  respectively;  with 
5,  we  have  8.783  and  1.7564;  with  6,  in  the  same  way,  11.233  and 
1.8722.  These  figures,  multiplied  by  the  ascertained  initial  pres- 
sure and  temperature  in  any  particular  engine  of  the  same  ratio, 
will  give  the  proper  figures  for  that  engine. 

Data  on  Compression  Pressure. — On  the  matter  of  com- 
pression figures  this  quotation  from  Hiscox  will  suffice : 

"It  has  been  shown  that  an  ideal  efficiency  of  33  per  cent,  for  38 
pounds  compression  will  increase  to  40  per  cent  for  66  pounds,  and  43 
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per  cent,  for  88  pounds  compression.  On  the  other  hand,  greater  com- 
pression means  greater  explosive  pressure  and  greater  strain  on  the 
engine  structure,  which  in  future  practice  will  probably  retain  the  com- 
pression between  the  limits  of  40  and  60  pounds. 

"In  experiments  made  by  Dugald  Clerk  with  a  combustion  chamber 
equal  to  0.6  of  the  space  swept  by  the  piston,  with  a  compression  of  38 
pounds,  the  consumption  of  gas  was  24  cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour.  With  0,4  compression  space  and  61  pounds  compression, 
the  consumption  of  gas  was  20  cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
hour;  and  with  0.34  compression  space  and  87  pounds  compression,  the 
consumption  of  gas  fell  to  14.8  cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
hour — the  actual  efficiencies  being  respectively  17.21  and  25  per  cent  This 
was  with  a  Crossley  tour-cycle  engine." 
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OPERATION   AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  A   GAS  ENGINE. 

Definition  of  Efficiency. — The  efficiency  of  a  gas  engine  is 

the  "ratio  of  lieat  turned  in  to  work,  as  compared  with  the  total 
heat  produced  by  combustion." 

The  British  Thermal  Unit. — The  comparison  of  heat  and 
work  in  this  particular  is  based  upon  the  aniounl,  rather  than 
upon  the  degree,  of  heat  used.  The  standard  is  the  so-called 
British  Thermal  Unit,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  amount  of  heat 
capable  of  raising  one  pound  of  water  through  one  degree  Fahren- 
heit. This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  thermometric  temperature.- 
An  alcohol  lamp  and  a  locomotive  furnace  may  register  the  same 
degree  on  the  scale,  but  the  lamp  would  require  a  longer  period 
to  accomplish  the  above  result — in  other  words,  to  generate  one 
thermal  unit. 

The  Efficiency  Ratio. — Since  all  the  heat  generated  by  com- 
bustion of  the  gas  in  cylinder  can  positively  not  be  utilized  as 
mechanical  energy,  the  efficiency  of  a  gas  engine  is  expressed  as 
a  ratio  or  a  fraction.  Thus,  an  engine  giving  an  efficiency  of  20 
out  of  each  100  heat  units  generated  would  have  an  efficiency  of 
20-iooths,  or  20  per  cent. 

The  Mechanical  Efficiency. — The  mechanical  efficiency  of  a 
heat  engine  must  necessarily  be  far  below  the  actual  heat  gen- 
erated, even  with  the  most  perfect  machinery  imaginable,  since 
it  seems  practically  impossible  to  fully  realize  theoretical  con- 
ditions. Thus,  in  the  operation  of  a  heat  engine,  there  must  nec- 
essarily be  some  loss  or  gain  of  heat  as  the  g^as  expands.  This, 
of  course,  modifies  the  curve  of  expansion,  and  involves  a 
lower  mean  pressure  than  is  theoretically  demanded,  should 
at  any  time  be  available  for  power  effort.     No  expansion  in  % 

no 
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practical  heat  engine  is  perfectly  adiabatic;  involving  that  the 
mean  working  pressure  is  always  below  that  required  by  theory. 

The  Conditions  of  Efficiency. — The  efficient  power  of  a  gas 
engine  is  not  dependent  wholly,  or  even  largely,  on  relative 
,  proportions  among  the  working  parts,  and,  at  most,  the  figures 
given  above  are  averages  for  the  best  obtainable  conditions.  These 
conditions  are  found  to  consist  principally: 

1.  In  the  use  of  the  best  qualities  of  fuel, 

2.  In  the  production  of  the  best  proportions  of  mixture  in  fuels. 

3.  In  conditions  and  means,  favorable  to  rapid  and  complete 
ignition  of  the  charge. 

4.  In  efficient  means  for  cooling  the  cylinder. 

Conditions  of  Fuel  Combustion. — In  order  to  secure  the 
prefer  degree  of  power  efficiency,  it  is  important  to  consider: 

1.  Proportioning  fuel  mixture,  since  too  much  or  too  little  of 
either  air  or  hydrocarbon  gas  produces  the  effect  of  weak  or  im- 
perfect explosion  of  the  charge. 

2.  Provision  for  adequate  compression  of  the  charge,  in  ordei 
that,  despite  the  presence  of  the  burned  and  exhausted  gases  of 
previous  combustions,  there  may  be  uniformity  of  mixture 
throughout  the  mass  of  fuel  gas  in  cylinder.  This  is  an  important 
element  in  securing  rapid  and  effective  ignition. 

Tlie  Theory  of  Fuel  Mixtures.^ — All  oils  and  spirits  may  be 
ignited  and  burned  if  heated  to  the  required  temperature,  differ- 
ing in  each  case,  provided  at  the  same  time  that  air  can  circulate 
freely  where  the  heating  takes  place.  The  air  is  required,  in  order 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  quanity  of  oxygen  for  combustion,  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  only  the  chemical  process  of  absorbing  oxy- 
gen. The  temperature  at  which  an  oil  or  spirit  gives  off  in- 
flammable vapors  is  called  the  Hash  point,  and  the  point  at  which 
it  may  be  ignited  and  burned  is  called  the  Hre  point.  Without 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  however,  no  liquid  will  either  flash  or 
fire,  even  if  confined  in  a  closed  vessel  heated  to  very  high  tem- 
perature. 
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In  order  to  illustrate,  the  following  list  of  several  hydrocarbons, 
together  with  their  flash  and  fire  points,  is  quoted  from  a  well- 
known  authority: 

Flash  Point.     Fire  Point. 

Commercial  brandy 69  oz 

"  whiskey 72  96 

gin 72  loi 

Kerosene  (average  quality) 73  104 

Petroleum  (high  test) 110-120  140-160 

Proportions  of  Fuel  Mixtures. — In  the  open  air  the  only 
point  to  be  considered  is  the  temperature  for  flashing  or  firing, 
since  atmospheric  circulation  will  always  supply  the  full  amount 
of  oxygen  for  combustion.  In  a  gas-engine  cylinder,  closed 
frcan  the  outer  air,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  much  air  must 
be  admitted.  The  most  efficient  proportions  of  air  and  gas, 
mixed  to  give  a  perfect  combustion  in  a  closed  cylinder,  may  be 
considered  a  matter  in  many  respects  relative  to  the  kind  of 
gas  employed — some  gases  require  more,  some  less,  for  the  best 
effects  from  combustion. 

Figures  for  Coal  Gas. — In  general,  however,  the  data  on  coal 

gas  may  be  taken  as  typical  for  most  fuels  available  in  ordinary 
gas-engine  service.  With  this  fuel  the  figures  for  good  efficiency 
range  between  6  to  i  and  11  to  i  for  air  and  gas,  respectively. 
That  is  to  say,  with  a  mixture  of  about  5  to  i  or  about  12  to  i, 
for  example,  the  effective  pressure  due  to  combustion — if  com- 
bustion is  possible  at  all — shows  a  marked  falling  off,  which  con- 
tinues thereafter  as  the  proportion  of  air  in  the  mixture  is  either 
diminished  or  increased. 

Effects  of  Varying  Mixtures. — Between  the  efficient  extremes 
it  has  been  found  that,  although  the  actual  indicated  explosion 
pressure  decreases  in  ratio  with  the  increased  percentage  of  air 
in  the  mixture,  the  efficiency  steadily  increases  until  the  point 
of  1 1  to  I  is  approximated.  This  fact  is  explained  by  assuming 
that,  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  air  in  the  mixture,  the  tem- 
perature per  unit  of  gas  is  raised,  although  the  temperature  per 
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unit  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  lowered.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  gas  itself  is  the  sole  agent  of  efficiency — the  condition 
necessary  to  explosion  being  all  that  is  furnished  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  air — the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  air  in  the 
charge,  up  to  the  specified  limit,  increases  the  total  efficiency,  even 
though  lowering  the  pressure  of  the  explosion. 


Flo.  138.— Typical  Qae-EnElne  Indicator  Cards,  taken  nnder  actual  service  condlUoiu. 
The  Qnt  diBKTiuii  In  from  an  enKine  running  nnder  haldoad;  the  seoond  from 
one  St  fall  load.  Both  exhibit  the  varlAtiona  In  the  ezpantion  Dnrre,  oanollr 
attrlbnted  to  consecative  eiplOHlonH.  These  cacds  kre  compoBltes  of  (liiee 
BacG«s8lve  Htrokee  eaab. 

Causes  of  Defective  Mixture. — As  already  suggested,  an  ade- 
quate degree  of  compression  is  as  essential  to  perfect  efficiency 
in  a  gas  engine,  from  the  fact  that  a  more  complete  mingling  of 
the  fuel  ingredients  is  thus  secured.  In  the  same  engine,  how- 
ever, as  shown  by  indicator  cards,  several  successive  firing  strokes 
will  show  a  marked  variation  in  the  pressure  rise  at  explosion. 
Some  authorities  refer  this  to  the  presence  of  residual  bumed-out 
gases  in  the  clearance,  which  tend  to  stratify  the  fuel,  producing 
layers  of  incombustible  gas,  with  the  result  that  several  successive 
weak  explosions  occur  instead  of  one  full  and  complete  explosion. 
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Advantages  of  Scavenging;. — That  the  presence  of  non- 
combustible  bumed  gases  in  the  cylinder  clearance  is  a  fertile 
source  of  lost  efficiency  seems  proved  by  the  superior  average 
performance  of  scavenging  engines,  in  which  these  residue  are 
largely  expelled. 

"A  mixture  of  g  to  I,  with  no  burned  gases  present,  gives  a  rise  of  about 
2,373  degrees ;  the  same  mixture,  compressed  with  the  bumed  gases  of  a 
previous  explosion  in  a  clearance  of  41  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  volume 
gives  a  rise  of  only  about  1,843  degrees. 

"The  resulting  temperatures  of  explosion  in  the  two  cases  do  not  differ 
so  greatly  as  the  rise  in  temperature,  because  the  scavenging  engine  starts 
from  a  lower  initial  temperature  and  the  rise  during  compression  is  not 
so  great.  For  example,  assume  an  engine  with  3,4  compression  ratio,  run- 
ning scavenging  with  an  initial  pressure  of  13.2  pounds  and  an  initial  tem- 
perature of  580  degrees ;  and  suppose  a  similar  engine  running  plain,  with 
13.2  pounds  initial  pressure  and  600  degrees  initial  temperature.  The 
results  are  compared  below  on  the  basis  of  a  9  to  i  mixture: 

Ordinary.  Scavenging. 

Initial  temperature  600  580 

Compression    temperature 921  858 

Rise  in  temperature  by  explosion 1,843  3.373 

Temperature  of  explosion  2,764  3,231 

"In  this  comparison  the  difference  in  the  rise  of  temperature  is  nearly 
2g  per  cent,  while  the  difference  between  the  explosion  temperatures  of 
the  two  engines  is  only  scant  17  per  cent.  A  better  comparison  may  be 
had  by  considering  the  pressures;  these  figure  out  as  follows: 

Ordinary,  Scavenging. 

Initial  pressure  13.2  13.2 

Compression  pressure  68.86  66.4 , 

Explosion  pressure 206.65  250.0 

"Thus,  the  scavenging  engine  shows  a  maximum  temperature  about  I? 
per  cent  higher  than  the  other  engine,  while  its  maximum  pressure  is  a 
trifle  over  21  per  cent,  greater.  ♦  »  •  •  •  While  excessive  explosion 
pressures  are  not  desirable,  it  is  clearly  advantageous,  within  practical 
limits,  to  increase  the  difference  between  the  maximum  forward  pressure 
and  that  of  compression,  because  it  increases  the  area  of  ihe  indicator 
diagram.  And  as  this  result  is  obtained  by  scavenging,  without  consuming 
any  more  gas,  the  superiority  of  a  scavenging  engine  is  obvious." 
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THE  EXHAUST  OF  A  GAS  ENGINE. 

Losses  in  the  Exhaust. — In  the  operation  of  a.  gas  or  gasoline 
engine  a  large  amount  of  heat  and  power  units  are  inevitably  lost 
in  the  exhaust. 

The  principal  reason  why  this  loss  may  not  be  avoided  is  that 
the  gas,  after  explosion,  may  not  be  expanded  to  atmospheric 
pressure  within  the  cylinder.  At  the  completion  of  the  power 
stroke  the  expansion  line  stands  generally  about  or  above  the 
figure  indicated  for  compression  pressure.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  open  the  exhaust  before  the  completion  of  the  stroke, 
generally  at  about  J  stroke.  Were  the  engine  otherwise  geared, 
and  the  piston  allowed  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  expanding 
gas  through  its  full  stroke,  the  gas  would  not  exhaust  fast  enough 
to  avoid  buffing  the  piston  on  its  return  sweep,  since  through  an 
appreciable  distance  the  continued  expansion  would  balance  the 
rate  of  escape  through  the  exhaust  valve.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  check  the  speed  and  power  of  the  engine,  with  the  re- 
sult of  absorbing  about  as  much  power  as  would  on  the  other  plan 
be  turned  to  waste. 

The  Variation  of  the  Curve  of  Expansion. — The  expansion 
following  explosion  is  not  instantaneous,  but  continues  through- 
out the  stroke,  thus  constantly  keeping  up  the  temperature  and 
pressure,  which  would,  otherwise,  tend  to  fall  regularly  from 
maximum  to  atmosphere.  Thus  the  expansion  line  on  the  indica- 
tor diagram  does  not  meet  the  compression  line  at  the  end  point 
of  the  stroke,  as  should  be  the  case  under  theoretically  perfect 
conditions.  Consequently  the  exhaust  valve  must  be  opened  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  stroke,  as  above  stated. 

The  Ratio  of  Expansion. — As  may  be  readily  understood, 
the  practice  of  opening  the  exhaust  valve  at  about  J  power  stroke 
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involves  that  tlie  expansion  ratio  differs  greatly  from  the  com- 
pression ratio,  with  which,  theoretically,  it  should  be  identical. 
The  expansion  ratio  represents  the  quotient  found  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  total  cylinder  content  (clearance  +  piston  sweep) 
and  that  portion  of  the  stroke  and  clearance  content  left  behind 
the  piston  at  the  moment  the  exhaust  opens,  by  the  cubic  content 
of  the  clearance.  This  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formula : 

■p     _  *^  ■!■  "^  =   VolpPiB  of  Expansion 
~        3  Volame  ot  Clearance 

in  which  Kr  is  the  ratio  of  expansion. 
C  "  the  total  cylinder  content, 
B  "  the  combustion  chamber  or  clearance  content 
n   "  the  numerator  expressing  the  portion  of  the  cylin- 
der content  left  behind  the  piston  at  the  opening  of  the  exhaust, 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  generally  J  stroke  length,  or  J  sweep 
content  in  cubic  measure. 

Figures  for  Exhaust  Losses. — ^The  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures voided  in  the  exhaust  are  in  proportion,  first  place,  to  the 
figures  realized  in  explosion,  and,  secondly,  to  the  expansion  ratio 
of  the  particular  cylinder  under  test.  Both  are  found  to  decrease 
with  increasing  ratios.  Thus,  under  ordinary  conditions,  with  en- 
gines driven  by  illuminating  gas,  an  explosion  temperature  of 
3,000  and  an  explosion  pressure  of  250  for  a  ratio  of  3  give  an  ex- 
haust temperature  of  2,158  and  an  exhaust  pressure  of  59-9;  for 
a  ratio  of  3.5  they  give  2,060  and  49.0;  for  a  ratio  of  4  they  give 
1,979  *"d  41.2;  for  a  ratio  of  5  they  give  1,851  and  30.8;  for 
a  ratio  of  6  they  give  1,752  and  24.3. 

Suppose  we  assume  an  expansion  ratio  of  5.8  in  order  to  get 
a  great  expansion,  and  a  compression  ratio  of  6.  Then  assume 
an  ordinary  engine,  because  the  effect  of  explosion  is  not  so  great 
and  a  mixture  of  12  volumes  of  air  to  i  of  gas,  because  that  is 
the  weakest  reliable  mixture.  Starting  with  the  highest  practi- 
cal initial  temperature,  660  degrees,  and  the  lowest  practical  initial 
pressure,  13,  the  following  results  are  obtained; 
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Pressure.  Temperature. 

Initial 13  660 

Compression 146  I1236 

Rise   207  1,755 

Explosion 353  2,991 

Exhaust 35.9  1,765 

The  Muffler  or  Silencer. — The  exhaust  from  the  cylinder, 

being  commonly  expelled  at  a  pressure  between  two  and  three 
times  an  atmosphere,  would  naturally  make  considerable  noise  and 
raise  dust,  were  it  not  for  the  use  of  an  apparatus  called  the 
muffler,  or  silencer.  Although  constructed  on  various  designs, 
the  muffler  always  involves  the  same  theory  of  "breaking  up" 


FlO.  134— TheBenzEihanstMnffler.     The  arrows  indkato  the  course  of  the  M. 

Sanding  eihaust  prodaclB.  Entering  at  the  left,  they  pass  throngli  tlie  per- 
jratlonsln  the  tabo:  thence  throagb  the  smaller  tube  !n  the  larger  chamber: 
again  through  the  perforations  in  the  righl-hand  aectlon  at  the  itube,  and  to 
atmosphere.  The  brealting-up  ot  the  gas  In  expansion  Hllences  the  noise otlta 
eihanat  to  atmospnera. 

the  exhaust  gas  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  fine  perforations 
in  the  exhaust  tube,  and  of  allowing  it  to  expand  to  nearly  atmos- 
pheric pressure  in  one  or  several  successive  chambers.  Several 
efficient  types  of  muffler  are  shown  in  accompanying  diagrams. 

Cubic  Content  of  a  Muffler. — As  indicated  by  Roberts,  the 

formula  for  the  cubic  content  of  a  muffler  best  calculated  to  save 
power  gives  3.5  times  the  square  of  the  cylinder  diameter  in 
inches  multipHed  by  the  length  of  the  piston  stroke  in  inches,  or 
M  =  3.5  D'li. 
If,  therefore,  a  cylinder  have  a  diameter  of  4i  inches  and  a 
stroke  of  5  inches,  we  have: 

M  =  3.5X  (4.5)' X  5  =  3.5x20.35x5  =354.375  cu.  in. 
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If  two  tylinders  of  this  size  exhaust  into  the  same  muffler, 
the  cubic  content  should  be  increased  by  50  per  cent ;  if  three  cyl- 
inders, by  150  per  cent,;  if  four  cylinders,  by  200  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  under  these  several  conditions,  the  mufHer  should 
be  increased  by  one-half,  once  and  one-half  and  twice  the  proper 
content  for  a  single  cylinder. 

Losses  In  the  Muffler. — Since,  as  stated,  the  principle  of  a 
muffler  involves  imposing  obstacles,  in  the  shape  of  minute  per- 
forations, etc.,  to  the  free  expansion  of  exhaust  gases,  it  furnishes 
a  large  and  undesirable  back-pressure. 


lelen^liB. 


A  French  authority  states  that  an  engine  of  8  I.  H.  P.,  run- 
ning without  muffler,  gave  6,1  B.  H.  P.  at  967  revolutions  per 
minute,  but  with  muffler  gave  the  same  efficiency  only  on  1,012 
revolutions.  He  also  found  for  a  2.25  I.  H,  P.  engine  an  efficient 
output  of  2,16  at  2,015  revolutions  without  muffler,  and  of  1.91, 
at  2,057  revolutions  with  muffler,  claiming  a  loss  of  20  kilogram- 
meters,  or  145  foot  pounds  per  second. 

These  figures  are  fairly  typical  for  very  many  mufflers,  and,  al- 
though possibly  reduced  by  some  of  the  more  modem  models, 
represent  fairly  well  the  kind  of  obstacles  obtruded  in  the  way  of 
the  highest  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  average  gas  engine. 

Preventing  Exhaust  Losses. — The  enormous  waste,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  given  above,  which  show  that,  with  average 
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exhaust  temperature  of  1,760°  absolute,  or  1,300°  F.,  escaping 
into  an  average  atmospheric  temperature  of  70°  F,,  (1.23  X  -26) 
319.8  heat  units,  or  (319.8  X  778)  248,804  foot-pounds,  or  over 
7.5  horse-power  per  pound  of  fuel  gas  goes  through  the  exhaust 
valves,  is  a  good  argument  for  seeking  some  device  to  utilize  at 
least  a  part  of  this  lost  energy. 

Cut-Out  Mufflers. — ^Although  there  have  been  many  notable 
improvements,  in  both  the  design  and  operation  of  mnfBers, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  situation  remains  substantially  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  power  lost  in  the  exhaust. 


Fia  1%— SsoUon  of  the  AtUnson  Cycle  Oas  Snglne,  flhowInK  the  Tbrytng  ]«nsth«  of 
the  Btrokee— from  the  lop,  Bihaust,  eipansioD,  oomprenion,  ■octlon;  sIbo,  the 
CBiu«-of-s  path  dsearlbea  by  the  tJ^ggle-jolntfld  crank  connectloiu,  and  the  path 

As  already  stated,  it  is  impracticable  to  expand  the  ignited  gas 
to  atmospheric  pressure  ;  hence  at  least  r6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
heat  energy  is  inevitably  lost  on  this  score.  Furthermore,  if  a 
muffler  is  to  discharge  its  function  of  "mufSing,"  or  silencing, 
the  exhaust,  some  back-pressure  is  unavoidable.  Several  manu* 
facturers  of  mufflers  confidently  claim  that  their  inventions  pro- 
duce "no  back-pressure  whatever."  It  would  seem  that  their 
mufflers  seldom  get  upon  high-powered,  high-speed  cars,  which 
in  racing,  and  speeding  on  tour,  are  commonly  driven  with  the 
muffler  cut  out — their  drivers  being  willing  to  endure  the  deton- 
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ations  of  the  exhaust,  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  power  and 
mileage  capacity.  Many  mufflers  are  equipped  with  a  special 
cut-out  attachment,  which  is  used  at  starting  to  remove  back- 
pressure as  well  as  in  speeding.  On  a  40-horse-power  car  as 
much  as  6  horse-powers  may  be  saved  by  the  muffler  cut-out. 

A  Variable-Stroke  Engine. — An  interesting  approximation  of 
theoretical  efficiency  is  found  in  the  Atkinson  cycle  scavenging 
engine,  which  proved  able  to  expand  the  charge  from  185  pounds 


at  explosion  to  10  pounds  gauge,  at  the  completion  of  the  power 
stroke.  In  this  engine  the  piston  rod  is  connected  to  3  double 
toggle  joint,  as  indicated  in  the  Figure  186,  page  179,  which 
so  varied  the  length  of  the  several  strokes  of  a  four-part  cycle,  as 
to  give  a  suction  stroke  through  about  one-half  the  sweep  length, 
a  return  compression  stroke  to  a  point  about  5-6  the  sweep,  an  im- 
pulse stroke  from  that  point  clear  forward,  and  an  exhausting 
stroke  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder.  As  claimed  in  a  published 
description,  the  working  effects  are  that 

"The  clearance  space  beyond  the  terminal  exhaust  position  of  the 
piston  is  so  small  that,  practically,  the  products  of  combustion  are  entirely 
swept  out  of  the  cylinder  during  the  exhaust  stroke,  so  that  each  in- 
coming charge  has  the  full  explosive  strength  due  to  the  mixture  used." 

The  accompanying  indicator  card  of  an  Atkinson  engine,  of 
18  I.  H.  P.,  working  at  130  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  mean 
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pressure  of  49  pounds,  shows  the  excellent  results  achieved  by 
thus  varying  the  length  of  the  several  strokes.  But  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  impossible  in  the  ordinary  four-cycle  engine,  which  finds 
the  only  available  method  of  securing  approximately  complete 
combustion  in  varying  proportions  of  the  fuel  mixture  and  by 
scavenging  the  cylinder. 

Although  the  complications  of  the  Atkinson  engine  proved  it 
difficult  to  handle  for  stationary  purposes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  what  it  furnishes  the  elements  of  an  ideal  automobile  motor, 
as  will  doubtless  be  some  day  realized. 


hiEb-pressuts  cfllnderB  la  admitted.  Blternatelf.  to  ths  iDW-presanre  cylinder  b7 
the  pUtoQ  valve,  operated  by  tbe  crank  and  rotating  ebaft  ahoim  at  tbe  left. 
The  Bihaaat  from  tbe  low-pressure  cylinder  pawes  opward  through  the  port  at 

Compound  Gas  Engines. — Compounding  for  gas  engines  cyl- 
inders has  been  proven  an  efficient  means  for  utilizing  the  com- 
mon waste  of  the  exhaust.  The  accompanying  figure  of  the 
Crossley  &  Atkinson  compound  gas  engine  shows  three  cylinders 
— two  primary,  or  high-pressure,  between  which  is  a  se(ipndaiy. 
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or  low-pressure.  The  cubic  contait  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder 
is  about  twice  that  of  either  of  the  high  pressure  cylinders,  thus 
allowing  the  exhaust  gas  to  expand  very  nearly  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  when  fed  into  it  from  either  of  the  others.  The  crank 
shaft  is  so  arranged  that,  while  the  two  low  pressure  pistons  are 
at  the  dead  end  of  the  in-stroke — the  one,  of  compression,  the 
other,  of  exhaust,  for  example — the  low  pressure  piston  is  at  the 
dead  end  of  its  out-stroke,  or  power-stroke.  Thus  the  exhaust 
gas  is  fed  to  the  low  pressure  cylinder  from  both  the  high  pressure 
cylinders  alternately,  and  performs  a  power-stroke  once  in  each 
revolution  of  the  fly-wheel,  always  alternately  to  either  of  the 
others.  As  may  be  seen  from  examination  of  the  drawing,  ccMi- 
nection  between  the  high  pressure  and  low  pressure  cylinders  is 
had  by  means  of  a  triple  piston  valve  moved  longitudinally  on  a 
secondary  shaft  and  so  arranged  that  pure  atmospheric  air  may  be 
admitted  to  the  centre  cylinder,  when  either  of  the  others  misses 
fire. 
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WATER-COOLING  FOR  THE  CYLIKDER. 

Water-Cooling  lor  Cylinders. — By  the  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  gas  engines — those  employed  alike  for  general  power 
purposes  and  in  propelling  motor  vehicles — have  water-cooled 
cylinders,  the  water  for  this  purpose  being  admitted  to  a  jacket 
or  water  space  cast  around  the  cylinder's  circumference  This 
water  circulates  between  the  jacket  space  and  th?  feed  tank, 
either : 

1.  By  gravity,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  liquids,  which 
cause  the  heated  layers  to  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
reservoir,  and  the  cooler  layers  to  fall  correspondingly. 

2.  By  forced  circulation,  under  impulse  from  a  rotary  or  cen- 
trifugal pump,  which  keeps  the  water  in  constant  motion. 

AIr>Cooling  for  Cylinders. — In  recent  years  air-cooling  for 
automobile  engine  cylinders  has  been  successfully  achieved  in  a 
variety  of  ways : 

1.  By  providing  a  sufficiently  large  radiating  surface  by  means 
of  cast  flanges  or  gills,  inserted  pins  and  tubes. 

2.  By  using  unusually  large  exhaust  valves,  so  as  to  cool  the 
combustion  space  between  power  strokes. 

3.  By  combining  large  radiating  surfaces  with  low  speeds  in 
multiple-cylinder  engines. 

4.  By  the  use  of  auxiliary  exhaust  ports,  combined  with  sur- 
face radiation. 

5.  By  forced  draught  of  air  circulating  through  an  air  jacket 
around  the  cylinder. 

The  greater  majority  of  air-cooled  engines  have  rotary  tans  at- 
tached, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  radiation  with  air  currents 
at  hi^h  speed. 
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The  Theory  of  Cylinder  Cooling. — The  prime  necessity  in- 
volved in  efficient  means  for  ccKjling  a  gas-engine  cylinder  is  that 
the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  is  normally  maintained  below  the 
point  at  which  the  lubricating  oil  will  otherwise  carbonize. 
Furthermore,  the  walls  would  also  become  so  heated  that  the  fuel 
charge  would  be  fired  out  of  time,  with  the  result  of  disarranging 
the  cycle  and  stopping  the  engine.  Although  the  "cooling  sys- 
tem" is  a  positive  necessity  over  the  combustion  space,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  it  forms  a  serious  consideration  in  estimates 
<Hi  efficiency  by  absorbing  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  units 
generated  by  ignition  of  the  fuel,  and  thus,  under  any  conditions 
operating  to  reduce  the  total  theoretical  efficiency,  even  thotlgh 
by  a  very  small  fraction. 


no,  139;— Slasraia  of  a  eravit?  'Water-ClFcnUtlon  System  for  (t  Gsb-EhkIiis 
Cjlliiiler.  As  Indicated  br  the  atrows,  the  water  from  the  tank  enters  the  jacket 
of  the  cylinder  at  tbe  lowest  point,  and  being  there  eabjected  to  the  heat  of  the 
cylinder  waUB,rlaea  to  the  level  of  the  tank  water  i  thna  maintaining  acoatlnaona 
olioalation. 

Jacket  Water:  Its  Rate  and  Quantity. — On  this  point  His- 
cox  makes  an  interesting  statement  on  the  proportions  of  ab- 
sorbed and  efficient  heat  units,  as  estimated  under  typical  condi- 
tions.   He  says: 

^n  regard  to  the  actual  consumption  of  water  per  horse-power  and  the 
amount  of  heat  carried  off  by  it,  the  study  of  English  trials  of  an  Atkin- 
son, a  Crossley,  and  a  GriFRn  engine  showed  62  pounds  of  water  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  with  a  rise  in  temperature  of  50°  F.,  or 
3,100  heat  units  carried  off  in  the  water  out  of  12,027  theoretical  heat  units 
that  were  fed  to  the  motor  through  the  19  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  633  heat 
units  per  cubic  foot  per  how. 
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"Theoretically,  2,564  heat  units  per  hour  are  equal  to  one  horse-power. 
Then,  0^57  of  the  total  was  given  to  the  jacket  water,  0^13  to  the  indi- 
cated power,  and  the  balance,  53  per  cent.,  went  to  the  exhaust,  radiation 
and  the  reheating  of  the  previous  charge  in  the  clearance  and  in  expanding 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air.    *    *    « 

"In  a  trial  with  a  Crossley  engine,  42  pounds  of  water  per  horse-power 
per  hour  were  passed  through  the  cylinder  jacket,  with  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture of  128'  F.— equal  to  S.376  heat  units  to  the  water  from  12,833  heat 
units  fed  to  the  engine  through  20.5  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  626  heat  units 
per  cubic  foot* 

Gas  Consumption  and  Power  Efficiency. — On  the  point  of  f 
gas  consumption  per  horse-power  under  varying  conditions,  His- 
cox  states: 

"An  experimental  test  of  the  performance  of  a  gas  engine  below  its 
maximum  load  has  shown  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas 
per  actual  horse-power,  with  a  decrease  of  load,  as  the  following  figures 
from  observed  trials  show:  An  actual  13  H.  P.  engine  at  full  load  used 
IS  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  horse-power  per  hour;  at  10  H.  P.,  15^  cubic 
feet;  at  8  H.  P.,  i6J^  cubic  feet;  at  6  H.  P.,  18  cubic  feet;  at  4  H.  P.,  31 
cubic  feet;  at  2  H.  P.,  30  cubic  feet  of  pas  per  actual  horse-power  per 
hour.  This  indicates  an  economy  gained  in  gauging  the  size  of  a  gas 
engine  to  the  actual  power  required,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
engine  friction  and  gas  consumption  for  ignition  are  constants  for  all 
or  any  power  actually  pven  out  by  the  engine." 

Efficiency  and  Structural  Conditions. — As  already  stated,  an 
increase  in  compression,  involving  a  smaller  combustion  chamber 
or  a  longer  stroke,  ensures  a  higher  temperature  and  explosive 
force  at  ignition.  But,  in  obtaining  these  ends  by  a  relatively 
longer  piston-sweep,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  of  exposing  the 
ignited  gas  to  a  commensurately  larger  area  of  heat-absorption 
through  the  circulating  Jacket-water.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  economy  in  this  respect  must  be  obtained  by  some  mechanical 
or  physical  variation  in  the  conditions  of  operation. 

Heat  Economy:  Higli  Speeds. — For  example,  considerable 
economy  in  fuel-consumption  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
speed  of  the  engine,  which,  when  the  cycle  is  well  established,  in- 
volves that  the  explosive  impulses  succeed  one  another  so  rapidly 
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that  the  percentage  of  heat  units  absorbed  by  the  jacket  water  is 
constantly  reduced.  Such  a  reduction  of  power-output  involves, 
of  course,  a  lower  speed,  and  is  accomplished  by  regulating  the 
gas  and  air  supply.  But  if,  according  to  the  figures  quoted  above, 
a  12  H.  P.  engine  at  full  power  consumes  15  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  which  is  180  cubic  feet  per  hour,  it  will 
at  10  horse-power  consume  155  cubic  feet,  or  86  per  cent,;  at  8 
horse-power,  132  cubic  feet,  or  75  per  cent.;  at  6  horse-power, 
108  cubic  feet,  or  60  per  cent. ;  at  4  horse-power,  84  cubic  feet,  or 
46  per  cent.,  and  at  2  horse-power,  60  cubic  feet,  or  33  per  cent 
The  waste  in  fuel  gas  under  low  speed  and  low  power  conditions 
may  thus  be  readily  understood — one-sixth  of  the  stated  horse- 
power from  one-third  of  the  full  gas  supply. 


jackets.   The  concavltJes  ara  Bomewh&t  sraater  tlum  &rs  net 
.   Few  builders  nae  tb«  concaved  ofliiider  he«d. 

Heat  Economy:  Spherical  Clearance.- — ^A  number  of  gas  en- 
^nes  achieve  an  economy  in  the  use  of  heat  and  power  units  by 
having  the  piston  and  the  combustion  chamber  of  concave  profile, 
so  as  to  form  a  spherical,  spheroidal  or  elliptical  clearance  at  the 
end  of  the  in-stroke.  That  is  to  say,  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder 
is  dome-shaped  and  unjacketed,  and  the  opposing  end  of  the 
trunk  piston  is  correspondingly  hollowed  or  concaved,  thus  pro- 
viding a  large  uncooled  surface  at  either  end  of  the  combustion 
chamber  during  the  entire  cycle.  Indeed,  while  this  arrangement 
permits  of  a  clearance  at  the  end  of  the  in-stroke,  of  the  smallest 
possible  area  on  the  cylinder  walls,  it  provides  a  total  increase  in 
clearance  volume  on  a  stated  wall  surface  between  20  and  40  per 
cent,  in  engines  of  ordinary  design. 
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Hiscox  estimates  that,  while  the  wall  surface  of  a  cylindrical 
clearance  space  of  one-half  its  unit  diameter  in  length  contains 
3.1416  square  units  and  0.3927  cubic  unit,  the  same  surface  in 
square  unit  measure,  with  a  spherical  combustion  chamber  has  a 
volume  of  0.5236  cubic  unit,  representing  a  gain  in  volume  of 
ZlYi  per  «nt.  (5236—39272=1309X3^3927)-  Such  superior 
volume,  on  equal  wall  surface,  beings  fully  available  at  the  moment 
of  explosion,  when  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure is  desirable  to  promote  expansion,  must  vastly  increase  the 
effective  power  of  the  engine. 

Heat  Economy:  Temperature  of  Water. — Another  consider- 
ation of  importance  in  calculating  for  heat  economy  in  a  gas  en- 
gine is  that  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  water  should  be  main- 
tained at,  a  point  favorable  to  moderate  absorption  of  superfluous 
heat.  The  temperature  of  the  water  must  not  be  too  low — the 
cooling  must  not  be  a  freezing  process ;  since,  as  is  evident  from 
foregoing  statements,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  will  fall  ac- 
cordingly. The  best  practice  is  to  supply  water  to  the  jacket  at 
a  temperature  of  a  few  degrees  below  the  boiling  point,  permit- 
ting it  to  be  returned  to  the  reservoir  at  a  temperature  slightly 
above. 

Heat  Economy:  Rate  of  Absorption, — A  prominent  Ameri- 
can gas  engine  authority  writes : 

"A  motor  is  hotter  when  the  water  is  boiling  rapidly  than  when  it  is 
boiling  slowly,  and  the  fact  that  more  heat  units  are  being  absorbed  by  the 
water  proves  that  the  engine  is  doing  harder  work  and  not  that  it  is  cooler 
than  before.  The  writer  favors  boiling  water  as  the  proper  temperature 
and  a  gravity  circulation  as  the  proper  circulating  method,  because  this 
method  most  nearly  insures  a  fixed  temperature  for  the  motor  to  work 
under.  If  kept  below  the  boiling  point  the  temperature  of  the  motor  will 
vary  as  the  work  varies.  If  air-cooled  it  will  vary  with  the  wind  or  the 
Speed  of  the  vehicle.  If  circulated  by  the  pump  the  temperature  will  vary 
as  the  speed  of  the  pump  varies,  but  with  the  boiling  water  system  it  re- 
mains reasotiably  constant  and  permits  the  finest  adjustment  of  the  mix- 
ture and  the  best  results  from  the  sparking." 
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Heat  Economy:  Rate  of  Water  Circulation.— The  plea  for 
gravity,  or  thermo-siphonic  circulation,  just  quoted,  does  not  rep- 
resent the  opinions  of  many  experts.  Thus,  an  able  writer  on 
gas  engines  in  a  leading  periodical  says : 

"The  more  rapidly  the  water  passes  through  the  jacket,  the  lower  will 
be  the  temperature  of  the  issuing  jacket  water,  but  the  heat  units  will  be 
greater,  within  the  usual  limits  of  practice.  For  example,  suppose  the 
jacket  water  passes  through  at  the  rate  of  i6  pounds  a  minute  and  rises 
from  60°  F.  to  140°  F.  in  passing  through  To  raise  16  pounds  of  water 
80  duress  requires  1,280  B.  T.  U.  (British  thermal  units),  and  as  the 


TaB.Ul.142.— Two  Types  ntCIroiili^tiia  Pamp  for  Uae  In  the  Wat«r-CoollDC  BrMao) 
of  OkB  Ensines.  In  both  cues  the  w&ter  (a  raised  by  the  use  of  »rot»tlnKWKt«T< 
tight  plabm,  belDK  compelled  to  follow  the  dealgaed  conroe  by  the  rednotloii  ot 


the  epnce  it  can  oooap7aronad  the  shaft  of  the  plstnii. 

difference  between  the  average  temperature  within  the  cylinder  (usually 
about  1,000°  F.)  and  that  of  the  jacket  water  (in  this  case  100°)  is  900 
degrees,  there  are  1,422  heat  units  per  minute  transmitted  through  the  walls 
of  the  cylinder  per  degree  of  difference  between  inner  and  outer  average 
temperatures. 

"Now  reduce  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  jacket  water  to  9.57  pounds,  and, 
assuming  that  the  average  temperature  in  the  cylinder  remains  constant, 
the  water  will  issue  at  a  temperature  of  190°  F.  This  means  a  rise  of  130 
degrees,  and  to  heat  9.57  pounds  of  water  per  minute  130  degrees,  will 
require  9-57  X  130=1,244  heat  units  per  minute,  which  Is  36  less  than 
before.    A  saving  of  36  heat  units  per  minute  means 

36  X  778 

=  .8487  H.  P.,  gross. 

33.000 
"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  flow  of  water  would  need  to  be  less  than  (^ 
pounds  a  minute  in  order  to  raise  the  temperture  to  igo°  F.,  because  as 
the  jacket  water  increases  in  temperature,  the  average  temperature  in  the 
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qrlinder  increases,  miikmg  the  difference  between  the  two  less  than  if  the 
internal  temperature  remained  constant.  This  decreases  the  transmission 
of  heat  units  to  the  water.  The  effect  of  varying  the  flow  of  jacket  water 
cannot  be  computed  accurately,  because  the  internal  temperature  cannot 
be  computed,  and  the  exact  heat  conductivity  of  the  cylinder  waits  is  un- 
known. But,  as  the  foregoing  rough  example  clearly  shows,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  issuing  jacket  water  should  be  kept  as  high  as  practicable 
by  adjusting  the  rate  of  flow. 

"The  limit  to  the  allowable  increase  in  jacket  water  temperature  is  set 
by  the  cylinder  oil.  The  cylinder  walls  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  so 
hot  as  to  decompose  the  oil,  fnr  the  very  obvious  reason  that  decomposed 
oil  does  not  lubricate. 


143, — An   sxample   of   e 


radiator   and   water   cooling   system 
;oollnir  la   assisted   by   a   fan  getired  t 
air  through   the  — •""' — 


Heat  Economy;  Regulating  Jacket-Water  Temperature. — 

I£  we  play  a  hose  upon  the  surface  of  a  gas-engine  cylinder,  the 
absorption  of  heat  will  be  so  rapid  that  motion  will  cease.  Con- 
versely, the  efficiency  of  the  engine,  within  limits,  increases  with 
the  rise  in  jacket-water  temperature.  The  limits  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  operation  are  set  at  the  point  when  the  water  begins 
steaming.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  radiation 
of  enough  thermal  units  to  keep  the  water  from  changing  its 
form.  For  this  purpose  radiators  of  the  several  forms  known  to 
automobile  construction  are  used. 
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Radiators  for  Cooling  Jacket  Water. — After  leaving  tiie 
water  jacket  of  the  engine,  the  water  is  forced  through  the  radia- 
tor, before  being  returned  to  the  tank.  Radiators  are  made  in 
two  general  styles: 

1.  Radiators  composed  of  coils  of  tubing  having  a  number  of 
metal  gills  or  fins  let  over  the  tube  circumference. 

2.  Radiators  consisting  of  a  flat  tank  pierced  with  a  multitude 
of  small  tubes — like  the  flues  of  a  boiler.  This  kind  is  the  well- 
known  Mercedes  Cellular  or  "honeycomb"  radiator. 

Both  varieties  of  radiator  are  made  preferably  of  copper,  a 
metal  having  a  high  heat-conducting  capacity. 

In  both  varieties  of  radiator  the  water  is  cooled  by  air  currents 
passing  through  the  fins  or  flue-tubes,  extracting  the  heat,  in 
proportion  to  the  available  cooling  surface  exposed. 

The  Dimensions  of  Radiators. — ^The  following  data  are  given 
for  the  dimensions  of  radiators  of  both  varieties  : 

The  cooling  surface  of  a  tubular  radiator,  stated  in  square 
inches,  is  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  tubes  by  their  circum- 
ference, plus  the  area  of  one  iin  multiplied  by  the  total  number 
of  fins. 

The  cooling  surface  of  a  cellular  radiator,  stated  in  square 
inches,  is  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  one  cell  or  flue 
multiplied  by  its  length,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cells  or 
flues. 

The  usually  accepted  standard  for  radiator  dimensions  requires 
5  square  feet  of  cooling  surface  per  indicated  horse-power.  This 
gives  9  feet  of  ^-inch  tube,  or  6  feet  of  ^-inch  tube  per  indi- 
cated horse-power. 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-TWO. 

AIR-COOLING    FOR    THE    CYLINDER. 

Air  Cooling  for  Cylinders. — While,  as  a  general  proposition, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  cooling  of  a  gas-engine  cylinder  is  best 
accomplished  by  water-circulation,  a  number  of  recent  carriages 
both  light  and  heavy  have  successfully  used  air-cooling  devices. 
To  within  a  very  few  years  it  has  been  held  that  air  cooling  is 
impracticable  for  vehicle  motors,  and,  on  the  basis  of  trials  made 
by  French  builders,  the  statement  has  always  been  made  that, 
while  an  air-cooled  cylinder  will  work  very  well  on  a  light  high 
speed  vehicle  or  cycle,  it  is  impossible  for  automobiles  of  large 


power,  particularly  in  climbing  hills  and  in  hot  weather,  Daim- 
ler's early  motors  were  air  cooled  by  means  of  a  rotary  fan  on  the 
crankshaft  that  created  a  forced  draught  through  an  air  jacket 
surroimding  the  cylinder,  as  is  shown  in  a  subsequent  cut.  Later 
on,  automobile  builders,  such  as  Mors,  Decauville,  Darracq,  and 
also  Pan  hard-Lev  as  sor,  used  motors  on  heavy  carriages  with 
the  cylinders  cooled  by  peripheral  fins  or  flanges.  The  principal 
trouble  with  these  cylinders  was  that  under  heavy  load  the  gen- 
erating of  heat  was  so  rapid  as  to  clog  the  piston,  ignite  the 
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lubricating  oil,  or  to  produce  premature  explosion  of  the  charge. 
Largely  for  this  reason,  the  water-cooling  system  became  univer- 
sal, except  for  very  light  vehicles  and  cycles  intended  to  be  driven 
at  high  speeds.  In  order  to  assist  the  work  of  cooling  the  cylin- 
der, several  builders  early  adopted  the  plan  of  using  rotary  fans 
to  create  a  forced  draught  against  the  fins  cast  on  the  cylinder's 
walls.  Such  a  device  greatly  increased  the  cooling  properties  of 
the  motor,  even  when  the  vehicle  was  moving  at  low  speed.  This 
was  particularly  true  with  the  Simms  fan-cooled  cylinder,  on  the 


Tm.  ia-~The  Ksoz  Pln^Cooled  Cylinder.   In  this  engine,  pins  are  naed  tor  ndl&Ung 
Instead  ol  the  naiul  fl&nKea  or  ribs  as  on  other  air-coolsd  cylinders. 

walls  of  which  were  cast  very  deep  longitudinal  flanges.  An 
English  builder,  Turell,  constructed  a  three-wheeled  carriage 
propelled  by  a  motor  with  ribs  of  this  description.  It  was  found 
ihowever  that,  with  a  motor  of  2  horse-power,  and  over,  the 
draught  created  at  high  speed  was  not  sufficient  for  cooling  and 
that  the  cylinder  would  quickly  become  overheated,  with  the  re- 
sult the  exhaust  walls  would  be  loosened  and  the  head  frequently 
red  hot.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  American  inventors 
to  design  successfully  air-cooling  systems.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  this  is  the  Knox  pin-cooled  cylinder,  in  which  a 
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large  number  of  brass  pins  are  screwed  into  suitable  holes  on 
the  outside  of  the  cylinder's  wall.  According  to  claims  this  de- 
vice increases  the  cooling  surface  nearly  loo  per  cent,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly efficient  in  utilizing  the  heat  absorbing  properties  of 
air  under  draft. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  corrugated  pins  on  the  outside 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  a  rotary  fan  is  used,  and  this,  being 


Fic  14e. — The  Cameron  Air  Cooled  Engine.  The  fan  shown  at  the  laft 
Induces  a  current  of  air  which  passing  over  the  large  surface  pre- 
sented by  numerous  ribs,  coois  the  cylinders.  The  valves  are  located 
above  the  cylinder  bore  in  opposite  chambers  and  vrork  horizontally. 
Each  valve  is  operated  by  a  long  vertical  lever  A,  pivoted  at  R.  The 
upper  end  C  bears  upon  the  end  of  the  valve  stem  and  its  lower  end 
carries  a  roller  against  which  bears  the  camshaft  cam  D.  Tlia 
upper  end  ol  the  lever  or  valve  rocker  arm  Is  split  and  takea  a 
threaded  piece  E,  which  rests  upon  the  end  of  the  valve  stem.  By 
the  adjustment  of  this  the  timing  of  the  valve  is  accomplished.  The 
lower  end.  with  Its  roller  is  contained  within  a  email  cub  teal -shaped 
expansion  on  a  detachable  plate  secured  to  the  side  of  the  crank 
case,  the  end  of  the  valve  rocker  arm  working  In  a  Blot  P  In  the 
top  ol  the  expansion. 

driven  direct  from  the  main  shaft  by  a  worm  gear,  always  rotates 
with  the  speed  of  the  engine,  thus  providing  a  sufficient  draft 
for  cooling  purposes  at  all  speeds.  The  problem  has  been 
differently  solved  by  other  American  inventors.  Thus  the 
builders  of  the  Crest  carriage  use  a  cylinder  with  deep 
longitudinal     flanges,     which     according     to     claims     and     re- 
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ported  tests  is  very  efficient  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  motor  is 
set  vertically  in  the  carriage.  Briefly  described,  the  flanges  are 
so  arranged  as  to  be  deepest  over  the  combustion  spaces,  thus 
giving  the  cylinder  an  approximate  pear  shape.  The  success  of 
the  air  cooling  is  due  to  the  extremely  large  radiating  surface, 
due  to  the  use  of  very  wide  vertical  radiating  vanes,  to  the  free 
passage  of  air  directly  behind  the  valve  chamber — this  space  being 


The  BaDplementUT  exhaust  used 


h  theFrltsoher-HciiiaiT  Single-oyHnder  Enrine.  Bhowlnr  the 
.ntlcipatory "  eihanst valve al  the  polatorplstODoatetroke. 
jxhauBt  used  on  modem  engines  la  giinllkr  to  this,  only 


BUDpleme 


usually  filled  with  solid  metal — and  to  the  slight  tapering  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  piston.  The  motor  is  of  the  conventional  ver- 
tical type,  excepting  that  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  larger 
in  proportion  to  bore  than  Is  usually  used.  According  to  claims, 
apparently  verified  by  independent  test,  it  can  safely  run  at  a 
speed  of  between  1,900  and  2,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

For  air-cooling  the  cylinders  of  the  Regas  engine,  a  sheet  steel 
jadcet  carrying  numerous  ci^per  tubes,  each  having  a  longitud- 
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inal  slot  ^t  its  base,  is  slid  over  the  walls.  As  heat  is  generated  In 
the  operation  of  the  engine,  a  circulation  of  air  is  set  up,  the  hot 
air  being  given  out  at  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Bunsen  burner.  In  this  manner,  there  is  a  constant  supply 
of  cool  air  for  absorbing  the  heat  of  the  cyhnder  and  the  circula- 
tion is  maintained  without  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  contrivance. 
The  Franklin  system  of  air  cooling  is  different  from  any  of 
the  fore  going  devices,  and,  judging  from  its  numerous  imitators. 


Via.  US.— Ojrllnder  of  tbe  Begas  EnEtne,  sIiowIqb  Banaea  tubes  let  Into  Bteel  Jacket 

embodies  the  correct  principle  for  cooling  a  medium  to  heavy 
weight  gasoline  engine.  Briefly  described,  it  consists  in  using 
a  multiple  cylinder  engine ;  in  the  first  models  four  cylinders,  and 
latterly  six.  The  primary  effect  of  using  four  cylinders  is  that 
any  desired  degree  of  power  may  be  achieved  with  shorter  strokes 
and  smaller  pistons  than  would  be  possible  with  either  one  or 
two  cylinders.  The  area  of  the  combustion  space  being  reduced, 
the  heat  may  be  more  quickly  radiated  from  the  engine.  Frank- 
lin also  uses  a  supplementary  exhaust  situated  at  or  near  the  point 
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of  piston  out-stroke,  so  as  to  be  uncovered  precisely  like  the  ex- 
haust port  in  a  two-cycle  engine.  The  supplementary  exhaust 
greatly  facilitates  the  expulsion  of  the  burnt  out  products  of  com- 
bustion. The  port  opens  into  a  small  chamber,  normally  closed 
by  a  poppet  valve,  which  is  opened  at  the  proper  moment,  thus 
giving  an  exhaust  from  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
A  very  similar  arrangement  was  adopted  by  Fritscher  and  Houdry 
as  early  as  1900,  but  proved  only  indifferently  effected  on  a  single- 
cylinder  engine. 

Other  en^nes,  notably  the  Marion,  achieve  the  end  of  efficient 
air  cooling  by  using  an  exhaust  valve  of  unusually  large  area. 
Frayer  and  Miller  enclose  the  cylinders  of  their  engine  with  an 
air  jacket  through  which  air  is  forced  by  a  blower,  on  a  principle 
precisely  similar  to  water  circulation  forced  by  a  rotary  pump. 

Briefly  expressed  the  requirements  for  effective  air  cooling  are : 

1.  Radiating  surface,  large  in  proportion  to  the  outside  area 
of  the  cylinder. 

2.  Lai^  exhaust  valves,  or  some  mechanical  means  for  increas- 
ing the  speed  of  the  exhaust. 

3.  Combined  with  these  two,  a  multiple  cylinder  engine. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-THREE. 
POWER  ELEMENTS  OF  A  GAS  ENGINE. 
Power  EfHciency  and  Fuel  Consumption, — As  we  have  al- 
ready learned,  there  are  various  conditions,  both  physical  and 

mechanical,  that  prevent  the  reahzation  of  the  full  theoretical  ef- 
fect of  the  heat  actually  expended  in  a  gas-engine  cylinder. 
Ideally  speaking,  the  efficiency  of  such  an  engine  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  this  formula : 

Tftmperatnre  rise  in  degrees  _  T" — T' 
Explosion  Temperature     ~     T" 
Substituting  the  average  figures  previously  found,  we  have  this 
expression : 

3000— 660  _  8340  _ 
3000  3000 

This  would  involve  that  about  78  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  was 
the  actual  heat  efficiency  of  a  good  gas  engine.    The  results,  how- 
ever, are  far  below  this ;  for,  even  allowing  for  all  the  apparently 
unavoidable  losses  in  the  process  of  transforming  heat  into  actual 
work,  we  find  that  the  real  average  makes  the  actual  mechanical 
efficiency,  in  terms  of  brake  horse-power,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
calculated  efficiency,  in  terms  of  indicated  horse-power.     Thus: 
B.  H.  P.  _  8  _ 
I.   H.   P.  ~  10  ~  ■°"* 
This  is  generally  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  expended, 
and  seldom  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. — Now,  one  horse-power  is 
33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  and  778  foot-pounds  equals  one 
thermal  unit,  which  equation  expresses  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat.  Whence,  one  horse-power  equals  42.42  thermal  units 
per  minute,  which  is;  by  the  hour,  2,545.2  thermal  units.  Then  a 
10  H.  P,  hour  equals  25,452  thermal  units  and  an  8  H.  P.  hoUT 
equals  20,361.60  thermal  units.    Whence  we  have: 

i552H  =  .8o. 
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If,  however,  lo  H,  P.,  or  25,452  B.  T,  U.  per  hour  be  assumed 
equivalent  to  the  I.  H,  P.  of  a  given  engine,  which  is,  as  a  general 
average,  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  equivalent  supplied  to  the 
engine  in  the  shape  of  fuel,  we  have  it  that  the  total  theoretical 
value  of  the  fuel  should  be  97,892.31  B.  T.  U.,  or  38.46  H.  P. 

According  to  one  authority,  the  average  heat  expenditures 
found  in  a  number  of  tests  of  gas  engines  is  as  follows: 

To  the  jacket  water. 52  per  cent 

To  loss  in  the  exhaust 16    "       " 

To  loss  in  radiator,  etc 15     "       " 

To  useful  work  (B.  H.  P.) 17     "      " 

This  shows  a  total  of  83  per  cent,  lost  for  any  efficient  mechan- 
ical work  realized,  or  useful,  at  best,  only  for  maintaining  neces- 
sary interior  conditions.  Accepting  these  figures  as  fairly  typical, 
we  find  for  10  I.  H.  P.,  or  26  per  cent.,  a  total  of  97,892.31  thermal 
units,  or  the  heat  equivalent  of  38.46  H.  P.  by  the  hour  theo- 
retically, fed  to  the  cylinder  in  fuel  mixture. 

Then  reducing  the  above  table  to  terms  of  heat  equivalence,  we 

have; 

52%  =  50904.00  B.  T.  U.  =  20.000  H.  P. 
16^0  =  15662.77  B.  T.  U.  =  6.154  H.  P. 
17%  =  16641.69  B.  T.  U.  =  6.538  H.  P. 
15%  =  14683.85  B.  T.  U.  =     5.765  H.  P. 

100%  =  97893-31  B.  T.  U.  =  38.457  H.  P. 

Experimental  Figures. — Another  authority,  as  quoted  by  sev- 
eral writers,  finds  the  following  results  from  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  a  125  H.  P.  gas  engine:  At  full  load  36  per  cent,  of 
the  heat  energy  is  converted  into  mechanical  energy,  44  per  cent, 
is  lost  through  the  exhaust  and  by  radiation,  and  30  per  cent,  is 
absorbed  by  the  jacket  water,  or  a  total  loss  of  74  per  cent.  At 
three-quarter  load,  the  figures  become  25,  38  and  37  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively, a  total  loss  of  75  per  cent ;  at  one-quarter  load,  18,  28» 
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54,  a  total  loss  o£  82  per  cent. ;  and,  when  running  free,  10,  32  and 
58  per  cent.,  a  total  loss  of  90  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that 
the  percentage  of  loss  through  the  exhaust  increases  as  the  jacket 
loss  decreases.     Other  recorded  tests  show  similar  figures. 

Calorific  Values  of  Fuels. — As  we  have  already  learned,  some 
causes  of  lost  efficiency  lie  in  the  mechanical  constructions  at 
present  necessary  in  gas  engines ;  others,  in  the  inevitable  waste 
due  to  the  operation  of  physical  laws  and  forces ;  others,  again, 
in  improper  mixtures  and  defective  ignition  apparatus.  Other 
things  equal,  however,  the  kind  of  fuel  used  is  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  in  securing  a  high  power  per  pound  of  fuel. 
This  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  fact  that  the  various  sub- 
stances suitable  for  use  as  fuels  in  gas  engine  cylinders  differ 
greatly  in  calorific  values. 

As  given  by  reliable  authorities,  the  calorific  values  of  several 
common  hydrocarbon  fuels,  as  expressed  in  British  thermal  units, 
are  as  follows : 

Per  Pound.      Per  Cubic  Foot. 

Marsh  gas  (C  H^) 23,594  1,051 

Benzine  (C«  H^) 18,448  

Gasoline    21,900  690 

Acetylene  {O  H^) 21,492  868 

Ethylene   (C^  H*) 21430  1,677 

Natural  gas   900  to  1,000 

Illuminating  coal  gas 600  to     800 

Water  gas   (average) 710 

Determining  Calorific  Values. — Knowing  the  specific  heat  of 
a  given  gas  at  constant  volume,  the  calorific  value  in  thermal 
units  may  be  discovered  as  follows,  in  order  to  estimate  the  ther- 
mal efficiency  of  an  engine : 

H=0  (T"-T'). 

In  this  formula  H  is  the  calorific  value  in  thermal  units ;  C,  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume ;  T",  the  temperature  of  explosion, 
and  T',  the  initial  temperature.  The  specific  heat  for  a  9  to  i 
mixture  of  air  and  coal  gas  being  0.1846;  a  typical  explosion  tem- 
perature 2,764  degrees,  absolute,  and  an  average  compression  tem- 
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perature,  921  degrees,  we  have  340.21  thermal  units  per  pound  of 
the  initial  charge. 

Determining  the   Explosion   Pressure. — ^The  maximum  or 
explosion  pressure  of  a  gas  engine  is  equal  to  the  ratio  between 
the  compression  and  maximum  temperatures  multiplied  by  tht 
compression  pressure.     Thus ; 
Ct 

—  X  Cp  =  Ep. 
Et 
Substituting  the  values  given  above  for  a  given  engine,  we 
have: 

/2764       \ 

( =  3 1  X  68.86  =  806.58  pounds, 

Vgai       / 

which,  as  may  be  seen,  is  the  same  as  was  given  in  a  former 
chapter : 

T"F 

F'  = . 

T'. 
Horse-Power  In  Terms  of  Heat  Units. — In  order  to  estimate 
the  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  given  engine  we  must,  as  shown 
above,  know  the  delivered  horse-power.  While  there  are  num- 
erous ways  of  calculating  this,  the  simplest  and  readiest  formula 
for  a  one-cylinder  engine  is  as  follows : 
D'LR 

=  D.  H.  P.     . 

18,000 
This  means  that  the  square  of  the  piston  diameter,  D,  In  inches 
is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  stroke,  L,  in  inches  and 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  R,  of  the  fly-wheel,  and 
the  product  divided  by  18,000. 

The  denominator  18,000  is  given  by  Roberts  as  the  proper 
figure  for  a  four-cycle  gasoline  engine.  For  four-cycle  engines 
using  coal  gas,  ths  denominator  would  be  19,000.  For  two- 
cycle  engines  using  gasoline,  the  denominator  would  be  13,500; 
for  other  types,  14,000. 

The  Delivered  Horse-Power. — To  apply  this  formula  we  wiV 
take  a  highly  efficient  three-cylinder  gasoline  vehicle  motor  witii 
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proportions  as  follows:  The  piston  diameter  is  4,5  inches;  the 
stroke  is  4.5  inches ;  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  900. 
Then,  substituting,  we  have : 

20.25  X  4.5  X  900       82,012.6 

= •  =  4.56  H.  P. 

18,000  18,000 

In  calculating  for  more  than  one  cylinder,  we  have  the  formula: 
D'LEN 

=  H.  P. 

18,000 
in  which  N  is  the  number  of  cylinders.     Hence,  for  three  cylin- 
ders : 

82,012.5  X  3 

=  13.67  H.  P. 

18,000 
According  to  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer,  the  engine  in 
question  yields  no  less  than  12  D.  H.  P.  by  actual  brake  tests. 

The  Time  Clement  in  Power  Estimates. — In  the  determina- 
tion of  horse-power  the  time  element  is  an  important  item,  be- 
cause the  power  to  be  calculated  produces  motion,  and  is  not  3 
static  pressure  to  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  pounds  weight. 
It  is  important  also  to  remember  that  the  power  efficiency  in- 
creases with  the  rate  of  motion,  being  expressed  in  terms  of 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  fly-wheel  or  crank  shaft  Thus,  a 
given  engine  running  with  low  gas  supply  or  high  load  may  rotate 
the  fly-wheel  only  200  times  per  minute,  while,  with  full  gas  sup- 
ply, or  at  average  load,  it  can  produce  as  many  as  2,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Furthermore,  the  available  power  decreases 
as  does  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  while,  as  has  al- 
ready been  indicated,  the  rate  of  gas  consumption  per  unit  of 
work  is  increased.  Thus  it  is  important  to  know,  in  making  es- 
timates for  horse-power  whether  the  engine  in  question  is  running 
free  or  under  load. 

Engine  Dimensions  in  Power  Estimate. — Next  to  this,  the 
most  important  consideration  refers  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
piston  and  cylinder  and  the  length  of  the  stroke.  For,  since 
these  figures  indicate  the  power  capacity  of  the  engine,  in  point 
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of  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  and  the  power  developecf  by 
explosion,  as  acting  on  the  reciprocating  parts,  they,  together 
with  the  ascertained  rate  of  motion,  are  in  ratio  to  a  figure  equiva- 
lent to  an  average  ratio  between  the  operative  dimensions  of  the 
cylinder — these  are  given  above  in  Roberts'  formula  for  D.  H.  P. 
— and  the  deUvered  horse-power.  The  formula  is  further  verified 
in  the  fact  that  the  piston  diameter  and  length  of  stroke  are  in 
discoverable  proportion  to  the  D.  H.  P.  and  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  fly-wheel.  So  that  an  engine  giving,  say,  35 
D,  H.  P.  at  600  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  fuel  whose  thermic 
value  is  known,  must  have  a  certain  diameter  of  piston  and 
length  of  stroke.  These  facts  will  be  evident  from  examination 
of  specimen  formulae. 

The  Indicated  Horse-Power. — In  making  more  definite  cal- 
culations on  the  power  of  a  gas-engine  there  are  four  points  to 
be  considered : 

1.  How  great  is  the  mean  effective  pressure  per  square  inch 
on  the  piston  during  the  power  stroke? 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  the  piston  ? 

3.  What  is  the  length  of  the  stroke? 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute? 

The  ratio  between  the  product  of  these  factors  and  33,000  gives 
the  I.  H.  P.  per  minute.     Thus: 

Pressure  x  area  x  stroke  X  E. 


=  I.  H.  P. 


33,000 
To  reduce  this  ratio  to  a  practical  formula  we  take  the  product 
of  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  power  stroke ;  by  the  area 
of  the  piston  in  square  inches;  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet ; 
by  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute,  and  divide  by  33,000, 
which  figure  expresses  the  number  of  foot-pounds  per  minute  per 
horse-power.     Thus : 

PASE 

=  I.  H.  P. 

33,000 
The  Mean  Effective  Pressure. — As  may  be  understood  from 
the  term  itself,  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  an  average  for  the 
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pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
piston  of  a  cylinder  during  the  power  stroke.  It  has  been  well 
defined  as  "the  difference  between  the  average  gauge  pressure 
shown  by  the  expansion  line  and  that  shown  by  the  compression 
hne,  minus  the  back  pressure  of  charging  or  suction."  As  all 
these  operations  are  depicted  on  the  indicator  diagram  an  average 
of  its  proportions  will  yield  the  desired  result. 

The  Brake  Horse-Power. — The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
testing  the  effective  power  of  an  engine  is  by  the  use  of  Prony'a 
brake,  one  form  of  which  is  shown  herewith.     Briefly,  it  consists 


Iron  band  ahod  w. 

the  fly-wheel.    To  thia 

the  scale  pUtform,  as  t , 

tha  same  height  sb  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft. 

of  a  band  of  rope  or  strip  iron — the  latter  is  the  arrangement 
shown — to  which  are  fastened  a  number  of  wooden  blocks,  several 
carrying  shoulders  to  prevent  the  contrivance  from  slipping  off 
the  wheel  rim.  Being  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  fly- 
wheel the  brake  band  is  drawn  tight,  as  shown,  so  that  the  blocks 
press  against  the  surface  all  around.  The  brake,  thus  formed,  is 
prevented  from  revolving  with  the  fly-wheel,  by  two  arms,  at- 
tached near  the  top  and  bottom  centres  of  the  wheel,  and  joined 
at  the  opposite  ends  to  form  a  lever,  which  bears  upon  an  ordinary 
platform  scale,  a  suitable  leg  or  block  being  arranged  to  keep  its 
end  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  By  this  arrangement  the 
amount  of  friction  between  t^e  brake  band  and  the  revolving 
wheel  is   weighed   upon    ','  ,    -  _  !cs.     For,  since  the   brake  fits 
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tightly  enough  to  be  carried  around  by  the  wheel,  but  for  the 
arms  bearing  upon  the  scale,  the  amount  of  frictional  power 
exerted  by  the  wheel  in  turning  free  within  the  blocks  may  be 
transmitted  and  measured,  just  as  would  be  the  case  were  a 
machinery  load  attached,  instead  of  a  friction  brake. 

Formula  for  Brake  Horse  Power. — The  net  work  of  the  en- 
gine or  horse  power  delivered  at  the  shaft  is  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

Let  W  =  work  of  shaft,  equals  power  absorbed  per  minute. 

P  ■=.  unbalanced  pressure  or  weight  in  pounds,  acting  on  the 
lever  arm  at  a  distance  L. 

L  =  length  of  lever  arm  in  feet  from  centre  of  shaft. 

V  =  velocity  of  a  point  in  feet  per  minute  at  distance  L,  if  arm 
were  allowed  to  rotate  at  the  speed  of  the  shaft 

N  :=  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

B.  H.  P.  =  brake  horse  power. 

Then  will  W  =  PV  =  2        LNP. 

PV 
Since  B.  H.  B.  =  , 

33000 

we  have  by  substituting  for  V. 

B.H.P.  =  ^    ^^P. 
33a» 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR. 

CARBURETTERS  AND  CARBUKETTING. 

The  Carburetter  and  its  Use — ^Any  device  wherein  gasoline 
vapor  and  air  are  mixed  in  proper  proportions  to  form  the  fuel 
charge  for  an  internal  combustion  engine  is  called  a  carburetter 
or  vaporizer. 

Some  writers  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  words,  ap- 
plying the  word  "carburetter,"  when  in  addition  to  a  mixing 
chamber,  the  device  contains  a  receiving  chamber  for  the  gaso- 


low  float 

Inlet  valvorBV'tho'inlet  valve' HprlnK"F,"thB'cyfiiider"? 
line  and  means  of  maintaining  therein  a  constant  level  of  the 
fuel ;  the  word  "vaporizer"  being  applied  when  the  device  has  no 
receiving  chamber;  as,  a  generator  valve. 

Gasoline  is  a  liquid  which  has  a  very  low  boiling  point  and 
which  constantly  evaporates  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  satu- 
rating the  air  with  its  vapor.  On  account  of  this  property  of 
gasoline  the  carburetter  accomplishes  the  mixing  by  rapidly 
bringing  a  comparatively  large  volume  of  air  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  a  quantity  of  gasoline  in  the  form  of,  i,  a  spray  or,  2,  by 
surface  contact, 

flW 
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The  carburetter  should  so  regulate  the  supply  of  air  and  gaso- 
line that  the  resulting  mixture  will  always  contain  the  two  in- 
gredients in  the  proper  proportions.  There  must  not  be  too 
much  gasoline  vapor,  as  fuel  would  be  wasted  either  by  being 
decomposed  into  soot  or  unturned  on  account  of  there  not  being 
enough  air  to  consume  it.  On  the  other  hand  too  much  air,  even 
though  the  mixture  should  ignite,  would  lower  the  temperature 
of  combustion  and  thus  diminish  the  useful  expansion.  Inability 
to  start  the  engine,  to  speed  up,  or  to  run  as  slowly  as  one  would 
like  may  all  be  due  to  either  too  little  or  too  much  gasoline. 
Hence  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  gasoline  and 
air  in  correct  proportions. 

Varieties  of  Carburetter — Classified  according  to  structure 
and  operation,  there  are  three  varieties  of  carburetting  apparatus : 

1.  The  sprayer  carburetter,  in  which  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  is 
sprayed  or  atomized  through  a  minute  nozzle  and  mixed  with  a 
passing  column  of  air, 

2.  The  surface  carburetter,  operating  to  produce  a  fuel  mix- 
ture when  air  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  a  body  of  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, or  circulated  around  a  gauze,  wicking  or  metal  surface 
saturated  with  such  a  liquid. 

3.  The  ebullition  or  Uttering  carburetter,  in  which  air  is  forced, 
under  suction,  through  a  body  of  liquid,  from  bottom  to  top,  so 
as  to  absorb  particles  of  its  substance. 

Of  these  types,  the  iirst  and  second  only  have  been  widely  used 
with  automobile  engines.  The  sprayer  is  now  the  prevailing 
form. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  carburetter  art  the  non-automatic 
type  of  carburetter  may  be  ignored  and  the  automatic  carburetter 
broadly  classiHed  into  the  sprayer  and  surface  or  "puddle" 
types. 

NOTE. — The  fuel  charge  tor  a  gas  engine  consists  ot  about  ten  to  sUteen 

tarts  air  to  one  of  gasoline  vapor.     The  proportion  varies  acoorcllng 
>  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  quaUty  of  gasoline  anil  englna 
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Carburetter  Principles — Owing  to  certain  characteristic  dif- 
ferences in  behavior  it  will  be  best  to  treat  the  sprayer  and  sur- 
face types  separately.     First  consider  the  simplest  form,  or  what 


'lo.  162. — A  rudimentary,  or  simple  form  o(  apray  carburetter  illustrat- 
ing tlie  principles  ot  operation  employed  in  the  modern  device.  A,  Is 
the  receivins  chamber;  B,  the  mixing  chamber.  A  connecClnE'  pas- 
sage conveys  fuel  to  the  spray  nozzle  C,  controlled  by  the  needle 
valve  D.  by  turning  the  thumb  wheel  B.  Air  enters  through  the  pri- 
mary passage  in  the  base  and  through  the  auxiliary  ports  F.  the  lat- 
ter being  adjustable  by  the  sleeve  G,  and  the  mixture  to  the  engine, 
controlled  by  a  throttle  located  above  the  sleeve. 


may  be  called  a  rudimentary  carburetter  having  a  sprayer  and 
means  of  regulating  the  mixture  by  hand  as  shown  in  Fig.  152, 
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The  drawing  illustrates  a  receiving  chamber  A  and  a  mixing 
chamber  B,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  small  passageway  or 
duct  which  terminates  at  the  sprayer  C,  made  adjustable  by  the 
needle  valve  D,  The  lower  end  of  the  mixing  chamber  B  is 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  while  the  upper  end  is  provided  with 
auxiliary  air  ports  F,  having  a  collar  or  sleeve  G  with  which  to 
adjust  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  explaining  the  action  of  this  rudimentary  carburetter,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  the  receiving  chamber  A  to  be  filled  with 
gasoline  to  a  level  MN,  very  near  the  elevation  of  the  spray  noz- 
zle, and  also  to  assume  the  supply  replenished  as  it  is  used  so  that 
the  fluid  level  MN  is  maintained. 

Now,  suppose  the  upper  end  of  the  mixing  chamber  to  be  con- 
nected with  an  engine  as  indicated.  Each  intake  stroke  of  the 
engine  will  displace  a  volume  of  air,  causing  a  partial  vacuum  in 
the  mixing  chamber  B;  the  intensity  of  the  vacuum,  as  will  be 
seen,  depending  on  the  engine  speed.  Assuming  the  engine  to  be 
working  at  slow  speed  with  a  heavy  load  and  the  auxiliary 
ports  F  closed  by  the  sleeve  G,  the  gasoline  supply  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  needle  valve  E  so  that  the  engine  will  receive  from 
the  carburetter  a  mixture  containing  the  proper  proportion  of 
gasoline  vapor  and  air. 

If  now  part  of  the  load  on  the  engine  be  removed  so  that  it  will 
run  say  twice  as  fast,  the  same  amount  of  air  and  gasoline  for 
each  charge  must  be  received  by  the  engine  in  one-half  the  time. 
Under  these  conditions  the  mixture  would  become  too  rich,  that 
is,  too  much  gasoline  would  be  fed  for  the  amount  of  air  passing 
through  the  inlet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mixing  chamber.  The 
excess  of  gasoline  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  get  twice 
the  amount  of  air  through  the  inlet  the  suction  has  to  be  more 
than  doubled  to  compensate  for  the  increased  frictional  resistance 
set  up  by  the  higher  velocity  of  the  air  passing  through  the  inlet 
The  suction,  or  degree  of  vacuum  in  the  carburetter,  being  more 
than  doubled,  it  naturally   follows  that  more  than  double  the 
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amount  of  gasoline  will  pass  through  the  spray  nozzle.  This  ex- 
cess of  vacuum  is  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  entering 
the  carburetter,  increasing  its  velocity  after  expansion  more  than 
two-fold. 


In  order  to  maintain  the  mixture  in  the  same  proportions  for 

varying  demands,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  means  to  keep 
the  suction  or  degree  of  vacuum  in  the  mixing  chamber  constant. 
The  suction  may  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition  by  slightly 


Fio.  1G3. — A  Bimpl«  form  o(  float  teed,  with  float  concentrte  to  lDl«t  valve. 

raising  the  ileeve  G  so  as  to  partially  open  the  auxiliary  air  ports 
F.  This  allows  some  air  to  enter  through  the  auxiliary  ports, 
thus  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  entering  air  and  relieving  some- 
what the  suction  at  the  lower  inlet.  The  amount  of  opening  of 
the  auxiliary  air  ports  necessary  for  any  change  of  engine  speed 
may  he  found  by  experiment. 

By  placing  a  throttle  valve  in  the  passage  B  between  the  aux- 
iliary ports  and  the  engine  the  load  may  be  altered  without  any 
variation  in  the  engine  speed  by  adjusting  the  throttle  opening. 
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In  actual  construction,  automatic  devices  are  employed  to  maintain  ths 
gasoline  in  the  float  chamber*  at  constant  level  and  to  adjust  the  auxiliary 
port  openings  to  different  engine  speeds. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  feeds  of  gasoline  and  air  do  not  vary  in  the 
same  proportion  when  the  suction  varies.  A  second  reason  for  this  irreg- 
ularity is  the  fact  that  an  initial  suction  is  required  to  lift  the  gasoline  to 
the  mouth  of  the  nozzle,  before  spraying  can  begia  The  slightest  suction 
only  is  required  to  draw  air  through  the  air  inlet;  there  is,  however,  a  cer- 


ma.de  for  adjuatlns 


tain  minimum  suction  below  which  no  gasoline  can  be  fed,  depending  on 
the  difference  in  Ihe  level  of  the  supply  and  the  level  of  the  spray  nozzle. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  eliminating  this  difference  in  level  is  readily  seen. 
The  lirst  requirement  of  a  carburetter  may  be  said  to  be  the  maintenance  of 
the  gasoline  supply  in  the  float  chamber  at  practically  the  same  elevation 
as  that  of  the  spray  nozzle. 


1  flcat 
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Float  Feed. — Of  the  different  devices  used  to  maintain  the 
gasoline  supply  at  constant  level  in  the  float  chamber,  what  is 
known  as  a  Hoat  feed  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  makers,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  present  day  its  use  is  world  wide. 

Where  departures  from  the  system  have  been  made,  they  usually 
consist  of  some  form  of  overflow  arrangement  whereby  the  gaso- 
line is  maintained  at  the  necessary  level  by  a  surplus  volume  being 
pumped  or  otherwise  forced  into  a  chamber  whence  the  overflow 
returns  to  the  main  supply,  the  height  and  capacity  for  the  return 


of  the  overflow  maintaining  the  necessary  level  with  reference  to 
the  spray  nozzle. 

A  float  feed  device  consists  of  a  cork  or  hollow  metal  float 
placed  in  the  float  chamber.  It  is  connected  so  as  to  operate  the 
gasoline  inlet  valve,  usually  by  means  of  levers.  These  are  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  that,  as  gasoline  enters  the  float  chamber 
through  the  inlet  valve,  the  float  rises,  and  in  so  doing,  closes  the 
valve  thus  shutting  off  the  supply  when  the  gasoline  reaches  the 
desired  level. 
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In  different  makes  of  carburetters  this  level  varies  from  about 
yi  to  j4  i"ch  below  the  top  of  the  spray  nozzle ;  to  be  accurate, 
the  level  should  be  such  that  the  liquid  will  form  a  bubble  at 
the  nozzle  to  be  blown  off  at  will,  and  the  exact  height  should  be 
found  by  this  method  when  the  construction  will  permit. 

There  are  many  forms  of  float  feed.  Fig,  153  shows  a  simple 
arrangement.  The  float  is  constructed  concentric  with  the  inlet 
valve  A.  In  the  bottom  of  the  float  chamber  is  a  small  tube 
through  which  the  gasoline  must  flow  to  the  spray  nozzle.  The 
object  of  this  tube  is  to  prevent  small  particles  of  dirt  and  bubbles 
of  water  that  may  be  In  the  gasoline  from  entering  the  spray  noz- 
zle. The  plug  B  at  the  bottom  of  the  float  chamber,  where  the 
fuel  flows  to  the  spray  nozzle,  is  provided  with  a  fine  wire  screen 
to  catch  any  foreign  matter  that  may  be  in  the  gasoline  in  order 
that  it  may  not  lodge  in  the  spray  nozzle  and  impede  the  flow  of 
the  liquid. 

Fig.  154  represents  a  more  refined  design.  The  fuel  level  may 
be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  spring  nut  R.  At  F  is  located  a 
strainer  which  can  be  easily  taken  out.  Fig.  155  shows  a  con- 
struction which  is  very  much  employed  owing  to  the  great  facility 
with  which  the  fuel  level  can  be  adjusted.  To  this  end  the  coun- 
terweight P  is  either  increased  or  diminished. 

In  order  to  obtain  uniform  results,  especially  where  a  car  is 
operated  on  hilly  roads,  the  float  chamber  with  its  float  should  be 
constructed  concentric  with  the  spray  nozzle  so  that  any  inclina- 
tion of  the  car,  in  ascending  or  descending  a  hill  will  not  disturb 
the  gasoline  level  with  reference  to  the  nozzle.  This  principle  is 
utilized  in  the  construction  of  many  carburetters  as  shown  in 
Fig.  156. 

The  importance  of  this  becomes  plain  by  again  referring  to 
Fig.  152.  Here,  the  line  MN  represents  the  normal  height  of 
the  gasoline  when  the  carburetter  is  level. 

Now,  suppose  the  carburetter  to  be  inclined  so  that  the  line 
M'N'  or  M''N''  becomes  horizontal.  These  lines  then  repre- 
sent, respectively,  the  level  of  the  gasoline,  with  reference  to  the 
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spray  nozzle,  for  the  two  inclined  positions  of  the  carburetter. 
Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  gasoline  level  would  be  either  too 
high  or  too  low  with  respect  to  nozzle  while  remaining  undis- 
turbed at  the  iloat  center. 

The  Float. — 'This  is  one  of  the  important  parts  in  the  make-up 
of  a  carburetter  and  any  imperfection  will  produce  a  marked  ef- 


Vn,  IBS. — Type  of  carburetter  having  the  float  arranged  concentric  with 
the  spray  nozzle.  This  construction  eliminates  the  disturbance  ol 
the  fuel  level  with  respect  to  the  nozzle  which  otherwise  would  he 
caused  by  any  i--"  — "--   ~"   " 


feet  on  the  quality  of  the  mixture.  The  material  of  which  the 
float  is  made  consists  usually  of  cork  or  metal.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  its  work  it  is  a  part  which  sometimes  causes  trouble ; 
cork  floats  are  liable  to  become  saturated  with  gasoline  thus  los- 
ing their  buoyancy,  while  those  made  of  metal  are  liable  to  leak. 
Of  whatever  material  it  is  made,  the  float  should  remain  constant 
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in  weight  and  buoyancy.  When  made  of  metal,  the  float  should 
be  preferably  without  working  joints,  and  particularly  without 
frictional  contacts  with  levers,  which  may  sooner  or  later  wear 
through  its  thin  metal  and  cause  a  leak. 

The  float  point  is  usually  made  adjustable  as  before  shown, 
so  that  the  level  of  the  liquid  may  be  maintained  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous point  with  respect  to  its  proper  discharge  from  the 
spray  nozzle.  To  secure  a  constant  level  the  float  point  must  be 
adjusted  for  different  grades  of  gasoline,  as  the  level  of  the  float- 
depends  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

Some  authorities  consider  it  bad  practice  to  balance  floats  by 
weights,  in  addition  to  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  float  chamber, 
for,  owing  to  their  different  densities,  the  liquid  and  the  weights 
may  interfere  in  their  duties  and  destroy  the  perfect  balance 
sought  for. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  float  chamber  should  open  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  facilitates  removal  of  any  water,  ice  or  dirt,  and  re- 
moval of  float  itself,  without  opening  the  top  and  permitting  dirt 
to  fail  in  from  above.  The  float  and  removable  bottom  can  be 
replaced  with  a  stream  of  gasoline  flowing  upon  them,  which  will 
wash  away  particles  of  dirt,  if  any  accidentally  get  on  the  parts 
while  being  replaced.  With  top  opening,  ice  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  may  not  only  support  the  float  and  prevent  its  falling 
to  admit  gasoline,  but  may  also  bind  the  float  so  firmly  that  it  can- 
not be  removed  to  permit  removal  of  ice,  which  may  prove  an  un- 
pleasant predicament  if  away  from  means  of  warming  the  car- 
buretter. 

Gasoline  should  enter  the  float  chamber  from  a  single  direction, 
either  up  or  down,  so  that  no  pockets  exist  in  which  water  or  dirt 
may  gather. 

The  inlet  needle  valve  may  be  kept  tight  and  in  perfect  work- 
ing order  by  occasional  grinding  and  to  facilitate  this,  the  con- 
struction of  the  carburetter  should  be  such  that  the  valve  is  easily 
accessible.    Further,  the  motion  of  the  car  should  tend  to  move 
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the  valve  to  some  degree,  even  though  slight,  which  movement 
serves  to  force  away  any  particles  of  dirt  that  may  lodge  on  the 
point  during  the  passage  of  the  liquid.  On  this  account  it  is  best 
if  the  float  and  valve  be  fixed  one  to  the  other  so  that  the  point 
partakes  of  the  motion  of  the  float  and  liquid  in  the  chamber. 

The  float  chamber  is  provided  with  an  air  vent  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  any  excess  pressure  which  would  interfere  with 
the  proper  flow  of  the  gasoline. 

There  is  on  top  of  the  float  chamber  a  pin  or  "tickler,"  as  it  is 
called.  This  is  a  device  for  depressing  the  float  to  obtain  an  ex- 
cess of  gasoline  when  such  is  required  for  starting  the  engine. 
Some  motorists  regard  it  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  starting, 
to  "tickle  the  carburetter,"  but  carburetters  differ ;  with  some  it 
is  necessary  that  the  level  in  the  float  feed  chamber  be  high,  in 
others  not  so  high.  Some  carburetters  flood  easily,  while  others 
never  flood.  It  is  as  difficult  to  start  on  an  over  rich  mixture  as 
it  is  with  a  thin  one.  Any  small  tickling  of  the  carburetter  serves 
to  start  the  nozzle  and  create  a  small  amount  of  mixture.  But 
this  process  soon  floods  the  carburetter,  and  as  the  quantity  of  air 
supplied  is  small  and  cannot  be  increased  to  any  great  extent  be- 
fore the  motor  starts,  flooding  is  apt  to  fill  the  inlet  manifold  with 
almost  pure  gasoline  vapor  and  the  motor  will  not  start. 

Many  motors  will  start  without  touching  the  carburetter,  and 
in  the  case  of  others  the  process  of  starting  is  rendered  far  easier 
by  the  moderate  application  of  attention  of  this  sort. 

In  priming  a  carburetter,  the  tickler  should  be  depressed  and 
held  down  for  a  few  seconds.  This  will  cause  as  much,  if  not 
more,  gasoline  to  enter  in  a  given  space  of  time,  than  if  the  tick- 
ler be  worked  like  a  pump.  The  latter  operation  as  frequently 
performed  is  liable  to  injure  the  float. 

Usually  the  tickler  is  arranged  to  pass  down  to  the  float  through 
the  air  vent  tube. 

Since  gasoline  has  considerable  weight,  and  consequent  inertia, 
the  passage  to  the  nozzle  should  be  both  short  and  large,   for 
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large  passages  do  not  clog  easily  and,  if  short,  the  liquid  will 
respond  more  promptly  to  the  suction.  If  the  passage  be  Urge, 
the  friction  is  less,  on  account  of  reduced  velocity  of  flow. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  this  passage  be  long,  the  effect  of 
inertia  is  more  marked  causing  the  liquid  to  respond  less  quickly 
to  the  suction,  the  strength  of  which  changes  rapidly  during  each 
intake  stroll. 


openinc  the  air  paesage  aa  needed.  Above  C  la  a  mdlaa  link  E.  through  which 
the  Hplral  portion  of  the  Bsaollne  valve  spindle  F  passes.  As  C  raises,  tus  link  B 
tnms  r.  which  being  threaded  In  D  adJUBlstbesasoUne  lathe  air  then  passing. 
This  action  of  E  mav  be  adlnsted  br  chanirlnE  the  posiUon  nl  the  pivoted  end  nt 
Boarriedby  the  holder  H,  BO  that  the  working  point  ot  Em-' '-'  ------      — 


mixture,  aloweBt  speed 


On  account  also  of  this  inertia  effect,  the  liquid  does  not  get 
started  until  a  considerable  volume  of  air  has  passed  the  nozzle. 
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making  the  early  part  of  the  charge  too  lean.  Now,  as  the  suc- 
tion decreases,  the  interia  of  the  liquid  causes  it  to  continue  to 
flow,  making  the  latter  portion  of  the  charge  too  rich  and  proba- 
bly leaving  between  charges  unsprayed  drops  of  liquid  which 
either  fall  upon  the  walls  of  the  carburetter,  or  are  drawn  into 
the  engine. 

Disc  Feed — In  the  disc  feed  the  air  is  drawn  through  a  pas- 
sageway containing  a  minute  fuel  opening.  This  opening  is 
closed  by  a  needle  valve  which  has  a  disc  of  very  thin  sheet  metal 


Fio.  ISS.— 9omedltfereDt  formsof  BpraTDOzzlesi  (a),  nslmpleform  w[th«lDgleopen- 
Iqe;  (b),anazzleconB!Btiiig or BBerfeaot slots;  (□),iuali;l-Blotiiozzleeasllr temov> 
able  wlthoQt  the  ass  at  tools. 


attached  to  the  stem.     When  no  air  is  passing  through  the  car- 
buretter, the  needle  valve  closes  the  gasoline  nozzle. 

As  soon  as  air  is  drawn  through,  the  current  striking  against 
the  disc,  lifts  it  from  its  seat.  Gravity  and  suction  then  both 
bring  gasoline  out  of  the  nozzle  to  mix  with  the  air.  The  lift  of 
the  valve  and  its  disc  are  controlled  by  an  adjustable  screw  which 
regulates  the  extent  of  the  movement, 
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Diaphragm  Feed' — This  mode  of  regulating  the  gasoline 
supply,  depends  on  the  action  of  reduced  air  pressure  on  a  dia- 
phragm supported  at  its  circumference,  and  free  to  move  at  the 
center.  The  needle  valve  for  controlling  the  supply  of  gasoline 
is  held  on  its  seat  when  no  air  is  passing.  As  soon  as  air  is 
drawn  through  the  carburetter,  the  pressure  is  reduced  on  one 
side  of  the  diaphragm ;  this  causes  its  center  to  move.  The  needle 
valve  being  attached  to  its  center,  is  lifted  from  its  seat,  which 
allows  gasoline  to  Row  either  by  gravity  or  suction,  or  both. 
Sometimes  a  piston  is  used  instead  of  a  diaphragm,  as  in  the 
Duryea  Carburetter  illustrated  in  fig.  157. 

The  Spray  Nozzle^ — In  the  carburetter,  the  fuel  is  discharged 
into  the  mixing  chamber  through  a  fine  orifice  called  the  spray 
nozzle.  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  intended  to  deliver  the  - 
liquid  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  which  is  subsequently :  i,  vapor- 
ized more  or  less ;  2,  mixed  with  the  entering  air,  and  3,  carried 
by  the  suction  into  the  engine  cylinder. 

The  simplest  form  of  spray  nozzle  is  one  having  a  single  open- 
ing, as  shown  in  fig.  158-a. 

The  spraying  effect  in  this  simple  form  is  less  marked  than 
that  obtained  with  nozzles  having  a  number  of  slots  as  illustrated 
in  fig.  158-b.  However,  with  the  single  nozzle,  there  is  less  danger 
of  it  becoming  clogged.  The  operation  of  a  multi-slot  nozzle  is 
undoubtedly  better  than  one  with  a  single  opening,  but  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  to  be  such  that  it  may  be  readily  with- 
drawn in  order  to  clean  the  small  spray  slots. 

Fig.  158-C  illustrates  a  construction  of  this  kind  which  permits 
the  removal  of  the  nozzle  without  the  use  of  tools,  it  only  being 
necessary  to  unscrew  the  milled  nut,  and  the  whole  nozzle  comes 
out  with  it.  The  amount  of  liquid  passing  through  the  nozzle 
may  be  varied  by  an  adjustable  needle  or  metal  rod  having  a  coni- 
cal point.  The  spraying  qualities  of  the  nozzle  with  a  single 
opening  fig.  158-a,  are  improved,  when  fitted  with  a  conical 
pointed  needle  working  from  above. 
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Multiple  Nozzles- — Some  carburetters  are  provided  with  more 
than  one  nozzle,  two,  three  or  more  being  employed.  Multiple 
nozzles  are  well  adapted  for  high  powered  machines.  Car- 
buretters with  multiple  nozzles  are  sometimes  so  constructed  that 
the  several  nozzles  forming  the  unit,  come  into  action  progres- 
sively as  the  power  demand  increases,  producing  the  same  effect 
as  though  several  separate  carburetters  were  used,  each  being 
brought  into  action  successively. 


Fia,  159.— The   WInton    Mnltlpli 
and  le  a.  modlflcation  of  t 

These  tubes  are  bent  downward  at  their  middle  ao  that  small  puddlea 

of  gasoline  are  for — -   -■  "■-' "—'   ■•' -—   ■■• ■-- 

l3   idle.     When   it   1 


The  needle  valve  which  regulates  the  supply  of  fuel  at  the 
nozzle  should  have  suitable  connections  so  that  it  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  operator  and  enable  him,  while  operating  the  car, 
to  vary  the  proportion  of  the  mixture,  and  thus  secure  the  greatest 
power  by  trial,  as  well  as  to  accommodate  the  device  to  the  tern- 
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perature  and  humidity  of  different  days,  and  also  to  the  gravity 
of  different  grades  of  fuel.  No  adjustment,  while  the  car  is  stand- 
ing, can  compare  with  adjustments  in  actual  road  service  in  point 
of  accuracy. 

Further,  the  carburetter  should  be  adjustable  at  low  speeds,  to 
secure  certain  ignition  and  steady  running.  Gas  engines  are  apt 
to  misfire  at  their  limits,  and  the  perfect  carburetter  for  automo- 
biles will  provide  superior  conditions  at  these  limits  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  satisfactory  range  of  service.  This  necessitates 
provision  also  for  adjustment  at  normal  or  high  speeds- 
Gasoline,  as  It  is  sucked  out  of  the  nozzle,  made  up  as  it  is,  of  hydrocar- 
bons of  differing  values,  from  the  point  of  view  of  weight  and  volatility, 
will  hold  to  (he  globular  form  with  more  or  less  tenacity,  depending  upon 
conditions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  doubling  the  diameter  of  these  globules  increases 
their  surface  four  times,  but  their  bulk  will  be  increased  eight  times. 
Evaporation  is  proportional  lo  the  surface,  but  if  double  the  quantity  re- 
side under  a  given  surface,  double  the  time  must  be  taken  to  gasify  the 
liquid,  subject  to  a  correction  in  that  the  spheroids  are  reducing  in  diame- 
ter as  the  vapor  expands.  Hence,  the  importance  of  constructing  the  noz- 
zle SO  that  it  shall  discharge  gasoline  in  as  finely  a  divided  state  as  possible. 

In  any  one  carburetter  the  perfection  of  vaporization  is  proportioned  to 
the  fineness  with  which  the  liquid  is  broken  up  at  the  nozzle.  The  short- 
ness of  the  time  within  which  vaporization  must  be  completed  is  what 
causes  the  above  factor  of  fineness  of  division  to  enter.  Since  the  heat 
transfer  between  the  air  and  the  liquid,  or  the  passage  walls  and  the  liquid, 
is  effected  chiefly  through  the  agencies  of  convection  and  conduction — the 
former  implying  a  rapid  agitation  and  relative  motion  between  the  particles 
of  the  two  substances,  and  the  latter  the  exposure  by  the  liquid  of  the 
greatest  possible  surface  areas — it  is  readily  seen  that  the  finer  the  fuel 
division  at  the  nozzle  the  more  rapid  and  complete  will  be  the  vaporization 
and  the  greater  the  homogeneity  of  the  iinal  mixture. 

Those  who  have  constructed  transparent  mixing  chambers  for  (he  ob- 
servance of  nozzle  action  have  ascertained  that  the  fuel  left  the  nozzles 
as  a  solid  stream  or  in  heavy  globules  and  irregular  "chunks,"  not  as  a 
fine  spray  or  mist,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do. 

A  good  design  of  nozzle  and  needle  will  do  much  to  correct  this  faulty  , 
action  with  an  increase  in  power  output  and  fuel  economy.    However,  any 
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nozzle  form  used  will  give  a  wet  and  uneven  discharge  with  low  engine 
demands,  even  though  a  true  spray  may  be  delivered  with  increased  de- 
mands. 

Whatever  form  be  given  to  the  nozzle,  the  effectiveness  with  which  it  can 
break  up  the  fuel  varies  as  the  difference  between  the  pressures  at  its  two 
ends,  and  as  this  pressure  difference  varies  throughout  the  speed  range  of 
the  engine,  the  fineness  will  also  vary.  Since  the  nozzle  has  a  very  small 
opening,  even  for  the  largest  automobile  motors,  it  is  easily  stopped  up, 
and  the  construction  should  be  such  as  to  enable  one  to  remove  the  nozzle 
for  purposes  of  cleaning,  without  loo  much  trouble. 


Pia.  IBO.— The  Mliing  Chamber  with  Ita  appendises.  IHnstraUng,  In  gsneral, 
the  arranRement  of  parts,  the  primarr  and  auilllary  air  passages;  aoilliaiT 
valve,  spring  aod  adjustment;  the  Bprar  nozzle  with  needle  valve  and  the 
throltlB  valve.  Tbe  arrows  Indicate  the  direction  of  the  enWricg  air  currenta 
and  course  of  mlitore. 

The  Mixing  Chamber. — This  consists  of  a  small  enclosure  or 
passageway  containing  the  spray  nozzle.  The  mixing  chamber, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  the  place  where  gasoline  and  air  are 
brought  together  in  proper  proportions  and  commingled  to  form 
the  fuel  charge  for  the  engine.  It  is  provided  with  a  main  air 
inlet  and  auxiliary  air  ports  as  before  described  but  the  latter  ar- 
ranged to  operate  automatically. 
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The  outlet  to  the  engine  is  fitted  with  a  throttle  valve,  permit- 
ting the  quantity  of  the  mixture  to  be  varied  as  desired. 

The  construction  of  the  mixing  chamber  with  its  appendages 
follows  substantially  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig,  i6o.  This 
illustrates  a  mixing  chamber  with  the  spray  nozzle  A  located  in 
the  center.  The  adjustable  needle  valve  E  regulates  the  flow  of 
gasoline  to  the  nozzle.  The  mixing  chamber  is  open  to  the  at- 
mosphere at  its  lower  end  D,  through  which  the  primary  or  main 


Fio.  191.— The  G  and  A  {Groavelle  and  ArqnemlKiurB)  Csrbaretter.  French  make  of 
the  vBnturi  tube  type.  In  operation,  air  entera  the  primarj-  Inlet  E,  mLjLlnK  wiUi 
the  gasoline  at  O  wbieli  1b  fed  from  the  float  chamber  C—  he  fuel  level  being 
maintained  by  the  float  F.  Thu  auxillari'  air  supply  ent«re  at  B  througb  tbe  opei> 
Inga  O,  arranged  concentric  with  the  mixing  chamber  and  consisting  of  a  ball  cage 
which  Is  pierced  with  holes  of  different  sizes,  these  being  stopped  by  balls  of  dlf< 
ferenC  diameters  and  weights.  As  the  speed  of  the  engine  increases  and  a  greater 
amount  of  air  is  required,  the  lightest  ball  lilts,  allowing  a  certain  amoant  of  air 
to  slip  b;  It.  As  the  speed  Is  further  increased,  other  balls  lift  and  progressively 
Inorease  the  ai-eaof  the  air  space.  The  outlet  A  Is  controlled  by  a  tbroCtle  D  oper- 
ated by  the  lever  M.  A  hoAi  Ing  Jacket  Is  provided,  encircling  the  tbrotUe  as  illus- 
trated in  the  flgare. 
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air  supply  enters.  An  auxiliary  air  supply  is  admitted  through 
the  opening  to  the  right,  being  controlled  by  the  valve  B  which  is 
automatic  in  its  action.  The  lift  of  this  valve  may  be  varied  to 
meet  different  requirements,  by  the  adjustable  threaded  spindle. 

Under  operating  conditions  the  pressure  in  the  mixing  chamber 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Lowered  pressure  without 
a  correspondingly  lowered  temperature  tends  to  cause  vaporiza- 
tion which  begins  as  soon  as  the  fuel  has  left  the  nozzle.  It  is 
impossible  to  measure. or  estimate  the  extent  of  the  vaporization, 
at  the  nozzle  or  through  the  manifold,  due  to  this  pressure  reduc- 
tion, but  it  is  known  to  be  very  appreciable  in  its  effect.  It  should 
be  considered  as  a  condition  affecting  vaporization,  at  the  nozzle 
end  but  slightly,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  after  the  fiiel  has 
become  suspended  in  the  air. 

The  nozzle  of  average  performance  will,  at  medium  demands, 
deliver  a  thin  conical  sheet  of  liquid.  This  liquid  cone  is  torn 
away  at  its  edge  and  carried  on  by  the  air  column.  Some  of  the 
fuel  torn  away  is  in  small  enough  particles  to  be  considered  as 
spray  or  mist,  and  may  be  taken  as  contributing  directly  to  the 
vapor  content  of  the  mixture ;  but  the  greater  part  sooner  or  later 
strikes  some  part  of  the  containing  walls,  and  later  it  is  picked 
up  in  the  form  of  globules.  These  globules  are  continually  picked 
up  and  thrown  out  by  the  air  stream  in  its  progress  to  the  cylin- 
ders, until  some  of  them  are  sufficiently  small  to  become  per- 
manently entrained  or  have  been  completely  vaporized. 

Bends  in  the  manifold  passages  aggravate  the  expulsion  of  the 
liquid  globules,  but  they  also  permit  of  fuel  once  thrown  out  being 
readily  picked  up  again. 

The  heavier  globules  after  being  thrown  out  at  the  turns  are 
again  picked  up  by  a  following  portion  of  the  air  column.  This 
action  is  repeated  at  each  of  the  turns. 

The  Mixture. — At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  best  carburetter 
was  one  ihat  gave  a  constant  mixture  under  all  conditions,  it  being 
at  that  time  presumed  that  the  Krebs  carburetter  as  shown  in 
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fig.  169,  gave  this  result.  However,  from  experience  and 
numerous  experiments  it  has  since  been  conceded  that  a  constant 
mixture  is  not  advisable  from  either  the  standpoint  of  fuel 
economy  or  best  operation.  Inasmuch  as  ignition  conditions  vary 
with  the  speed  of  the  engine  and  the  compression  values  vary 
similarly  with  the  throttle  opening,  it  follows  that  the  mixture 
necessary  for  maximum  power  at  any  given  speed  differs  in 
accordance  with  the  immediate  conditions  of  combustion. 

At  low  speeds  the  mixture  should  be  richer  than  at  high.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  low  speeds  more  heat  is  lost  to  the  cylin- 
der walls,  more  compression  is  lost  by  leakage,  and  the  ccMibustion 
can  therefore  be  slower,  thus  sustaining  the  pressure.  At  high 
speeds  the  compression  is  higher,  due  to  less  leakage  and  less  loss 
of  heat.  Therefore,  unless  the  mixture  be  leaner  at  high  speed 
there  might  be  danger  of  pre-ignition.* 

A  lean  and  highly  compressed  charge  also  burns  faster  and 
hence  gives  better  pressures  and  fuel  economy  than  a  richer  one. 

The  quantity  of  mixture  that  an  engine  will  take  varies  greatly 
with  the  speed.  At  slow  speeds  the  volume  at  approximately 
carburetter  pressure  is  equal  to  the  cubic  content  of  the  cylinders 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  power  strokes.  At  high  speeds  of 
one  thousand  revolutions  and  over  the  quantity  may  drop  to  less 
than  one-half  the  theoretical  amount,  depending  on  the  design  of 
the  valves,  inlet  piping  and  carburetter  passages.  This  peculiarity 
reacts  upon  the  compression,  and  hence  on  the  mixture  desired 
for  best  results.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  design  of  the  en- 
gine has  a  bearing  on  the  carburetter  design,  which  explains  the 
well  known  but  seemingly  mysterious  fact  that  a  carburetter  giv- 
ing good  results  on  one  engine  sometimes  fails  to  maintain  its 
reputation  when  applied  to  one  of  different  design. 

The  design  and  class  of  ignition  used  have  also  a  marked  in- 
fluence. Poorer  mixtures  can  be  used,  as  the  spark  is  hotter,  the 
throttle  can  be  more  nearly  closed,  resulting  in  increased  engine 
capacity  and  fuel  economy. 

*  The  preOi  "  pre  "  before  Ignition  means  that  the  fuel  chat^e  ta  Ignited  before  the 
time  □(  the  spark  and  has  no  contiertlon  with  the  etrolie  or  crank  position  as  dlBtbf 
gulsbed  from  its  usage  when  Bpenking  of  steam  motors:  for  example,  prt-admlnUm 
means  that  sUam  la  admitted  to  the  cylinder  before  the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 
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To  get  the  maximum  power  out  of  a  given  sized  engine  the  fuel 
should  be  introduced  into  the  cylinders  as  cold  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  complete  evaporation,  intimacy  of  mixture  and  com- 
pleteness of  combustion. 

The  ever  varying  density  and  compositions  of  the  fuels  used 
and  obtainable  introduce  many  complications  into  the  problem. 
These  differences  demand  different  sizes  of  nozzles,  different  float 
levels,  different  amounts  of  heat  to  be  supplied,  and  different  pro- 
portions of  air  for  combustion. 


Fio.  162.— The  ScheWer  Carbnretter.   A  compBnuatlng  air  valve  A,  adJnstablBbytbo 
screw  M  and  spring  O.  controls  the  alraupply  to  the  mixing  chamber  C.    Abova 


auction  In  order  to  oi>tain  a 
aupply  regulated  by  the  n* 


milt 


ipplytoti 
blallyeloi 


high  B] 


■-'-catedat  Dand 


L.    The 


.ine  tbo 


fuel  level  is  maintained  by  thi 

the  inlet  valve  H  and  ' 

aeedle  valve  adjustlne 
ia  primed  by  tbe  ticlil 


■fllve  K  iB  or  the  bulterfly  t 
Heating  18  secured  by  a  Jac'-- — 

;hamberBtb™nghtiBBlbon _.. 

■.nontrlc  float  F  which  regulates  the  supply  by 
J.    The  float  point  ia  ■djoetable  by  tbe 
i>v  I,  nuu^ssiule  by  removinii  cap  U.    The  carburetter 
flnshlng  pEn  V. 
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Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  the  mixture  being  delivered  by  a  carburetter,  the  ma- 
jority of  motors  in  use  are  operating  under  more  or  less  disad- 
vantageous conditions,  even  if  carefully  and  properly  regulated  at 
the  outset. 

Heating  for  Carburetters. — Vaporization  due  to  pressure  re- 
duction is  distinguished  from  vaporization  caused  by  the  sup- 
plying of  heat.  In  the  former  action,  vaporization  can  become 
only  partially  complete,  however  far  the  process  of  reduction  is 


FlQ.  US.— A  Jacketed  Carburetter.  The  mlzlDK  chamber  la  shown  Barroimded  by  * 
Jacket  P,  for  beating  the  mixture.  This  is  accomplished  either  by  connection  wiUi 
the  cooling  water,  or  exhaust  from  engine.  During  the  sammer  season,  when  Om 
atmospheric  temperature  is  hieh,  the  heatii^  arcaogenient  may  be  dispensed  with. 

carried,  since  the  part  of  the  liquid  which  vaporizes  does  so 
through  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  remainder,  which  be- 
comes constantly  colder.  Vaporization  due  to  pressure  reduc- 
tion by  engine  suction  will  continue  uniil  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  becomes  so  low  that  vaporization  ceases  until  heat  is  sup- 
plied from  some  outside  source. 

Where  vaporization  is  brought  about  entirely  by  heat  from 
some  outside  source  the  degree  to  which  it  may  be  carried  de- 
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pends  wholly  upon  the  amount  of  heat  supplied,  since  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  is  being  constantly  raised  to  or  maintained 
at  the  proper  point. 

When  a  carburetter  is  rather  small,  for  the  engine  which  it  has 
to  supply,  it  becomes  very  cold  while  in  operation,  as  the  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  effect  the  evaporation  of  the  gasoline  is  more 
than  is  available  from  the  entering  air  or  than  could  be  secured 
through  the  metal  of  the  carburetter  by  conduction.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  metal  becomes  so  low  that  water  condenses  on  it, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  is  deported  in  the  form  of  frost.  This  in- 
dicates a  temperature  within  the  carburetter  too  low  for  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  inferior  fuel,  and  so  low  as  to  possibly  affect  the 
intimacy  of  the  resulting  mixture  even  if  high  test  gasoline  be 
used.  Moreover,  if  any  water  be  present  in  the  float  chamber,  it 
will  be  likely  to   freeze  and  disturb  the  flow  of  the  gasoline. 

These  several  undesirable  results  are  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
carburetter  too  small  for  the  engine.  To  meet  these  conditions, 
some  makers  provide  means  for  heating  the  air  supply.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  arranging  the  outside  end  of  the  air  inlet 
pipe  so  as  to  terminate  closely  to  the  exhaust  manifold  or  some 
hot  portion  of  the  engine.  Not  enough  attention  has  been  paid 
to  jacketing  carburetters  to  replenish  the  heat  taken  up  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  fuel,  and,  judging  from  observation  of  car- 
buretters now  in  use,  it  seems  that  very  few  engineers  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  probable  economics  that  might  be  ef- 
fected by  proper  jacketing.  It  appears,  from  the  results  of  ex- 
periments that  the  fuel  consumption  decreases  with  an  increase  ot 
jacket  temperature  for  a  given  output,  but  only  up  to  a  certain 
point.  The  most  effective  temperature  seems  to  be  about  no" 
Fahr. 

Besides  heating  the  air,  carburetters  are  sometimes  jacketed  as 
shown  in  fig.  163,  and  the  heat  supplied  to  the  jacket  by  two 
methods.  One  is  by  means  of  hot  water,  taken  from  the  cooling 
system  by  the  use  of  a  shunt,  and  the  other  by  the  exhaust  gases. 
Heating  the  carburetter  by  cooling  water  gives  good  results,  but 
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the  starting  of  the  motor  is  more  difficult,  especially  in  winter. 
Heating  the  carburetters  by  exhaust  gases  is  open  to  some  objec- 
tion, as  oil  and  carbon  soot  are  deposited  in  the  heating  jacket. 

Surface  or  "Puddle"  Carburetters. — In  this  method  of  car- 

buretting,  a  thin  layer  of  air  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  The  surface  carburetter  consists  of  a  U-shaped  mixing 
chamber,  in  the  base  of  which  a  puddle  of  gasoline  about  34  inch 
deep  is  maintained  by  float  feed  as  shown  in  fig.  164.  As  this 
puddle  is  supplied  by  gravity,  a  weaker  suction  will  produce  a 
mixture,  than  where  the  gasoline  must  be  both  lifted  and  sprayed 
by  suction.  This  type  of  carburetter  is  quite  sensitive  to  changes, 
both  in  the  float  level  and  in  the  needle  valve  adjustment 


Fio.  164.— ThBmirfiicoor"pnaaie"  type  of  carbnretter.    Air  flows  throneb  the  U 
shaped  tabe  or  mlzlns  chamber  aa  Indicated  by  the  arrows.   The  small  puddle  of 


gaBollnelD  the  bottom  of  the  mixing  i^huuber  IB  mlied  with  the  air  by 
Ion  of  the  paddle 


ingphamber  IB  mlied  with  the  air  by  BUrfaci 
of  the  mtiinB  ohHmber  is  uaually  rednoed  a 
Ecceaas  the  velocity  of  the  InflowlnB  air.    Thi 

Sasoiiae  levei  m  tuo  uuhi,  L-uamunr  la  maintained  slightly  higher  than  "--  '-- 
ilet  to  the  miiine  chamber  feeding  the  paddle  by  gravity.    Hence,  B 
BQction  Is  required  to  canss  a  Sow  of  gasolme  Into  the  iriiTlnj^  ohamber. 


An  example  of  surface  carburetter  construction  is  shown  in  the 
Holley,  fig.  165.  This  carburetter  has  no  auxiliary  air  inlet  and 
valve.  A  high  air  velocity  is  obtained  in  the  mixing  chamber  by 
applying  the  principle  of  the  venturi  tube. 

Referring  to  the  figure,  which  shows  the  carburetter  in  two  sec- 
tions, it  will  be  seen  that  the  air  enters  at  A  and  passes  downward 
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and  up  through  a  U-shaped  tube,  which  is  constricted  at  its  low- 
est point.  In  the  floor  of  the  U  is  the  gasoline  orifice  B,  which  is 
regulated  by  a  needle  valve  E.  The  mixture  passes  through  a 
butterfly  throttle  valve  and  on  to  the  engine  by  the  connection  C, 
The  float  chamber  surrounds  the  lowest  part  of  the  U,  and  has 
an  annular  cork  float  J,  which  controls  the  gasoline  valve  I* 
through  a  lever  N  pivoted  at  K.  The  U-shaped  mixing  chamber 
is  merely  the  venturi  tube  in  a  special  form,  allowing  a  very  high 
air  velocity  to  be  obtained  at  B. 

When  the  engine  is  at  rest  there  is  a  puddle  of  gasoline  about 
yi  inch  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  mixing  chamber.    Consequently 


I  Ih  an  ei&mple  of  the  snrf&oci  or  "puddle* 
slightly  hiaber  fbaa  the  lolet  orifice  which 

airorminthobotWunorthellr"-  —  j— ■-■-  - 

la  oarbnietMr  is  deacrilwd  la  detail  In 


lo  botMm  of  the  IJ  shaped  Tolxinit 


when  the  motor  is  starting  or  running  very  slowly  the  air  does 
not  have  to  lift  the  gasoline  at  all  but  simply  draws  over  the  pud- 
dle and  is  carburetted  by  surface  evaporation.  As  the  throttle 
is  opened  and  the  air  velocity  increases  the  puddle  is  gradually 
swept  away  by  the  strong  air  current  passing  over  it ;  at  the  higher 
speeds  the  puddle  is  wiped  out  entirely  .and  a  spray  of  the  ordinary 
sort  takes  its  place. 
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In  starting  the  engine  the  float  is  depressed  by  the  primer  H 
and  to  prevent  the  mixing  chamber  from  being  fiooded  to  excess 
a  drain  pipe  D  is  provided. 

The  throttle  valve  is  operated  by  the  lever  F,  and  the  adjusta- 
ble stop  screw  G  permits  regulation  of  the  opening  for  mmimiim 
speed.  The  adjustment  is  through  the  needle  valve  E.  A  dash- 
board connection  is  sometimes  provided  to  regulate  the  opening 
of  this  valve. 

When  there  is  a  dashboard  connection  the  upper  end  of  the 
needle  valve  stem  has  a  universal  joint,  from  which  a  rod  extends 
through  the  dashboard  to  a  dial  and  regulating  needle  as  shown 
in  fig.  1 66. 


4 


the  (cradoBted  dial,  uhown  at  tlie  right. 

A  spring  ratchet  holds  the  dial  where  set,  and  a  hinge  permits 
it  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  angle  of  the  rod.  This  attachment 
enables  the  user  to  adjust  the  carburetter  under  running  condi- 
tions, a  matter  of  an  instant,  whereas  otherwise  he  might  experi- 
ment repeatedly.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to  adjust  for  daj'  to 
<Iay  variations  in  humidity,  temperature,  and  grade  of  fuel,  as  well 
as  to  start  on  a  rich  mixture  and  cut  down  when  the  engine  is 
warmed  up.  A  special  adjustment  for  hills  and  sand  is  also  pos- 
sible. 

Venturl  Carburetters. — When  any  fluid  passes  through  a  pipe 
of  variable  cross  section  or  size,  the  quantity  passing  any  given 
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section  in  a  given  time  is  the  same ;  such  being  the  case,  the 
velocity  of  the  fluid  in  the  various  sections  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  areas  of  the  sections.  Hence  it  is  evident,  from  the 
foregoing  facts,  that  the  pressure  is  greatest  at  the  largest  sec- 
tion and  least  at  the  smallest. 

This  is  known  as  the  "venturi  principle"  and  has  been  utilized  in  the 
design  of  some  makes  of  carburetters  with  good  results.  In  applying  this 
principle  to  carburetter   design,   the   mixit^  chamber  is   shaped  like  two 


Via.   lOr.— The   ElnBaton  Carburetter.      An   eiample   of    the   v«iitiirl   trpe 

carburetter.     Air  enters  at  A  and  converges  -"■ "■ '-  "  '-  ' 

restricted  passage  which  '  "  "    ' 


the 


_._  , ..._    ..  eftect.     D  19  the 

oontroUed   by    the  butterfly   throttle   E.     Auxiliary 

.hrough  Ave  circular  openings  G.  arranged  In  a  seml-clrcle 
of  an  extension  H  of  the  mining  chamber.  Each  ot  these 
igs  constat  of  a.  bushing  K  threaded  Into  the  opening  In  the 
H.  and  having  its  top  beveled  to  receive  a  %-lnoh  bell 
";e  ball  L,  which  Is  retained  in  poailion  by  a  threaded  bush- 


ting 


1   Che  t 


)  of  t 


;'  needle 
lozzle  N  la 


,    H. 


■ough 


erated  through 
he  needle  valve 
".  by  which  it 


lowered,   thereby  regulating   the  flow   of   gasoline. 
"    oj: tie,  permits  the  handle  W  to  be  turned 


m  convenient  (or 

Similarly,   the   intake   pipe  A.   wl 
turned  to  any  desired  position  by 

hollow  truncated  cones  with  their  small  ends  brought  together,  or  in  other 
words  like  the  familiar  hour  glass.  By  locating  the  spray  nozzle  at  the 
point  of  least  cross  section,  the  conditions  are  favorable,  for  securing  that 
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marked  economy  of  fuel  which  results  from  the  use  of  high  air  velocities 
under  low  pressures.  The  greater  the  pressure  drop  at  the  nozzle,  accom- 
panied by  a  proportional  increase  in  the  air  velocity,  the  better  will  be  the 
fuel  division  and  vaporization 

The  very  rapid  agitation  and  internal  motion  of  the  mixture  column,  due 
to  the  restricted  section  of  the  venturi  tube,  tends  to  produce  a 
homogeneous  fuel  charge.  A  lowering  of  the  pressure,  lowers  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  through  vaporization,  hence,  in  venturi  carburetters 
where  any  marked  venturi  effect  is  sought,  jacketing  is  advisable. 

The  advantages  of  the  venturi  tube  as  applied  to  carburetters  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows;  fiomogeneity  of  mixture;  ease  with  which  the 
mixing  chamber  may  be  jacketed,  either  by  air  or  water;  the  mixing  cham- 
ber may  be  placed  in  any  plane,  thus  adapting  it  to  varied  motor  designs. 

Selecting  a  Carburetter. — -Automobile  owners  often  seek  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  increase  the  power  of  their  motors  by 
the  fitting  of  new  carburetters.  On  account  of  this,  it  is  well  to 
point  out  certain  truths  which  may  be  of  service.  Before  select- 
ing a  carburetter,  the  buyer  should  have  as  clear  an  understand- 
ing of  its  principles  as  possible.  The  ideal  carburetter  require- 
ments are  as  follows : 

1.  It  must  intimately  mix  in  proper  proportions  the  mixture  to  suit 
varying  engine  speeds. 

2.  If  of  the  spray  type,  the  air  velocity  at  the  nozzle  should  be  great    , 
enough  at  slowest  engine  speeds  to  overcome  the  initial  lift  necessary 
to  bring  the  fuel  to  the  nozzle  level  and  draw  it  into  the  mixing  chamber. 

3.  The  nozzle  should  t>e  accessible  for  cleaning  and  should  be  so  shaped, 
together  with  the  needle  valve  that  it  will  deliver  gasoline  in  a  very  finely 
divided  form. 

4.  The  float  chamber  should  be  concentric  with  the  nozzle,  so  that  the 
fuel  level  at  that  point  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  inclination  of  the  car. 

5.  A  gauze  strainer  should  be  provided  at  the  gasoline  inlet  and  also 
another  at  the  air  inlet. 

6.  The  fuel  should  flow  in  a  single  direcfion  either  up  or  down  through 
the  float  chamber  so  no  pockets  will  exist. 

7.  There  should  be  a  vent  in  the  top  of  the  float  chamber. 

8.  The  float  point  should  be  easily  ground  and  moved  by  the  motion  of 
the  float 

9.  The  float  should  be  adjustable  to  different  grades  of  fuel. 
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10.  The   passage   between   the  float  and  mixing  chambers  should  be 
large  to  prevent  clogging. 

11.  The  air  passage  should  be  contracted  at  the  nozzle. 


14.  There  should  be  means  of  heating  in  cold  weather  or  with  low  gravity 


Flo.  168.— TheWUletCaptrarettar.  ThlsconslstsoftwooarTmreWflraln  one,  each  ndUj 
Its  own  spray  nozzle  and  adjuatment.  The  small  carburetter  B  Is  used  for  low  speeds, 
and  a.  second  one  C,  catting  In  on  moderate  and  bi)i;h  speeds.  Anlomatlc  atlion  Is 
secured  bythe  spring  operated  valve  F.  Tha  sir  supply  of  carburetter  B  may  be 
regulated  by  valve  D,  having  dashboaiHl  control.  Closing  this  valve  producea  a 
strong  suction  on  the  spray  nozzle  Id  B,  thus  drawing  a  rich  mixture  to  make  easy 
starting  possible.  The  valve  is  then  opened  to  its  normal  position,  which  is  wide 
open.  Should  the  weather  he  cold  anda  richer  mirture  required,  this  valve  may 
be  closed  somewhat.  The  entire  carburetter  Is  controlled  by  the  batterfly  throttle 
valve  A.  Nozzle  H  has  a  single  opening  while  G  Is  a  mnltl-nozzle  having  four  out- 
lets. Both  mixing  chambers  may  be  heated  by  the  Jacket  E.  The  fuel  flow  to 
nozzle  is  controlled  by  the  needle  valves  I. 
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Size  of  Carburetter. — In  selecting  a  carburetter  the  first  thing 

to  be  determined  is  the  proper  size  as  success  or  failure  in  operat- 
ing the  car  depends  upon  it.  If  too  large  there  would  be  difficulty 
in  starting  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  more  fuel  than  would 
otherwise  be  required,  because  the  air  velocity  through  the  mixing 


Flo.  lee.— The    KrebB   Csrbaretter,    used 


the    PaoliBrd-LevaBsor    motors. 

-- --    -—    jr   through    channel    P     to    the 

Bpray  nozzle  L,  air  being  admitted  at  K.  Q  19  the  mixing  chamber; 
the  mixture  passes  Into  the  teed  tube  M  throuKb  the  port  H,  whose 
opening'  Is  controlled  by  the  position  of  the  serrated  perforatlnns  in 
piston  O,  moving  through  bore  R,  as  controlled  hy  the  governor 
through  piston  rod  S.  When  more  air  than  the  fixed  quantity  ad- 
mitted at  K  Is  required,  the  excess  motor  suction  depresses  the  small 
piston  A,  held  In  cylinder  F,  by  the  spring  E!,  and  sliding  In  the 
elastic  diaphragm  C.  Air  Is  admitted  above  it  through  a  small  port 
at  B.  The  depression  o(  piston  A.  causes  the  slide  H.  to  move  down- 
Ward  In  tabe  G),  thns  opdnlng  the  porta  I  and  J,  admlttlnB  the  n- 
qulred  amount  of  air. 

chamber  would  be  too  low  to  cause  an  intimate  mixing  of  the  fuel 
spray  with  the  air.  Moreover,  a  very  rapid  cranking  on  starting 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  produce  sufficient  suction  in  the 
mixing  chamber  to  draw  gasoline  through  the  nozzle,* 


•  It  mnst  be  remembered,  that  In  nearly  all  carhnrettfirs  the  level  of  the  i 
the  float  chamber  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  nozzle,  an  "Initial  suction 
sary  to  get  the  liquid  tn  the  point  of  discharge  and  an  additional  sactlon  todi 
Ipto  the  miiln|[  chambei' 


il  of  the  gasoline  In 
discharge  it 
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The  carburetter  size  should  be  determined  by  the  area  of  the 
valve  opening  on  the  engine  and  not  by  the  cylinder  displacement 
as  the  former  is  a  true  measure  of  the  engine  capacity.  A  car- 
buretter cannot  deliver  more  charge  to  a  cylinder  than  the  area  of 
the  valve  opening  will  allow  to  pass.  Hence,  a  large  carburetter 
with  excess  passage  area  cannot  cause  an  engine  to  deliver  more 
power  than  it  would  with  one  having  a  passage  equal  in  area  to 
that  of  the  valve  opening. 

A  carburetter  too  large  would  not  only  waste  fuel  but  reduce 
the  power  of  the  engine  by  f  urnishinga  weak  and  non-homogeneous 
mixture.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  carburetter 
be  too  small  the  engine  would  not  develop  its  rated  power,  as  it 
could  not  deliver  a  full  charge  at  high  speed.  From  the  forego- 
ing it  follows  that  the  carburetter  of  proper  size  should  have  its 
passage  area  equal  to  the  valve  opening  of  the  engine.*  In  multi- 
cylinder  engines  this  area  is  equal  to  the  valve  opening  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  suction  strokes  which  take  place  simultaneously, 
determined  from  the  sequence  of  cranks,  as  explained  in  plate  III. 

To  find  the  valve  opening  area,  remove  an  intake  valve  and  measure  tlie 
diameter  of  Ihe  port  it  covers,  and  also  the  hft  of  the  valve  and  angle  of 
valve  seat.  The  effective  valve  opening  area  is  equal  to  the  slant  surface 
of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone  whose  upper  base  diameter  is  equal  to  the  port 
diameter,  whose  slant  height  is  equal  to  the  lift  of  valve  times  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  the  valve  seat  and  whose  lower  base  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  port  diameter  plus  twice  the  valve  lift  times  cos  <^  sin  0 . 

The  above  values  substituted  in  the  following  formula  will  give  the  re- 
Area  valve  opening  ^  J  slant  height  X  (circumference  of  upper  base  4" 
circumference  of  lower  base). 

This  area  is  to  be  mulliplied  by  the  number  of  suction  strokes  occurring 
at  one  lime.  A  carburetter  having  this  area  will  be  of  the  correct  size 
provided  the  main  and  auxiliary  passages  through  the  carburetter  are 
smooth  surfaced,  and  as  direct  as  possible.  If  it  be  made  up  of  tortuous 
rough  passages,  sharp  bends,  etc.,  a  little  excess  area  should  be  provided 
to  compensate  for  the  increased  frictional  resistance  resulting  therefrom. 

*  In  tile  eiact  determination  of  carburetter  size.  sufSclen  t  eic«)ia  pasB^e  area  must 
bo  provided  to  correct  for  the  tiictlon  of  the  minture  thniugh  the  carbui-etter  and 
inlet  manifold.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  carburetter  couid  be  found  having  eiactlr 
the  same  size  OQtiet  as  thevalveopenlnir,  hence,  the  nearest  aize'ariT'r  Is  selected  wliich 
«ill  be  amplj'  large  to  allow  for  friction.  The  inlet  manifold,  of  coarse,  luiut  beotthft 
exact  size  to  correspond  with  the  carburetter. 
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Having  determined  the  required  area,  a  carburetter  may  be  se- 
lected having  its  outlet  diameter  corresponding  as  near  as  possible 
to  this  area — taking  the  nearest  larger  size.  Carburetter  makers 
proportion  the  outlet  to  correspond  to  standard  pipe  sizes,  as  given 
in  the  table,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  internal  pipe  diameters  do 
not  correspond  to  the  nominal  diameters  as  listed.  For  instance,  a 
pipe  listed  as  ^4  i"ch  has  an  internal  diameter  of  .82  inch,  hence, 
the  correct  pipe  size  should  be  obtained  from  the  table. 


TABLE    OF    STANDARD 

PIPE    SIZES. 

NOMIKAI, 

ACTnAI. 

ACTDAI, 

INTKRNAI, 
AREA. 

Inside 

OUTSIDB 

INSIDE 

DlAMBTEK. 

Diameter. 

DlAMEtER. 

jus. 

ias. 

.840 

622 

sq 

ins. 
304 

1.050 
1.315 

J 

S 

S? 

f 

1.660 
1.900 

I 

iS 

I 

496 
036 

2.375 

067 

3 

356 

%i 

>.875 

468 

4 

,80 

3  500 

3 

067 

7 

Ih 

4.000 

3 

548 

9 

4-500 

4 

026 

730 

Adjusting  the  Carburetter. — It  is  difficult  to  state  a  method 
which  will  apply  to  the  adjustment  of  all  makes  of  carburetters, 
but  it  is  possible  to  give  a  few  general  instructions, 

1.  The  interior  of  the  float  chamber  should  be  examined  with 
a  view  to  removing  any  dirt  or  other  matter  which  might  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  flow  of  the  gasoline. 

2.  With  a  spray  carburetter,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  ob- 
tain by  priming  a  mixture  for  starting.  It  is,  however,  possible 
in  doing  this  to  make  too  lean  or  too  rich  a  mixture ;  and  if  the 
adjustments  be  decidedly  wrong,  the  mixture  formed  on  the  first 
few  revolutions  will  be  so  bad  that  the  engine  will  stop. 

3.  Sometimes  the  float  is  too  high  or  too  low,  and  the  gasoline 
overflows  the  spray  nozzle  continually,  or  is  so  low  that  a  con- 
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siderable  suction  is  required.  Now  as  before  stated,  the  gasoline 
level  should  be  such  that  the  liquid  will  form  a  bubble  at  the  noz- 
zle to  be  blown  off  at  will.  The  exact  height  should  be  found  by 
this  method. 

4.  After  the  float  chamber  has  had  time  to  fill,  observe  whether 
gasoline  drips  from  the  nozzle.  If  it  does,  the  float  valve  should 
be  investigated.  If  pressing  it  shut,  stops  the  dripping,  the  float 
is  too  high;  if  the  dripping  persist,  the  valve  leaks  and  needs  to 
be  regroimd.  Occasionally  a  float  and  float  valve  are  so  arranged 
that  the  valve,  although  tight  in  one  position,  may  slant  over  a 
trifle  and  leak  from  that  cause. 


aisted^y  along  Ipri^BfThe^asoU™!!, _, 

of  the  air  valve  through  the  leverO  and  the  lifter  K.    It  will  tie  notioed  that  the 


._  _iQ  M  of  the  lever  G,  the  point  at  whiRh  the  lever  G  rests  upon  the  air  valve  i  . 
the  point  at  which  the  lifter  K  reeta  on  the  lever  O  are  in  a  Btraight  lino,  giving 

lift  to  the  eaflollne  valve  J  inproportion  to  the  lift  of  the  air  valve.    T" -■■ '* 

proportion  between  the  gaaoline  and  air  openings  a  regulating  can  B 

t <  ->•■-*  the  position  of  the  point  L,  at  which  the  litter  K  r 

-uriBrt  ,t  wiU,  thus  varjitig  the  lift  of  the  gasoline  va 

glrcerlne  daahpot  E  t«  make  the  operation  nt___ 

^. ^  the  dash  pot  terminating  In  the  plBton  D,  held 

by  the  spring  B.    The  mlitare  '  '       '  ■     ■"   -.  .--5>.  ..>._....-  .= 


:ui- 


alve  is' provided  with  a  glycerine  daah  pot  ^ 

..„„K-— o—     ■" ——-  —  —B jythe  Throttle"-.    . 

is  shown  asecCioQoI  the  float  chamber  with  needle  valve  Q  amnicedci 
'.o  float. 
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If  no  dripping  occur  after  standing,  depress  the  float,  and  on 
the  first  sign  of  dripping  crank  the  engine.  If  it  does  not  start, 
prime  the  carburetter  again.  In  case  this  fails,  shut  off  the  gaso- 
Hne  at  the  tank,  and  if  there  be  a  drainage  outlet  from  the  float 
chamber  draw  ofT  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  of  gasoline.  This 
weakens  the  mixture.  Repeated  cautious  experimenting  in  this 
manner  will  soon  establish  the  priming  required  to  start  the  engine 
when  cold. 

5.  Gasoline  when  warm  evaporates  more  rapidly,  and  caution  h 
required  not  to  prime  too  much.  Many  carburetters  with  a  small 
primary  air  passage  will  start  the  engine  without  priming,  once 
they  are  properly  adjusted. 


1^0.  ITI.— A  few  eiuDplea  of  carburetter  rlealgn,  showing  codtssb  followed  by  the 
fuel  after  leaving  the  nozzle,  for  different  arraujjements  of  parta  and  paBsages. 
Tht)  beavr  arrowed  UDeleaditis  from  the  nozzle  A  Indicates  tlie  course  taken  br 
the  mtitnre  as  Intluenced  b;  the  design.  These  diagrams  are  self  explaDatoiT, 
and  show  that  liquid  ilobules  are  jireclpitated  atialnst  some  portlonn  of  the 
mixing  chamber  wall  almost  Immediately  after  leaving  the  nozzle.  Thiti  tends 
to  disturb  the  homogeneity  of  the  mixture,  and  requires  that  provisions  be  made 
(or  correcting  this  effect  Id  the  renmlulng  portions  of  the  passage. 

If  the  engine  should  start,  but  immediately  die  down,  try  <le- 
pressing  the  float.  If  the  cause  of  dying  down  betoo  weak  a  mix- 
ture, this  will  keep  the  engine  going. 

6.  When  there  is  an  auxiliary  spring  controlled  air  valve,  tighten 
the  spring  sufficiently  to  hold  it  on  its  seat  at  low  engine  speeds 
and  throttle  openings.  With  the  engine  running  light  at  about 
250  to  300  revolutions  per  minute,  adjust  the  fuel  needle  valve  to 
such  a  position  that,  with  the  spark  just  bade  of  center,  the  speed 
can  be  cut  down  to  below  200  revolutions  per  minute  without  mis- 
firing. 
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7.  Having  made  this  adjustment,  retard  the  spark  fully  and 
with  clutch  still  disengaged,  slightly  open  the  throttle.  The  engine 
should  attain  at  least  its  maximum  road  speed  with  the  throttle 
about  one-eighth  open.  The  auxiliary  air  valve  should  begin  to 
open  at  about  250  r.  p.  m.,  but  should  not  open  fully  for  maximum 
speed  with  engine  running  light,  as  it  is  not  taking  full  charges. 

8.  Adjust  the  spring  of  the  auxiliary  valve  so  that  it  only  par- 
tially opens  for  maximum  speed.  All  the  above  adjustments  are 
to  be  made  with  the  clutch  disengaged. 

9.  Now  try  the  car  on  the  road  at  moderate  speeds.  Suppose 
the  engine  runs  in  a  slu^fish  manner,  vary  the  gasoline  supply 
without  stopping:  first  reduce,  then  increase  the  richness  of  the 


-,.,, tuUy  c 

The  last  one  sho 

walls,  ia  like  the  rest, 
arely  ton     '  '     ' 


ia  sepftraUire 


^n  that  all  these  throttles  ac 

(our  throw  the  liquid  upon  the  walls  i ,. 

■  "e  better  dlatributliiB  the  liquid  over  the 

r'Btor.     Throttles  like  namber  four  are 
all  who  liave  had  any  experience  with 
that  a  drain  tock  is  inserted  at  X. 


the  right,  while  better 


this  type  o(  throttle  rei 
mixture  and  note  the  affect  on  the  car's  performance  on  level 
ground.  A  few  trials  should  give  a  mixture  on  which  the  car 
will  run  well ;  the  operation  thus  obtained,  does  not  prove  alto- 
gether that  the  mixture  is  correct  as  the  car  may  be  running  with 
more  throttle  opening  than  is  necessary. 

10.  If  the  radiator  should  heat  up  on  level  ground  and  over 
heats  on  hills,  it  indicates  too  rich  a  mixture ;  correct  this  by  ad- 
justing the  auxiliary  air  valve.  A  change  in  spring  tension  has  a 
greater  proportional  effect  at  low  than  at  high  speeds. 

Note  whether  the  valve  strikes  the  stop  at  moderate  speed.    If 
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it  does,  it  will  not  admit  sufficient  air  at  high  speed,  hence,  ad- 
just the  stop,  if  possible,  so  the  valve  may  open  further.  If  it 
should  flutter  at  high  speed,  the  lift  must  be  reduced  to  increase 
the  spring  tension  and  diminish  the  fuel  supply  to  the  nozzle. 

11.  In  case  there  be  no  needle  valve  controlling  the  spray,  re- 
duce the  primary  air  inlet  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
air  stream  will  go  through  the  auxiliary  valve.  These  changes 
will  weaken  the  mixture  more  at  high  than  at  low  speeds,  as  it 
should  be  for  proper  working. 

12.  If  in  running  the  car  on  level  ground,  the  motor  be  simply 
weak  and  not  accompanied  by  heating  it  indicates  that  the  mix- 
ture is  too  lean.  A  good  test  of  the  mixture  is  the  response  to  the 
spark  advance.  If  the  mixture  be  bad,  the  spark  must  be  ad- 
vanced considerably  to  produce  any  noticeable  acceleration,  where- 
as with  the  correct  mixture  any  change  in  the  advance  is  felt  at 
once,  and  the  maximum  advance  is  not  needed  except  at  maximum 
speeds.  Even  more  marked  is  the  response  to  the  throttle  when 
the  latter  is  nearly  closed. 

13.  Much  depends  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  air  valve 
spring.  To  get  the  best  results  in  power  and  economy,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spring  should  be  almost  nothing  with  the  valve  upon 
its  seat;  and,  if  the  primary  air  inlet  and  fuel  valve  be  carefully 
adjusted  as  above,  it  will  be  found  that  no  more  tension  is  needed 
to  maintain  the  valve  in  a  closed  position  while  starting  the  en- 
gine. The  spring  may  not  be  composed  of  the  proper  size  wire 
nor  have  the  right  number  of  turns  to  give  the  proper  initial  ten- 
sion, but,  before  altering  or  changing  the  spring,  remove  the  ex- 
haust piping  or  manifold  and  observe  the  flame  colors  which  are 
reliable  indications  of  the  quahty  of  the  mixture.  The  stiffness  of 
the  spring  should  be  such  that  at  the  lower  and  medium  speeds 
the  color  of  the  flame  will  be  a  dark  blue  verging  upon  violet; 
for  other  speeds  up  to  the  normal  or  rated  speed  of  the  engine, 
the  color  should  be  a  somewhat  lighter  blue,  the  color  gradually 
fading  but  at  no  point  losing  its  decided  blue  tinge. 
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This  fading  of  the  blue  color  denotes  a  gradual  weakening  of 
the  mixture  as  it  should  do  for  increasing  speeds.  One  necessity, 
among  others  before  explained,  for  this  gradual  weakening  of 
the  mixture  is  that  at  high  piston  speeds  a  slightly  weakened 
mixture  burns  faster  than  does  one  of  full  strength.  This  being 
necessary  at  high  speeds  to  secure  (x>mplete  combustion  before 
exhaust. 


...9r.  In  this  dealgn  the  chief  featnrea  are:  an  ad- 
i-ry  air  inlet,  a  JHcketed  veoturl  tube  mixing  chamber  and  a  triple 
e.    The  nozzle  H  which  hag  no  needle  valve,  ta  regulated  for  BBSolIne 

-, IngHi-t  nut  J  and  adjuetlng  the  primBry  air  Inlet  cone  I.    Tnlaoone 

caKhea  any  overflow  of  Bftaollna  in  priming.    The  nozzle  M  may  be  cleaned  by 
removing  screw  plug  K.^  In  operation  the  auifiiary;  valve  O^opena  flrstto  sapply 

at  N  and  M.  the  three  i 

thepartP  which  Is  romovftDlcror  ins 

The  float  E  la  arranged  concentric  with  the  ] 


Btop,  B.    At  the  I 


speeds  additional  air  Is  admitted  i) 

HE  progressively.    These  valves  ore  attacQed  to 

Insntction.    A  bntterflr  throttle  Is  located  at  F, 

~   ~       needle  vajve  C  and  the  float 

(  D  which  )e  provided  with  a 


A  yellow  tint  in  the  exhaust  indicates  too  little  gasoline  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  air  supplied  while  red  indicates  too  much 
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gasoline.     Both  these  tints,  yellow  and  red,  show  that  the  engine 
is  not  developing  its  best  power,  moreover  the  red  shows  a  waste 

of  fuel. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the  ca.rbur«tCer  so  as  to  get  the  blue  flame 
color,  it  is  usually  due  to  faulty  spraying  action  of  the  nozzle.  This  noz- 
zle defect  is  further  emphasized  by  fluctuations  of  the  flame  color  from 
yellow  to  red  or  vice  versa,  indicating  coarseness  of  fuel  division  and  a 
resulting  non-homogeneous  mixture.  The  nozzle  may  not  be  entirely  at 
fault ;  the  mixing  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
carburetfed  primary  air  is  brought  into  contact  with  that  from  the  auxil-' 
iary  port ;  but  whatever  the  whole  cause  of  the  trouble  may  be,  the  nozzle 
is  chiefly  at  fault. 

14.  Sometimes  a  spring  adjusted  to  give  a  proper  mixture  at 
one  speed  will  not  give  good  results  at  other  speeds.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  mixture  were  found  to  be  originally  too  rich  at  high 
speeds,  and  was  corrected  by  slackening  the  spring  or  increasing 
the  auxiliary  valve  lift:  if  the  change  were  only  in  the  lift  the 
mixture  at  lower  speeds  has  probably  not  been  affected.  If,  how- 
ever, the  spring  has  been  slackened,  the  mixture  may  be  too  lean 
at  low  speeds,  owing  to  the  air  valve  opening  too  soon.  One  way 
to  correct  this  would  be  to  use  a  spring  having  a  larger  number 
of  turns,  but  a  satisfactory  result  may  usually  be  reached  by  in- 
creasing the  spring  tension  and  reducing  the  spray  orifice. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  make  adjustments  on  the  road  owing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  car  and  the  inaccessible  position  of  the  carburetter,  hence,  if  the 
running  load  be  applied  to  the  engine  with  the  car  standing,  these  adjust- 
ments car  be  made  more  conveniently.  A  device  which  has  sometimes 
been  employed  to  secure  a  running  load  on  the  engine  with  the  car  stand- 
ing consists  of  a  rude  form  of  Prony  brake.  A  board,  five  or  six  feet  in 
length  and  somewhat  wider  than  the  flywheel  face,  is  either  suspended 
from  the  side  frame  of  the  car  or  fulcrumed  upon  a  block  on  the  floor. 
The  short  end  of  the  lever  thus  provided  bears  against  the  flywheel  from 
the  under  side  and  weights  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  placed  on  the  Other 
end  provide  all  the  load  necessary. 

With  this  apparatus  the  carburetter  may  be  adjusted  to  the  varied  road 
conditions  of  power  demands  while  the  car  is  standing. 

Changes  in  carburetter  adjustments  should  not  be  made  hurriedly  as  the 
first  impression  of  the  nature  of  a  trouble  may  prove,  on  further  investi- 
gation to  be  wrong.    When  a  fairly  good  mixture  has  t>een  obtained,  it 
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is  advisable  to  operate  the  car  awhile  without  further  adjus 

ing  its  behavior  and  carefully  analyzing  the  carburetter  action  under  all 

road  conditions. 


Hand  Control. — All  attempts  at  automatic  regulation  to  secure 
the  ideally  correct  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air  for  every  variation 
in  engine  speed  have  not  been  successful. 


M.— The  Brock  Carburetter     Primary  air 


through  a  rlnct  opentne  A  aod 
Ht9  the  gosoliDe  wblcli  entfirs 
iEins  chamber,  Che  outlet  to 
le  adjusted  by  screwlnK  up  or 
-,.,.„  o..^(  (J  maintalDsalevel 


Whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  carburetter  makers,  they  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that,  excellent  though  the  results  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  user,  these  results  at  best  are  but  a  compromise.  Many  of  the 
best  known  European  cars  have  built  up  reputations  by  being  driven  in  and 
winning  races  on  the  road,  by  drivers  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  first  obtained  publicity  by  track  and  road  racing  on  motor  bicycles 
having  carburetters  with  hand  control.    There  is  no  sound  reason  why  a 
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driver,  in  addition  to  the  throttle,  should  not  have  two  other  kvers  within 
reach  to  alter  the  quantity  of  air  passing  by  the  nozzle  and  the  quantity  of 
gasoline  sprayed  into  the  mixing  chamber.  Once  the  correct  gasoline  sup- 
ply for  the  jet  is  settled  at  ihe  factory,  it  would  not  require  to  be  varied 
much ;  therefore  an  attachment  on  the  dashboard  providing  exceedingly 
minute  gradations  would  suffice.  Hand  control  of  the  gasoline  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  ascending  steep  hills  when  the  engine  load  limit  is 
nearly  reached,  necessitating  wide  open  throttle  and  retarded  spark.  The 
automatic    auxiliary    air    supply    ought,    under    these    circumstances,    to 


M.  ITS.— The  Strombere  Carburetter.  The  principal  reatnres  of  tbts  ottrbnretter 
are:  a  glosa  float  chamber,  concentric  float,  venlnrl  shaped  mixing  chamber, 
atljuslable  primary  air  Inlet,  and  a  two  BprinK  adjuetment  lor  the  auilllary  valve. 
In  operation  the  gasi.line  supply  is  caQtroUeiibj' the  float  F,  through  levers  J  and 
J'-tbe  latter  pivoted  at  P,  and  connected  ta  needli        '      ^-     "■'      "     ■       ■    ■  ■ 


plunger  B'.    The  dHp 


->.,on  r  1 
.,  and  1»  regu1at«(l  by  the  adjustable  cup  B. 
locn  C,  drains  the  fl^oat  chamlier.  The  ml 
i  Hupplementnry  air  throUEh  the  auiiliary  ■ 
□  gh  throttle  X.    Th,  


luRb  spee^      The  sprlDgB  have   adjusting  nnU  and   Self  locking  devices  Z 
(UidZ'. 

promptly  close,  but  the  tremendous  suction  exerted  by  a  four  or  six  cylin- 
der engine  on  full  throttle  does  keep  the  air  valve  open  much  wider  than 
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is  essential.  The  engine  asks  for  the  richest  possible  mixture,  and  this 
ought  to  be  supplied,  because  the  certain  overheating  that  will  ensue  is  only 
temporary,  and  may  be  nullified  either  by  stopping  the  engine  when  the 
hill  is  surmounted  or  tiy  replenishing  the  circulating  water. 

The  abolition  of  hand  control  for  the  auxiliary  air  supply  is  only  for 
simplicity,  for,  with  or  without  a  variable  jet,  hand  control  offers  a  com- 
mand of  engine  flexibility  little  short  of  wonderful.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  spindle  of  an  automatic  air  valve  when  the  throttle  is  opened 
and  closed,  the  car,  of  course,  being  at  a  standstill.  The  valve  will,  in 
nearly  every  case,  be  found  to  gradually  open  as  the  engine  speed  in- 
creases in  response  to  the  throttle,  reaching  its  full  opening  at  about  three- 
quarters  speed.  At  highest  speeds  the  engine  requires  considerably  more 
air  than  is  needed  at  the  lower  speeds  and  this  is  not  obtained  with  auto- 
matic control. 

A  simple  device  for  air  hand  control  may  be  applied  to  any  car  with 
little  trouble.  Cut  an  opening  at  any  suitable  place  in  the  pipe  between  the 
carburetter  and  engine  and  cover  it  with  a  sliding  collar,  valve,  flap,  or 
any  other  device  that  can  be  easily  opened  or  closed  by  a  lever  on  the  steer- 
ing column,  the  essential  feature  being  that  it  must  be  fairly  well  airtight 
in  the  closed  position. 

With  a  little  experience  on  the  road,  the  driver  will  soon  discover  the 
point  of  engine  speed  determined  by  the  throttle  lever  at  which  he  can 
commence  to  open  the  extra  air  supply.  If  he  has  never  before  driven  a 
car  so  fitted  it  will  be  a  revelation  to  him,  for  this  extra  air  port  can  be 
opened  wider  and  wider  to  an  astonishing  extent  before  the  engine  will 
misfire  to  indicate  that  the  mixture  is  too  weak. 

This  extra  air  port  besides  serving  as  a  power  increaser,  can  be  made 
to  act  as  a  scavenger  and  cylinder  cooling  agent.  When  descending  a  long 
hill,  by  switching  off  the  spark,  entirely  closing  the  throttle  and  opening 
the  extra  air  port  to  its  full  extent  (the  top  speed  gear  and  clutch  are  of 
course  kept  in  engagement  so  that  the  car  is  driving  the  engine),  cold  air 
is  drawn  into  the  engine  on  each  suction  stroke,  clearing  out  every  particle 
of  hot  gases  and  helping  materially  not  only  to  cool  the  engine  and  spark 
plugs  but  also  to  keep  the  points  of  the  latter  much  cleaner  and  freer  from 
carbonized  oil  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Carburetter  Troubles. — Preliminary  to  hunting  for  carburet- 
ter troubles,  see  that  there  is  some  gasoline  in  the  tank  and  that 
the  valve  on  the  pipe  leading  from  same  is  open.     The  carburet- 
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ter  is  too  often  blamed  for  faulty  engine  performance,  which 
should  be  attributed  to  defects  in  the  ignition  system.  Such  symp- 
toms ds  fouled  plugs,  black  smoke  in  the  exhaust,  etc.,  point  at 
once  to  the  carburetter,  but  in  cases  where  such  obvious  signs  are 
wanting,  thoroughly  inspect  the  ignition  system  first. 

Gasoline  Leaks. — Tanks  are  liable  to  become  leaky  through 

the  opening  of  the  seams  by  jarring  or  vibration.  Galvanized 
iron  tanks,  such  as  are  furnished  on  some  machines,  should  be  dis- 
carded when  a  leak  results  from  rust,  as  it  is  practically  of  no  use 


Fid.  17B.~A  Vaporiaer  or  Gener«for  Valve.   Tbta  dlffara  from  a  carlrarBttor  In  tho 


operation  is  as  fijilowa:  On  tbe  suction  stroke,  the  partial  vacuum  produced  __ 
tne  mliins  chamber  A  pormlts  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  act  ^pun  the  valvs  P 
opening  same  a){alriat  the  tension  of  aprinB  Q.  which  is  held  la  poeiCion  by 
tho  washer  I  and  cotl«r  H.  At  this  period,  the  gasoline  port  In  the  valve  Beat 6 
uncovered  and  a  small  amonnt  of  gEiBoline  la  sprayed  Into  the  incoming  volnme  of 
alrandpnseing  into  the  nililuK  rliamljer  where  tbe  mixing  is  further oasiBted.  In 
somedesig'  shy  baffle  walls.  At  the  end  of  tlie  suction  stroke  the  pressarelnthe 
mlilng  chamber  becomes  equalised  with  the  atmosphere  and  the  aprii^  causes 
the  valve  F  to  seat,  thereby  retainInK  the  mixture  and  shutting  olT  any  further 
Injection  of  gasoline  oi-  air.  The  gasoline  supply  may  be  adjusted  by  the  needle 
valve  O  operated  by  the  thumb  wheel  P,  which  bas  a  flat  spot  on  its  circumference 
on  which  the  spring  S  beats  to  retain  the  adjustment.  The  spring  can  be  turned 
tuany  position  bi  loosening  the  locknut  T.  The  volumeof  mixture  to  the  engine 
is  regulated  by  a  sliding  throttle  D  operated  by  lever  M  and  locked  by  spring  N, 
which  engaRea  not^-hes  in  a  graduated  dial.    The  valve  spring:  G  Is  held  In  position 


10  check  valve  between  it  and  the  engine. 


to  solder  it.  A  heavy  gauge  copper  tank  should  be  substituted. 
The  supply  pipe  should  be  made  flexible  by  a  loop  to  avoid  strains 
due  to  vibration.  AH  soldered  connections  should  be  inspected 
from  time  to  time. 
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Leaking^  Float. — Persistent  flooding  is  frequently  due  to  this 
cause.  The  presence  of  liquid  inside  a  metal  float  is  detected  by 
shaking  it,  and  the  hole  through  which  it  entered,  located  by  heat- 
ing the  float  and  passing  a  lighted  match  over  the  surface,  which 
will  ignite  the  issuing  vapor.  To  repair,  enlarge  the  hole  with 
an  awl,  drain  and  solder,  Cork  floats  sometimes  lose  their  buoy- 
ancy by  becoming  saturated  with  gasoline ;  remove  and  thoroughly 
dry  out  by  placing  the  float  in  a  warm  place,  then  apply  a  coat 
of  shellac. 

No  Flow  of  Gasoline. — Sometimes  little,  if  any,  gasoline  will 
flow  to  the  nozzle  even  when  the  carburetter  is  flooded  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  quantity  of  dirt  in  the  float  sufficient  to  stop 
the  flow  of  gasoline,  may  have  gathered  on  the  wire  gauze  in  the 


FlO.  177.— An  Atr  tnlet  Pipe.  This  consIatB  of  a  short  lengtli  of  pipe  Uireadod  at  on« 
end  and  screwed  Into  the  olr  [Diet  of  e,  vaporizer.  A  saving  In  fnel  is  secared  bf 
Its  nse  as  anr  gasoline  or  vapor  that  may  be  blown  intfl  the  Inlet  when  the  valve 
seats  is  retained  in  the  pipe  and  drawn  Into  the  mliing  chumber  during  the  next 
in  ol  the  Inlet,  this  fnel  would  be  blown  ont 


supply  passage.  Clean  the  gauze  and  also  the  float  valve,  spray 
nozzle  and  connecting  passage.  In  removing  the  needle  valve  to 
clean  the  spray  nozzle  there  is  no  need  of  losing  the  adjustment, 
as  after  the  set  screw  which  locks  the  adjustment  is  loosened,  the 
needle  may  be  turned  down  to  a  complete  close  and  the  number  of 
turns  required  may  be  noted  from  which  the  old  setting  may  be 
again  obtained. 

Flooding. — If  not  caused  by  a  defective  float,  examine  the  float 
valve  for  imperfect  seating.  The  leak  may  usually  be  stopped  by 
grinding  the  valve  on  its  seat  with  a  little  whitii^,  or  even  grind- 
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ing  the  seat  and  valve  together  without  any  abrasive,  holding  the 
needle  and  seat  in  their  true  relative  positions  and  giving  them 
a  motion  of  rotation  with  moderate  pressure.  Carburetters  hav- 
ing offset  float  chambers  may  flood  when  the  car  is  not  level,  as 
for  instance,  when  standing  on  a  grade. 


Fig.  ITS.— The  Glllett-Lehman  Eoonomlaer.  This  itevtce,  which  may  be  applied  to 
any  float  teed  carburelter,  automatically  Koverne  the  air  preHSure  In  tue  float 
chamber.  The  main  body  A  turned  out  or  bni^  haa  a,  central  bore ;  the  upper 
haJf  A'  conical  in  shaiie.  the  lower  half  A"  cylindrlfal.  It  la  tapped  at  oppoKite 
sides  for  pipe  iionnections  G  and  D,  one  connecting  wiih  the  carburetter  mlxine 
chamlier  t;'  the  other  with  outlet  D'  to  ermine.  The  lower  end  of  A  <s  connected 
by  the  nipple  E  to  tiip  of  the  fl<nt  chamber  which  inii'<t  be  air  tight.  At  A'  is 
fitted  a  tapered  brass  plug  M  with  a  small  vertic«l  hole  M'  through  if     --"  " 


transverse  hole  F  throaah  its  top.  The  lowur  end  uf  tlitn  plug b<>lng  cut  atan  aniile, 
oermltabytuming.  adjustment  to  the  ouonln-.iBO  and  D:  the  uluii  beiiiKlocltnl 
Inpositlonby  cap  J.    A  screw  G  provided  with  a  locknnt  H  makes  the  opening  F 


Being  connected  to  the  mixing  chi 

Jnginu.  the  atmospheric  preRsare  e 
I  converted  Into  a  partial  varmim- 

auctlon  tube;  ihlB  vacuum  IniTeasii., , 

tion  to  the  increase  or  <lcL'reaao  Id  the  HUotioit  tube,  govi 
line  Issuing  at  the  spray  jet. 


.  ..iK  in  the  float  chamher  of  t^e  carburetter 

ilixhlly  less  tbnii  the  vacuum  exintlng  In  the 

—  ' — casing  in  the  float  rhambor  in  propor- 

"    — ' '"lequantity  olga-MJ- 
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Flooding  may  be  caused  by  dirt  under  the  float  valve;  this  may 
often  be  removed  by  depressing  the  float,  thus  opening  the  float 
valve  and  flushing.  If  a  carburetter  be  not  well  stayed,  vibration 
may  keep  the  float  valve  off  its  seat,  and  continuous  flooding  re- 
sult therefrom. 

Impure  Gasoline. — Many  carburetter  troubles  would  be 
avoided  if  more  care  were  taken  to  free  gasoline  of  all  dirt  be- 
fore its  entrance  into  the  tank.  When'  filling  the  tank  use  a 
strainer  funnel.  A  piece  of  chamois  skin  makes  an  excellent  fil- 
ter ;  if  a  wire  gauze  be  used  it  should  have  a  very  fine  mesh.  In 
the  absence  of  a  strainer  funnel,  use  three  or  four  layers  of  fine 
linen  fitted  inside  an  ordinary  funnel.  Never  use  the  same  funnel 
for  both  gasoline  and  water. 

Stale  Gasoline. — When  a  car  is  not  used  for  some  time  the 
gasoline  in  the  float  chamber  loses  its  strength.  If  the  engine 
should  not  start  close  the  tank  valve  and  drain  the  carburetter  by 
opening  the  pet  cock  which  is  usually  provided  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  for  this  purpose.  When  empty,  close  pet  cock  and 
open  the  tank  valve,  not  forgetting  to  give  the  float  chamber  time 
to  fill  before  trying  to  start  the  engine. 

Low  Grade  Gasoline. — ^This  sometimes  causes  the  engine  to 
misfire  and  not  develop  its  full  power.  Inferior  fuel  is  generally 
indicated  by  a  smoky  exhaust  and  a  disagreeable  odor.  Gasoline 
suitable  for  automobile  use  should  test  y6  degrees.  In 
the  absence  of  a  testing  outfit  pour  a  little  of  the  liquid  on  the 
hand.  When  it  evaporates  rapidly  and  leaves  the  hand  dry  and 
clean  it  is  acceptable,  but  if  it  evaporate  slowly  and  leaves  a 
greasy  deposit,  it  should  be  rejected.  This  furnishes  a  fairly 
reliable  indication. 

Water  in  Gasoline. — This  is  generally  indicated  when  the  en- 
gine runs  irregularly  and  finally  stops.  Place  a  small  quantity  of 
the  gasoline  on  a  clean  knife  blade  or  other  smooth  metallic  sur- 
face.    The  gasoline  will  evaporate,  and  if  water  be  present  it  will 
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collect  in  small  globules  unless  the  water  has  been  purposely 
chemically  combined  with  the  gasoline.  Gasoline  and  water 
chemically  combined  will  bum  slowly  with  a  yellowish  flame. 

Freezing  of  Carburetter. — When  water  enters  the  float  cham- 
ber it  settles  to  the  bottom  and  in  cold  weather  prevents  the  action 
of  the  float  by  freezing.  It  is  also  liable  to  enter  the  spray  nozzle 
and  stop  it  up  when  it  congeals,  as  it  may  readily  do  under  some 
conditions.  When  heavy  demands  are  made  on  a  carburetter  it 
becomes  very  cold,  as  the  heat  called  for  to  effect  evaporation  is 
more  than  that  available  from  the  entering  air.  Under  extreme 
conditions  moisture  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  frost,  indicating 
a  temperature  in  the  carburetter  too  low  for  good  working. 
These  conditions  are  avoided  by  jacketing  or  heating^  the  air  sup- 
ply- 

Cold  Weather.^ — In  extremely  cold  weather  it  may  be  necessary 
to  warm  the  carburetter  and  admission  pipe  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  them.  Saturate  a  piece  of  waste  with  some  fresh  gaso- 
line and  insert  it  in  the  air  inlet  of  the  carburetter. 

Cranking. — So  far  as  carburetter  action  is  concerned,  a  few 
quick  turns  of  the  crank  will  be  more  likely  to  start  the  engine 
than  ten  minutes  of  slow  grinding. 

Misfiring. — Sometimes  caused  by  either  too  weak  or  too  rich  a 
mixture.  Misfiring  allows  the  unburnt  charge  to  accumulate  in 
the  exhaust  pipe  and  muffler;  it  is  sometimes  ignited  by  a  later 
charge  and  causes  a  loud  report  like  a  gun.  Misfiring  on  slow 
speed  may  be  caused  by  too  weak  a  mixture  due  to  having  the 
float  set  too  low,  or  by  leaks  on  the  pipe  and  connections  between 
the  throttle  and  engine. 

After  Firing.— This  is  usually  caused  by  the  delayed  ignition 
or  combustion  of  the  previous  charge,  sometimes  due  to  a  mix- 
ture that  is  too  rich  or  too  weak  and  hence  bums  slowly,  contmu- 
ing  its  combustion  after  passing  into  the  exhaust. 
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Weak  Explosions. — Regular  but  weak  explosions  may  be  due 
to  either  too  rich  or  too  poor  a  mixture,  or  to  tlie  loss  of  compres- 
sion. A  hiss  inside  the  cylinder  indicates  a  leaky  piston  ring  or 
that  the  openings  of  the  piston  rings  are  in  line.  A  little  soapy 
water  around  the  relief  cock,  spark  plug  or  other  opening  into 
the  combustion  space  will  indicate  a  loss  of  compression  by  the 
formation  of  bubbles. 


1Q.1T9.— The  Marvel  Carburetter,  The  particular  feature  of  thla  carburetter  la 
the  damper  H,  for  regulatiUK  the  foel  now  out  of  the  nozzle  A  loilependenC  of 
the  needle  valve  adjustment  B.  The  operrttion  la  as  follows :  With  damper 
closed  (position  H)  a  struag  suction  is  produced.  Increasing  the  strensth  of  the 
mixture.  When  the  damper  is  opened  aa  in  position  H';  the  auctloo  fe  reduced 
and  hence  the  strength  of  the  mixture  likewise.  The  damper  may  be  hwudk  (o 
and  fro  tnrough  the  handle  K  which  also  has  connection  with  the  throttle  valve 
D.  The  connection  P,  to  gasoline  tank  may  l)e  swung  into  any  direction  by 
loosening  lotknut  N,  By  releaaing  Bcrew  it,  the  hot  air  connection  F  may  be 
turned  to  any  convenient  angle.    Again,  br  releasing  the  two  nuts  S.  the  engine 

The  float  chamber  M  Is  removable  by  unscrewing  nut,  N.    The  float  point  has 
spring  ttdjuatmeut,  accessible  by  removing  cap  Z. 
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Denatured  Alcohol. — This  consists  of  ethyl  spirit,  or  the 
common  spirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  methyl  alcohol,  or  wood  spirit 
and  some  other  hydrocarbon.  The  object  of  mingling  the  spirit 
with  the  other  ingredients  is  to  prevent  its  being  drunk. 

In  using  alcohol,  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  carburetter  for 
complete  vaporization.  One  type  of  alcohol  carburetter,  shown 
in  Fig.  i8o,  is  double,  the  engine  being  started  with  gasoline, 
and  run  with  alcohol  as  soon  as  the  speed  is  sufficient  to  generate 
a  high  temperature.  The  alcohol  is  then  turned  on  by  the  rotary 
cock  valve,  B. 


alcohol   and   g-asoUn 


float 


Conditions  of  Using  Alcohol  Fuel. — ^The  successful  ase  of 
alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  a  gas  engine  involves  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

I,  For  complete  vaporization  of  the  alcohol  heat  is  necessary. 
For  this  reason  the  carburetter  is  frequently  heated  by  the  exhaust 
or  by  water  jacketing, 
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2.  A  higher  compression  than  is  commonly  used  with  gasolme 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  as  high  a  power  efficiency  as 
possible. 

3.  Reliable  sparking  devices  are  essential,  in  order  to  produce 
complete  combustion,  preventing  injurious  acid  products  liable  to 
result  from  water  vapors  and  incomplete  combustion. 

Useful  Alcohol  Data. — The  following  conclusions  regarding 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  fuel  for  engines  as  compared  with  gasoline 
are  based  on  the  results  of  recent  experiments ; 

I.  Any  engine  operating  with  gasoline  or  kerosene  can  operate  with 
alcohol  fuel  without  any  structural  change  whatever,  with  proper  manipu- 

Lill  to  operate  an  alcohol  engine  than  one  in- 


4.  Alcohol  contains  approximately  0.6  of  the  heating  value  of  gasoline, 
by  weight;  a  small  engme  requires  1.8  times  as  much  alcohol  as  gasoline 
per  horse  power  hour.  This  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  relative 
heating  value  of  (he  fuels,  indicating  practically  the  same  thermal  efficiency 
of  the  two  when  vaporization  is  complete, 

5.  In  some  cases  carburetters  designed  for  gasoline  do  not  vaporize  all 
Che  alcohol  supplied,  and  in  such  cases  the  excess  of  alcohol  consumed  is 
greater  than  indicated  above. 

6.  The  absolute  excess  of  alcohol  consumed  over  gasoline  or  kerosene 
will  be  reduced  by  such  changes  as  will  increase  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  engine. 

7.  The  thermal  efficiency  of  these  engines  can  be  improved  when  they 
are  to  be  operated  by  alcohol,  first  by  altering  the  construction  of  the 
carburetter  to  accomplish  complete  vaporization,  and  second,  by  increasing 
the  compression  very  materially, 

8.  An  engine  designed  for  gasoline  or  kerosene  can.  without  any  ma- 
terial alterations  to  adapt  it  to  alcohol,  give  slightly  more  power  (about 
10  per  cent.)  than  when  operated  with  gasoline  or  kerosene,  but  this  in- 
crease is  at  the  expense  of  greater  consumption  ol  fuel.  By  alterations 
designed  to  adapt  the  engine  to  new  fuel  this  excess  of  power  may  be  in- 
creased to  about  20  per  cent. 

9.  The  diflerent  designs  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  engines  are  not  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  burning  of  alcohol,  though  all  may  burn  it  with  a  fair 
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II.  The  exhaust  from  an  alcohol  engine  is  less  likely  to  be  offensive 
than  the  exhaust  from  a  g^asoline  or  kerosene  engine,  although  there  will 
be  some  odor,  due  to  lubricating  oil  and  imperfect  combustion,  if  the  en- 
gine be  not  skillfully  operated. 

I  be  no  undue  corrosion  of 


13.  The  tact  that  the  exhaust  from  the  alcohol  engine  is  not  as  hot  as 
that  from  gasoline  and  kerosene  seems  to  indicate  less  possibility  of  burn- 
ing the  lubricatingi  oil.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  exhaust 
shows  less  smoke. 

14.  In  localities  where  there  is  a  supply  of  cheap  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  remote 
from  the  source  of  supply  of  gasoline,  alcohol  may  immediately  compete 
with  gasoline  as  a  fuel  for  engines. 

15.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cost  of  repairs  and  lubrication 
will  be  any  greater  for  an  alcohol  engine  than  for  one  built  for  gasoline 
or  kerosene. 

A  carburetter  designed  for  alcohol  may  be  used  with  gasoline, 
but  the  reverse  conditions  are  not  true.  The  time  required  for  the 
evaporation  and  combustion  of  alcohol  is  greater  than  that  re- 
quired for  gasoline,  but  a  higher  mean  effective  pressure  is  realized 
with  alcohol  than  with  gasoline.  Moreover  when  alcohol  is  used 
as  a  fuel  the  noise  of  operation  is  reduced. 

The  power  efficiency  of  alcohol  has  been  given  as  slightly  over 
I  pint  per  horse  power,  according  to  purity.  The  figure  for  gaso- 
line is  generally  given  as  about  .86  pint  per  horse  power.  An 
interesting  test  of  power  efficiency  has  been  made  with  a  motor 
vehicle  used  for  dragging  a  plow.  With  2  gallons  of  gasoline  3 
roods  were  plowed ;  with  2  gallons  of  kerosene,  3  rood.s,  35  poles ; 
with  two  gallons  of  alcohol,  2  roods,  25  poles. 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-FIVE. 


Introductory. — Ignition  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  in 

automobiling  and  one  tliat  is  perplexing  to  the  novice.  The  en- 
gine may  operate  with  an  imperfect  fuel  mixture,  if  the  ignition 
system  be  in  working  order,  but  any  defect  in  the  latter  will  in 
nearly  every  case  cause  the  engine  to  misfire  or  stop. 

Numerous  devices  have  been  tried  to  fire  the  charge  in  gas  engines.  In 
the  early  days,  a  flame  behind  a  shutter  was  used,  the  latter  being  opened 
at  the  proper  moment.  Sometimes  the  flame  was  blown  out  by  a  too  vio- 
lent explosion,  so  this  method  gave  way  to  a  porcelain  tube  that  was  kept  at 
white  heat  by  an  interior  flame.  The  tube  being  subject  to  breakage, 
spongy  platinum,  heated  by  compression,  was  next  tried  and  found  to 
work,  if  not  too  moist  from  wate^  vapor  in  the  gas  mixture,  or  if  the 
cngino  speed  were  not  too  high.  The  heat  of  high  compression  was  also 
tried  and  is  in  successful  use  to-day  for  stationary  engines,  but  seems  as 
yet  not  to  meet  automobile  requirements. 

Ekctricitj'  is  now  universally  used.  Hence,  in  order  to  gain  a  clear 
under  standing  of  ignition  principles  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  electricity  of  which  a  short  introduction  is  here 
given.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  reading  the  other  electrical  por- 
tions of  the  book. 

Electricity. — ^The  name  electricity  is  applied  to  an  invisible 
agent  known  only  by  the  effects  which  it  produces,  and  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  it  manifests  itself. 

Electrical  currents  are  said  to  flow  through  conductors.  These  offer 
more  or  less  resistance  to  the  flow,  depending  on  the  material.  Copper 
wire  is  generally  used  as  it  offers  little  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the 
current.  It  is  now  thought  that  the  flow  takes  place  along  the  surface 
and  not  through  the  metal.  The  current  must  have  pressure  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  conductor  and  flow  along  its  surface.  This 
pressure  is  called  voltage  caused  by  what  is  known  as  difference  of 
potential  between  the  source  and  terminal. 

An  electric  current  has  often  been  compared  to  water  flowing  throurii 
a  pipe.  The  pressure  under  which  the  current  flows  is  measured  in  volts 
and  the  quantity  that  passes  in  amperes.  The  resistance  with  which  the 
current  meets  in  flowing  along  the  conductor  is  measured  in  ohms.  The 
flow  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  voltage  and  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  resistance.  The  latter  depends  upon  the  material,  length 
and  diameter  of  the  conductor. 

SOS 
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Since  the  current  will  always  flow  along  the  path  of  least  resistance  it 
must  be  so  guarded  that  there  will  be  no  leakage.  Hence  to  prevent  leak- 
age, wires  are  iitstitaled,  that  is,  covered  by  wrapping  them  with  cotton 
or  silk  thread  or  other  non-conducting  materials.  If  the  insulation  be  not 
effective,  the  current  may  leak,  and  so  return  to  the  source  without  doing 
its  work.    This  is  known  as  a  shorl  circuit. 

The  conductor  which  receives  the  current  from  the  source  is  called 
the  lead  and  the  one  by  which  it  flows  back,  the  return.  When  wires 
are  used  for  both  lead  and  return,  it  is  called  a  metallic  circuit;  when 
the  metal  of  the  engine  is  used  for  the  return,  it  is  called  a  grounded 
circuitj  the  term  originating  in  telegraphy,  where  the  earth  is  used  for 
the  return.  In  ignition  diagrams  then  the  expression  "to  ground"  means 
lo  the  metal  of  the  engine. 

An  electric  current  may  do  work  of  various  kinds,  but  the  one  prop- 
erty which  makes  it  available  for  ignition  is  the  fact  that  whenever  its 
motion  is  stopped  by  interposing  a  resistance,  the  energy  of  its  flow  is 
converted  into  heat.  In  practice  this  is  accomplished  in  two  ways :  I,  by 
suddenly  breaking  a  circuit,  2,  by  placing  in  the  circuit  a  permanent  air 
gap  which  the  current  must  jump.  In  either  case,  the  intense  heat  caused 
by  the  enormous  resistance  interposed,  produces  a  spark  which  is  utilized 
to  ignite  the  charge.  The  first  method  is  known  as  the  make  and  break 
or  low  tension  and  the  second,  the  jump  spark  or  high  tension. 

An  electric  current  is  said  to  be:  i,  direct,  when  it  is  of  unvarying 
direction ;  2,  alternating,  when  it  flows  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  opposite 
directions;  3,  primary,  when  it  comes  directly  from  the  source;  4,  second- 
ary, when  the  voltage  and  amperage  of  a  primary  current  have  been 
changed  by  an  induction  coil.  A  current  is  spoken  of  as  low  tension,  or 
high  tension,  according  as  ihe  voltage  is  low  or  high,  A  high  tension 
current  is  capable  of  forcing  its  way  against  considerable  resistance, 
whereas,  a  low  tension  current  must  have  its  path  made  easy.  A  con- 
tinuous metal  path  is  an  easy  one.  but  an  interruption  in  the  metal,  as, 
the  permanent  air  gap  of  a  spark  plug,  is  difficult  to  bridge,  because  air 
is  a  very  poor  conductor.  Air  is  such  a  poor  conductor  that  it  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  non-conductor.  The  low  tension  current  is  only  able  to 
produce  a  spark  when  parts  are  provided  in  the  path,  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  in  contact  and  then  suddenly  separated.  The  low  tension 
current  will,  as  the  separation  occurs,  tear  off  very  small  metallic  par- 
ticles and  use  these  as  a  bridge  to  keep  the  path  complete.  Such  a  bridge 
is  called  an  arc,  the  heat  of  which  is  used  for  ignition. 

Magnetism. — The  ancients  applied  the  word  "magnet." 
magncs  lapes,  to  certain  hard  black  stones  which  possess  the 
property  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron,  and  as  discovered 
later,  to  have  the  still  more  remarkable  property  of  pointing 
north  and  south  when  hung  up  by  a  string;  at  this  time  the  mag- 
net received  the  name  lodestone.  The  automobile  word  mag- 
neto is  derived,  as  may  easily  be  understood,  from  the  word 
magnet. 

Magnets  have  two  opposite  kinds  of  magnetism  or  magnetic  poles, 
which  attract  or  repel  each  other  in  much  the  same  way  as  would   two 
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opposite  kinds  of  electrification.  One  of  these  kinds  of  magnetism  has  a 
tendency  to  move  toward  the  north  and  the  other,  toward  the  south. 
The  two  regions,  in  which  the  magnetic  property  is  strongest,_  are 
called  the  poles.  In  a  long  shaped  magnet  it  resides  in  the  ends,  while  all 
around  the  magnet  half  way  between  the  poles  there  is  no  attraction  at  all. 
The  poles  of  a  magnet  are  usually  spoken  of  as  north  pole  and  sovth 
pole. 

When  a  current  of  electricity  passes  through  a  wire,  a  certain  change  is 
produced  in  the  surrounding  space  producing  what  is  known  as  a 
magnetic  Held.  If  the  wire  be  insulated  with  a  covering  and  coiled 
around  a  soft  iron  rod>  it  becomes  an  eleclro-magnet  having  a  north  and 
south  pole,  so  long  as  Ike  current  continues  to  How.  The  magnetic 
strength  increases  with  the  number  of  turns  of  the  coil,  for  each  turn 
adds  its  magnetic  field  to  that  of  the  other  turns. 

Induction. — If  a  second  coil  of  wire  be  wound  around  the 
coil  of  an  electro-magnet,  but  not  touching  it,  an  induced  current 
is  produced  in  this  second  coil  by  what  is  known  as  induction, 
each  time  the  current  in  the  inside  coil  begins  or  ceases  flowing. 
The  inside  coil  is  called  the  primary  winding  and  the  outside 
coil  the  secondary  winding.  Similarly,  the  current  passing 
through  the  inside  coil  is  called  the  primary  current  and  that  in 
the  outside  coil  the  secondary  or  induced  current. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  varying  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns  in 
the  two  coils  ihe  tension  or  voltage  of  the  two  currents  is  changed  pro- 
portionately. That  is,  if  the  primary  winding  be  composed  of  ten  turns 
and  the  secondary  of  one  hundred,  the  voltage  of  the  secondary  current 
is  increased  ten  times  that  of  the  primary.  This  principle  is  employed 
to  produce  the  extremely  high  tension  current  necessary  with  the  jump 
spark  method  of  ignition. 

Methods  of  Producing  Electricity, — Currents  are  produced 

by,  I,  chemical  and,  2,  mechanical  means.  In  the  first  method,  two 
dissimilar  metals  such  as  copper  and  zinc  called  electrodes  are 
immersed  in  an  exciting  fluid  or  dielectric.  When  the  electrodes 
are  connected  at  their  terminals  by  a  wire  or  conductor,  a  chemi- 
cal action  takes  place,  producing  a  current  which  flows  from 
the  copper  to  the  zinc.  This  device  is  called  a  cell,  and  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  them  connected  so  as  to  form  a  unit, 
is  known  as  a  battery.  The  word  battery  is  frequently  used  in- 
correctly for  a  single  cell.  That  terminal  of  the  electrode  from 
which  the  current  flows  is  called  a  plus  or  positive  pole  and  the 
other  electrode  terminal  a  negative  pole. 
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Cells  are  said  to  be  primary  or  secondary  according  as  they  generate 
a  current  of  themselves  or  first  require  to  be  charged  from  an  external 
source,  storing  up  a  current  supply  which  is  afterwards  yielded  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  of  the  charging  current. 

There  are  two  methods  of  producing  an  electric  current  by  mechanical 
means,  I,  by  a  dynamo  and  z,  by  a  magneto. 

A  dynamo  has  an  electro-magnet  which  is  known  as  a  iietd  magnet  to 
produce  a  magnetic  field  and  an  armature  which  when  revolved  in  the 
magnetic  field  develops  electric  current. 

A  magneto  has  a  permanent  magnet  to  produce  the  magnetic  field  and 
an  armature  which  is  usually  arranged  to  revolve  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet.  The  basic  principles  upon  which  dynamos  and  magnetos 
operate  are  the  same.  Magnetos  are  divided  into  tv»o  classes,  i,  low  ten- 
nan  and  2,  high  tension  according  as  they  generate  a  current  of  low  or 
high  voltage.  Low  tension  magnetos  are  used  for  make  and  break  igni- 
tion and  the  high  tension  type  for  the  jump  spark  system.  A  low  ten- 
sion magneto  in  combination  with  a  secondary  induction  coil  may  be 
used  to  produce  a  high  tension  spark. 

Primary  Cells. — There  are  various  types  of  primary  cells; 
those  known  as  dry  cells  are  most  frequently  used. 

A  dry  cell  is  composed  of  three  elements,  usually  zinc,  carbon 
and  a  liquid  electrolyte.  A  zinc  cup  closed  at  the  bottom  and 
open  at  the  top  forms  the  negative  electrode ;  this  is  lined  with 
several  layers  of  blotting  paper  or  other  absorbing  material. 

The  positive  electrode  consists  of  a  carbon  rod  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  cup ;  the  space  between  is  filled  with  carbon — 
^^^  ground  coke  and  dioxide  of  manganese  mixed  with  an  absorbent 
material.  This  filling  is  moistened  with  a  liquid,  generally  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  top  of  the  cell  is  closed  with  pitch  to  prevent 
leakage  and  evaporation.  A  binding  post  for  holding  the  wire 
connections  is  attached  to  each  electrode  and  each  cell  is  placed 
in  a  paper  box  to  protect  the  zincs  of  adjacent  cells  from  coming 
into  contact  with  each  other,  when  finally  connected  together  to 
form  a  battery. 

The  average  voltage  of  a  dry  cell  when  new  is  one  and  one-half  volts, 
while  the  amperage  ranges  from  about  twenty-five  to  fifty  amperes  accord- 
ing to  size.  Now,  since  it  requires  about  six  volts  for  the  proper  working 
of  a  coil,  one  cell  is  not  sufficient;  hence  severaJ  must  be  used. 

There  are  three  methods  of  connecting  cells,  i,  in  series,  2,  in  parallel 
or  multiple  and  3,  in  series  multiple. 

A  series  connection  consists  in  joining  the  positive  pole  of  one  cell  to 
the  negative  pole  of  the  other  as  shown  in  fig.  i8i ;  this  adds  the  voltage 
of  each  cell.     Thus,  connecting  in  series  toiu-  cells  of  one  and  onc-h^ 
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;.  181. — Diagram  of  a  series  battery  connection:  four  coUs  are  Bhowi 
connected  by  this  method.  It  tbe  cell  voltage  ba  one  and  one-hal 
volts,    the    pressure    between    the    (+)    and    { — )    terminals   of    thi 

batterg  Is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  voltage  ot  a  single       

piled  by  the  number  of  cells.     For  four  cells  it  IH  equal  to 


ffi'- 


volts  each  will  give  a  total  of  six  volts.  Fig '  182  illustrates  a  parallel 
or  multiple  connection;  this  is  made  by  connecting  the  positive  terminal 
of  one  cell  with  the  positive  terminal  of  another  cell  and  the  negative 
terminal  of  the  first  cell  with  the  negative  terminal  of  the  second  cell. 
A  parallel  or  multiple  connection  adds  the  amperage  of  each  cell;  that  is. 
the  amperage  of  the  battery  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  amperage  of  each 
ceii.  For  instance,  four  cells  of  twenty-five  amperes  each  would  give  a 
total  of  one  hundred  amperes  when  connected  in  parallel.    A  series  mul- 
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B.  182. — Diagram  of  a  multiple  or  parallel  connection.    When  coi 
in  this  manner  the  voltage  of  the  battery   Is  the  same  as  thi 
single    cell,    but    the    amperage    of    the    battery    18    equal 
amperage  of  a.  single  cell  multiplied  by  the  number  ot  cells. 


the 


ind  the  two  batteries  thus  formed,  connected  in 
re  equals  the  voltage  of  one  cell,  multiplied  by 
In  one  battery,  and  the  amperage,  that  of  one 


I,  fig.  183,  consists  of  connecling  two  sets  of  cells  in  series 
and  then  connecting  the  two  sets  in  parallel.  In  series  multiple  con- 
nections the  voltage  of  each  set  of  cells  or  battery  must  be  equal,  or  the 
batteries  will  be  weakened,  hence  each  battery  of  a  series  multiple  con- 
nection should  contain  the  same  number  of  cells.  The  voltage  of  a  series 
multiple  connection  is  equal  to  the  voltage  of  one  cell  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  cells  in  one  battery  arid  the  amperage  is  equal  to  the  amper- 
age of  one  cell  multiplied  by  the  number  of  batteries. 
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Fig.  184  shows  an  incorrect  method  of  wiring  in  series  multiple 
connection.  If  the  circuit  be  open,  the  six  cells,  on  account  of 
having  more  electromotive  force  than  the  four  cells,  will  over- 
power them  and  cause  a  current  to  flow  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows  until  the  pressure  of  the  six  cells  has  dropped  to 
that  of  the  four.  This  will  use  up  the  energy  of  the  six  cells, 
but  will  not  weaken  the  four  cell  battery.  This  action  can  be 
corrected  by  placing  a  two-way  switch  in  the  circuit  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  negative  terminals  so  that  only  one  battery  can 
be  used  at  a  time. 


that 


t  the  B 
r  cells. 


unit. 

the 


Fio.  184. — Diagram  to  lllustra.te  Incorrect  wlrh 

of  the  six  cell  battery  being  greater  than   ,_   . 

current    will    flow    (rom    the    former    through    the    1 
pressure  o(  the  six  ceUs  Is  equal  t     "  '    ~ 

Two  batteries  should  be  provided  and  used  alternately  so  that  one  can 
recuperate  while  the  other  is  in  use ;  the  stronger  should  be  used  in 
starting. 

In  renewii^  dry  cells  a  greater  number  should  never  be  put  in  series 
than  originally  came  with  the  machine.  With  a  good  coil,  four  to  six 
cells  III  series  will  give  satisfactory  service  on  most  machines,  and 
if  four  cells  suffice,  then  a  greater  number  connected  in  series  will  last 
a  shorter  length  of  time.  This  is  because  the  additional  cells  increase  the 
voltage  beyond  that  required  and  likewise  cause  more  current  than  is 
necessary,  to  flow  through  the  coil;  this  increased  current  flow  of  course 
shortens  the  life  of  the  battery. 

In  connecting  dry  cells  heavy  copper  wire  should  not  be  used,  because 
vibration  may  cause  it  to  break.  The  terminals  should  be  tightly  con- 
nected and  the  spark  plugs  kept  clean.  When  washing  the  machine, 
water  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  dry  cells,  because  the  paper 
covers  forming  the  insulation  will  become  moist  and  the  current  leak 
across  from  one  cell  to  another,  resulting  in  ruiming  down  the  battery. 

When  a  motor  will  run  at  high  speed  without  missing  explosions,  while 
the  car  is  standing,  but  will  miss  under  road  conditions,  it  indicates  that 
the  battery  is  weak.  If  this  condition  occur,  each  cell  should  be  tested 
separately,  as  often  only  one  of  them  has  weakened,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  weak  ones.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  as  the  we^ 
cell  will  destroy  the  strength  of  the  others.    A  weak  battery  frequently 
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causes  trouble  in  starting,  as  a  better  spark  is  then  required  than  when 
the  motor  is  warm.  Extra  milage  can  be  secured  from  two  run  down 
batteries  by  connecting  them  in  series  multiple. 

As  batteries  become  weak  a  slight  change  of  vibrator  adjustment  will 
prolong  their  life.  Care  should  be  taken  when  adjusting  coils  so  as  to 
use  as  little  current  as  possible.  The  vibrator  should  be  screwed  down 
sufficiently  to  give  just  enough  spark  to  run  the  motor;  the  closer  the 
points  are  the  more  current  will  be  used.  One-third  ampere  current  is 
the  average  amount  necessary.  A  halt  turn  of  the  adjusting  screw  on  a 
coil  will  often  increase  the  current  consumed  by  the  coil  from  one-half 
up  to  «ne  and  one-half  amperes  or  nearly  five  times  the  actual  amount 
necessary. 

Dry  cells  will  deteriorate  when  not  in  use,  making  it  necessary  fo  re- 
new them  about  every  sixty  days.  It  will  be  economy  to  do  this,  as  the 
saving  in  gasoline  will  more  than  offset  the  additional  battery  cost ;  the 
reason  dry  cells  deteriorate  is  because  the  moisture  evaporates.  Freezing, 
exposure  to  heat,  and  vibration  which  loosens  the  sealing,  causes  the 
evaporation. 

Weak  cells  can  be  strengthened  somewhat  by  removing  the  paper  jacket 
and  punching  the  metal  cups  full  of  small  holes ;  and  then  placing  in  a 
weak  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  allowing  the  cells  to  absorb  all  they  will 
take  up.  This  is  only  to  be  recommended  in  cases  of  emergency  when 
they  are  hard  to  get.  Each  cell  when  fresh  should  show  from  20  to  25 
amperes  when  tested ;  the  date  of  manufacture  should  also  be  noted  as 
fresh  cells  are  most  efficient. 

It  is  well  not  to  put  cells  of  various  voltages  or  of  different  makes  in 
the  same  circuit,  for  the  stronger  will  discharge  into  the  weakest  until  all 
are  equal.  Dry  cells  should  be  tested  with  an  ammeter,  care  being  taken 
to  do  it  quickly  as  the  ammeter  being  of  a  very  low  resistance  short 
circuits  the  cell.  A  voltmeter  is  not  used  in  testing  because  while  the 
cells  are  not  giving  out  current,  their  voltage  remains  practically  the  same, 
and  3  cell  that  is  very  weak  will  show  nearly  full  voltage.  When  no 
ammeter  is  at  hand  the  battery  current  may  be  tested  by  disconnecting 
the  end  of  one  of  the  terminal  wires  and  snapping  it  across  the  binding 
post  of  the  other  terminal ;  the  intensity  of  the  spark  produced  will  in- 
dicate the  condition  of  the  battery. 

Secondary  Cells. — A  second  chemical  means  of  producing 
electricity  for  ignition  is  the  storage  battery  which  consists  of 
two  or  more  secondary  cells  contained  in  a  carrying  case  or  box 
usually  of  wood  or  hard  rubber.  A  secondary  cell  is  made  up  of 
a  positive  and  a  negative  set  of  lead  plates  immersed  in  an  elec- 
trolyte of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  proportion  of  acid  to  water 
is  about  one  part  acid  to  three  and  one-half  parts  of  water.  In 
preparing  the  electrolyte,  acid  should  always  be  added  to  water — 
not  water  to  acid. 

In  passing  an  electric  current  through  a  cell  the  plates  undergo 
a  chemical  change;  when  this  is  complete  the  cell  is  said  to  be 
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charged.  .  A  quantity  of  electricity  has  been  stored  in  the  cell, 
hence  the  name,  storage  battery.  The  cell  after  being  charged 
will  deliver  a  current  in  a  reverse  direction  because  during  the 
discharge  a  reverse  chemical  action  takes  place  which  causes  the 
plates  to  resume  their  original  condition.  When  fully  charged 
the  positive  plates  are  coated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  are  brown 
in  color  and  the  negative  plates  gray. 

As  the  general  theory,  construction  and  management  o(  storase  bat- 
teries are  outlined  in  3  later  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  litue  here 
regarding  them. 

The  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  secondary  cell  are  plainly  marked 
+  and  —  or  P  and  N.  A  cell  when  fully  charged  has  a  pressure  of  about 
two  and  one- half  volts. 

When  current  is  taken  from  a  cell  the  voltage  drops,  and  when  1.8 
volts  is  reached,  the  cell  must  be  recharged.  Unless  this  be  done  im- 
mediately the  cell  will  deteriorate.  The  secondary  cells  forming  a  stor- 
age battery  should  be  copnected  in  series.  For  ignition  service  the  battery 
capacity  generally  used  is  rated  at  40  ampere  hours,  A  battery  of  this 
capacity  is  composed  of  three  cells  having  a  total  pressure  of  six  volts. 

/''^  A  storage  battery  should  be  charged  once  every  two  months  whether 
I  it  be  used  or  not.  In  charging,  a  direct  current  should  be  used — never 
an  alternating  one,  care  being  taken  to  connect  the  positive  wire  to  the 
positive  terminal  and  the  negative  wire  to  the  negative  terminal.  If 
connected  in  the  reverse  direction  serious  injury  to  the  battery  will  re- 
sult. The  simplest  method  of  charging  is  from  an  incandescent  light 
circuit,  using  lamps  connected  in  parallelto  reduce  the  voltage  to  that  o£ 
the  battery,  the  current  being  adjusted  by  varying  the  number  of  lamps  in 
the  circuit.  The  group  of  lamps  is  connected  in  series  with  the  battery  to 
be  charged,  and  the  combination  connected  across  the  circuit  furnishing 
the  current.  If  the  charging  source  be  a  110-120  volt  eireoif,  and  the  rate 
required  be  6  amperes,  twelve  16  c.  p.  or  six  32  c.  p.  lamps,  in  parallel,  and 
the  group  in  series  with  the  battery,  will  give  the  desired  charging  rate, 
unless  special  high  efficiency  lamps  be  used,  when  more  will  be  required. 
In  case  a  lower  charging  rate,  say  2  amperes,  be  used,  then  a  proportion- 
ately fewer  number  of  lamps  will  be  needed ;  but  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  complete  the  charge  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Instead  of  lamps,  a  rheostat  is  sometimes  used.     Its  resistance  should 

be  such  as  to  produce,  when  carrying  the  normal  charging  current,  a  drop 

in   vohs    equal    to   the   difference   between   the   pressure   of   the   charging 

source  and  that  of  the  battery  to  be  charged;  thus,  if  a  battery  of  three 

1       cells  giving  6  volts,  is  to  be  charged  from  a  iio-volt  circuit  at  a  6-ampere 

\   rate,  the  resistance  would  be,  according  to  Ohm's  law. 


6  amperes 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  rheostat  should  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
current    required   for   charging   the   battery.     An   ammeter   with    suitable 
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scale  should  be  inserted  in  the  battery  circuit  to  indicate  the  quantity  ' 
flowing,  A  battery  should  be  charged  at  the  rate  given  on  the  name  plate 
on  the  case,  until  there  is  no  further  rise  in  its  voltage  and  each  cell  has 
been  gassing  or  bubbling  freely  for  at  least  five  hours,  and  there  is  also 
no  further  rise  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  over  the  same 
period.  The  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  charge  may  be  between  24a  and 
2.70  volts  per  cell,  depending  on  the  temperature  and  age;  the  higher 
voltages  are  obtained  on  new  batteries  with  the  temperature  low;  c 
batteries  at  high  temperatures  the  lower  voltages  are  obtained. 

It  therefore  must  be  understood  that,  in  determining  the  completion  of 
a  charge,  a  fixed  or  definite  voltage  is  not  to  be  considered,  but  rather 
a  maximum  voltage,  as  indicated  by  there  being  no  further  rise  in  the  / 
voltage  over  a  period  of  five  hours.  It  is  important  that  Ihe  charge  be  com- 
plete. The  temperature  of  the  electrolyte  while  charging  should  not  be 
allowed  to  rise  above  100°  Fahr.  Low  temperatures  do  not  injure  a  bat- 
tery, but  have  the  effect  of  temporarily  reducing  its  discharge  capacity. 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  at  the  end  of  the  charge  should 
^  be  1.3.  The  specific  gravity  should  not  be  altered  when  the  battery  is 
fully  charged.  After  changing-  the  gravity,  the  battery  should  be  chained 
for  an  hour  to  thoroughly  mix  the  liquid  just  added.  To  add  water  or 
electrolyte,  or  to  remove  surplus  electrolyte,  a  rubber  syringe  is  employed. 
A  flame  should  not  be  brought  near  the  battery  during  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  charge. 

One  of  the  destroying  elements  of  storage  batteries  is  snlphation  of  the 
plates.  This  sulphate  of  lead  is  deposited  on  the  plates  in  the  form  of  a 
very  hard  grayish  coating.  It  is  practically  a  non-conductor  and  in  con- 
sequence plates  so  affected  are  rendered  useless  unless  it  be  removed. 

There  are  many  causes  for  sulphation,  among  which  are,  too  strong  or 
too  hot  electrolyte,  over  discharging,  etc.  The  most  common  cause  of 
sulphation  is  over  discharging.  A  battery  that  is  discharged  to  a  low 
point  and  then  allowed  to  lie  around  unused  for  a  considerable  time 
would  be  destroyed  by  sulphation  or  rendered  practically  useless. 

Local  sulphation  is  caused  by  small  particles  of  the  active  materials, 
which  have  become  dislodged  from  the  plates,  catching  in  the  separators 
which  are  used  to  prevent  the  plates  from  touching  and  forming  a 
"bridge"  between  two  plates  and  discharging  them  entirely.  Sediment, 
which  gradually  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of  the  jars,  should  be  re- 
moved before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  plates. 

When  the  plates  are  sulphated  the  battery  should  be  given  a  long  slow 
charge  at  one-quarter  the  normal  charging  rate,  till  the  electrolyte  shows 
the  proper  specific  gravity  and  the  voltage  has  attained  its  maximum. 
The  terminals  and  top  of  the  cell  should  be  kept  free  from  acid,  which 
will  ca 


Verdigris  which  forms  on  the  terminals  is  a  poor  conductor,  hence,  it 
should  be  removed  and  the  terminals  kept  bright  and  clean  to  insure  the 
proper  flow  of  the  current.  The  individual  cells  of  a  storage  battery 
should  be  tested  separately  in  order  to  determine  if  there  be  a  weak  cell 
in  the  circuit  as  such  a  cell  would  reduce  the  battery  output. 
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Mechanical  Generators.— The  two  methods  of  producing  a 
current  by  mechanical  means  are,  i,  by  the  use  of  dynamos,  or,  2, 
by  magnetos. 

In  any  "field"  such  as  that  produced  around  and  inside  a  coil  of  wire 
through  which  a  current  flows  or  between  the  poles  of  any  magnet  either 
electrical  or  permanent,  there  are  in-visibie  lines  of  force,  which  arrange 
themselves  in  a  definite  shape  around  and  between  the  poles  and  if  they 
be  cut  in  any  way  by  moving  a  wire  across  them,  a  current  is  produced 
in  the  wire  and  this  current  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of  these 
hnes  of  force  which  are  cut  per  second.    It  makes  no  difference  whether 
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Pio.  186. — Circuit  diasrams  to 

ftpd  a  magneto.     The  former   lias  Its   fleld  magnt—   _    _    

by  means  nt   a  sman  current   flowing   around  a   shunt   olrcun.     m 

a    magneto    the    Held    magnets    are    permanently    magnetized.       The 

strength  ol  the  magnetic  field  of  a  magneto  Is  constant  while  that  at 

a.    dynamo    varies    with    the    output,    hence,    a  magneto    may    be    run 

at  a   widely   varying   speed   and    meet    Ignition    requirements,    but   a 

dynamo  must   have   its  speed   maintained  approximately  constant  to 

keep  the  voltage  within  limits. 

the  wire  be  held  stationary  and  the  magnet  and  its  field  moved,  or  whether 

the  wire  itself  be  removed  and  the  field  held  stationary.     The  result  is  the 

same  so  far  as  producing  the  current  is  concerned.     The  ufiU^ation  of  this 

principle  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  mechanical  producers  of  electricity — 

dynamics  and  magnetos — are  made. 

On  account  of  the  very  general  use  of  multi-cylinder  engines  for  auto- 
mobiles a  strong  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  employment  of  mechanical 
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generators.     When  the  current  is  generated  by  such  means,  it  is  not 

necessary  to  be  economical  in  its  use  as  the  energy  absorbed  for  ignition 
by  a  generator  is  very  small. 

Dynamos  and  Magnetos. — A  dynamo  differs  from  a  magneto 
chiefly,  in  that  it  has  field  magnets  of  soft  iron  or  mild  steel, 
wound  with  wire  through  which  circulates  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  current  generated  by  the  machine ;  a  magneto,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  field  magnets  constructed  of  steel  and  permanently 
magnetized. 
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The  Circuit  diagrams,  fig  185,  illustrate  this  difference  In  the 
dynamos  the  field  magnets  FF  are  magnetized  by  means  of  a  small 
current  flowing  around  a  shunt  circuit;  that  is,  a  certain  amount 
of  current  is  taken  from  the  system  and  used  to  magnetize  the 
field.  The  remainder  of  the  current  generated  is  used  in  the  out- 
side  circuit. 

Dynamos. — The  field  magnets  of  a  dynamo  increase  in 
strength  as  the  current  which  passes  around  them  increases. 
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Moreover,  as  the  magnetic  strength  increases,  the  voltage  of  the 
generated  current  also  becomes  stronger.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  a  dynamo  is  not  self-regulating,  and  if  run  at  too  high  speed 
is  liable  to  be  overheated  or  even  burned  out  in  its  effort  to  fur- 
nish a  current  beyond  its  capabilities,  on  account  of  this  faculty 
of  automatically  strengthening  its  own  fields. 

Dynamos,  therefore,  cannot  be  driven  at  the  widely  varying  speeds  met 
with  in  the  operation  of  an  automobile.  They  require  to  be  driven  at  an 
approximately  uniform  speed  independent  of  the  speed  of  the  engine 
hence  a  governor  is  necessary. 

Motion  is  imparted  to  a  dynamo  by  a  very  small  wheel  in  frictional 
contact  with  the  fly  wheel  of  the  engine.  This  friclional  wheel  is  small 
enough  to  run  the  dynamo  at  full  speed  when  the  engine  is  turned  slowly, 
as  in  cranking.  As  the  ^gine  speed  increases,  the  governor  acts,  and 
maintains  the  speed  of  the  dynamo  unchanged. 

A  dynamo  Is  generally  used  in  connection  with  a  storage  battery  for 
Ignition  purposes,  the  current  for  ignition  being  supplied  by  the  battery, 
which  in  turn  is  constantly  charged  by  the  dynamo  to  replace  the  energy 
drawn  from  the  battery  for  ignition.  An  atttomatic  cut  out  is  used 
which  disconnects  the  dynamo  from  the  battery  when  the  engine  stops, 
to  prevent  the  battery  from  discharging  through  the  engine.  A  voltmeter 
shows  the  condition  of  the  battery  at  all  times. 

Magnetos^— These  may  be  divided,  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  current  is  generated,  into  two  types,  i,  those 
having  rotating  armatures  and  2,  those  having  stationary  arma- 
tures with  revolving  inductors.  Magnetos  may  be  further  di- 
vided with  respect  to  the  kind  of  current  generated,  into  two 
classes,  l,  low  tension  and  2,  high  tension.  The  latter  class  may 
be  sub-divided  into,  r,  true  high  tension,  2,  high  tension  with  self- 
contained  coil  and,  3,  high  tension  with  separate  coil.  The  last 
two  types  are  strictly  speaking  not  high  tension  magnetos. 

Inductor  Magnetos. — In  this  class  of  magnetos  the  armature 

is  fixed  so  that  it  does  not  revolve  and  is  located  with  the  sector 
shaped  heads  of  the  core  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the 
field  poles.  This  position  of  the  core  furnishes  the  least  mag- 
netically conducting  path.  An  annular  space  between  the  arma- 
ture and  the  field  poles  is  provided  for  the  rotation  of  an  inductor. 
This  consists  of  two  diametrically  opposite  cylindrical  segments 
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of  soft  iron  supported  and  carried  by  a  shaft  located  at  the  center 
of  the  circle  described  by  the  segments. 

The  magnetic  condition  of  the  armature  core  depends  entirely 
upon  the  position  of  the  inductor.  The  latter  is  arranged,  i,  to 
revolve  continuously  with  a  gear  drive  from  the  engine  or,  2,  to 
rotate  to  and  fro  through  a  small  arc  by  link  connection  to  the 
half  time  shaft.  An  example  of  this  type  is  shown  in  fig.  194  and 
later  described  in  the  paragraph  on  "Ignition  with  inductor  mag- 
neto." 

Low  Tension  Magnetos. — Generators  of  this  class  may  be 
used  to  supply  a  current  of  low  voltage  for,  i,  make  and  break 
ignition  or  for,  2,  high  tension  ignition  with  induction  coils  or  coil 
spark  plugs.  A  low  tension  magneto  has  an  armature  winding 
consisting  of  about  150  to  200  turns  of  fairly  thick  wire,  covered 
with  a  double  layer  of  insulating  material. 

One  end  of  the  winding  is  grounded  to  the  armature  core  and  the 
other,  brought  to  a  single  insulated  terminal.  When  this  terminal  is  con- 
nected to  any  metal  part  of  the  magneto  or  engine  (since  the  latter  is 
in  metallic  contact  with  the  base  of  the  magneto),  the  circuit  is  complete. 
The  wiring  therefore  is  very  simple,  which  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  system. 

The  "live  end"  of  the  armature  winding  is  brought  out  by  meatis  of  a 
metallic  rod  passing  lengthways  through  the  shaft  of  the  armature;  a 
hard  rubber  bushing  is  provided  as  insulation  between  the  shaft  and  the 
rod.  The  live  end  of  the  winding  is  located  at  one  end  of  the  armature 
shaft,  from  which  the  current  flows  to  an  insulated  terminal  by  means  of 
a  metal  contact  which  is  pressed  against  the  revolving-  rod  by  a  spring. 

High  Tension  Magnetos. — The  term  high  tension,  as  applied 
to  magnetos,  by  popular  usage,  includes  all  magnetos  which  de- 
liver a  high  tension  current  at  their  terminals. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes :  i,  those  in  which 
the  induction  secondary  wiring  is  wound  directly  on  the  armature ; 
2,  those  having  a  secondary  induction  coil  contained  within  the 
magneto,  and  3,  those  having  the  coil  in  a  separate  box  usually 
placed  on  the  dash. 
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A  high  tension  magneto  of  the  second  or  third  class  is  quite 

similar  to  the  low  tension  type  in  that  it  generates  a  low  tension 
current.  This  does  not,  however,  pass  directly  to  the  cylinders, 
but  instead,  delivers  the  current  to  a  secondary  induction  coil 
which  consists  of  i,  a  primary  winding  of  a  few  turns  of  heavy 
insulated  wire  to  which  the  low  tension  current  is  delivered  and 
2,  a  secondary  winding  surrounding  the  primary,  and  consisting 
of  many  turns  of  very  fine  insulated  wire.  The  passage  of  the 
low  tension  current  through  the  primary  induces  a  high  tension 
current  In  the  secondary.  This  induced  current  has  pressure 
enough  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  terminals  of  the  spark  plug. 

•  A  condenser  is  also  inserted  in  the  circuit  to  still  further  in- 
crease the  tension  of  the  induced  current  at  the  instant  of  spark- 
ing- 

The  current  used  for  sparking  must  be  delivered  to  the  various 
cylinders  in  proper  sequence.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  self  con- 
tained timing  device  consisting  of  as  many  stationary  contacts  as 
there  are  cylinders,  each  connected  by  a  cable  to  its  cylinder  spark 
plug.  A  rotary  brush  successively  delivers  current  to  each  of 
these  contacts. 

Fig.  187  is  a  circuit  diagram  of  a  high  tension  magneto  with  a 

self-contained  induction  coil.  A  low  tension  current  is  generated 
in  the  winding  A  of  the  armature,  which  is  rotated  between  two 
powerful  and  permanent  magnets.  The  current  flowing  from 
the  armature  is  an  alternating  one  having  two  points  of  maximum 
density  in  each  armature  revolution. 

As  the  current  leaves  the  armature,  it  is  offered  two  paths,  i, 
the  shorter  through  the  interrupter  U  to  ground  and  2,  the  longer 
through  llie  primary  P  of  the  induction  coil  to  ground,  A  third 
path  through  the  condenser  K  is  only  apparently  available ;  it  is 
obstructed  by  the  refusal  of  the  condenser  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  current  as  the  condenser  will  merely  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  current  at  the  proper  moment,  that  is  at  the  instant  of 
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the  opening  of  the  interrupter.  The  interrupter  being  closed  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  allows  the  primary  current  to  avail  itself 
of  the  short  path  it  offers.  At  the  instant  at  which  the  greatest 
current  intensity  exists  in  the  armature,  the  interrupter  is  opened 
mechanically,  so  that  the  primary  current  has  no  choice  but  must 
take  the  path  through  the  primary  P  of  the  induction  coil.     A 


principles  ol 


llasram  of  a  high  tension  magneto.  A  la 
■rimary  of  tranaformer;  S.  BeoonrJary  o[  t  ran  a  former; 
r  brush  carriers  E,  contact  segmenta:  F,  safety  spark 
nals  to  pluga:  U.  interrupter:  Z.  spark  plugs.  The 
iperatlon  are  described  In  the  text. 


certain  amount  of  current  is  at  this  instant  also  absorbed  by  the 
condenser  K.  This  sudden  rush  of  current  into  the  primary  P  of 
the  induction  coil,  induces  a  high  tension  current  in  the  secondary 
winding  S  of  the  coil  which  has  sufficient  pressure  to  bridge  the 
air  gap  of  the  spark  plug. 
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The  sharper  the  rush  of  current  uito  the  primary  winding  P, 
the  more  easily  will  the  necessary  intensity  of  current  for  a  jump 
spark  be  induced  in  the  secondary  winding  S. 

The  distribution  of  the  current  in  proper  sequence  to  the  vari- 
ous engine  cylinders  is  accomplished  as  follows ;  the  high  tension 
current  induced  in  the  secondary  S  of  the  induction  coil  is  de- 
livered to  a  distributing  brush  carrier  D  that  rotates  in  the  mag- 
neto at  the  same  speed  as  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine.  This 
brush  carrier  slides  over  insulated  metal  segments  E — there  be- 
ing one  for  each  cylinder.     Each  of  these  segments  E  connects 


,.,„,.  „ _.i  distributer 

slon  carbon  brush;  K.  adjustaiiie  platinum  co: 
box  for  large  toothed  wheel;  M,  nul;  N,  cair 
distributer  plate;  Q.  metal  contact:  S,  screvi 
and  break  lever;    V,  high  tension  dlatributer. 

with  one  of  the  terminal  sockets  that  are  connected  by  cab)e  with 
the  spark  plugs  as  shown,  .^t  the  instant  of  interruption  of  the 
primary  current,  the  distributing  brush  is  in  contact  with  one  of 
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the  metal  segments  E  and  so  completes  j 
plug  connected  with  this  segment. 


current  to  that  spark 


Should  tha  circuit  between  the  terminal  G  and  its  spark  plug 
be  broken,  or  the  resistance  of  the  spark  plug  be  too  great  to  per- 
mit a  spark  to  jump,  then  the  current  might  rise  to  an  intensity 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  induction  coil.  To  prevent  this,  what  is 
known  as  a  safety  spark  gap  F  is  introduced.    This  will  allow 


s  speeded  the  eame  as  the 
lor  a  three  or  six  cyUnder 
engine  me  afmaiure  funs  m  or  i>^  iimes  the  crank  shaft  speed, 
respectively.  The  parts  of  this  magneto  are  as  toUows:  1,  brase 
plate*  2,  brass  stud;  3,  contact  piece;  4,  platinum  contact  screw;  S, 
hard  rubber  disc;  B,  hard  rubber  bushing;  7.  Interrupter  spring;  8, 
platinum  point;  9,  interrupter  disc;  10,  condenser;  11,  slide  ring; 
12.  carbon  brush;  13,  carbon  spring;  14,  hard  rubber  carbon  holder; 
IB,  brass  piece;  IB,  hard  rubber  cup;  17,  carbon;  18,  conductor  of 
distributer:  19,  tiard  rubber  tube;  20,  distributer  disc;  21  distributer 
gear;  22,  gear  on  armature;  23,  high  tension  terminals:  24,  timlnfr 
lever;  25.  spring  to  armature  cover;  26,  armature  cover;  27,  safety 
air  gap;  2S.  distributer  cover;  29,  screw;  30,  bracket;  31,  brasa 
cover;    32,  spring;    33,  flbre  ring. 
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the  current  to  rise  only  to  a  certain  maximum,  after  which  dis- 
charges will  take  place  through  this  gap  F.  In  construction  the 
spark  discharges  over  this  gap  are  visible  through  a  small  glass 
window  conveniently  located. 

Synchronous    Drive. — For   ignition   purposes,   magnetos  are 

generally  constructed  to  deliver  an  alternating  current,  that  is,  a 
current  consisting  of  a  succession  of  regularly  alternating  electri- 
cal impulses,  varying  in  intensity  from  a  plus  maximum  to  a  neg- 
ative maximum  and  separated  by  points  of  zero  pressure  depend- 
ent upon  the  armature  position  with  respect  to  the  field.  Hence, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  generator,  unless  it  run  at  high  speed, 
should  be  driven  synchronously,  that  is,  at  a  speed  in  a  definite 
rate  to  that  of  the  engine  in  order  that  the  periods  when  a  spark 
is  desired  shall  coincide  with  the  periods  when  sufficient  voltage 
is  being  developed,  as  otherwise  the  sparking  periods  might  occur 
with  a  zero  point  of  electrical  generation  and  no  spark  would  be 
produced. 

To  meet  these  conditions  the  drive  must  be  positive  and  may 
consist  of  either  toothed  wheel  gears  or  chain  and  sprocket;  the 
former  is  more  desirable  since,  with  a  chain  and  sprocket  drive, 
there  is  sufficient  lost  motion  when  the  chain  is  loose  enough  for 
smooth  running,  to  prevent  the  accurate  timing  of  the  spark. 

The  friction  gear  drive  or  belt  and  pulley  are  alike  objection- 
able, from  the  fact  that  no  slipping  or  variation  is  permissible. 
While  some  recent  forms  of  high  tension  magneto  are  advertised 
to  operate  asynchoiwusly,  that  is,  not  speeded  in  definite  ratio 
to  the  engine,  the  common  tj'pes  are  so  made  that  the  spark  shall 
occur  in  the  first  cylinder  at  precisely  the  moment  the  magneto 
armature  is  at  a  certain  point  in  its  rotation.  If,  therefore,  this 
condition  be  not  strictly  observed,  the  spark  will  be  of  defective 
intensitj',  and  the  control  of  the  engine  complicated. 
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Ignition  Systems. — There  are  two  systems  in  general  use  for 

igniting  the  charge  by  electricity: 

1.  The  low  tension  or  make  and  break. 

2.  The  high  tension  or  jump  spark. 

The  low  tension  system  is  electrically  simple  and  mechanically 
complex,  while  the  high  tension  system  is  electrically  complicated 
and  mechanically  simple. 


t  the  lelt.  which  c 


jsed  in  the  ordinary  n 


0  consists  of  a 


Ine  magnetB  a 


Low   Tension   Ignition. — In   this   system   there   is   a   device 

known  as  an  igniter,  placed  in  the  combustion  space  of  tlie  en- 
gine cylinder.  This  consists  of  two  electrodes,  one  of  which  is 
stationary  and  the  other  movable.  The  stationary  electrode  is 
insulated,  while  the  other  having  an  arm  within  the  cylinder  and 
placed  conveniently  near  is  capable  of  being  moved  from  the  out- 
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side  so  that  the  arm  comes  into  contact  with  the  stationary  elec- 
trode and  separates  from  the  latter  with  great  rapidity.  This 
sudden  breaking  of  the  circuit  produces  an  electric  arc  or  primary 
spark  caused  by  the  inductance — that  is,  by  the  "inertia"  or 
tendency  of  the  current  to  continue  flowing  after  the  separation 
of  the  contact  points. 

The  current  may  be  derived  from  either  a  primary  battery, 
storage  battery  or  low  tension  magneto. 

While  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  spark  by  simply  breaking  a  battery 
circuit,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  spark  of  sufficient  intensity 
and  duration  to  introduce  into  the  circuit  a  primary  indttclion  coil — this 
is  described  in  a  later  section.  When  a  magneto  is  used,  the  coil  is  not 
necessary  as  the  armature  winding  serves  the  same  purpose.  A  magneto 
furnishing  either  direct  or  alternating  current  may  be  used;  the  voltage 
will  depend  on  the  armature  speed  and  the  strength  of  the  magnets. 

Iridium  or   platini 

these  metals  resist  t 

In  low  tension  ignition  a  considerable  interval  of  time  is  required  for 
the  current  to  rise  to  its  full  value  and  the  time  of  separation  of  the 
electrodes  should  not  be  sooner  than  the  moment  when  the  maximum  cur- 
rent strength  has  been  attained.  When  a  magneto  is  used  the  current 
strength  increases  with  the  speed,  hence  the  contact  interval  can  be  shorter 
at  high  speeds  than  when  a  battery  is  used. 

Primary  Induction  Coils. — When  an  electric  current  flows 
along  a  coiled  conductor,  a  counter  current  is  induced  which  op- 
poses any  rapid  change  in  the  current  strength.  This  principle 
is  employed  in  low  tension  ignition  to  intensify  the  spark  when  a  , 
battery  forms  the  current  source.  The  device  which  accom- 
plishes this  effect  is  known  as  a  primary  i)uiuction  coil  and  con- 
sists of  a  long  iron  core  wound  with  a  considerable  length  of 
low  resistance  copper  wire,  the  length  of  the  core  and  the  num- 
ber of  turns  of  the  insulated  winding  determining  the  efficiency. 
The  current  passing  through  the  winding  magnetizes  the  soft 
iron,  and  a  self-induced  current  is  generated.  As  soon  as  the 
circuit  is  broken,  the  magnetic  reactance  tends  to  continue  the 
flow  of  current,  despite  the  break  in  the  circuit,  and  occasions  a 
spark  of  great  heat  and  brilliancy.  The  spark  occurs  at  the 
moment  of  breaking  the  circuit,  not  at  the  moment  of  making. 
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The  Low  Tension  Circuit. — The  elements  which  compose  a 
low  tension  or  make  and  break  circuit  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  source  of  current  supply  consisting  of  either  a  primary 
battery,  accumulator  or  low  tension  magneto. 

2.  A  primary  induction  coil  when  a  battery  is  used. 

3.  An  igniter. 

4.  A  switch  for  breaking  the  circuit,  and  an  additional  switch 
to  alternate  between  the  battery  and  the  magneto  when  both 
means  of  furnishing  the  current  are  provided. 

5.  Connecting  conductors. 

Fig.  191  shows  a  low  tension  system  of  a  two  cylinder  engine 
having  all  the  above  elements. 

Two  sources  of  current  supply  are  provided — a  dry  battery  and  a 
magneto.  One  terminal  of  both  the  battery  and  magneto  is  grounded; 
the  other  terminal  A  of  the  magneto  M  is  connected  to  the  point  S  of  a 
threeway  switch.  The  cells  comprising  the  battery  J  are  connected  in 
series  and  Ihe  terminal  not  grounded  is  connected  to  a  primarv  induction 
coil  K  and  thence  to  the  point  T  of  the  threeway  switch.  By  moving 
the  arm  of  this  switch  to  the  right  or  left,  current  may  be  had  from 
the  battery  or  magneto  respectively.  A  conductor  C  connects  the  third 
point  of  the  switch  to  the  stationary  or  insulated  electrode  of  each  igni- 
ter, a  single  throw  switch  being  placed  at  each  igniter  which  allows  either 
or  both  cylinders  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  circuit  at  will.  The  movable 
electrodes  and  metal  of  the  engine  furnishes  the  ground  return  to  the 
battery  and  magneto. 

On  a  multi-cylinder  engine  it  is  evident  that  no  other  contact  can  be 
made  at  the  moment  of  break  in  one  cylinder  since  the  current  would 
then  flow  through  any  other  igniter  that  might  be  in  contact  instead  of 
producing  a  spark  at  the  break. 

The  operation  of  the  make  and  break  system  is  as 
say  on  the  battery,  the  arm  of  the  threeway  switch  i: 
T.  The  movable  electrode  D  of  the  first  cylinder  being  i  . 
the  insulated  electrode  B  by  the  spring  E,  (he  current  will  flow  from 
the  battery  J  through  the  coil  K,  thence  through  the  threeway  switch  and 
the  single  throw  switch  to  the  insulated  electrode  B.  The  movable  elec- 
trode D  being  in  contact  with  the  insulated  electrode  B,  the  current  re- 
turns to  the  battery  through  D  and  the  metal  of  the  engine,  thus  com- 
pleting the  circuit.  As  the  cam  G  revolves  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  the  rod  T  rises,  which  allows  spring  E  to  bring  the  movable 
electrode  D  into  contact  with  the  insulated  electrode  B.  thus  completing 
the  circuit  previously  described.  When  the  nose  of  cam  G  passes  from 
under  the  lower  end  of  F,  the  latter  drops  with  great  rapidity  by  the 
action  of  spring  H  and  in  so  doing  a  shoulder  at  the  upper  end  of  F 
strikes  the  external  arm  of  D  a  blow  causing  the  contact  point  of  D  to  be 
snapped  apart  from  B.  This  cycle  of  operations  is  repeated  by  the 
ignition  mechanism  of  each  cylinder 
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Ax  the  instant  the  circuit  is  broken  by  the  separation  of  the  contact 
points,  the  counter  current  induced  in  the  coil  K  opposes  any  rapid 
change  in  the  current  strength,  hence,  the  current  continues  to  flow 
momentarily  after  the  circuit  is  broken  resulting  in  a  primary  spark.  The 
action  is  the  same  as  though  the  current  possessed  the  property  of 
"inertia,"  that  is,  time  and  resistance,  both  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a 
state  of  rest  This  inertia  effect  is  intensified  by  the  action  of  the  in- 
duction coil.  When  a  magneto  is  used  the  armature  windings  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

The  timing  of  the  spark  is  accomplished  by  the  adjustable  guides  L 
which  serve  to  vary  the  horizontal  i>osition  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  rods 
F  and  thus  vary  the  instant  at  which  their  ends  pass  the  nose  of  each 


In  make  and  break  ignition  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce 
a  good  spark,  that  the  "break"  or  separation  of  the  contact  points 


/r\ 


Hprlng 


Pie.  lai.— A  low  t< 

aa  the  nose  of  the  cam  Q  paasea  rod  F,  the  latter  suddenly  drops  by 
itig  H.  The  head  ot  the  rod.  which  has  been  raised 
..what  above  the  arm  of  D.  will  In  Its  descent  strike 
:h  abruptly  breaks  contact  between  D  and  B.  thus 
irk.        When  not  acted  upon  by  the  head  of  the  rod 

..   _    _   ..1  contact   with   B  by  the  Spring  B.     The  system   ia 

esplalned  In  detail   In  the  text. 

of  the  igniter  should  take  place  with  extreme  rapidity,  that  is, 
the  spring  H  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  shoulder 
or  rod  F,  when  it  falls,  to  strike  the  igniter  arm  a  decided  blow, 
thus  quickly  snapping  apart  the  contact  points. 
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Magnetic   Spark  Plugs. — The  electrical  advantages  of  low 

tension  ignition  are  somewhat  offset  by  the  mechanical  compli- 
cation necessary  to  operate  the  igniter.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
mechanism,  a  method  has  been  devised  for  operating  the  elec- 
trodes of  the  igniter  by  magnetism.  This  is  accomplished  by  a 
device  known  as  a  magnetic  spark  plug  illustrated  in  fig.  192.  A 
list  of  the  parts  is  given  under  the  figure. 


192. — The  Bosh  maKtietlo  ipark  plug.  This  conslBtB  of  a  coll  A 
lavlns  one  end  connected  to  a.  termlna.!  B.  and  the  other  to  the  pluK 
:aslnK  C.  A  Bpark  Is  produced  when  a  separation  takes  place  be- 
,ween  the  moving  contact  D  and  the  stationary  contact  B.  within 
.he   plug    is  a   metal   core    V   and   a   awlnglng    lever   G,    which    lever 

jfvots  on  the  projec '     "  -       -     . 

t  portion  of  a  hair- 
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The  operation  of  the  plug  is  as  follows :  when  the  timing  de- 
vice on  the  low  tension  magneto  forms  a  contract  for  giving  a 
spark  to  any  cylinder,  the  circuit  through  the  plug  is  through 
terminal  B  and  the  coil  A,  thence  through  C  and  back  to  the  en- 
gine. 

The  completion  of  this  circuit  energizes  the  core  F  which  tends  to  pull 
the  upper  end  M  of  the  lever  G  towards  the  right,  but  it  is  protected 
from  contact  with  the  core  by  the  non-magnetic  brass  plug  N.  The  pull- 
ing of  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  G  to  the  right  carries  the  lower  end  to 
the  left,  separating  it  from  the  stationary  contact  E,  thereby  breaking  the 
circuit.  Immediately  the  circuit  is  broken  the  coil  A  surrenders  its  elec- 
tro-magnetic power,  the  core  F  is  demagnetized  and  the  end  of  the  hair-pin 
spring  t,  forces  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  G  to  the  right,  as  the  spring 
L  exerts  its  pressure  beneath  the  fulcrum  H  and  which  brings  the  con- 
tacts D  and  E  together. 


;,  193.— Wiring  diagram  of 
plugs.  A  portion  of  the 
circuited  by  the  platlnun 
circuit  Is  broken,   the  r 


t  low  tension  Bystem  with  n 
wiring  of  the  magneto  arm 
points   of  the   Interrupter, 


e  voltage  auttlctently 

Al  the  bottom  of  the  contact  piece  there  is  an  insulated  fixed  stem  which 
is  magnetically  divided  in  about  the  middle  by  means  of  a  brass  part,  so 
that  when  the  current  passes  through  the  coil  A  only  the  portion  of  the 
stem  above  the  brass  part  can  be  magnetised  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
magnetization  the  upper  end  M  of  the  interrupter  lever  G,  which  directly 
faces  the  magnetized  part,  is  attracted,  the  lower  end  D  simultaneously 
breaking  contact  with  the  contact  piece  E.  thus  interrupting  the  current 
and  producing  a  spark.  In  the  normal  position  of  the  interrupter  lever 
G,  the  lower  end  presses  against  the  contact  piece  E,  being  kept  in  that 
position  by  the  horseshoe  shaped  spring  K,  which  passes  right  over  the 
top  of  the  stem  and  lies  in  slots  in  the  sides. 

The  top  of  the  coil  is  fitted  with  a  terminal  screw  to  which  the  current 
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from  the  magneto  is  led.  Current  may  also  be  taken  from  a  primary  or 
secondary  baltery.  In  this  case  a  timer  on  the  engine  is  necessary  to 
distribute  the  current  to  the  cylinders  in  proper  sequence; 

Fig.  193  shows  the  magnetic  spark  plug  connections  for  a  four 
cyHnder  engine.  The  current  is  supplied  by  a  low  tension  mag- 
neto, 

A  portion  of  the  wiring  of  the  armature  is  short  circuited  by  the  plat- 
inum points  of  the  interrupter,  and  when  the  circuit  is  interrupted,  the 
resulting  armature  reaction  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  voltage  of  the 
armature  sufficiently  to  operate  the  magnetic  plugs.  The  rotating  dis- 
tributing bar  is  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  always  in  coonection  with 


T  tension  iKnEtJon  system  with  an  lndu( 

t,.—  Th^  ,„^....,j,.  j;  |g  rotated  to  aim  iiu  uy  meaim  oi 
attached  to  tl.e  Inductor  crank,  and  the 
Two  vlewH  are  shown:  Immediately  he- 
I  the  grounded  electrode  of  the  Igniter; 
h  l9  secured  In  position  by  a  lock  nut  N. 
one  of  the  spark  plugs  at  the  moment  when  the  contact  breaker  of  the 
magneto  interrupts  the  circuit,  so  that  the  circuit  to  the  plugs  is  closed 
and  these  are  magnetized  for  operation. 

The  spark  is  advanced  or  retarded  by  rotating  the  timing  lever,  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  a  high  tension  magneto,  and  the  timing  range  cor- 
responds to  an  angle  of  50  degrees  on  the  armature  shaft.  The  magneto 
is  switched  off  in  the  same  manner  as  a  high  tension  mi^rieto,  by  mak- 
ing a  ground  connection.  This  is  done  by  small  plug  switches  with  either 
a  single  plug  or  with  a  number  of  plu^s  equal  to  the  number  of  cylin- 
ders, to  enable  each  cylinder  to  be  switched  out  separately  for  testing 
purposes,  from  the  seat  while  the  car  is  in  motion. 
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Ignition  with  Inductor  Magneto. — In  this  system  of  low  ten- 
sion ignition,  the  current  is  furnished  by  a  magneto  having 
a  stationary  armature  and  a  rotating  inductor  as  before  described. 
The  inductor  is  arranged  to  either  revolve  continuously  or  to  os- 
cillate through  a  small  arc.  An  example  of  the  latter  type  is 
shown  in  fig.  194  which  illustrates  the  Simms-Bosch  System. 

In  the  figure,  the  mechanism  is  shown  in  two  positions — immediately 
before  and  after  sparking.  The  cam  which  operates  the  make  and  break 
igniter  has  a  hnk  connection  to  the  inductor  crank  of  the  magneto  which 
gives  an  oscillating  motion  to  the  inductor.  The  connection  is  such  that 
at  the  instant  of  "break"  the  inductor  cuts  through  the  greatest  number 
of  magnetic  lines. 

The  cam  C,  on  the  half  time  shaft,  makes  a  contact  just  before  spark- 
ing, and  immediately  breaks  it  again  by  permitting  the  hammer  T  to  tall 
on  the  cam  S.  A  spark  is  produced  at  the  instant  of  break  of  contact 
at  N. 

The  winding  of  the  armature  A  has  one  end  grounded  through  the 
base  of  the  magneto,  the  current  reluming  through  the  engine  to  the 
point  S;  the  other  end  of  the  winding  is  led  ihrouch  an  insulated  post 
to  the  nut  N  by  which  it  is  connected  with  a  stud  Drought  through  the 
cylinder  wall,  where  a  wiper,  indicated  by  dotted  outline,  normally  rests 
against  it  by  means  of  a  spring. 

High  Tension  Ignition. — In  this  method  of  producing  a 
spark,  a  device  called  a  spark  plug  is  employed.  This  consists 
of  two  stationary  electrodes,  one  of  which  is  grounded  to  the  en- 
gine cylinder  and  the  other  insulated.  The  points  of  the  elec- 
trodes are  permanently  separated  from  each  other  by  about  1/32 
of  an  inch,  the  space  between  the  points  being  known  as  an  air 
gap.  This  space  offers  so  much  resistance  to  the  flow  of  an 
electric  current  that  a  very  high  pressure  is  required  to  cause  the 
current  to  burst  through  the  air  gap  and  produce  a  spark,  hence 
the  term  "high  tension  ignition." 

Since  the  spark  jumps  from  one  electrode  to  the  other,  this 
method  of  igniting  the  charge  is  also  known  as  the  jump  spark 
system.  The  spark  itself  is  properly  described  by  the  prefix 
high  tension  or  secondary. 

In  the  production  of  the  spark  two  distinct  circuits  are  necessary,  i,_  a 
low  tension  or  primary  circuit  and  2,  a  high  tension  or  secondary  cir- 
cuit. The  current  which  flows  through  ihe  low  tension  circuit  is  called 
the  primary  current  and  that  which  it  induces  in  the  high  tension  circuit, 
the  secondary  current. 
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111  order  to  obtain  the  high  pressure  required  to  produce  a  spark,  a 
device  known  as  a  secondary  induction  coil  is  used  which  transforms  the 
primary  current  of  low  voltage  and  high  amperage  into  a  secondary  cur- 
rent of  high  voltage  and  low  amperage,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  decreased  and  its  pressure  increased. 

The  general  principles  upon  which  high  tension  or  jump  spark  ignition 
is  based  are  as  follows : 

An  automatic  device  is  placed  in  the  primary  circuit  which  closes  and 
opens  it  at  the  time  a  spark  is  required.  When  the  circuit  is  closed,  the 
primary  current  flows  through  the  primary  winding  of  the  coil  and  causes 
a  secondary  current  to  be  induced  in  the  secondary  winding.  The  spark 
plug  being  included  in  the  secondary  circuit  opposes  the  flow  of  the 
current  by  the  high  resistance  of  its  air  gap.  Since  the  pressure  of  the 
secondary  current  is  sufficient  to  overcome  this  resistance,  it  flows  or 
"jumps"  across  the  gap  and  in  so  doing  intense  heat  is  produced  result- 
ing in  a  spark. 

Sometimes  the  spark  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  primary  circuit  closed 
except  during  the  brief  interval  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  spark 
at  the  plug  points.  A  secondary  spark,  then,  may  be  produced  by  either 
open  or  closed  circuit  working,  that  is,  the  primary  circuit  may  be  kept 
either  opened  or  closed  during  the  intervals  between  sparks. 

The  automatic  device  which  controls  the  primary  current  to  produce  a 
spark  by  the  first  method  is  called  a  contact  maker  and  by  Che  second 
method,  a  contact  breaker.  A  closed  primary  circuit  with  a  contact  breaker 
is  used  to  advantage  on  small  engines  run  at  very  high  speed  as  it  allows 
time  for  the  magnetism  or  magnetic  flux  in  the  core  of  the  coil  to  attain 
a  density  suflicient  to  produce  a  good  spark.  The  word  timer  is  usually 
applied  10  any  device  which  controls  the  primary  current,  when  it  con- 
trols both  the  primary  and  secondary  currents,  as  in  synchronous  ignition 
it  is  called  a  distributer.  Before  explaining  the  different  systems  of  high 
tension  ignition  the  several  devices  used,  such  as  induction  coils,  spark 
plugs,  etc.,  will  be  described  in  some  detail. 

Secondary  Induction  Coils. — In  order  to  obtain  the  high 
voltage  necessary  to  produce  a  secondary  spark,  a  device  called 
a  secondary  induction  coil  is  used.  This  transforms  the  primary 
low  tension  current  into  a  secondary  high  tension  current. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  these  coils: 

1.  Plain  or  non-vibrator  coil. 

2.  Vibrator  coil. 

A  plain  or  single  spark  c 
a  primary  winding  and  3,  a 

The  core  of  the  coil  consists  of  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires,  about  six 
or  seven  inches  long  and  in  sufficient  number  to  make  the  diameter  of 
the  core  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  reason  that  a  bundle  of 
wires  is  used  for  the  core  instead  of  a  solid  rod  is  that  the  wire  core 
can  be  more  rapidly  magnetized  and  demagnetized.  The  core  is  covered 
with  an  insulation  of  paper,  vulcanite  or  other  material,  around  which  is 
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wound  the  primary  coil  which  consists  of  two  or  three  layers  of  coarse 
insulated  wire.  Sometimes  a  light  insulation  is  placed  over  the  primary 
winding,  around  which  is  wound  the  secondary  coil  consisting  of  from 
ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  turns  of  very  tine  wire  insulated  by  a 
silk  covering.  It  is  usual  to  place  between  each  layer  of  the  secondary 
winding,  a  layer  of  paraffined  paper.    This  insures  the  insulation. 

The  coil  is  placed  in  a  neat  and  substantial  box  and  the  terminals  of 
the  windings  are  connected  to  binding  posts  placed  on  the  outside. 

The  operation  of  the  coil  is  as  follows :  when  an  electric  current  is 
passed  through  the  primary  winding,  it  magnetizes  the  core  which  pro- 
duces a  magnetic  field  in  the  surrounding  space.  Any  increase  or  de- 
crease of  current  in  the  primary  winding  induces  a  current  in  the  sec- 
ondary winding;  this  induced  current  lasts  only  during  the  time  of  iti-i 
crease  or  decrease  of  the  primary  current. 

Now,  the  pressure  of  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  circuit  de- 
pends upon  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  turns  of  the  two  windings. 


secondary 


When  the  switch  Is  closed,  the  loll, 
(a)  the  primary  current  Hows  a     ' 
core   attracts    the    vibrator   am 
magrnetiam  vanishes,  inducing  a 
the  secondary  winding:     (d)   magnetic  e 
ceased,   vibrator   spring   re-establishes   ( 


e  follows;   A,  con- 
nal;    G,  condenser; 


Pio.  19B.— Diagram  of  a  vibrator  coll.    The  parta  a 
fa-f  «n,-»w;  _B,  batteryj    C,  core;    D,  vibrator  tt 

—■  -vlndlnK;    W,  sw .     .,„.„.„. 

wing  cycle  ot  actions  take  place: 

^a.  masDetlzes  core:    (b)  magnetized 

breaks    primary    circuit;      (c)    the 

— mentary  high  tension  current  in 

1 - --■-''  attraction  of  the  c""   ■        ■ 

is  again  completed  a 
upon  the  sizes  of  wires  used  and  also  upon  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 
current  strength  in  the  primary  circuit.  For  instance,  if  the  primary 
winding  contains  one  hundred  turns  and  the  secondary  ten  thousand 
turns,  the  voltage  of  the  secondary  circuit  will  be  nearly  one  hundred 
times  that  of  the  primary. 

In  a  plain  coil  the  primary  current  is  made  and  broken  once  for  each 
sparic  by  a  hmin^  device  on  the  engine.    At  every  "make"  the  field  of 
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force  of  each  turn  in  the  coi!  ^ows  rapidly,  and  cuts  the  neighboring 
turns,  inducing  an  electromotive  force  that  opposes  the  increase  of  the 
current.  On  the  other  hand,  at  every  "break,"  the  primary  field  rapidly 
vanishes,  the  lines  again  cutting  the  turns,  but  in  a  manner  that  tends 
lo  oppose  the  decrease  of  the  current. 

This  opposition  to  any  rapid  change  in  the  current  strength  is  called 
self-induction.  Tfre  current  which  produces  the  spark  occurs  at  the  time 
of  break  and  since  Ihe  strength  of  this  current  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  strength  of  the  primary  current  falls  a  timing  device  is 
used,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the  break  will  occur  very  abruptly. 

The  view  has  been  held  by  some  that  a  series  of  sparks  occurring  with 
great  rapidity  is  more  effective  for  ignition  than  the  single  spark  pro- 
duced by  the  plain  coil.  This  led  to  the  development  and  use  of  the 
vibrator  coil,  though  opinion  differs  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems. 

A  vibrator  coil  contains  in  addition  to  the  two  windings  of  the  plain 
coil,  a  magnetic  vibrator  and  a  condenser.  The  object  of  the  vibrator  is 
to  rapidly  make  and  break  the  primary  circuit  during  the  time  in  which 
the  battery  is  switched  into  the  circuit  by  the  timer.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
steel  spring  secured  at  one  end,  with  the  other  free  to  vibrate.  At  a  point 
about  midway  between  its  ends  contact  is  made  with  the  point  of  an  ad' 
justing  screw,  from  which  it  springs  away  and  returns  in  vibrating.  The 
points  of  contact  of  blade  and  screw  are  tipped  with  platinum.  One  wire 
of  the  primary  circuit  is  connected  to  the  blade  and  the  other  to  the 
screw,  hence,  the  circuit  is  made  when  the  blade  is  in  contact  with  the 
screw  and  broken  when  it  springs  away. 

condenser  is  used  to  absorb  the  self-induced  current  of  the  primary^ 
winding  and  thus  prevent  it  from  opposing  the  rapid  fall  of  the  primary 
current.     Every  conductor  of  electricity  forms  a  condenser  and  its  c 
ity  for  absorbing  a  charge  depends  upon  the  extent  of  its  surface,    t 
a  condenser  is  constructed  of  conductive  material  so  arranged  as  tc  . 
sent   the   greatest   surface   for   a  given   amount   of   material.     The   usual 
form  of  condenser  for  induction  coils  is  composed  of  a  number  of  layers 
of  tin  foil,  separated  by  paraffin  paper,  each  alternate  layer  being  c 
nected  at  the  ends. 

Fig.  igs  is  a  diagram  of  a  vibrator  coil,  CC  represents  the  core  com- 
posed of  soft  iron  wires.  PP  is  the  primary  winding  and  SS  the  sec- 
ondary. There  is  no  connection  between  these  windings  and  they  are 
carefully  insulated.  Y  is  the  vibrator  or  trembler  and  D  the  centre  about 
which  Y  vibrates.  W  is  a  switch  used  for  opening  and  closing  the  primary 
circuit;  B,  a  battery  of  five  cells.  The  point  of  the  adjusting  screw  A 
rests  against  a  platinum  point  R  soldered  upon  the  vibrator. 

If  the  switch  W  be  closed.  Ihe  electric  current  generated  by  the  battery 
B  will  iiow  through  the  primary  winding.  This  will  cause  the  >,'ore  CC 
to  become  magneti?ed,  and  the  vibrator  Y  will  at  once  be  drawn  towards 
it.  This  will  break  the  connection  at  R.  The  core,  being  made  of  soft 
iron,  immediately  upon  the  interruption  of  the  current,  will  again  lose 
its  magnetism,  and  the  vibrator  will  return  to  its  original  position.  This 
again  closes  the  circuit,  after  which  the  operation  of  Opening  and  closing 
it  is  repeated  with  great  rapidity  so  long  as  the  switch  W  remains  closed. 
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The  cycle  of  actions  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  A  primary  current  flows  and  magrietizes  the  core. 

2.  The  magnetized  core  attracts  the  vibrator  which  breaks  the 
primary  circuit. 

3.  The  core  loses  its  magnetism  and  the  vibrator  springs  back 
to  its  original  position. 

4.  The  vibrator,  by  returning  to  its  original  position  closes 
the  primary  circuit  and  the  cycle  begins  ^ain. 


/mww  r~%'s 


imarr  circuit  breaker ;  C 
MnsfOD  diBlributor  disc 


l)rBaker:  Ci,  C,.  C„  C.,  L_„ .. 

■ibutor  diBc;  D,,  D,,  Dj,  D.,  dtstrlhator  wipe 
iiiimary  ground  on  metal  of  engine;  K,  condenser;  M,  permanent  mi 
eearoniflBtrlbutorBhartiP.  P.  prlmar?  circuit  o(  Indnctlon  coll:  P, 
contact  on  dlstrlbntor  rlnBaot  primary  ciroalt;  8,  B.  secondary  circo 
crank  for  timing ;  T„  spool  in  wblcb  bell  crank  works;  T„  slotted 
drivenahaft;  WTgearon  drlrenahatt. 


Magneto.    A,  am 


Many  types  of  vibrators  are  used  on  induction  coils,  the  most 
important  requirement  being  that  the  break  occur  with  great 
rapidity.  In  order  to  render  the  break  as  sudden  as  possible, 
diflferent  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  all  tending  to  make 
the  mechanism  more  complicated,  yet  having  sufficient  merit  in 
most  cases  to  warrant  their  adoption. 

In  the  plain  vibrator,  the  circuit  is  broken  at  the  instant  the 
spring  begins  to  move,  hence  the  operation  must  be  compara- 
tively slow.  In  order  to  render  the  break  more  abrupt  some 
vibrators  have  two  moving  parts,  one  of  which  is  attracted  by 
the  magnetic  core  of  the  coil  and  moved  a  certain  distance  before 
the  break  is  efEected.  A  vibrator  of  this  type  is  shown  in  fig.  197 
and  described  under  the  illustration. 
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When  a  vibrator  coil  is  used,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  igni- 
tion system  depends  largely  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
vibrator.  The  following  general  instructions  for  adjusting  a 
plain  vibrator  should  be  carefully  noted : 

1.  Remove  entirely  the  contact  adjusting  screw. 

2.  See  that  the  surfaces  of  the  contact  points  are  flat,  dean  and 
bright. 

3.  Adjust  the  vibrator  spring  so  that  the  hammer  or  piece  of 
iron  on  the  end  of  the  vibrator  spring  stands  normally  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  coil. 

4.  Adjust  the  contact  screw  until  it  just  touches  the  platinum 
contact  on  the  vibrator  spring — be  sure  that  it  touches,  but  very 
lightly.     Now  start  the  engine ;  if  it  misses  at  all,  tighten  up,  or 


t  rest,  the  upward  tension  of  tha 
I  A.  holds  the  platinum  points  In 
cuiiiaui  aim  chubkb  mt  upinir  ajiriiig,  C,  to  leave  shoulder  of  Adjuat- 
ins  screw,  D.  and  rest  against  the  heavy  brass  plate  above  [t.  When 
the  iron  core,  B.  attracts  the  Armature,  A.  the  downward  tension  on 
the  upper  spring.  C,  causes  the  latter  to  follow  the  Armature  down, 
holding  the  platinum  points  in  contact,  until  the  end  of  the  upper 
spring.  C,  strikes  the  lower  shoulder  of  the  adjusting  screw,  D, 
which  gives  It  a  "hammer  break."  The  adjusting  screw  Is  held 
flrmly  In  position  by  a  bronze  spiral  spring  under  shoulder  D. 

screw  in  the  contact  screw  a  trifle  further — just  a  trifle  at  a  time, 
until  the  engine  will  run  without  missing  explosions. 
In  adjusting  the  vibrator  the  coil  ought  not  to  use  over  one-half  ampere 

Most  spark  coils  have  terminals  marked  "battery,"  "ground,"  etc,  and 
to  short  circuit  the  timer  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  vibrator  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bridge  with  a  screw  driver  from  the  "battery"  binding  post  to 
the  "ground"  binding  post. 
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necessity  of  carefully  adjusting  the  vibrator.  When  the  adjustment  is  not 
properly  made  it  causes,  i,  short  life  of  the  battery,  2,  burned  contact 
points,  and  3,  poor  running  of  the  engine. 

In  adjusting  a  multi-unit  coil,  if  any  misfiring  be  noticed,  hold  down 
one  vibrator  after  another  until  the  faulty  one  is  located,  then  screw  in  its 
contact  screw  very  slightly. 

The  number  of  cells  in  the  circuit  should  be  proportioned  to  the  design 
of  the  coil.  If  the  coil  be  described  by  the  maker  as  a  4  volt 
coil,  it  should  be  worked  by  two  cells  of  a  storage  battery  or  four  dry 
cells.  The  voltage  of  the  latter  will  be  somewhat  higher,  but  since  their 
internal  resistance  is  also  greater,  the  current  delivery  will  be  about  the 
same.  Most  coils  are  made  to  operate  on  from  4  to  6  volts.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  use  a  higher  voltage  than  that  for  which  the  coil  is  designed,  because 
it  does  not  improve  the  spark  and  the  contact  points  of  the  vibrator  will 
be  burned  more  rapidly,  moreover  the  life  of  the  battery  wiU  be 
shortened. 


s  standard  spark 


Fig.  198. — WlrinB-  diagrams  showing  connections  of  si 

colls.      Key:     B— to    Battery;     C— to    Commutatoi     u.     .....c.     u — 

Ground   (Engine  Framej;    P — to  Plug;    S — to  Switch,      1 — 6  Termin 
Standard  Non-Vibrator  Coll:    2 — 3  Terminal  Standard  Vibrator  C 


oil:     8-^lngte  Dash   Col 


—Double    Daah    Col 


I   Double 

Joii:       7 — Standard 
—Single  Dash  Coll 


Switch;    12— Triple   Dash   Coll 
14 — Quadrupk  ■     ^    ■■      -- 


■Iple    1 
msh 


;      ]  3— Triple    Dash    C 
-Sextuple  Dash  Coll. 


Timers. — In  order  that  the  spark  may  occur  at  the  proper  in- 
stant with  respect  to  the  crank  position,  there  must  be  included 
in  all  high  tension  systems,  a  device  called  a  timer  for  closing 
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and  opening  the  primary  circuit.  This  causes  an  induced  high 
tension  current  to  flow  at  the  instant  the  spark  is  required. 

A  timer  is  simply  a  revolving  switch  operated  by  the  engine. 
It  is  geared  to  revolve  at  one-half  the  ei^ne  speed  in  the  case 
of  a  four  cycle  engine  and  at  full  engine  speed  for  a  two  cycle 
engine. 

All  timers  consist  of  a  stationary  part  and  a  revolving  part  or  rotor.  The 
former  is  usually  made  of  a  ring  of  hard  rubber,  into  the  inner  face  of 
whicli,  is  let  contact  segments   forming  insulated   contacts;   one  of  these 


Pio.  199.— Sectional  view  of  the  Plttsfleli.  .. 
of  phosphor  hronze  spring-s  which  r 
enBage  wJth  stationary  contacts,  set 
by  hard  ruhber.  A  set  screw  fitted  t( 
part  allows  It  to  be  placed  on  the  tli 


!  ahatt  ot  an J 


is  made  by  means 
I  timer  ahaft  and 
'In?  and  Insulated 
a  of  the  revolving 
inglne. 


is  provided  for  each  cylinder  of  the  engine.-.  The  rotor  has  an  arm  which 
makes  contact  with  all  the  insulated  segments  during  one  revolution.  A 
vertical  shaft  geared  to  the  engine  imparts  motion,  by  direct  connection 
to  the  rotor  and  forms,  with  the  rotor  arm.  the  ground  connection  of  the 
primary  circuit.  The  other  wire  of  the  primary  circuit  for  each  cylinder 
is  connected  to  'each  stationary  contact. 

Hence,   during  one  revolution  of  the  timer  arm  the  primary  circuit  is 
made  and  broken  once  for  each  cylinder  in  the  proper  sequence. 
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In  order  that  the  spark  may  be  advanced  or  retarded,  that  is.  made  lo 
occur  earUer  or  later,  the  timer  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  stationary 
contacts  may  engage  at  a  different  time  with  respect  to  the  engine  cycle. 
This  is  accomplished  by  constructing  the  stationary  part  of  the  timer  so 
that  it  may  rotate  around  the  shaft  through  a  small  arc  This  movement 
is  controlled  by  a  lever  on  the  steering  column. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  contacts  used  in  timers,  such  as,  brush,  roller, 
and  shding  com::cls. 

A  brush  contact  consists  of  a  brass  brush  which  bears  upon  a  com- 
mutator containing  a  metal  segment  with  which  it  makes  contact  as  the 
commutator  revolves. 

A  roller  contact  consists  of  a  roller,  attached  to  the  end  of  an  arm 
wiiich  is  pivoted  to  the  revolving  part  of  the  timer;  at  the  other  end  of 
the  arm  is  a  spring  whose  tension  causes  the  roller  in  revolving  to  bear 
firmly  against  the  stationary  segments. 

A  sliding  contact  consists  of  a  spring  actuated  device  on  the  revolving 
arm  which  rubs  against  the  stationary  contacts.  An  example  of  this  type 
is  shown  in  section  in  fig  199.  The  revolving  contact  consists  of  two 
phosphor  bronze  springs,  which  make  contact  by  sliding  between  the  two 
projecting  arms  of  the  stationary  terminal  as  shovfn  in  the  illustration. 


Among  the  special  forms  of  t 
lis  and  contact  brushes,  fi 
shaft  and  In  a  single  casii  „ 

.  .t  of  segments  for  all  ordinary  engine  speeds  and  the  other  for  high 

speeds,  and  thus  lo  obviate  waste  of  current  at  low  speeds.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  order  for  the  coil  vibrator  to  operate  properly  at  the  highest 
speed  of  the  motor  the  timer  segments  must  be  made  to  subtend  a  con- 
siderable arc,  usually  forty-five  degrees  in  a  timer  for  a  four  cylinder 
engine.  This  is  a  larger  arc  of  contact  than  is  required  for  normal  speed. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  suffices  for  a  speed  of  2,ioo  revolutions  per 
,  then  the  length  of  contact  at  700  revolutions,  which  would  prob- 
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ably  correspond  nearly  to  the  average  speed  of  the  motor,  would  be  three  \ 
limes  as  long  as  necessary,  and  there  would  be  a  corresponding  waste  of 
current.     Hence,  a  variable  contact  arc  is  necessary  for  economy  of  cur- 

As  conslructed.  one  set  of  segments  give  a  contact  of  15°  and  the  other 
set  45.°  Either  set  may  be  brought  into  use  by  a  switch  having  two  posi- 
tions marked  "touring"  and  "speed,"  the  short  segments  being  used  for 
slow  speed  and  llie  long  segments  for  high  speed. 

In  addition  to  the  three  methods  of  closing  and  opening  the 
primary  circuit,  as  just  described,  this  operation  is  also  accom- 
plished by  simply  touching  the  contact  points.  There  are  two 
classes  of  timing  devices  which  work  on  this  principle,  viz: 

1.  Contact  makers, 

2.  Contact  breakers. 


Fic,  201, — A  contact  breaker.  Tills  device  keeps  the  circuit  closed  at  all 
times  except  during:  tlie  brief  interval  necessary  tor  the  passage  at 
the  spark  at  tlie  plug  points.  Used  to  advantage  on  engines  running 
at  very  liigh  speeds,  aa  It  allows  time  lor  the  magnetic  dux  In  the 
core  of  the  coil  to  attain  a  density  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  spark. 

Fig.  200  shows  one  form  of  contact  maker  which  serves  also 
to  illustrate  what  is  known  as  a  mechanical  vibrator. 

The  case  A  i,s  usually  connected  to  the  gear  box  of  the  engine.  A 
flat  steel  spring  B  is  attached  to  A,  An  insulated  screw  D  is  so  ad- 
justed that  it  does  not  touch  the  platinum  point  C  of  the  blade  B  unless 
acted  upon  by  the  cam.  As  the  cam  F  revolves  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  it  comes  into  contact  with  a  metal  nose  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  blade  B. 


irrived  at  the  position  shown  in  the  figure, 
of  the  spring  causes  the  nose  to  suddenly 


Shortly  before  the  > 
the  pressure  due  to  tl.^  <.^.,.>.,  ».  ...^  .^i,.,., 

drop  into  the  depression   in   the  cam.     Its  uiuiuciiiuiii   uamcs  il  i 
normal  position  and  the  point  C  makes  contact  with  the  insulated  screw. 
The  metal  nose,  on  account  of  its  weight,  will  cause  the  blade  B  to  vibrate. 
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engages  the  nose.     This  form  of  contact  maker, 
vibrator. 

In  the  plain  form  of  contact  maker  the  circuit  is  closed  and  opened 
once  only  for  each  revolution  of  the  cam,  which  in  this  case  has  a  projec- 
tion or  nose  on  its  circumference  instead  of  a  sharp  depression.  This 
engages  the  contact  blade  and  presses  it  against  the  insulated  screw  to 
close  the  circuit. 

Since  the  operation  of  a  contact  maker  keeps  the  circuit  closed  for  only 
3  short  interval,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  with  some  forms  of  high 
^eed  engines,  to  keep  the  battery  and  coil  in  a  closed  circuit,  except 
during  the  brief  interval  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  spark.  This 
allows  the  needed  time  for  the  magnetic  flux  of  the  core  of  the  magnet  to 
attain  a  sufficient  density  to  induce  a  secondary  current  of  the  required 
strength.  A  device  known  as  a  contact  breaker  is  used  for  this  closed 
circuit  working. 

One  form  of  contact  breaker  is  shown  in  fig.  201.  At  the  left  of  the 
figure  is  an  insulated  screw.  One  end  of  a  pivoted  lever  is  kept  in  contact 
with  the  screw  by  a  spring  as  shown,  except  at  the  time  of  the  spark.  A 
roller  is  attached  (o  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  directly  below  which  is  a 
cam.  When  the  nose  of  the  cam  engages  with  the  roller,  the  contact 
points  quickly  separate,  thus  breaking  the  circuit  and  producing  a  spark. 

Distributers. — When  one  secondary  coil  only  is  used  with  a 
multi-cylinder  engine  as  in  synchronotis  ignition,  a  device  called  a 
distributer  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  Its  use  is  to  direct 
the  discliarge  of  a  single  coil  to  the  spark  plug  of  each  cylinder 
in  rotation.  A  distributer  consists  of  a  timer  for  the  primary 
current  and  a  similar  device  working  synchronoiisly,  that  is,  in 
step  with  the  timer  and  which  switches  the  secondary  current  to 
the  various  spark  plugs  in  the  proper  order  of  firing. 

In  other  words,  a  distributer  is  a  combination  of  two  timing  devices 
working  in  unison  with  each  other ;  one  makes  and  breaks  the  primary 
circuit,  while  the  other  makes  and  breaks  the  secondary  circuit  and  in 
so  doing  distributes  the  current  to  the  several  cylinders  in  correct 
sequence. 

The  spark  is  advanced  or  retarded  by  the  same  method  employed  with 
a  timer  as  previously  explained. 

The  primary  element  of  a  distributer  contains  as  many  stationary 
contacts  as  there  are  cylinders  and  a  revolving  arm  or  rotor  which  in  its 
revolution  touches  each  of  the  .stationary  c<>ntacts  so  that  the  primary 
circuit  is  made  and  broken  once  for  each  cvliuder  during  one  revolution 
of  the  arm. 

The  secondary  element  is  above  and  C'j:icentric  with  the  primary  part 
It  has  a  rotor  and  the  sitnic  uuiiiher  of  a,atioiiary  contacts  as  the  primary 
element ;  the  parts  of  both  elements  are  arranged  synmetrically  with  each 
other  and  are  contained  in  a  compact  cylindrical  casing.  A  shaft  geared 
to  the  engine  operates  both  the  primarj'  and  secondary  rotors. 

The  primary  rotor  is  in  metallic  contact  wilh  the  shaft  and  forms  with 
it  and  the  engine  a  ground  return  for  the  primary  circuit. 
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mdary  rotor  is  carefully  insulated.  All  the  primary  stationary 
e  connected  to  one  common  termiital  which  receives  the  primary 
lead.  A  binding  post  is  provided  for  each  of  the  secondary  stationaiy 
contacts  and  one  for  the  secondary  rotor.  These  binding  posts  are  usually 
placed  on  the  top  part  of  the  casing. 

Fig.  £02  is  a   sectional  view  of  a  modern   distributer,  which  differs  in 
some  respects   from   the   foregoing   description.     The   primary   element 


.  202.— Sectional  view  of  the  Plttsfleld  distributer, 
several  revolving  contacts  are  employed  Instead  ot 
slBt  of  a.  double   spring   making  sliding  i        '      '       ' 


In   this   device 
portions. 


>earlngs:     C.    hook;     D.    eye;     E, 
his  distributer  is  described  In  th« 
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consists  of  two  springs,  I,  fastened  to  the  shaft  2.  The  latter  is  fitted  at 
its  lower  end  with  a  bushing  3  containing  two  set  screws  to  secure  it  to  the 
timer  shaft  of  the  engine.  It  should  be  noted  that  instead  of  having  a 
stationary  contact  4,  for  each  cylinder,  only  one  is  provided,  but  there 
are  additional  revolving  contacts  A  so  that  the  current  is  made  and 
broken  once  for  each  cylinder  during  one  revolution  of  the  rotor.  To  the 
shaft  2,  is  fitted  a  hard  rubber  distributer  plate  7,  with  segment  8,  by 
taper  pin  9.  As  soon  as  the  springs  i  make  contact  with  the  terminal  4, 
segment  8  comes  in  contact  with  one  of  the  terminals  10,  inserted  in  the 
casing  11.  The  wiring  and  ojjeration  of  the  distributer  system  is  later 
explained  under  "synchronous  ignition." 

In  some  types  of  distributers  an  auxiliary  spark  gap  is  included  in  the 
design.  The  secondary  rotor  is  arranged  so  that  it  does  not  actually 
touch  the  stationary  segments  but  terminates  very  closely  to  them,  the  cur- 
rent being  required  to  jump  through  the  short  ^p  intervening  between  the 
arm  and  segments.    This  space  acts  as  an  auxiliary  spark  gap. 

Spark  Plugs. — In  all  high  tension  ignition  systems  a  perman- 
ent air  gap  is  placed  in  the  secondary  circuit  across  which  the 
current  must  jump  to  produce  a  spark.  The  device  by  which 
this  permanent  air  gap  is  maintained  is  called  a  spark  plug. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  these  as  follows : 

Primary  or  magnetic  make  and  break  plugs. 
Secondary  plugs. 

Duplex  plugs. 

Coil  plugs. 

The  primary  plug  has  already  been  described  in  that  section 
of  this  chapter  devoted  to  low  tension  ignition  devices ;  the  others 
will  now  be  explained. 

Secondary  Spark  Plugs. — This  type  of  plug  used  for  a. 
secondary  or  high  tension  spark  plug  is  made  up  of  three  elements 
as  follows : 

1.  A  ground  electrode. 

2.  An  insulated  electrode. 

3.  Insulating  material  separating  the  two. 

The  construction  of  a  few  typical  spark  plugs  is  shown  in 
fig.  203. 
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In  general,  the  construction  is  as  follows : 


0 


f- 


l.'--J     :  '.  ■  1 


Spark   pluSB.      The   tirst   flvo   have 


I.  The  ground  electrode  h  attached  to  a  metal  cup  which  has  an 
external  thread  so  that  it  may  be  screwed  into  the  metal  of  the  cylinder, 
thus  forming  the  ground  connection  of  the  secondary  circuit 
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2.  The  insulated  electrode  consists  of  a  thin  metal  rod  located  in  the 
center  of  the  plug,  and  whose  end  is  separated  from  the  ground  electrode 
by  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  The  space  between  the  terminals 
of  the  two  electrodes  is  called  the  air  gap. 

y  The  insulating  material,  forming  the  third  element  mentioned,  is 
usually  of  porcelain  or  mica  and  cylindrical  in  shape.  It  is  retained 
firmly  withm  the  metal  cup  which  separates  the  two  electrodes  by  a 
threaded  bus.^ing. 

Failure  of  the  insulation  may  occur  from  sevei^l  causes.  It 
sometimes  happens  that: 

1.  The  material  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  soot  which, 
possessing  considerable  conductivity,  affords  an  easier  path  for 
the  current  than  the  air  gap. 

2.  The  material  becomes  saturated  with  conducting  matter, 
thus  reducing  its  efficiency  and  causing  a  liability  of  short  cir- 
cuits. 

Porcelain  is  well  suited  for  insulating  material,  since  it  possesses  a  very 
high  resistance  both  to  heat  and  to  the  electric  current.  In  fact,  a  high 
quality  of  porcelain  should  not  break  down  with  either  the  heat  or  the 
electrical  tension  encountered  in  gas  engine  operation.  That  porcelains 
are  broken  under  such  conditions  is  due  to  uneven  heating  of  the  insulat- 
ing tube  or  to  some  unexpected  violence.  The  brittleness  of  porcelain 
is  the  most  serious  objection  to  its  use.  Lower  qualities  of  porcelain  are, 
of  course,  much  more  easily  broken,  and  thereby  produce  short  circuiting 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  and  electrical  tension.  Many 
plugs  using  porcelain  insulation  have  the  porcelain  in  two  or  more  parts, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  troubles  arising  from  uneven  temperatures.  Heat  is 
liable  to  break  a  single  long  porcelain. 

Mica  is  an  ideal  insulator,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  frequently  con- 
tains impurities  which  reduce  its  insulating  efficiency,  and  also  because, 
owing  to  its  laminated  structure,  oil  and  gas  may  be  forced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  compression  between  the  sheets  composing  the  insulating  sheath, 
thus,  in  lime,  producing  short  circuiting  of  the  current.  Most  mica 
insulated  plugs  having  the  inner  spindle  sheathed  with  concentric  coats 
of  mica  have  also  a  cap  at  the  end  of  the  sheath  to  protect  it  and  to  insure 
the  attachment  of  the  spindle. 

In  many  modern  spark  plugs  there  is  an  annular  clearance  between  the 
insulating  material  and  the  inside  of  the  melal  cups.  In  some  plugs  an 
additional  annular  clearance  is  provided  between  the  insulating  material 
and  the  insulated  electrode.  This  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  danger  by  short  circuit  by  leaving  a  larger  space  between  the  two 
electrodes  than  will  ordinarily  be  filled  with  soot.  According  to  some 
designers,  it  also  insures  a  vortex  for  the  gases,  circulating  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  under  the  impulse  of  the  piston  strokes,  thus  expelling 
a   large  part  of  the  deposits. 

Duplex  Spark  Plug. — These  are  designed  to  work  on  a  me- 
tallic circuit,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  secondary  current  is.car- 
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ried  by  a  visible  lead  and  not  grounded  at  any  point.  This  type 
consists  of  a  double  plug  constructed  so  that  both  electrodes  are 
insulated  as  illustrated  in  fig.  204, 

Coil  Spark  Plugs. — A  plug  of  this  class  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary plug  combined  with  a  plain  secondary  induction  coil.  The 
latter  is  superposed  on  the  plug  and  contained  in  a  cyiindrical 
casing,  the  vibrator  and  condenser  being  located  in  a  separate 
box;  the  object  in  this  case  being  to  minimize  the  secondary 
leakage,  to  have  all  parts  easily  accessible,  and  to  simplify  the  wir- 
ing. 


i 


Sparking  Pressure. — A  current  of  very  high  voltage  is  re- 
quired to  produce  a  secondary  or  jump  spark  on  account  of  the 
great  resistance  of  the  air  gap  and  compression  pressure  which 
oppose  the  current  flow. 

The  required  voltage  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  air  gap  and  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  inside  the  cyhnder.  For  ordinary  spark  plugs 
in  air  the  sparking  pressure  will  vary  from  about  3,000  to  5,000  volts 
according  to  the  length  of  the  gap,  but  to  produce  a  spark  in  an  engine 
cylinder  where  the  mixture  has  been  compressed  to  four  or  five  times  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  will  require  from  10,000  to  20,000  volts. 

When  a  spark  plug  will  not  work,  the  electrodes  and  insulating  mater- 
ial should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  fine  sandpaper  and  the  distance 
b  I  th     p  'tits  adjusted  to  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch,  or  the 

th    k  f        ten  cent   silver   piece.     To  increase   the  gap  between   the 

p  t  k  f  blade  can  be  used  to  advantage.  If  the  battery  be  weak, 
tl     g  p  m  y  b    made  smaller — about  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch. 

Sp  k  pi  g  are  often  damaged  by  placing  3  wrench  upon  the  top  or 
1  k  t  Th  plug  should  be  screwed  in  just  tight  enough  to  prevent 
1     k  ge.     A       xtra  spark  plug  should  be  carried  as  an  accessory. 
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Safety  Air  Gap. — It  is  usual  to  fit  high  tension  magnetos  with 
a  device  called  a  safety  air  gap.  Should  the  resistance  of  the 
spark  plug  become  too  great  to  permit  a  spark  to  jump,  the  vol- 
tage of  the  secondary  current  might  rise  to  an  intensity  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  coil.  To  avoid  this,  an  air  gap  is  introduced 
in  the  secondary  circuit  connected  in  parallel.  This  allows  the 
pressure  to  rise  only  to  a  certain  maximum  after  which  a  dis- 
charge will  take  place  through  the  safety  gap. 

Auxiliary  Air  Gap. — This  consists  of  two  adjustable  elec- 
trodes, having  their  terminals  slightly  separated  and  placed  in 
the  secondary  circuit  in  series  with  the  plug.  Its 
object  is  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  current  in 
case  of  defective  plug  insulation  by  preventing 
the  flow  of  the  secondary  current  until  the  voltage 
:  has  been  raised  enough  to  suddenly  break 
down  the  resistance  of  the  auxiliary  gap  and  also 
that  of  the  plug.  This  results  in  a  discharge 
through  the  air  gap  of  plug  instead  of  over 
the  sooted  surfaces  of  the  plug  insulation. 

As   usually   constructed,   the   auxiliary   air  gap 
*'J^;^^^*J    consists  of  two  adjustable    electrodes,    set   into    a 
^P-  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  as  shown  in  fig.  205. 

High  Tension  Ignition  Circuits. — In  any  jump  spark  system, 
two  distinct  circuits  are  necessary : 

1.  A  primary  or  low  tension  circuit, 

2.  A  secondary  or  high  tension  circuit. 

The  primary  circuit  is  composed  of,  i,  a  source  of  current  sup- 
ply, 2,  a  timer,  3,  a  switch  and  4,  the  primary  winding  of  an  in- 
duction coil.  These  elements  are  joined  in  series,  the  circuit  be- 
ing completed  by  a  ground  return. 

The  secondary  circuit  includes  i.  the  spark  plug  and  2,  the  secondary 
winding  of  the  coil.  One  end  of  the  secondary  winding  is  connected  to  the 
insulated  electrode  of  the  spark  phig;  the  other  end  is  grounded  to  the 
metal  of  the  engine ;  as  illustrated  in  fig.  207  to  be  described  in  detail  later. 
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In  high   tension   ignition,   there   are  several   systems   among  > 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  using : 

.  Plain  coils  with  contact  makers  or  contact  breakers. 

.  Plain  coils  with  mechanical  vibrators. 

.  Vibrator  coils, 

.  Plain  coils  with  master  vibrators.  _ 

.  Single  coils  with  distrlhutem-.l  synchronous  IgniHoni 


i  wft  h' 


battery,  coil,  1 ...    ._ 

with  the  magneto  is  fitted  ■ _ 

from  battery  to  magneto  or  vice  ^ 
atop  the  motor.  The  push  button  I 
Bwlteh   turned   to  the  ■— " -'■"- 


-..   This 

u  neiuy  high  tension  magneto, 
lugs.  The  special  coU  furnished 
wo  point  switch,  used  to  switch 
rsa,  or  disconnect  from  either  to 


s    simply    turned    througl 

Instead     of     the     maRne._      

■     ■■  9  that  ol  the  crank  shaft  f 


I  the  battery   is   used,   the 

ill   and   distributer   ot   the 

The    speed    of    the 

_ _-  .,  ft  for  a  two  cylinder 

motor,  apu  iwite  tiiu  crank  shaft  speed  tor  four  cylinders. 

6.  High  tension  magnetos. 

7.  Coil  spark  plugs. 

8.  Special  igniting  devices. 

These  several  systems  will  now  be  taken  up  in  the  order  given 
with  a  brief  explanation  of  each. 
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Ignition  with  Plain  Coils. — The  first  high  tension  system  to 
attain  popularity  was  the  single  spark  system  using  a  plain  coil 
and  contact  maker.  This  being  the  simplest  method  of  produc- 
ing a  secondary  spark,  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  several  prin- 
ciples involved  in  jump  spark  or  high  tension  ignition. 

Fig,  207  is  a  wiring  diagram  showing  the  connections.  In  the  figure 
the  primary  and  secondary  windings  of  a  plain  coil  are  shown  separated 
instead  of  overlapping,  so  that  the  circuits  may  be  easily  traced.  As 
before  stated,  two  distinct  circuits  are  necessary  to  produce  a  jump  spark, 
1,  the  primary,  and,  2,  the  secondary. 

The  operation  is  as  follows :  the  primary  switch  is  iirsl  closed  and  then 
the  engine  cranked.  As  the  piston  approaches  the  upper  dead  centre  00 
the  compression  stroke,  the  nose  of  the  contact  maker  cam  engages  the 
blade  and  brings  the  contact  points  together,  thus  completing  the  primary 
circuit.  Current  now  flows  from  the  plus  terminal  of  the  battery,  through 
the  switch,  thence  to  the  metal  of  the  engine  and  to  the  blade  of  the 
contact  maker.  From  this  point  it  flows  through  the  insulated  Screw, 
lead  and  primary  winding  of  the  coil,  and  thence  through  the  return  wire 
to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  battery,  thus  completing  the  circuit.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

The  action  of  the  cam  allows  the  contact  points  to  touch  each  other 
for  only  a  very  short  time.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  primary 
and  secondary  wires  do  not  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  both  having 
an  insulating  covering. 

The  momentary  current  flowing  in  the  primary  winding,  induces  a 
current  of  high  pressure  in  the  secondary  winding,  but  which  flows  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  primary  current  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 
This  induced  current  flows  from  one  end  of  the  secondary  winding,  to 
the  metal  of  the  engine  and  the  ground  electrode  of  the  spark  plug.  It 
then  produces  a  spark  by  jumping  the  air  gap,  thence  it  returns  from  the 
insulated  electrode  of  the  plug  to  the  secondary  winding  of  the  coil,  com- 
pleting the  circuit 

Instead  of  a  contact  maker,  this  system  may  be  operated  by  a  contact 
breaker.  With  this  device,  the  primary  circuit  remains  closed  except  at 
the  lime  of  the  spark.  It  is  evident  that  the  primary  current  will  flow  for 
a  much  longer  interval  with  a  contact  breaker  than  with  a  current  maker. 
This  closed  circuit  working  of  the  contact  breaker  is  necessary  with  some 
forms  of  engines  running  at  unusually  high  speeds  in  order  to  allow  suf- 
ficient time,  as  before  explained,  for  the  magnetic  flux  in  the  core  of  the 
coil  to  attain  a  density  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  spark  at  the  pli^ 
points. 

Ignition  with  Mechanical  Vibrators. — The  view  held  by 
some  that  a  series  of  sparks  closely  following  each  other  is  more 
effective  for  ignition  than  a  single  spark,  led  first  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  mechanical  vibrator.     This  system  employs  a  plain 
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coil  and  is  identical  with  the  one  just  described  with  the  exception 
that  in  place  of  the  make  or  break  timing  device,  a  mechanical 
vibrator  is  used  which  gives  a  succession  of  sparks  for  firing 
each  charge. 

Ignition  with  Vibrator  Coiis— A  more  refined  method  of 
producing  a  series  of  sparks  for  igniting  the  charge  is  by  the 
use  of  vibrator  coils.  The  magnetic  vibrator  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment on  the  mechanically  operated  device  as  it  vibrates  with 


_  .,„    magneto 

The  primar/,  or  low 
Hecondary  or  hlKh 
Rpark   plugs  by  the 


greater  rapidity  and  is  capable  of  delicate  adjustment.  This  sys- 
tem which  is  extensively  used  is  illustrated  in  fig.  208.  which  is  a 
wiring  diagram  for  a  four  cylinder  engine.  The  dotted  rectan- 
gle represents  the  casing  of  a  quadruple  or  four  unit  secondary 
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coil.  The  heavy  lines  show  the  primary  circuit,  the  fine  lines,  the 
secondary  windings  of  the  coils,  and  the  double  hnes  the  leads  of 
insulated  wire  to  the  spark  plugs. 

In  Ihe  coil  connections  it  should  be  noted  that  the  adjustable  contact 
screw  of  each  vibrator  is  connected  by  a  common  wire  terminating  at  the 
two-way  switch;  also,  in  each  unit,  one  end  of  the  secondary  winding  is 
connected  to  that  end  of  the  primary,  leading  to  the  vibrator  blade.  These 
common  connections  simplify  the  external  wiring,  as  otherwise  there 
would  be  four  binding  posts  for  each  uniL 

The  two-waj'  switch  just  referred  to  permits  the  current  supply  to  be 
taken  from  either  of  two  sources,  such  as  a  battery  and  a  magneto. 
Current  i=  supplied  by  the  battery  when  the  switch  is  in  the  position  shown 
in  the  figure.  By  turning  the  switch  to  the  right,  a  current  from  the 
magneto   will  be  furnished. 

With  (he  battery  in  the  circuit  and  the  timer  in  the  position  shown,  the 
operation  is  as  follows : 

Current  flows  from  the  positive  terminal  of  the  battery,  to  the  switch, 
thence,  to  the  contact  screw  of  coil  number  two.  From  here,  it  flows 
through  the  vibrator  blade,  primary  winding'  of  the  coil  timer  and  the 
metal  of  the  engine,  and  returns  to  the  battery.  The  priniary  circuit  is 
alternately  opened  and  closed  with  great  rapidity  by  the  vibrator  so  long 
as  the  rotor  of  the  timer  is  in  contact  with  terminal  2.  During  this  in- 
terval, a  series  of  high  tension  currenls  are  induced  in  the  secondary 
circuit  producing  a  succession  of  sparks. 

These  currents  flow  through  the  secondary  winding  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  primary  current.  At  each  interruption  of  the 
primary  current,  an  induced  high  tension  current  flows  through  the  sec- 
ondary winding,  to  the  spark  plug,  across  the  gap  producing  a  spark 
and  returns  through  the  metal  of  the  engine,  timer  and  back  to  the  coiL 

As   the   rotor  of  the  timer   revolves   it   touches   each  of  the   stationary 
contacts  and  in  so  doing  the  above  cycle  is  repealed  for  each  cylinder  in  , 
V  the  order  of  firing,  as  wired. 

Ignition  with  a  Master  Vibrator. — In  a  multi-unit  coil  there 
is  a  vibrator  for  each  unit,  all  of  which  may  be  operated  by  a 
single  or  master  vibrator.  The  advantage  of  such  a  system  is 
that  there  is  but  one  vibrator  to  keep  in  adjustment,  since  this 
vibrator  serves  for  all  the  cylinders ;  whereas,  with  one  for  each 
unit,  all  have  to  be  kept  in  adjustment  and  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  several  adjustments  is  a  considerable  factor. 

In  fig.  209  is  shown  a  master  vibrator  coil.  This  has  but  one  vibrator  V 
for  the  four  units  of  the  coil,  these  being  designated  respectively  C,  C,  C, 
C,  and  each  consisting  of  a  primary  winding  P  and  a  secondary  wind- 
ing S. 

The  primary  windir^s  are  all  united  in  parallel  at  the  top  by  a  wire 
W,  and  with  die  lower  ends  connecting  respectively  with  the  segments  of 
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the  timer  T.  The  primary  winding  MP  which  operates  the  vibrator 
V  is  in  series  with  this  winding,  the  wire  WT  connecting  from  the  battery 
and  passing  directly  through  the  master  primary  MP.  The  four  con- 
densers, Ci,  Ca,  C3  and  C4,  are  in  parallel  with  the  primary  windings. 
Each  of  the  secondary  windings  S  connects  direct  to  the  spark  pings, 
designated  respectively  Hi,  H2,  H3  and  H4. 

Fig.  210  illustrates  the  Splitdorf  master  vibrator,  in  which  the  four  coils 
are  designated  1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  a  fifth  unit  V  in  the  left  end  of  the  box, 
contains  the  master  vibrator.  The  four  primary  windings  connect  direct 
by  the  wires  P  with  the  timer,  and  the  secondaries  are  connected  direct 
with  the  plugs.  The  internal  wirings  of  all  of  the  primaries  are  in 
parallel  with  the  electro  magnet  in  the  unit  V  which  operates  the  master 
vibrator. 


Fig.  209.— CI1 


I  master  vibrator  coil.    B,  la  the  battery; 

to.,    the    condensers:     P.    the    primary 

'     "      -s;     HI,    H2,    etc.,    the    spark 


Synchronous    Ignition. — This   system   employs  a   distributer 

and  a  single  coil  for  a  number  of  cylinders.  It  is  called  "syn- 
chronous" for  the  following  reason:  when  a  mult! -cylinder  en- 
gine has  a  coil  unit  for  each  cylinder,  it  requires  the  adjustment 
of  several  vibrators.     Now,  the  time  required  by  the  vibrator  to 
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act  is  variable  with  the  adjustment,  and  with  slight  differences  in 
construction,  hence,  of  the  several  vibrators,  perhaps  no  two  will 
act  in  exactly  the  same  time.  Consequently,  though  in  the  ordi- 
nary multiple  coil  system  the  closing  of  the  primary  circuits  may 
occur  at  exactly  corresponding  moments  for  all  of  the  cylinders, 
the  production  of  the  spark  of  ignition  will  be  more  or  less  "out," 
owing  to  the  variation  in  the  "lag"  of  the  different  vibrators. 

With  a  distributer  and  single  coil,  the  lag  is  the  same  for  all 
the  cylinders,  hence,  the  application  of  the  word  synchronous. 

Fig.  £11  is  a  wiring  diagram  showing  the  connections  of  a  synchronous 
system;  for  clearness,  the  two  windings  of  the  coil  are  shown  separated 
from  each  other  and  for  the  same  reason  also  the  primary  and  secondary 
elements  of  the  distributer  are  separated. 


.... ...„ ___or.     The   primary 

t  with  the  timer  and  the  secondary  wires  S  with  the 
3  shows  the  battery  connections. 

The  primary  rotor  of  the  distributer  being  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
stationary  segments,  the  path  of  the  primary  current  is  as  follows :  from 
the  plus  terminal  of  the  battery  to  the  metal  of  the  engine,  through  the 
primary  element  of  the  distributer  and  the  primary  winding  of  the  coil ; 
thence  to  the  virbrator  blade,  contact  screw  and  back  to  the  battery  by  the 
return  wire  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  During  the  time  the  primary 
rotor  is  in   contact   with   the   stationary   segment,   the   primary   circuit   is 
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opened  and  closed  with  great  frequency  by  the  vibrator.  This  produces 
a  series  of  induced  currents  in  a  reverse  direction  through  the  secondary 
winding  of  the  coil. 

Each  secondary  segment  of  the  distributer  being  wired  to  one  of  the 
spark  plugs,  the  rotor  during  its  revolution  brings  each  plug  into  the 
secondary  circuit  in  the  order  indicated  in  (he  diagram.  As  shown,  the 
secondary  rotor  is  in  contact  with  segment  number  two  which  causes  the 
induced  current  to  flow  from  the  secondary  winding,  through  the  dis- 


Brttery 


Fig.  Sll. — Dlasrain  Illustrating:  the  principles  of  aynchronouH  tgnitlon. 
For  clearneea  the  primary  and  Becondary  elementa  of  both  the  coll 
and  the  distributer  are  shown  aeparated.  When  the  primary  rotor 
ot  the  distributer  completes  the  primary  circuit,  current  from  the 
battery  flows  and  the  vibrator  operates,  making  and  breaking  the 
current  with  great  frequency.  A  high  tension  current,  made  up  of 
_    ___,..    .,   [mpulaea.   Is   Induced   In   the  secondary  circuit  and  ais- 


tribut 


by    1 


cylinders  In  the  proper  order  ot  tlrlngr. 


I   revolution    to   the   several 


tributer.  thence  to  the  spark  plug,  across  the  gap,  through  the  metal 
of  the  engine  and  back  to  the  coil  by  the  return  wire  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows. 

One  end  of  the  secondary  winding  is  usually  connected  to  one  end 
of  the  primary  winding  instead  of  making  a  separate  connection  to  the 
metal  of  (he  engine.  This  simplifies  the  wiring  by  having  one  common 
ground  connection. 
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In  adopting  a  coil  for  use  with  a  distributer,  the  one  should  be  selected 
which  gives  the  required  spark  with  the  least  primary  current,  and  which 
shows  freedom  from  vibrator  trouble  and  the  minimum  effect  on  the 
points  after  a  continuous  closed  circuit  test  of  at  least  ten  hours.  No  coil 
has  been  produced  which  will  not  in  time  show  some  pitting  of  the  vi- 
brator points,  especially  if  the  direction  of  the  primary  current  be  always 
the  same.  A  coil  worked  from  a  four  point  distributer  will  show  a  given 
amount  of  pitting  in  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  time  required  to 
produce  the  same  effect  if  the  coil  be  one  of  four  coils  operated  from 

It  is  good  judgment  to  carry  a  spare  coil  unit,  no  matter  which  system 
is  used,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  so  that  no  time  need  be 
lost  if  a  change  be  required. 

In  connecting  up  batteries  and  coils  it  is  recommended  that  the  vibrator 

screws  be  made  "positive,"  so  that  whatever  platinum  is  carried  away  by 

the  arc  may  be  taken  from  the  screw  and  deposited  upon  the  contact  point 

of  the  vibrator.     The  theory  is  that  the  screw  is   cheaper  and  easier  to 

replace  than  is  the  vibrator,  and  that,  with  this  arrangement,  the  vibrator 

point  builds  up  rather  than  wears  away,  requiring  only  the  smoothing  off 

of  the  extra  metal  deposited  upon  it  to  keep  it  in  conditioa 

/"    The  very   slight  wear  produced   upon   vibrators   operated   from  i 

/     synchronous  alternaling  current   mapietos   from  which  the  current   I.   ... 

/       each  direction  for  one-half  of  the  time,  in  the  aggregate,  is  well  known. 

Hence,  when  a  battery  is  used,  if  the  operator  would  periodicallj"  change 

1    1       the  direction  of  the  current  flow  by  reversing  the  two  battery  wires  con- 

\      necting  the  one  which  has  gone  to  the  positive  pole,  to  the  negative  and 

\    vice  versa,  he  will  find  that  the  wear  of  the  vibrator  points  is  reduced  to 

Magneto  Ignition. — There  are  numerous  types  of  magnetos 
used  for  igniting  purposes.  In  the  several  systems,  therefore,  dif- 
ferent methods  of  wiring  are  required.  In  the  true  high  tension 
and  the  self-contained  types  where  the  coil  and  condenser  are  a 
part  of  the  magneto,  the  number  of  external  connections  is  less 
than  with  those  having  the  coil  in  a  separate  box.  One  advant- 
age of  magneto  ignition  is  that  it  does  not  require  hand  advance 
of  the  spark.  The  intensity  of  a  magneto  current  increases  with 
the  speed,  hence,  when  running  slowly  the  spark  produced  in  the 
cylinder  will  be  weak  and  the  charge  will  be  ignited  slowly.  At 
high  speeds  the  strength  of  the  current  being  greater,  causes  the 
charge  to  ignite  more  rapidly — this  charge  produces  an  effect 
equivalent  to  advancing  the  spark. 

In  starting  an  engine  equipped  solely  with  a  magneto,  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  the  crank  much  faster  than  when  a  battery  is  used,  because  the 

2  must  be  turned  at  a  certain  speed  to  generate   the  required 
Due  to  the   refinement  of  design  this   factor  has  been   reduced 

;t  magnetos  will  give  a  spark  suflicient  for  ignition  even  if  the 

i  be  revolved  quite  slowly. 
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The  spark  plugs  commonly  used  for  battery  ignition  are  not  well 
adapted  to  a  magneto,  as  the  current  furnished  by  the  latter  is  stronger. 
The  greater  heat  of  the  current  tends  to  burn  the  slender  points  thought 
necessary,  therefore,  with  a  magneto  they  must  be  larger  for  satisfactory 
working.  The  gap  of  a  magneto  plug  should  be  less  than  that  of  a  coil 
plug,  because  the  current,  while  of  greater  amperage  and  heating  value, 
is  of  less  voltage  than  with  a  battery  system.  The  gap  should  not  be 
more  than  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  most  efficient  magneto  plugs 
have  several  points,  so  that  when  the  distance  between  one  set  becomes 
too  great  the  spark  will  take  place  between  another  set. 

In  magneto  ignition,  an  important  point  is  that  the  revolving  switch 
which  distributes  the  secondary  current,  and  the  contact  breaker  should  be 
kept  clean. 

In  fig.  212  is  illustrated  a  magneto  ignition  system  which  also 
has  a  storage  battery  for  a  second  source  of  current. 

A  Bosch  magneto  is  shown  at  the  left.  It  is  of  the  true  high  tension 
type  but  differs  from  the  standard  rotary  armature  type  in  .two  respects, 
I,  the  high  tension  connections  are  slightly  altered,  and  2,  an  additional 
contact  breaker  is  provided  for  the  battery  so  that  the  magneto  will  serve 
also  as  a  timer  for  the  battery,  while  the  secondary  timing  device  on  the 
magneto  is  used  for  both  the  magneto  and  the  battery  current.  All  other 
details  of  the  magneto  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  machines. 

For  battery  ignition  a  special  dash  coil  is  provided,  having  a  self-con- 
tained switch  and  button  for  bringing  a  magnetic  vibrator  into  the  circuit 
when  desired.  The  vibrator  is  only  brought  into  operation  for  starting 
the  engine  from  the  seat.  After  starting,  the  vibrator  is  cut  out  and  the 
interruption  of  the  current,  effected  by  mechanical  means,  hence,  there  is 
no  lag  in  the  operation  of  the  interrupter,  as  with  magnetic  vibrators.  If 
there  be  any  mixture  in  the  cylinder,  the  engine  can  be  started  from  the 
seat  by  pressing  the  button.    ■ 

The  switch  handle  which,  projects  through  a  slot  in  the  casing  of  the 
coil,  locks  in  three  positions  by  a  spring,  the  positions  being  designated 
respectively,  as  "Magneto,"  "Off"  and  "Battery."  The  wiring  connections 
are  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  "  ','    _ 

Ig:nition  with  CoH  Spark  Plugs. — In  this  -^tem  the  ignit- 
ing or  firing  device  consists  of  a  coiftbineS  spM-k.'pliig- ,and  in- 
duction coil;  the  latter  being  encased  in  mica  ahd-h^.rmetisally 
sealed.  Outside  this  is  a  metal  cover  that  protects  and  supports 
the  whole.  The  ends  of  the  primary  winding  are  connected  to 
binding  posts  on  top  of  the  casing.  The  two  electrodes  of  the 
plug  form  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  winding.  A  master 
vibrator  and  condenser  are  contained  in  a  separate  box. 


Fig,  213  is  a  wiring  diagram,  showing  the 
der  engine  fitted  with  coil  spark  plugs.  The  current  supply  may  be^ 
either  battery  or  magneto  as  illustrated.  It  should  be  noted  that  i: 
wiring,   only    the   primary   circuit   is    exposed.     The  plug   shown   it 
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illustration  has  no  ground  connection  of  the  secondary  terminals,  that  is, 
botti  electrodes  are  insulated.  The  connections  of  the  circuit  may  be 
easily  understood  from  the  figure. 

A  modification  of  the  plug  Just  described  is  one  having  a  ground  return 
for  tx>th  the  primary  and  secondary  currents.  In  Other  respects  the- 
wiring  does  not  differ. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  coil  plug  system  is  the  elimination  oi 
secondary  leakage  due  to  imperfect  insulation  or  Hertz  VMVe;  also  ac- 
cessibility secured  by  the  separation  of  coil  and  condenser  and  simplified 
wiring. 

Double  Ignition  Systems. — Some  automobiles  are  equipped 
with  two  independent  means  of  ignition,  liaving  no  parts  in  com- 
mon, thus  if  anything  happen  to  one  system,  the  other  may  \x 
brought  into  use.  Double  ignition  makes  a  delay  on  account  of 
ignition  troubles,  a  remote  probability;  as  a  guard  against  dis- 
ablement, it  is  one  step  farther  than  the  dual  system  in  which 
the  two  modes  of  ignition  are  not  independent. 


Pio.  Sia.^Wtrlng  diagram 
sround  connectton  tor 
nected  fnstCle  directly 
elBctrodes  being  insula 


a  coll  apark  pluff  system.  There  Ib  no 
!  secondary  terminals;    aa  these  are  eon- 

the    electrodes   of   the   apark   plug,   both 

A  condenaer  and  vibrator  are  placed  In 

t   of   the   flKure,      In    this   system   only   the 

primary  circuit  la  exposed. 

...s  lo  be  found  in  double  ignition,  one  make 
of  car  being  fitted  with  both  the  make  and  break  and  the  jump  spark 
systems. 


There  are  many  combinati 
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Fig.  214  illustrates  the  double  ignition  as  furnished  with  the  Peerless 
cars.  An  Eisemann  low  tension  magneto  is  used  as  one  source  of  current 
supply;  the  current  passes  through  an  induction  coil  on  the  dash,  giving  a 
high  tension  current  at  the  spark  plugs.  In  addition  to  the  magneto  and 
entirely  separated  therefrom  is  the  battery  system.  All  wires  are  connected 
with  theinienninals  by  spring  attachment.  By  means  of  a  rubber  wire  bar, 
the  method  of  wiring  is  improved  with  respect  to  shortening  the  length 
of  wires  aad  retaining  them  in  a  desirable  position. 

Another,  example  of  double  ignition  is  thai  employed  on  the  National 
cars  as  shown  in  fig.  215.  One  system  consists  of  a  synchronous  drive, 
high  tension  magneto,  wired  direct  to  the  spark  plugs;  the  other  is  com- 
posed of  a  storage  battery,  single  coil  and  distributer. 


FiC  214.— A  double  tgnltlon  system  with  two  sets  of  «p&rk  plUKS  as 
fitted  on  Peerless  cars.  The  current  which  Is  furnished  by  an 
Eisemann  low  tension  magneto  passes  through  an  Induction  coll  on 
tbe  dash,  giving  a  hlgti  tension  current  at  the  spark  plugs.  In 
addition  to  the  magnelo,  and  entirely  Independent  Is  a  battery  system 
of  iKnttion  operating  the  second  set  of  spark  plugs.  The  large 
^..  ., -|B  necessary  is  somewhat  slmpllfled  by  the  use 
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Special  Igniting  Devices. — The  fact  that  ignition  could  be 
made  reliable  and  certain,  as  well  as  more  nearly  synchronous,  by 
the  single  spark  as  caused  by  the  magneto,  has  influenced  several 
seekers  after  battery  economy  with  coil  ignition  to  develop  and 
place  on  the  market  devices  in  which  a  single  break  in  the  pri- 
mary circuit  is  caused  mechanically  at  each  instant  at  which 
charge  ignition  is  desired  within  the  several  engine  cylinders. 

These  "single-break"  coil  systems  embody,  in  their  most  highly 


Fio.  2]B.— Wiring  31i 
iKnttlon  Bystem  ■ 
-•  1  high    — ■■■ 


developed  forms,  a  single  plain  coil,  a  secondary  timing  device 
for  the  induced  high  tension  current  and  a  timer  or  circuit- 
breaker  which  causes  a  sharp  break  in  the  circuit  of  the  primary 
coil  winding  each  time  an  ignition  spark  is  required.  After  the 
coil  itself,  the  circuit  breaker  is  the  chief  component  of  single  coil 
systems  with 'distributer,  desired  to  produce  but  one  spark  per 
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ignition.  Upon  it  depends  the  effectiveness  of  the  spark,  and  in 
some  measure  also  the  current  consumed  in  the  coil  in  producing 
it. 

In  consideration  of  battery  economy,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circuit 
breaker  make  only  a  sufficiently  long  contact  to  secure  the  proper  building 
up  of  the  magnetic  field  about  the  coil  windings,  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  break.  Because  of  this,  it  is  usual  so  to  set  the  adjustable  point  of 
the  breaker  that  the  conlact  duration  is  the  minimum  with  which  a  proper 
igniting  spark  can  be  secured.  In  single  spark  systems,  the  circuit  is  both 
made  and  broken  by  mechanical  means,  and  there  is  therefore  no  mag- 
netic lag  at  the  period  of  the  break  as  in  vibrator  coils. 

Formerly  dry  cells  gave  satisfaction  with  one  or  two  cyHnder  engines, 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  four  and  six  cylinder  eneine,  it  was 
found  that  the  increased  current  consumption  causea  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  battery.  On  this  account  the  storage  cell,  of  greater 
first  cost  but  of  longer  life,  was  substituted.  Since  single  break  igniting 
devices  have  been  in  use,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  proper 
treatment  the  dry  cell  battery  can  be  made  to  give  as  good  service  as  can 
any  other  type  of  battery. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  use  of  special  igniting  devices,  a  few  of  these 
will  now  be  described. 

Atwater  Kent  Spark  Generator. — ^This  device  produces  one 
contact  only  for  each  ignition.  The  duration  of  this  contact  is 
just  long  enough  to  enable  the  coil  to  build  up  for  the  desired 
length  of  spark,  and  it  is  the  same  whether  the  engine  runs  fast 
or  slow.  By  turning  the  contact  screw,  which  is  the  only  thing 
adjustable  about  the  apparatus,  the  duration  of  contact  may  be 
varied  within  limits,  and  a  longer  or  shorter  spark  produced  at 
will. 

Briefly  described  the  Atwater  Kent  device  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements : 

(a)  A  non-vibrator  jump  spark  coil  of  highly  efficient  and 
durable  construction.  (&)  Condenser,  (c)  Mechanical  con- 
tact maker  in  the  primary  circuit,  driven  by  suitable  connection 
from  the  engine,  (d)  High  tension  distributer,  (e)  Spark 
advancing  device.  {/)  Button  for  starting  "on  the  spark."  (g) 
Individual  cut-outs  for  testing  the  cylinders  separately. 

Of  these  elements,  the  contact  maker,  distributer,  and  spark  advancer 
are  carried  by  a  single  vertical  shaft,  which  runs  in  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  case  containing  the  coil  and  condenser.  This  case  is  bolted  on  the 
dash,  in  easy  reach  of  the  driver,  and  the  general  arrangement  is  shown 
in  Fig.  216-1. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  primary  contact  is  made,  Is  illustrated  in 
figs.  3i6-3  and  216-3  which  show  a  plan  view  of  the  contact  maker  and  por- 
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tions  thereof  with  the  cover  removed  and  the  shaft  in  different  positions. 
The  moving  parts  are  the  shaft  itself.  A,  tig.  217.  the  snapper  B,  and  the 
pivoted  contact  arm  C 

The  shaft  carries  four — or  six  for  a  six  cylinder  engine— milled  notches, 
forming  a  ratchet  which  engages  the  daw  at  the  end  of  the  snapper. 
The  lattefi  which  is  shown  separately  in  fig.  217  is  a  light  piece  of 
tempered  steel  which  is  guided  by  slots  in  the  bronze  base  D^  and  is 


—sectional 

3.    contact    maker:      i.    secondary    distributer;      B.    spark 
device;    e.   starting  button;    7,   Individual   cut  outs   for 
cylinders  separatery. 

pulled  by  the  spring  F,  against  a  spring  wire  stop  G,  when  released  from 

engagement  with  the  notches  on  the  shaft.    The  contact  arm  C,  is  likewise 
held  normally  in  the  position  shown  by  the  tension  of  spring  H, 

The  shaft,  turning  counter  clockwise,  draws  the  snapper  into  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  216^2,  and  the  claw  of  the  snapper  when  released  rides 
up  on  the  rounded  part  of  the  shaft  as  shown  in  Fig.  216-3  acting  thereby 
as  a  wedge  between  the  shaft  and  the  steel  hook  I  of  the  contact  arm. 
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which  is  pivoted  at  J.  The  contact  ami  is  thus  oscillated  to  produce  con- 
tact between  a  platinum  point  in  the  flat  copper  spring  K,  and  the 
stationary  insulated  contact  screw  L. 

As  the  snapper  continues  its  motion,  it  releases  the  hook  I,  thereby 
permitting  the  contact  arm  to  rebound  and  break  contact.  The  snapper 
then  comes  to  rest  in  its  normal  position.  Fig.  217  and  the  contact  arm 
resumes  its  position  of  rest  against  the  stop.  With  the  engagement  of  the 
snapper  by  the  next  tooth  of  the  ratchet,  the  process  is  repeated. 

The  timing  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  216-1.  The  brass  blades  which  deliver 
the  secondary  current  to  the  cable  terminals  are  insulated  from  the  rest 
of  the  shaft ;  and  the  terminals  themselves  are  protected  by  weather-proof 
insulation.  As  the  blades  do  not  touch  the  terminals,  there  is  no  wear. 
Opposite  each  terminal  is  an  outside  spring  button,  by  pressing  which 
the  spark  may  be  grounded  for  testing  the  cylinders. 

Ignition  is  advanced  or  retarded  by  means  of  a  spiral  sleeve  beneath 
the  case,  which  rotates  the  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  through  a  suitable 
angle.  To  start  "on  the  spark,"  the  button  B.  Fig.  216-I  is  pressed.  This 
short  circuits  the  contact  maker  and  produces  a  spark  ia  the  Cylinder  in 
communication  with  the  distributer  at  the  time. 


Pio,  217. — Contact  maker  of  Atwater  Kent  sparit  generator.    The  moving 

C.  The  shaft  carries  four— or  six  for  a  ais  cylfnder  engine — rallied 
notches  forming  a  ratchet  which  engages  the  claw  at  the  end  of 
tha  snapper  B.    The  operation  of  tlie  device  ia  explained  in  the  text. 

Pittsfield  Acme  Igniter. — An  outside  coil  is  employed  with 
this  device,  but  it  is  designed  for  attachment  to  the  timer  shaft 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  timer.  The  period  of  contact  is  con- 
stant and  independent  of  the  speed  of  the  engine.  A  cam  serves 
to  actuate  the  circuit  breaker  parts,  and  the  constant  period  of 
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contact  is  secured  through  causing  the  movable  contact  point  to 
oscillate  under  the  influence  of  a  pair  of  flat  springs;  after  its  re- 
lease by  the  cam. 

The  action  of  the  oscillating  parts  will  be  the  same  no  matter  at  what 
speed  the  actuating  cam  is  run,  since  contact  is  made  and  broken  by  the 
action  of  these  flat  springs  after  the  cam  has  released  the  breaker  point 
carrying:  narL  The  cam  simply  compresses  one  of  the  springs,  and  the 
circuit  IS  Both  made  and  broken  by  spring  action  alone.  The  distributer 
rotor  is  driven  by  the  circuit  breaker  rotor  and  is  mounted  within  an 
upper  insulating  part  which  fully  encloses  the  circuit  breaker. 


n«.  218.— The  Perfex  ignition  system.  The  Iffnltors  consist  of  coil  spark 
plugs,  each  liavlng  one  electrode  grounded.  A  box  shown  to  the  left 
contains  the  vLbrator  and  condenser.  In  this  method  of  lynltlon  the 
primary  wiring  only  is  exposed. 

American  Igniter. — In  the  operation  of  this  igniter  no  ex- 
ternal coil  is  used.  It  is  intended  for  mounting  on  the  timer 
shaft  in  the  usual  manner.  The  body  consists  of  a  cylindrical, 
insulating,  enclosing  part  into  which  the  secondary  coil  winding 
fits.  The  latter  is  formed  up  on  a  spool  of  insulating  material, 
and  its  connections  are  made  through  metal  blocks  which  register 
in  the  case  and  complete  the  secondary  circuit  without  the  use 
of  binding  posts.  The  coil  core  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  iron 
wires,  and  the  primary  winding  surrounds  it,  the  two  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  before  mentioned  body  casing. 

The  circuit  breaker,  of  the  single  break  type  is  mounted  on  the  under 
face  of  the  body  and  operated  by  a  multiple  cam  self  contained  with 
the  ignitor  shaft,  which  latter  is  carried  in  annular  ball  bearings.  The 
cam  operates  against  a  roller  ended  lever  which  carries  a  contact  point 
This  point  makes  the  circuit  flirough  a  second  point  carried  by  an  adjust- 
able screw.  The  point  itself  telescopes  into  the  adjusting  screw  and  is 
backed  by  a  light  spring.  This  construction  causes  ihe  light  spring  to  be 
compressed  by  the  action  of  (he  cam.  and  increases  the  speed  of  the  parts 
at  the  instant  of  the  break,  since  the  break  proper  is  made  at  a  point  about 
midway  in  the  travel  of  the  breaker  lever,  when  its  speed  is  highest 
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Ignition  Troubles. — To  successfully  cope  with  ignition  trou- 
bles there  are  two  requisites,  i,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
sj-stem  used  and,  2,  a  well  ordered  course  of  procedure  in  looking 
for  the  source  of  trouble.  In  many  ignition  systems,  the  chief 
difficuhy  encountered  in  the  location  of  defects  arises  from  the 
fact  that  faults  in  different  portions  of  the  circuit  sometimes  make 
themselves  manifest  by  the  same  symptoms.  If  each  defect  had 
its  individual  symptom,  locating  the  trouble  would  be  compara- 
tively easy,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  find  the 
defective  parts.  In  general  the  following  method  should  be 
adopted  to  locate  possible  derangements : 

r.  Examine  the  source  of  current  supply;  it  a  battery,  test  each  cell 
separately  and  remove  any  found  to  tie  weak.  When  a  magneto  is  used, 
disconnect  the  drive  and  turn  armature  by  hand,  if  the  field  magnets  have 
not  lost  their  strength  ihe  armature  should  turn  perceptibly  hard  during 
certain  portions  of  each  revolution. 

2.  Examine  the  primary  circuit  for  breaks  in  its  continuity,  see  that  all 
bright  and  firmly  held  together  by  the  binding  screws; 
~'  should  be  cleaa 


4.  See  that  the  vibrator  contacts  are 
ment  correct.  With  this  preliminary 
be  tested. 


Testing. — Remove  the  spark  plug  and  lay  it  on  the  cylinder 
without  disconnecting  the  lead  to  the  insulated  electrode;  the 
body  of  the  plug  only  should  touch  the  metal  of  the  cylinder. 
Crank  the  engine  and  note  if  a  spark  passes  at  the  gap.  The 
spark  should  be  "fat"  if  everything  be  in  good  condition;  if  a 
weak  spark  be  produced  it  may  be  due  to  either  a  loose  terminal, 
run  down  battery  or  badly  adjusted  vibrator.  When  no  spark 
can  be  obtained  the  entire  system  must  be  examined  and  tested, 
beginning  at  the  battery.  In  a  multi -cylinder  engine  a  faulty 
spark  plug  may  be  located  as  follows : 

Remove  the  nuts  from  the  top  of  the  plugs,  leaving  the  high  tension 
wires  upon  them.  Start  the  engine,  and  then  disconnect  and  ground  all 
wires  except  one,  then  run  the  engine  on  one  cylinder  only.     If  after  a 
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5ood  test  at  various  engine  speeds,  no  misfiring  occur,  it  can  be  taken 
■>r  panted  that  the  plug  is  sound.  Proceed  In  this  manner  with  the 
remaining  plugs. 

When  a  multi-unit  coil  is  used,  a  faulty  plug  may  be  located  by  holding 
down  all  the  vibrator  blades  but  one  so  that  only  one  spark  plug  operates. 
By  running  each  cylinder  separately  by  this  means  it  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained which  plug  is  defective.  Some  coils  are  provided  with  little  knobs 
for  cutting  out  cylinders  in  the  manner  just  described. 

Breaks  in  the  Wiring. — An  entire  break  is  more  easily  found 
than  a  partial  one.  To  test  for  an  entire  break,  place  the  engine 
upon  the  sparking  point,  close  primary  switch  and  touch  the  two 


1     s 
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9. — Section  through  ths  Slmms-Bosch  hlKh  U 
nature  ahalt;  B,  curved  arm  carrying  htfili  t 
pporttng  screw;    D.  adjusting  contact  breaker 
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terminals  of  the  suspected  wire  with  a  test  wire.  A  flow  of  cur- 
rent indicates  a  break.  A  partial  break,  or  one  held  together  by 
the  insulation  may  sometimes  be  located  by  bending  the  wire 
sharply  at  successive  points  along  Hs  length,  the  engine  being  at 
the  sparking  point  and  the  switch  closed  as  before. 
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Primary  Short  Circuits. — Disconnect  the  primary  wires  from 
the  coil,  leaving  the  ends  out  of  contact  with  anything.  Now 
touch  the  switch  points  momentarily,  if  any  spark  appear  there 
is  a  short  circuit.  A  short  circuit  may  sometimes  be  removed  by 
clearing  all  wires  of  contact  with  metallic  bodies  and  by  pulling 
each  wire  away  from  others  which  were  formerly  in  contact  with 


Fjc  2i0.— Circ-utt  DIagrram  showiiiK  the  Slmms-Bosoli  high  tension 
maKneto  wired  up  to  spark  a  four  cylinder  engine.  The  secondary 
current  as  led  from  the  armature  wijdlngby^r    — '—     ■"    ' 

Thence,   through  a  carbon  l)ru ah   be „    _, 

the   front   of    the   eeoondary   distributer.    It   passes   ( 
-■  ^belng    eonveyedto   each   spark   plug   '-    


Secondary  Short  Circuits. — Disconnect  the  secondary  lead 
from  spark  plug.  Under  this  condition  the  high  tension  current 
may  sometimes  be  heard  or  seen  discharging  from  the  secondary 
wire  to  some  metallic  portion  of  the  car.  Water  in  contact  with 
the  secondary  wire  will  sometimes  cause  a  short  circuit  unless 
the  insulation  be  of  the  best  quality. 
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The  Primary  Switch. — This  portion  of  the  primary  circuit 
sometimes  causes  trouble  by  making  poor  contact.  This  is  gen- 
erally due  to  tlic  deterioration  of  the  spring  portion  of  the  metal 
which  gradually  loses  its  resiliency.  Snap  switches  somtimes  fail 
through  the  weakening  of  the  springs  which  hold  them  in  the 
"on"  or  "off"  iKisition.  The  contacts  of  a  switch  should  be  kept 
in  good  condition. 

Primary  Connections. — All  binding  posts  and  their  connec- 
tions should  be  clean  and  bright.  The  wires  should  be  firmly 
secured  to  the  binding  posts,  as  a  loose  connection  in  the  primary 
circuit  is  often  the  cause  of  irregular  misfiring  or  the  stoppii^ 
of  the  engine. 

Vibration. — Since  the  wires  are  subject  to  constant  vibration, 
a  number  of  strands  of  fine  wire  is  better  than  a  single  heavy 
wire,  as  the  latter  is  more  liable  to  be  broken.  In  securing  the 
wire  to  a  binding  post  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  strands 
are  bound,  as  a  Ie;;k  will  result  if  a  single  strand  come  in  contact 
with  any  uninsulated  metal. 

Timers.— The  revolving  part  of  a  timer  may  not  make  good 
contact  with  the  stationary  segments  on  account  of  insufficient 
pressure  or  dirt :  take  timer  apart,  thoroughly  clean  and  increase 
the  spring  pressure,  if  neces.sary. 

Distributers, — These  may  give  trouble  by,  r,  presence  of  dirt, 
z,  loose  contacts  or,  3,  division  of  the  spark;  this  latter  effect  is 
sometimes  caused  by  metallic  particles  wearing  off  the  revolving 
])art  forming  a  path  so  that  the  spark  passes  from  the  revolving 
])art  to  more  than  one  contact  segment. 

Coils. — The  part  of  a  coil  which  requires  most  frequent  atten- 
tion is  the  vibrator.  The  contact  points  are  subject  to  deteriora- 
lifin  on  account  of  the  small  spark  always  present  between  the 
points  when  the  coil  is  in  operation.  In  time,  the  points  become 
corroded  and  burned,  and  therefore  require  to  be  re-surfaced  by 
smoothing  wilh  a  fine  file. 
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the  spark  can  be  ttdvaneed,  1 .. 

1  be  indicated  by  the  position  of  a 
t  of  90  degrees  or  more.     T 


of  the  time 
engine  be  r 


engine 


Pio.  221.— A  device  for  testlnt     „  ..._    ..._   

..         ■.         —..J   higher   the   engine  speed   tlie 

nn  sucti  advance  is  posj^lble  as 
timer  apparently  capable  of 
ila  great  amount  of  advance 
le  enormous  lag  Id  vibrating 
start  vibrating,  whetlier  the 

_ . . .IS.   The  Instrument,  as  shown 

nis  advance   spark  theory   consists   of  a 
.         _  „  ]  its  cylinder  and  piston,  connecting  rod 

j.nd  crank,  but  secured  to  the  crank  pin  is  a  small  pointer  K,  which 
rotates  within  a  metal  ring  L.  clearing  It  about  Vt  Inch.  The  wires 
from  the  secondary  of  the  spark  coll  are  connected  to  the  insulated 
metal  ring  L,  and  to  the  crank  and  pointer  K.  so  the  spark  will 
lump  from  the  pointer  K  to  the  ring  L,  while  tho  engine  is  In  ope 
tlon.  The  timer  should  be  set  in  such  a  position  that  In  turn 
over  the  engine  slowly  by  hand  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  dotte 
lined  crank  a  spark  will  be  produced  when  the  crank  (h  nt  ihp  dpn 
centre.     If  the  engine  be  now  speeded  to  1.000  revol 

"    t  moving  the  timer,  the  spark  will  Jump  a_....   _.   _      ..   .. 


:  moving  the  timer,  the 
jords.  will  be  90  degrees 


e  to  the  n 


engine  the  spark  n 


I  lag  of  the  vibrator  and  the  magnetli 
■■--   timer  must  be  advanced  an  equlv 
two.     By  varying  the  speed  of  thi 
e  position  A'  to  B'. 
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A  faulty  connection  to  the  condenser  is  at  once  shown  by  Urge 
sparks  at  the  vibrator  points.  Any  repairs  to  a  coil,  aside  from 
the  vibrator  should  be  done  by  an  expert  as  the  construction  is 
very  delicate. 

Igniters. — In  make  and  break  ignition,  failure  to  get  a  spark, 

especially  with  a  weak  battery,  is  frequently  due  to  the  tappet 
spring.  This  spring  must  be  quite  stiff  so  as  to  cause  the  break 
to  take  place  with  considerable  rapidity — the  more  rapid  the 
break,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  spark.  The  contact  points 
of  the  igniter  electrodes  are  subject  to  corrosion  and  wear.  When 
they  become  pitted  the  contact  surfaces  should  be  filed  smooth. 

Spark  Plugs. — Repeated  failure  to  start  when  the  coil  vibrator 
operates  indicates  a  faulty  spark  plug.  A  rich  gasoline  mixture 
often  leaves  a  carbon  deposit,  and  being  a  partial  conductor 
short  circuits  the  plug.  The  porcelain  insulation,  on  account  of 
its  brittleness,  may  crack  inside  the  sleeve  allowing  a  spark  to 
pass  there  instead  of  at  the  gap.  Mica  insulation  sometimes 
becomes  saturated  with  oil  causing  the  layers  to  separate,  per- 
mitting a  short  circuit. 

Engine  Misfires  and  Finally  Stops, — This  may  be  due  to  the 

exhaustion  of  the  battery  and  is  indicated  by  a  weak  spark  and 

very  faint  vibrator  action. 

Engine  Suddenly  Stops. — This  is  generally  caused  by  a 
broken  wire  or  loose  switch  which  does  not  stay  closed.  If  the 
engine  has  only  one  cylinder,  the  broken  wire  may  be  either  in 
the  primary  or  secondary  circuit;  if  a  multi-cylinder  engine,  the 
break  is  in  the  primary  circuit 

Engine  does  not  Start. — Usually  caused  by:  (a)  primary 
switch  not  closed,  (b)  battery  weak  or  exhausted,  (c)  entire  or 
partial  break  in  wire,  (d)  loose  terminal,  (e)  moisture  on  spark 
plug,  (f)  fouled  plug,  (h)  spark  too  far  retarded  or  advanced, 
(i)  with  magneto  ignition,  too  slow  cranking. 

Engine  runs  Fitfully. — Frequently  results  from  a  partial 
break  in  the  wiring,  especially  in  the  primary  circuit. 
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Pre>ignitioh. — Caused  by  (a)  some  small  particle  in  the  cylin- 
der becoming  heated  to  incandescence  (b)  the  electrodes  of  the 
spark  plug  becoming  red  hot,  (c)  intermittent  short  drcuit  in  the 
primary. 

Engine  runs  with  Switch  Open. — Usually  caused  by,  (a) 
overheated  engine  or  plug  points,  (b)  primary  short  circuit,  (c) 
defective  switch,  (d)  an  incandescent  particle  inside  the  cylinder. 


Fie.  232.— WirlnET  diagram  for  a  four  cylinder  car.  inuatratJns  a  double 
ignltton  system  with  two  seta  of  apark  plugs.  A  high  tension 
magneto  la  connected  through  Its  distributing  terminals  to  one  set  of 
pluga  and  current  from  a  battery  passes  tiirough  a  single  vibrating 
coll  and  distributer  to  tbe  second  set,  thus  furnishing  two  In- 
dependent systems. 

Engine  Mislires, — This  may  be  caused,  by  (a)  weak  battery, 
(b)partial  break  in  conductor,  (c)  loose  or  disconnected  termi- 
nal, (d)  intermittent  short  circuit  in  the  secondary,  (e)  faulty 
action  of  either  timer  or  vibrator  contacts,  (f)  bent  vibrator 
blade,  (g)  faulty  spark  plug,  (h)  air  gap  too  large. 

Knocking  of  Engine. — Too  much  advance  of  the  spark  some- 
times produces  this  etfect 
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Loss  of  Power  without  Misfires. — This  may  be  due  to  badly 
adjusted  coil  contacts,  poor  spark  or  incorrect  timing. 

Explosions  in  the  Muffler. — These  are  usually  caused  by  mis- 
firing, partially  charged  storage  battery  or  by  one  cylinder  not 
working. 

Knocking  in  the  Cylinder. — The  form  of  unusual  noise  com* 
monly  described  as  "knocking"  consists  of  a  regular  and  continu- 
ous tapping  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  so  unlike  any  sound  usual 
and  normal  to  operation  that,  once  heard,  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Too  much  advance  of  the  spark  sometimes  produces  this  result. 

If  retarding  the  spark  from  the  extreme  lead  fails  to  overcome 
the  knock,  the  mixture  may  be  throttled  with  good  probability  of 
success.  As  mentioned  by  numerous  authorities,  the  placing  of 
the  spark  plug  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  combustion  space  occa- 
sions a  peculiarly  sharp  knock,  which  may  be  stopped  by  advanc- 
ing or  retarding  the  spark  from  the  one  point  of  trouble.  This 
explanation  of  the  trouble  is  questioned  by  others,  and  is  probably 
over- rated. 
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BALANCING     GASOLIN:^     BNGINBS. 

Balancing  Gasoline  Engines. — ^An  important  item  in  the 
operative  efficiency  of  any  type  of  engine  is  balance.  This  in- 
volves some  mechanical  means  for  rendering  all  movements 
perfectly  even  and  for  neutralizing  thrusts  and  vibration.  Bal- 
ance is  particularly  necessary  in  an  internal-combustion  engine 
of  any  type,  since,  with  a  power  effort  applied  only  at  stated  in- 
tervals, instead  of  continually,  as  in  a  steam  engine,  there  is  a 
far  greater  likelihood  of  irregularity  at  some  point  in  the  cycle. 
The  most  probable  results  of  unbalanced  movement  in  a  gas  en- 
gine will  be : 

r.  Vibration,  with  attendant  wear  on  the  supports  of  the 
engine. 

2.  Wear  on  the  moving  parts,  as  between  the  piston  and  cylin- 
der bore  and  at  the  bearings  of  the  shafts.  This  must  sooner 
or  later  result  in  the  disablement  of  the  engine. 

3.  Loss  of  efficiency,  on  account  of  the  creation  of  numerous 
stresses  which  absorb  power. 

Causes  of  Unbalanced  Motion. — The  problem  of  properly 
balancing  an  internal-combustion  engine  has  always  been  serious, 
and  considerable  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  a  perfect  solution.  The  effort  to  transform  reciprocating 
into  rotary  motion  must  inevitably  be  attended  by  strains  and 
vibration,  which,  when  proper  adjustments  are  absent,  result  in 
wsar  on  the  bearings  and  deformation  of  the  cylinder  bore.  In 
a  single-cylinder  gas  engine  the  vibrations  resulting  from  inertia 
of  the  moving  parts,  moving  under  varying  stress  through  the 
several  stages  of  the  cycle,  are  liable  to  be  excessive.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  provide  some  means  for  compensating  this 
irregularity,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  active  ener^es  may 
be  equalized. 
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Balancing  a  Single-Cylinder  Engine. — Very  few  single-cyl' 
inder  gas  engines  have  been  constructed  with  more  than  an  ap- 
proximate balance.     This   is   true   because   the   only   available 


Sta.  223.-Bectlon  or  the  De  Dion  and  Banton  Rtngle-Cylliider  W»t«srMketod  Chr. 
rlage  Eneine,  Parta  are  as  follo^vtl :  A,  crank  case  formed  by  two  orllndrloal 
pieces  boiled  logeilipr;  B.  the  inlet  vslva  (or  the  fnel  mlitnro  from  the  Carbn- 
rettar;  O.  the  eiliuimt  valve,  held  closed  by  a  helical  HprlnB.  F,  and  opened  bj 
thecam.  H;  D,  t^ip  oponlng  for  the  compression  tap;  E,  the  l£read«d  bole  for  tha 
sparking  plnii:  T.  ihe  aprfijg  on  the  eihaast  valve  rod;  G,  the  oyllnder;  I,tlM 
port  of  exit  foi'  Hit  jsitket  water  from  jacket,  J,  tlie  inlet  belu  at  a  point  near 
the  haae  of  the  Jitik'-l;  K  and  K  are  the  flywheels,  or  crank  aisoa.  wblcb  ai« 
Joined  tosetheras  hbown,  \iy  the  crank  pin,  n  :  M  is  the  oonnectlng  rod  ;  Nlstha 
crank  pin ;  O  nnd  O  aro  the  crank  shafts,  that  on  the  rleht  carrying  the  rtntMi. 
P,  thai  on  the  !<?((  htlng  threaded  for  connection  to  ths  driving  s«ar)  F  la  > 
pinion  on  the  crank  shiift  meshing  with  gear,  Q. 


method  is  to  set  balance  weights  opposite  the  crank  pin ;  and  to 
make  balance  weights  balance  is  a  very  delicate  problem.     In 
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general,  the  proper  weight  to  be  used  for  good  balance  must  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  to  which  it  is  opposed. 
According  to  the  generally  accepted  theory,  the  weights  to  be 


dropped  Into  a.  cup  li 


overhead  rocker  Tor  the  eihauat 
middle  of  a  cylinder  head.  The 
push  rod.  having  its  lower  end 
at  the  cam  roller  carrying  lifter. 


considered  are  those  of  the  crank  and  crank  pin,  tt^ether  with  a 
certain  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  connecting  rod.  In  deter- 
mining the  correct  portion  of  the  weight  to  be  used,  the  method 
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usually  followed  is  to  set  the  piston  end  of  the  rod  on  a  knife- 
edge  support  and  to  hang  the  opposite  or  crank  end  to  a  spring- 
scale  balance.  This  weight,  which  will  naturally  be  smaller  than 
that  of  the  connecting  rod  wholly  supported  by  the  balance,  may 
be  taken  as  the  greatest  weight  that  is  mechanically  significant. 

Arrangement  of  the  Cranks. — It  may  be  safely  said,  that  for 
success  in  balancing  a  single-cylinder  vehicle  engine,  De  Dion  & 
Bouton,  of  France,  stand  almost  alone.  In  other  carriages  than 
theirs,  especially  those  of  American  manufacture,  vibration  was 
at  one  time  an  almost  inevitable  feature.  This  trouble  early  led 
to  the  construction  of  motors  with  several  cylinders.  Daimler's 
V-shaped  double-cylinder  engine  was  nearly  the  first  meritorious 
attempt  to  balance  the  moving  parts  of  two  cylinders.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  cylinders  inclined  from  the  vertical,  so  as  to  form 
an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  with  the  connecting  rods  working  on 
a  common  crank.  Later  on,  Daimler  engines  were  made  with  two 
vertical  parallel  cylinders,  with  cranks  at  180  degrees.  This  ar- 
rangement soon  proved  ineffective  to  prevent  vibration,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  common  crank  was  restored,  both  pistons  mak- 
ing their  out-strokes  and  in-strokes  simultaneously. 

Proportions  of  the  Bore  and  Stroke. — Another  element  of 
design  that  undoubtedly  contributes  largely  to  the  end  of  attain- 
ing balanced  operation  is  the  proper  proportioning  of  the  parts. 
The  superior  balance  of  the  De  Dion  single-cylinder  engine  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  stroke  is  short,  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  adjustment 
of  moving  weights.  Very  many  carriage  engines  have  the  stroke 
length  and  diameter  of  bore  approximately  equal,  while  in  few 
of  them  is  the  stroke  very  much  the  longer. 

Double-Piston  Cylinders. — In  addition  to  adjustment  of  mov- 
ing weights,  several  engines  have  been  designed  to  balance  the 
reaction  produced  by  explosion  of  the  charge  by  the  use  of  two 
pistons  in  one  cylinder,  set  face  to  face,  so  that  both  are  forced 
outward  by  the  power  impulse.     In  such  engines,  of  which  the 
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Gobron-Brillie  is  a  type,  approximate  freedom  from  vibration  is 
accompanied  by  two  other  advantages — greater  velocity  of  ex- 
pansion, with  consequently  greater  speed,  and  immtmity  from 
leakage,  due  to  joints  and  gaskets  in  the  t^linder. 

The  De  Dion  Two-Cylinder  Engine. — One  of  the  most  no- 
table attempts  to  neutralize  vibration  in  a  four-cycle  engine  is  the 
De  Dion  balanced  double  olinder  In  this  engine  the  two  cylin- 
ders make  their  out  strokes  and  in  strokes  contemporaneously,  as 
in  other  double  cylmder  engines     Balance  is  secured,  however. 


Fia.22E.-TheOobroii-BrillleTwo<:;lliider  V^>nr  platan  Balanced Engliie 


by  the  use  of  a  third  cylinder,  in  which  shdes  a  piston  equal  in 
weight  with  its  connecting  rod  to  the  we  ghts  of  the  moving  parts 
in  the  other  two.  This  third  cylinder  performs  none  of  the 
functions  of  power  production,  its  sole  purpose  being  balance  of 
motion.  The  crank  o'  the  third  piston  is  set  at  i8o  degrees  to  the 
other  two.  According  to  published  statements,  excellent  results 
were  attained  in  practice  with  this  engine. 
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The  Three-Cylinder  Engine. — The  three-cylinder  engine, 
having  its  cranks  set  at  120°  has  been  used  on  several 
motor  vehicles,  and  has  proven  itself  an  improvement  on  either 
the  single  or  double  cylinder,  in  point  of  easily-achieved  balance 
of  the  working  parts.  The  single-cylinder  engine  has  a  power 
stroke  in  each  two  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  double- 
cylinder,  in  each  revolution.  In  the  three-cylinder  engine,  how- 
ever, a  power  stroke  begins  at  each  240°  of  rotation,  or  three 
power  strokes  to  a  complete  cycle  of  two  revolutions  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  folder  diagram. 


The  strain  put  upon  the  fly-wheel  in  compressing  the  charge 
to  the  high  point  used  in  many  modern  engines,  must  be 
disturbing  to  perfectly  even  running,  unless  the  fly-wheel 
be  very  heavy  and  extremely  well  calculated  for  its  duty.  An- 
other advantage,  claimed  for  the  three-cylinder  engine,  is  that 
none  of  the  several  stages  of  the  cycle  in  one  of  the  three  cylinders 
is  precisely  contemporaneous  with  any  other  stage  in  another 
cylinder.  The  eflfect  of  successive  high-resistance  (compressim 
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and  suction),  power-impulse  (expansion)  and  low  resistance 
(exhaust)  are  distributed  or  neutralized;  thus  rendering  more 
even  the  rotative  stress  on  the  crank-shaft,  and  relieving  the  fly- 
wheel of  a  considerable  percentage  of  its  compensating  duty. 
Whether  or  not  these  explanations  perfectly  explain,  experience 
proves  the  superior  balance  of  the  three-cylinder  engine,  as  used 
by  Duryea  and  several  other  designers. 

Multiple-Cylinder    Engines, — The    advent    of    the    modem 
high-powered  motor  carriage  involved  the  introductiwi  of  the 


multiple-cylinder  engine,  with  four,  and,  latterly,  with  six  cylin- 
ders. The  reason  for  this  change  may  be  found  in  several 
important  considerations : 

1.  The   necessity   of  using   larger,   consequently   heavier,  cy- 
linders to  produce  the  incrcasctl  power. 

2.  The   difficulty   of   cooling   large   cylinders   on   high-speed 
engines. 
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3.  The  superior  balance  attained  hy  increasing  the  number 
of  the  cylinders,  and  rendering  the  power-effect,  as  nearly  as 
possible  constant, 

4.  The  liability  to  vibration  in  a  gas  engine  decreases  as  the 
square  of  the  number  of  cylinders ;  giving  a  four-cylinder  engine 
16  times  less  vibration  than  a  one-cylinder,  and  a  six-cylinder,  36 
times  less. 


The  Four-Cylinder  Engine. — As  shown  on  Faurote's  crank 
and  cycle  diagram,  the  four-cylinder  engine  enables  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  nearly- constant  power  impulse.  In  other  words,  a 
power  stroke  is  occurring  in  some  one  of  the  four  cylinders 
throughout  the  entire  two  revolutions  of  the  cycle.  Since,  how- 
ever the  exhaust  opens  before  the  ends  of  the  power  stroke,  thus 
rapidly  reducing  the  power- pressure  on  the  piston  head,  the  power 
effort  is  neither  constant  nor  uniform.  This  implies  that  the 
balance  of  the  four-cylinder  engine  is  not  perfect,  particularly 
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at  low  speeds,  when  fluctuations  in  the  power  effect  have  relatively 
greater  opportunty  to  interrupt  the  steady  pull  on  the  shaft.  This 
is  shown  in  a  later  paragraph. 

The  Six-Cylinder  Engine. — Faiirote's  diagram  also  shows 
the  six-cylinder  engine  and  its  relative  advantages.  Here,  taking 
the  circle  as  a  complete  cycle  of  two  revolutions,  or  720°,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  power-efforts  on  the  crank  shaft  is 
practically  constant.  As  indicated  in  the  diagram,  the  order  of 
firing  in  the  cylinders  is  ist,  5th,  3d,  6th,  2d,  4th.  Taking  the 
outermost  of  the  six  concentric  circles  as  representing  the  cycle 
of  the  first  cylinder,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  suction  stroke  begins 
at  the  meridian,  or  1°,  and,  extending  through  180°,  is  followed 
by  the  compression  stroke.     The  firing  stroke  begins  at  360°, 


Km,  230.-4^tsiik8haIt  of  tbe  Olds  Blx-Cyllnder  Ensine,  sbowloK  positions  of  Oia 


and  is  completed  at  540°.  The  exhaust  opening,  being  set  to 
occur  at  about  300°,  is  slightly  preceded  by  the  maximum  in 

the  fifth  cylinder,  which,  as  may  be  seen,  occurs  at  480°.  The 
maximum  in  the  first  cyHnder,  occurring  at  360°,  involves  that 
the  first  third  of  the  power  stroke  in  that  cylinder  is  contem- 
poraneous with  the  last  third  of  the  power  stroke  in  the  fourth 
cylinder.  The  second  third  of  each  power  stroke  is,  therefore, 
the  only  portion  that  is  not  contemporaneous  with  some  part  of 
the  power  stroke  in  some  other  of  the  cylinders.  This  arrange- 
ment achieves  a  fairly  approximate  balance  of  pressure  condi- 
tions, high  with  low,  and  low  with  high,  throughout  the  entire 
cycle  for  six  cylinders. 
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Multiple -Cylinder  Performance. — A  suggestive  series  of 
experiments  on  the  balance  and  operation  of  four  and  six-cylinder 
engines  is  recorded  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  well- 
known  English  automobilist,  S.  F,  Edge,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Motor  Trader,  Beginning  with  a  comparison  of  cylinders  re- 
quired to  produce  a  given  horse-power  efficiency,  say  40  horse- 
power, he  estimates  in  the  following  manner : 

Single  cylinder  diameter,  10  in.;  total  force  of  explosion  on 
piston  head,  28,282  lbs. 

Double-cylinder  diameter,  about  6  in. ;  total  force  of  explosion 
on  piston  head,  14,141  lbs. 

Triple-cylinder  diameter,  5^  in.;  total  force  of  explosion  on 
piston  head,  9,427  lbs. 

Four-cylinder  diameter,  about  5  in.;  total  force  of  explosion  . 
on  piston  head,  7,070  lbs. 

Six-cylinder  diameter,  4  in. ;  total  force  of  explosion  on  piston 
head,  4,713  lbs. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  Mr.  Edge  concludes,  as  follows: 

"I  think  at  the  present  time  the  six-cylinder  may  be  taken  as  ideal. 

•  *  •  It  gives  absolutely  smooth  running,  owing  to  the  continuous 
turning  motion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enormously  reduces  the  cost  of 
up-keep,  owing  to  this  regular  torque,  both  on  tires  and  on  mechanical 

"In  order  that  the  steadiness  of  torque  or  turning  effort  in  a  six- 
cylinder  engine  may  be  fully  appreciated,  the  diagrams  given  have  been 
constructed  from  actual  tests. 

"The  first  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  is,  of  course,  the 
variation  of  pressure  in  the  cylinder.  For  the  purpose  of  discovering 
what  actually  takes  place,  a  standard  40  horse-power  six-cylinder  Napier 
engine  was  put  under  test,  and  a  large  number  of  observations  made  with 
manograph  indicator  and  pressure  recorder.  As  a  mean  of  all  these 
readings,  the  indicator  diagram  (shown  in  Fig.  231]  has  been  constructed. 

"The  vertical  line  is  graduated  to  give  pressures  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.  From  the  figure  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  compression  is  carried 
to  about  75  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  ignition  takes  place  considerably 
before  the  end  of  this  stroke,  and  the  pressure  rises  very  rapidly  to  nearly 
450  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  enormity  of  this  pressure  can  be  tetter 
appreciated,  when  given  in  total  pressure  on  the  piston.    The  bore  of  tho 
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cylinder  is  4  in.,  Ihe  area  o£  the  pislon  12.56  square  inches,  and,  therefore, 
the  total  pressure  on  each  piston  is  roughly  2  tons. 

"The  diagram  also  clearly  shows  the  tall  of  pressure  during  the  working 
stroke,  and  the  slight  rise  and  fall  above  and  below  the  atmospherid 
pressure  during  exhaust  and  suction  strokes. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  suction  stroke,  for  instance,  the  piston  is  being 
pulled  along  at  an  ever- increasing  rate  while  the  crank  travels  through 
approximately  90  degrees.  Then,  unlil  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  piston 
tends  to  keep  on  moving,  and  has  to  be  retarded  and  brought  10  rest  by 
the  crankshaft.  In  other  words,  the  inertia  of  the  piston  and  parts  moving 
with  it  is  retarding  the  cranio  during  the  first  half  of  each  stroke,  and 
urging  it  on  during  the  latter  half. 
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ffio.  231. ^Eilge'a  Average  Diasram  tor  QaaoUiie  Bnglue  PertormMlcee. 

"The  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  the  force  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
piston  have  both  been  taken  into  account  in  the  torque  diagram  for  a 
single-cylinder  motor.  The  turning  effort  is  given  in  inch-pounds.  For 
example,  at  point  A,  400  inch-lbs.  represent  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  on  the 
crank  pin,  tangential  to  the  crank  arm,  and  acting  at  a  two-inch  radius. 

"The  thick  horizontal  line  represents  the  average  turning- effort  during 
the  four  strokes,  which  constitute  the  cycle.  It  also  shows  the  effort  of 
the  inertia  of  the  piston  in  giving  negative  and  positive  turning  efforts 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  stroke.    At  the  end  of  the  c 
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stroke,  instead  of  getting  a  large  negative  turning  effort,  on  account  of 
the  increased  pressure  in  the  cyUnder,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  torque  has 
only  a  small  negative  value.  This  shows  that  the  inertia  of  the  piston 
coming  lo  rest  at  the  top  of  the  stroke  is  nearly  sufficient  to  compress  the 
charge;  also,  when  the  crank  is  on  the  dead  centres,  there  is  no  turning 
effort.  It  is  from  this  diagram  with  its  large  variations  that  we  must 
Start  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  constant  torque. 

"The  dotted  line  in  the  four-cylinder  figure  is  found  by  superimposing 
ifourof  these  diagrams,  corresponding  to  four  cylinders  with  crank  at  i8o 
degrees. 

"It  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  diagrams  for  four  and  six  cylinders,  for, 
the  cylinders  being  all  the  same  size,  the  six-cylinder  engine  will  be  giving 
one  and  a  half  limes  the  power  of  the  four,  and  therefore  each  vertical 
height  of  the  dotted  figure  has  been  increased  one  and  a  half  times  to 
the  full  line,  corresponding  to  larger  pistons  to  equalize  the  powers  of 
the  two  engines. 

"The  most  important  point  to  be  noticed  is  that,  with  six  cylinders,  diere 
is  always  a  positive  turning  effort  of  at  least  700  inch  lbs.  on  the  crank 
shaft,  and  that  at  no  point  of  the  cycle  does  it  approach  zero.  With  four 
cylinders  and  cranks  at  180  degrees,  there  must  of  necessity  be  four  points 
in  the  cycle,  viz.,  when  the  cranks  are  on  the  dead  centres,  at  which  there 
can  be  no  turning  effort 

"The  four-cylinder  diagram  shows  also  four  other  points,  at  which  the 
torque  has  only  a  very  small  positive  value,  namely,  less  llian  200  inch  lb. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  retarding  force  of  the  pistons  when  being 
accelerated,  after  the  effect  of  the  explosion  has  passed.  Had  this  diagram 
been  constructed  for  any  other  pistons  than  the  extremely  light  ones  used 
in  the  Napier  engines,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  at  this  point  the  torque 
would  have  a  considerable  negative  value.  The  next  rise  in  the  torque 
is  due  to  the  forward  pressure  of  the  pistons  when  nearing  the  end  of 
the  stroke. 

"A  comparison  of  the  two  diagrams  will  be  far  more  convincing  than 
anything  that  can  be  written  about  them.  The  total  inch-lb.  pressures  are 
given  for  convenience." 

Position  and  Timing;  of  tlie  Vaives. — Another  matter  log- 
ically related  to  the  principles  governing  the  balance  of  a  four- 
cycle engine  is  the  proper  timing  of  the  valves.  As  must  be  evi- 
dent on  reflection,  the  valves  must  open  and  close  precisely  at  the 
proper  moment,  otherwise  uneven  working  and  waste  of  power 
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are  inevitable.    The  timing  of  the  valves  is  well  explained  by  Fay 
L.  Faurote  in  the  following  passage,  quoted  here  by  his  courtesy : 

"The  points  of  opening  and  dosing  of  valves  are  designated  in  two  ways : 
either  in  terms  of  degrees  around  the  fly-wheel,  or  as  distance  moved  by 
the  piston  in  the  cylinder.  As  it  is  much  easier,  after  the  motor  has  been 
assembled,  to  determine  the  position  of  the  piston  from  marks  on  the  fly- 


c  Engioe. 

wheel,  the  former  method  for  setting  valves  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted. 

"As  soon  as  the  engine  is  finished,  two  marks,  diametrically  opposite, 
are  located  on  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel,  such  that  when  one  is  directly  over 
the  centre  of  the  main  shaft,  the  piston  will  be  at  one  end  of  its  stroke, 
or  in  other  words,  when  either  of  these  marks  is  on  top,  the  piston  will 
be  on  one  of  its  'dead  centres.' 
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"Referring  to  Pig.  211,  you  will  note  that  when  the  mark,  H,  passes  a 

vertical  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  the  piston  has  just 
reached  the  outer  end  of  its  stroke,  and  when  the  mark,  C,  comes  into  this 
position  then  the  opposite  condition  is  true.  These  points,  as  mentioned 
before,  are  respectfully  the  head  and  crank-end  'dead  centres.' 

"Experiments  have  shown  that  the  exhaust  valve  should  open  about 
35  or  40  degrees  before  the  crank  arrives  at  the  'crank-end  dead  centre.' 
Therefore,  No.  3  shows,  approximately,  relative  positions  of  crank  and 
piston  when  this  opening  should  occur.  In  order  to  mark  this  position  a 
line  is  drawn  across  the  fly-wheel  at  the  point,  £.  Next,  as  the  closing 
should  take  place  from  5  to  lo  degrees  late,  that  is  after  passing  the  'head- 
end dead  centre,'  the  point,  0,  is  located,  as  represented  in  this  position. 


18  3 

no,  234.-Tbe  IducceBdve  Poaltiooa  of  a  Valva-lUtinK  Cam  (after  Paurato). 

The  inlet,  of  course,  opens  immediately  after  the  exhaust  closes,  so  that 
the  point,  P,  is  next  marked  oR  a  short  distance  back  of  0.  Lastly,  the 
time  of  closing  the  inlet  is  determined  (this  varies  from  20  to  SO  degrees 
after  crank  has  passed  the  'crank-end  dead  centre')  and  the  point,  /,  b 
settled  upon. 

"Having  located  correctly  all  points  of  opening  and  closing  of  valves, 
we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  timing.  Glancing  at  Fig.  334,  you  will 
notice  that  No.  I  shows  the  cam  just  about  to  raise  the  plunger  which 
operates  the  valve;  No.  2  shows  the  valve  at  its  highest  point,  or  maxi- 
mum lift,  and  No.  3,  the  position  of  the  cam  and  roller  at  the  point  o£ 
closing.    You  will  notice  that  a  small  amount  of  clearance  is  left,  in  order 
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to  insure  a  proper  seating  of  the  valve,  when  the  cam  has  left  the  roller. 
It  will  easily  be  seen  that  as  soon  as  the  cam  has  turned  far  enough  to  cause 
friction  between  itself  and  the  roller,  the  plunger  will  begin  lifting  the 
valve.  As  long  as  the  roller  turns  freely  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  valve 
is  resting  on  its  seat,  but  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  turn  hard  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  valve  is  beginning  to  open.  Naturally,  when  the  cam  is 
leaving  Ihe  roller,  the  reverse  is  true. 

"Now  let  us  return  to  our  original  proposition,  and  see  what  use  can  be 
made  of  all  this.  We  will  first  turn  the  (ly-wheel  over  with  the  starting 
crank  until  the  point,  £,  is  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  crank-shaft. 
According  to  our  calculations,  the  exhaust  valve  should  be  on  the  point 
of  opening.  Place  your  hand  on  the  roller  at  the  bottom  of  the  valve 
plunger,  and  see  whether  or  not  it  turns  freely.  If  you  find  that  it  moves 
easily,  turn  the  engine  a  little  further  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  A 
slight  movement  should  cause  the  roller  to  tighten;  if  it  does  not,  it  shows 
that  the  cam  has  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  hence  the  valve  will 
not  open  soon  enough.  In  this  case  turn  the  wheel  back  to  its  former 
position,  and  move  the  cam  back  around  the  cam  shaft  until  the  valve 
begins  to  open  at  the  proper  time.  Frequently,  in  doing  this,  however, 
you  will  find  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  valve  close  properly, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  braze  a  small  piece  on  the  side  of  the 
cam  to  increase  its  width  in  order  to  hold  the  valve  open  its  required  time. 
Having  adjusted  the  opening,  turn  the  fly-wheel  around  until  the  mark,  O, 
shows  up  on  top,  and  proceed  in  a  similar  way  to  find  whether  or  not  the 
roller  trees  itself  at  the  right  moment 

"Assuming  that  the  exhaust  valve  has  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  inlet.  Turn  the  fly-wheel  over  as  before 
until  the  point,  P,  is  just  over  the  shaft  Then  Iry  the  roller  to  see  if  it 
is  just  beginning  to  stick.  If  this  is  true,  we  can  go  on;  if  not,  the  same 
method  of  procedure  has  to  be  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the  exhaust 
valve.  When  the  time  for  the  opening  has  been  adjusted  correctly,  revolve 
the  wheel  until  the  mark,  /,  comes  into  position,  when,  of  course,  the  roller 
should  begin  to  loosen.  After  a  little  practice,  by  simply  changing  the 
shape  of  the  cam,  either  by  filing  off  or  adding  to  its  surface,  you  will 
be  able  to  secure  the  results  desired. 

"Each  engine  requires  a  slightly  different  valve-timing,  so  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  definite  data  regarding  the  above.  Each  manufacturer  furnishes 
an  instruction  book  which  gives  detailed  information  regarding  proper 
valve-timing  to  be  used  for  any  particular  size  of  motor.  The  diagram 
(Fig.  233)  may  be  made  of  considerable  assistance  by  properly  substituting 
the  values  of  angles  given  in  the  instruction  book." 

In  timing  the  valves  of  a  multiple-cylinder  engine,  this  process 
must,  of  course,  be  repeated  for  each  s^arate  cylinder. 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-SEVEK. 

GOVERNING  AND  CONTROL  OF  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 
Varieties  of  Controlling  Device. — For  the  governing  of  four- 
cycle engines  several  different  methods  have  been  employed. 
They  are: 

1.  Hit-and-Miss  Governors. 

2.  Throttle  Governors. 

3.  Ignition  Control. 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  such  devices  as  the 
Winton  pneumatic  control,  which  may  justly  be  awarded  firrt 
place  in  its  class. 

Theories  of  Governins;. — Classifying  governing  apparatus  ac- 
cording to  the  operative  theories  involved,  we  have : 

1.  Valve-lift  regulation. 

2.  Variation  of  the  fuel  mixture. 

3.  Timing  of  the  ignition. 

With  any  one  of  these  means  are  generally  provided  for  both 
automatic  and  intelligent  control  Although,  at  the  present  time, 
many  authorities  contend  that  all  control  of  an  automobile  en- 
gine should  be  solely  in  the  hand  of  the  driver,  automatic  gov- 
ernors still  hold  their  place  on  most  of  the  best-known  makes  of 
engine. 

Hit-and-Miss  Qoverning, — The  original  Daimler  engines 
were  controlled  by  what  is  known  as  the  "hit-and-miss"  form  of 
governor.  Briefly  described,  the  theory  is  that,  at  excessively 
high  speeds,  the  action  of  the  exhaust  valve  is  interrupted  by  a 
mechanism  which  withdraws  the  cam-actuated  push-rod  out  of 
its  line,  causing  it  to  miss.  At  normal  speeds  the  push-rod  al- 
ways kits  the  end  of  the  valve  stem,  pushing  the  valve  open 
against  the  tension  of  its  spring.  In  the  earlier  models  of  Daim- 
ler's V-shaped  engine  the  opening  of  the  exhaust  valve  was  con- 
trolled by  a  feather  running  in  a  double  eccentric  circular  cant 
340 
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groove  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  crank  disks,  as  shown  in  the 
half-sectional  diagram.  By  means  of  a  switch  actuated  by  a 
sliding  sleeve  and  centrifugal  ball  governor,  the  feather  could  be 
shunted  from  its  course,  so  as  to  run  in  a  nearly  circular  path, 
thus  involving  that  the  attached  push-rod  neither  rises  nor  falls, 
and  keeping  the  exhaust  valve  closed.  This  involved  that  the 
bumed-out  gases  could  not  escape  from  the  cylinder ;  also,  that 


an  tmprored  mrlatlon  of  the 

rtB  &Te  as  falloiTBt  A  and  A, 
llokB.  C  and  C.  as  the  balls 
tid  slidiDK  Bleeve.  D.  an  the 
LOves  the  shaft.  G,  by  coniaot 
;  of  contact  with  the  end,  J, 


no  fresh  charge  could  be  taken  in,  the  motor  operation  being  sus- 
pended until  the  speed  should  fall  to  the  proper  rate. 

In  later  models  of  Daimler  engine  a  hit-and-miss  governor  of 
a  different  description  was  used,  its  object  being  to  draw  the 
push-rod  away  from  the  line  in  which  it  could  hit  and  actuate 
the  valve  stem.  As  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure,  the  cam, 
A,  rotated  on  shaft,  L,  bears  upon  the  roller,  C,  and  lifts  the  arm, 
T>,  pivoted  at  K,  and  held  in  position  by  a  spring,  /,.  By  lifting 
arm,  D,  it  also  lifts  pushrod,  B,  which  opens  the  exhaust  valve, 
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When,  however,  the  speed  of  the  motor  has  increased  beyond  the 
predetermined  limit  a  sleeve  of  varying  diameter,  sliding  on  the 
same  shaft,  L,  is  slid  along,  so  that  the  larger  diameter  is  brought 
to  bear  against  the  downward  extension,  H,  of  the  arm,  P,  thus 
causing  P  to  incline  on  the  pivot,  K,  toward  the  cylinder  (at  the 
right  as  in  the  cut),  hence  pushing  rod,  B,  by  link,  E,  out  of 
range  of  arm,  D,  as  it  is  moved  upward  by  impulse  from  cam, 
A.     In  this  case  the  exhaust  valve  is  not  opened. 


Governing  by  Variable  Valve  Lift. — The  Peugeots  intro- 
duced another  form  of  exhaust  valve  control  apparatus,  which, 
instead  of  operating  to  keep  the  valve  closed,  thus  involving  the 
difficulties  incident  on  retaining  the  exhaust  gases  in  the  cylinder, 
gave  a  varying  lift,  according  to  the  speed  of  the  engine.  As 
shown  in  figure  237,  ^  is  a  link  attached  to  spool,  G,  which  is 
slid  on  shaft,  H,  as  the  governor  works  under  speed  of  rotation. 
A  actuates  the  lever,  B,  sliding  the  roller,  /,  on  shaft,  K,  and  thus 
moving  the  fulcrum  of  lever,  D,  varies  the  lift  of  pushrod,  C, 
which  receives  its  motion  from  cam,  £,  bearing  upon  roller,  P. 

Governing  by  Varying  Charge  Volume. — Instead  of  inter- 
rupting the  movement  of  the  exhaust  valve,  several  engineers, 
notably  Winton,  Duryea  and  Mors,  adopted  the  theory  of  govern- 
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ing  by  controlling  the  intake,  and  thus  varying  the  volume  of  the 
fuel  charge  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  By  this  means  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  may  be  maintained  at  any  desired  point  of 
speed  or  power.  As  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  Mors  engine, 
the  centrifugal  governor  actuates  a  horizontal  valve  shaft,  which, 
in  turn,  throws  levers  controlling  cocks  for  varying  the  fuel 
supply  admitted  to  the  intake  valves.  A  very  similar  arrange- 
ment is  embodied  on  the  Duryea  three-cylinder  engine,  with  the 
notable  exception  that  hand  control  takes  the  place  of  automatic 
governing. 


Winton's  Pneumatic  Governor. — Winton's  governor  controls 
the  volume  of  the  charge  by  varying  the  Hft  of  the  inlet  valve. 
It  may  be  operated  both  automatically  and  manually,  and  may  be' 
so  adjusted  that  the  engine  can  operate  at  any  desired  rate  of 
speed,  without  interference.  Each  inlet  valve  has  an  elongated 
stem,  which  extends  backward  so  as  to  carry  the  piston  of  a 
small  cylinder  to  the  rear  of  the  valve  chamber.  A  reciprocating 
air  pump  supplies  air  to  this  small  cylinder,  varying  the  travel 
of  its  piston,  according  to  the  speed  of  the  engine.  At  high 
speeds  the  air  pump  works  rapidly,  greatly  compressing  the  air 
before  the  small  piston,  and  consequently  opposing  the  free  open- 
ing of  the  inlet  valve;  at  low  speeds,  it  works  slower,  allowing 
greater  freedom  to  the  inlet  opening.  Of  course,  with  the  pump 
working  direct  from  the  engine  and  constantly  increasing  the  air 
pressure  within  the  small  cylinder,  the  point  would  soon  be 
reached  at  wliich  the  inlet  valve  could  not  open  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  must  cease.  To  forestall  this  difficulty,  a  "set 
governor"  or  regulating  cock  is  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing a  certain  proportion  of  the  air  to  escape  from  the  small 
cylinder,  thus  making  the  rate  of  speed  constant  at  any  desired 
point.  Furthermore,  there  is  another  regulating  vent  cock,  con- 
trolled by  a  push  button  at  the  driver's  foot,  which  enables  him 
to  increase  the  speed  to  the  point  of  allowing  the  air  to  escape  as 
fast  as  it  comes  from  the  pump,  thus  removing  all  obstruction  to 
the  lift  of  the  inlet  valve. 
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The  details  of  the  Winton  governor  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram.  Here,  air  compressor  piston,  P,  is  driven  direct- 
ly from  one  of  the  motor  pistons,  and  forces  air  past  the  chedc 
valve,  V,  into  the  compressed  air  cylinder,  where  it  operates  to 
hold  the  piston  to  the  left,  and  keeps  the  intaking  valve  closed, 
regardless  of  the  piston  suction  tending  to  open  the  valve  by  mov- 
ing it  to  the  right.  By  means  of  the  regulating  cock  the  pressure 
may  be  reduced  in  the  air  cylinder,  thus  permitting  the  intake 
valve  to  open,  more  or  less  as  the  air  pressure  is  more  or  less 


reduced  in  the  cylinder.  The  needle  valve,  A^,  is  seated  in  and 
carried  by  the  intake  valve  stem,  is  spring  pressed  to  the  left  by 
a  coiled  spring  at  its  right  end,  is  retained  by  a  cross  pin,  5",  and 
co-acts  with  the  adjustable  seat.  A,  S,  to  close  or  open  the  pass- 
age of  gasoline  from  the  float  chamber  to  the  carburetter  under- 
neath, whence  the  mixture  is  drawn  to  the  cylinder  through  the 
intake  valve.  No  gasoline  can  go  to  the  carburetter  unless  the 
motor  piston  is  moved,  and  more  or  less  gasoline  goes  to  the  car- 
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buretter  as  the  intake  valve  is  lifted  more  or  less.  The  regulating 
cock  governs  the  action  of  the  motor  by  determining  the  amount 
of  air  that  is  allowed  to  escape  through  the  vent- 
Cadillac  Variable  Valve-Lift. — An  automatic  govemii^ 
device,  v^hich  varies  the  lift  of  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  adopted  by  Winton  is  used  with  the 
Cadillac  four-cylinder  engine.  In  this  device,  the  pressure  of  a 
liquid  is  used  to  vary  the  lifts  of  the  variable  valve  cams  fixed 
on  a  rotating  countershaft,  as  shown  in  fig,  239.  As  here  shown, 
the  regulation  is  accomplished  by  sliding  the  cam  shaft  endwise. 
The  device  is  described,  as  follows ; 
C  is  a  portion  of  the  cam  shaft  showing  two  of  the  cams :  A, 


7ia.239.''DIasTamofthaCadl1IaoVsrUiMe'CBm  Oil-Governor  ReEulaUoB. 


an  inlet  cam  operating  the  inlet  valve  through  the  roll  and 
valve-lifter,  £;  B,  an  exhaust  cam,  operating  an  exhaust  valve 
through  the  roll  and  valve-lifter  P.  D,  D  are  two  bearings  for 
the  cam-shaft  C,  which  are  also  free  to  move  in  the  bored-out 
parts  of  the  motor  frame,  i?  is  a  hardened  steel  finger 

with  its  end  between  the  exhaust  cam,  B,  and  the  inlet  cam,  A. 
R  is  carried  on  the  piston  rod,  J,  which  is  attached  to  the  piston 
head,  H,  The  piston  and  rod,  and  with  them  the  finger,  R,  and 
the  cam  shaft,  C,  are  all  normally  held  in  the  position  shown  by 
the  coil  spring,  G.  With  the  cam  shaft  in  this  position  the  inlet 
cam,  A,  gives  the  maximum  lift  to  the  inlet  valve,  allowing  the 
motor  to  develop  its  full  power  and  speed.  M  is  an  oil  pump 
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driven  by  the  gear,  JV.  The  pump,  M,  draws  its  supply  from  the 
well,  K,  and  discharges  into  the  closed  end  of  the  cylinder,  S, 
This  discharge  is  governed  by  the  by-pass,  L.  If  L  be  closed 
and  the  motor  started,  the  pump,  M,  discharging  into  the  cylin- 
der, S,  will  force  the  piston,  H,  out  until  it  uncovers  the  edge  of 
the  discharge  port,  T,  and  allowing  the  oil  to  flow  hack  into  the 
well,  K.  Under  these  conditions  the  cam  shaft,  C,  is  held  at  the 
other  extreme  of  its  travel  so  that  the  inlet  cam,  A,  causes  a  very 
slight  lift  of  the  inlet  valve,  giving  the  minimum  speed  and 
power  from  the  motor.  If  the  by-pass,  L,,  be  partly  open,  the 
tension  of  the  coil  spring,  G,  will  carry  the  cam  shaft  back,  until 


7io.:i40.-Dlsgrunof Volume  Tbrottllag  Device  on tbe More EDgine.  A»ndA*i« 
throttle  VB  Ives  oa  the  Inlet  plp_esi  B  aud  B,  valve  levers;  O,  valve  shaft,  QOder 
coDtrol  of  the  governor,  Dl  E  and  F,  aprii^B,  used  either  singly  or  tiwether, 
nccordlQg  to  coatrol,  bo  as  to  varr  the  openLog  at  thelnlet.   tdrstem Uke the 

the  speed  of  the  motor  increases,  so  that  the  discharge  from  the 
pump,  M,  balances  the  tension  of  the  spring,  G,  in  spite  of  the 
opening  of  the  by-pass,  L.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  these 
conditions,  if  the  load  of  the  motor  is  increased  the  reduction  in 
speed  will  immediately  result  in  an  increased  lift  of  the  inlet 
valve,  allowing  the  motor  to  develop  greater  power  to  meet  the 
increased  demand.  If  the  load  on  the  motor  be  decreased,  the  in- 
crease in  speed  will  cause  the  Inlet  valve  to  receive  less  lift,  thtis 
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Inducing   the   power  of  the   motor  aocording  to  the   reduced 
demand  upon  it. 


Varying  Mixture  and  Varying  Volume. — Winton  claims,  as 
the  most  conspicuous  advantage  of  his  pneumatic  control,  that 
the  quality  or  air  and  gas  proportions,  of  the  fuel  mixture  are 
constant  at  any  predetermined  point  of  carburetter  regulation, 
and  that  the  volume  only  is  varied,  thus  supplying  fuel  as  re- 
quired and  effecting  a  great  economy.     With  reduced  volume  the 
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initial  and  compression  pressures  are  also  reduced.  As  against 
"volume  throttling,"  however,  very  many  en^neers  still  adhere  to 
the  theory  of  varying  mixture,  reducing  excessive  speeds  by  al- 
lowing greater  proportions  of  air  to  enter  the  mixing  chamber, 
and  increasing  the  proportion  of  gas  as  the  speed  falls.  This 
practice  involves,  of  course,  that  the  same  volume  of  fuel  mixture 
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is  always  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
initial  and  compression  pressures  are  invariable.  The  two  theo- 
ries are  one  in  point  of  reducing  the  explosion  pressure,  in  order 
to  reduce  speed. 

The  Riker  Governor. — The  governor  used  on  the  Locomobile 
gasoline  engine,  for  automatically  effecting  the  throttling  of  the 
carburetter  and  the  retarding  of  the  spark,  is  a  good  example  of 
it  class.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams,  the  arms  car- 
rying the  governor  weight  actuate  links  at  right  angles  to  their 
normal  position,  and  cause  a  sleeve  on  the  governor  shaft  to  turn 
on  the  shaft  through  part  of  a  revolution,  according  to  the  speed 


of  the  engine.  The  part  rotation  of  this  sleevC  serves  to  retard 
the  spark  by  shifting  the  contact  of  the  sparking  commutator. 
At  the  same  time,  two  pins,  attached  to  the  sleeve  arms  and  pro- 
jecting through  the  gear  into  the  opposite  direction,  give  a  simi- 
lar turn  to  the  governor  shipper  loosely  let  on  to  the  governor 
shaft.  This  shipper  has  a  hub  with  a  spiral  groove,  through 
which  projects  a  pin  fixed  into  flic  shaft,  as  shown.  By  the  part 
revolution  given  the  shipper  b}'  the  pins  the  bub  moves  back- 
ward along  the  shaft  as  far  as  the  pin  in  the  groove  will  allow  it, 
thus  actuating  a  link  for  throttling  the  carburetter.    As  the  engine 
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slows  down,  the  sleeve  holding  the  commutator  cam  returns  to 
its  position,  and  the  pins,  acting  on  the  shipper,  moves  the  slotted 
hub  into  normal  position,  restoring  the  full  feed  of  fuel  mixture. 
In  starting  the  engine,  the  driver  reverses  the  lead,  retarding  the 
spark  until  the  full  speed  is  attained,  then  leaving  control  to  the 
governor. 

Throttling  the  Fuel  Mixture. — In  practical  operation  the  fuel 
mixture  is  throttled  by  a  valve  operated  directly  by  an  arm 
actuated  by  the  centrifugal  'governor.  As  shown  in  the  several 
types  of  carburetter,  described  in  another  chapter,  an  important 
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part  in  the  work  of  governing  the  engine  takes  place  in  the  mixing 
chamber.  In  all  devices  for  automatically  regulating  the  air-in- 
take of  tlie  carburetter,  the  means  adopted  is,  briefly,  some  form 
of  sliding  or  rotating  valve  for  varying  the  opening  of  inlet  tube. 
Accurate  adjustment  of  the  valve  for  the  particular  fuel  to  be 
used  fixes  the  maximum  and  minimum  openings  at  such  points 
tiiat  the  resulting  mixtures  of  air  and  fuel  gas  are  always  within 
the  explodable  limits.     The  result  is  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
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air  is  admitted  at  a  liigh  speed,  and,  consequently,  the  power  ef- 
fect of  the  explosion'  is  decreased.  As  the  speed  falls,  the  open- 
ing of  the  air  inlet  is  decreased,  and,  consequently,  the  power 
effect  of  the  explosion  is  augmented. 


Varying  the  Point  of  Ignition. — Another  effective  method  of 
controlling  the  speed  of  the  engine,  is  retarding  of  the  spark.  In 
practice,  this  involves  some  means  for  connecting  the  governor 
to  the  rotating  member  of  the  "commutator"  or  contact-breaker, 
so  as  to  produce  the  igniting  spark  at  the  desired  point  in  the 
cycle. 


Fra,  244.— Composlt*  Indlontor  Card  f 
Itreesnrex  due  to  varying  tbe  time  of 
centre;  D  and  E,  back  or  centre. 


e,  sbnirlDg  varying  exploalon 
,nd  B  are  ahead  i  O  on  deiid 


The  Correct  Time  for  Ignition, — As  with  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  control  of  gasoline  engines,  the  time  of  the  spark 
may  be  varied  only  between  very  definite  limits.  In  general, 
these  limits  are  between  one-third  stroke  ahead  and  one-seventh 
stroke  after  the  dead  centre  of  the  crank,  according  to  the  kind 
of  fuel,  the  strength  of  the  mixture  and  the  normal  speed  of  the 
engine.  If  it  occurs  too  early,  the  point  of  maximum  pressure  is 
reached  before  the  compression  stroke  is  completed,  and  very  fre- 
quently a  "back-kick,"  or  tendency  to  reversal  of  the  motion  fol- 
lows; certainly  a  complete  waste  of  the  power  effort.     If  it  occurs 
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too  late,  the  maximum  pressure  is  reached  only  when  the  stroke 
is  far  advanced,  with  the  result  that  a  large  part  of  the  power 
effect  is  lost.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum pressure  should  not  occur  on  the  dead  centre  of  the  crank, 
since  this  produces  a  wholly  unnecessary  jar  and  friction  on  the 
crank  pin,  and,  as  in  the  two  previous  cases,  wastes  the  power. 
Under  usual  conditions,  the  point  of  maximum  pressure,  or  com- 
plete ignition,  should  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  out-stroke  of 
the  piston. 

Spark-Timins:  and  Power  Effect. — The  effects  obtained  by 
varying  the  time  of  igTiition  with  a  constant  mixture  are  shown 
by  the  accompanying  diagram  fig.  244, 

Here  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  taken  at  the  moment  of  spark 
ignition,  and  the  points,  P,  G,  H,  J,  K,  at  the  point  of  greatest 
pressure.  The  point.  A,  is  about  one-third  stroke  ahead  of  dead 
centre ;  B,  about  one- fourth  ahead ;  C,  on  the  dead  centre ;  D,  one- 
sixteenth  after;  E,  one-seventh  after.  The  curves,  AP,  BG,  CH, 
DJ,  EK,  show  graphically  the  relative  power  effort  to  be  ob- 
tained by  varying  the  spark  from  positive  to  negative  lead. 

Spark-Regulation  and  Speed. — The  field  for  the  most  fre- 
quent application  of  engine  governing  by  spark  regulation  is 
found  in  the  practice  of  shifting  the  point  of  ignition,  so  as  to 
enable  the  maintenance  of  high  speeds.  This  is  true  for  two 
very  definite  reasons: 

1,  With  ordinary  forms  of  jump  and  break  sparii,  the  fuel 
ignites  progressively,  instead  of  detonating,  or  exploding,  conse- 
quently entailing  the  lapse  of  an  appreciable  period  before  the 
maximum  pressure  is  reached. 

2.  The  spark  on  a  high-tension  circuit  always  occurs  at  a  point 
measurably  later  than  the  closure  of  the  primary  circuit. 

At  high  speeds,  therefore,  the  time  of  circuit-closing  is  advanced 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  in  order 
to  begin  the  out-stroke  as  nearly  as  possible  at  maximum  pressure. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram  from  Technics, 
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which  shows  average  points  for  circuit-closure  or  spark-timing; 
for  hand-starting  at  A;  for  slow  running  at  B;  for  full  load  at 
400  E.  p.  M.  at  C;  for  full  load  at  1^00  k.  p.  m.  atU;  for  very 
light  load  at  about  400  r.  p.  m.  at  £.  The  situation  is  set  forth, 
as  follows: 

"Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  timing  automatic,  but  up 
to  the  present  none  of  these  has  proved  satisfactoir.  To  appreciate  the 
difficulties  involved  it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  the  causes  that  render 
variation  necessary.  It  is  found  that,  as  an  engine  runs  faster,  the  point 
of  sparking  has  to  be  advanced,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  occur  earlier,  and, 
engine  is  running  very  fast,  it  is  necessary  for  the  theoretica). 


¥erjBiiiwrunnm((:d,  point  of  IgQltlon  for  (nU  load  »t  aWint  400  r.p.m.i  D,  point 
of  Ignition  for  fall  load  at  about  1,200  r.p.iii.1  E,  approximate  point  of  iKnltum  f is 
very  lliht  load  at  about  400  r.p.m. 

point  of  ignition  to  be  even  as  early  as  no*  of  crank  travel  before  the 
firing  center, 

"The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  interval  of  time  between  the  first 
ignition  of  the  gas  and  the  instant  when  maximum  pressure  is  reached; 
this  interval,  being  approximately  constant,  renders  it  necessary  to  advance 
the  point  of  ignition  as  the  engine  speed  increases,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep 
the  point  of  maximum  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  working  stroke. 
Two  other  causes  add  to  Ibis  effect — the  lag  of  the  trembler  on  the  induc- 
tion coil,  and  the  lessened  compression  at  high  speeds,  due  to  the  loss  of 
volumetric  efficiency  caused  by  the  wire-drawing  effect  of  both  induction 
and  exhaust  valves.  These  are  slightly  compensated  for  by  the  quicker 
burning  of  the  richer  mixture,  taken  in  at  high  speeds,  caused  by  the  in- 
creased vacuum  in  the  jet  chamber.  It  is  evident  that  the  coil  lag  is  a 
time-element  and  that  the  interval  betv<een  the  completion  of  the  electric 
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circuit  and  tlie  "break,"  due  to  the  downward  movement  of  the  trembler, 
will  be  constant  for  the  same  colI,  and  quite  independent  of  the  engine 
Epeed.  This  factor  is  of  less  importance  since  the  general  adoption  of  high 
speed  tremblers,  and  is,  of  course,  entirely  absent  in  magneto  ignition. 
The  loss  of  volumetric  efficiency  results  in  more  burnt  gas  being  left  in 
the  cylinder  from  the  previous  explosion,  and  the  taking-in  of  a  lessened 
charge,  causing  a  drop  in  the  compression  and  consequent  slower  burning, 
as  the  degree   of  compression  has  considerable  influence  on  the   rate  of 
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burning  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  given  quality.  The  enrichii^  of  the 
mixture  at  high  speeds  compensates  for  this  to  a  certain  extent,  depending 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  valve  gear  and  carburetter,  but,  of  course,  this  com- 
pensation is  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  fuel  efficiency. 
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Trom  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  evident  that  if  the  mixture 
is  throttled,  thus  lowering  the  compression,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advance 
the  spark  to  obtain  a  correct  diagram  at  the  same  engine  speed;  and  this 
effect  will  generally  be  intensified,  as  throttling  usually  results  in  a  weak- 
ened mixture.  Any  automatic  device  must,  therefore,  not  only  vary  the  con- 
tact to  compensate  for  variation  of  engine  speed,  but,  if  correct  ignitioa 
and  maximum  efficiency  is  desired,  also  for  varying  degrees  of  throttling 
and  alterations  of  quality  of  mixture." 

Spark  and  Throttle  Governors. — As  may  be  readily  undcr^ 
stood,  governing  by  retarding  the  spark  is  very  wasteful  of 
energy,  since  it  results  inevitably  in  exhausting  before  ignition 
ii  complete.  For  this  reason,  when  spark  regulation  is  used  in 
automatic  governing,  it  is  generally  in  connection  with  mixture- 
throttling,  which  doubly  reduces  the  power  effect.  In  general, 
however,  precisely  the  same  result  follows  with  the  use  of  a  we:^ 
mixture  as  with  the  use  of  a  retarded  spark — reduced  power  eflfect 
and  slow  combustion  of  the  charge.  A  rich  mixture  and  a  posi- 
tive lead  to  the  spark  alike  produce  increased  power  effect  and 
rapid  combustion.  The  diagram,  shown  in  Fig.  222,  could  be 
produced  as  the  result  of  varying  the  fuel  mixture,  a"  readily  as 
by  shifting  the  time  of  the  spark-occurrence. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  245  shows  thai  the  best  effect  of  the  ex- 
ploding fuel  may  be  obtained  only  by  advancing  the  spark  when 
desiring  to  run  at  high  speeds.  In  order  to  achieve  this  end,  sev- 
eral cars,  notably  the  Jeffrey  Rambler,  are  equipped  with  an  au- 
tomatic spark-advance  governor. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN. 

CLUTCHES  AND  TRANSM:SS10NS. 

Essentials  of  a  Gasoline  Vehicle. — Every  vehicle  propelled 
hy  a  hydro -carbon,  or  internal -combustion,  engine,  popularly 
known  as  a  "gasoline  engine,"  must  have  a  transmission  gear,  for 
varying  the  ratio  of  speed  and  power  transmitted  to  the  road 
wheels.  The  transmission  gear  is  connected  to  the  engine 
shaft  through  a  clutch,  which  may  be  thrown  into  engagement, 
to  start  the  vehicle,  and  thrown  out  again  to  stop  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  some  form  o£  throw-out  clutch,  because 
it  would  be  difficult  to  start  the  engine  with  the  machinery  and 
running  gear  connected. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  a  speed- reducing  and  changing  trans- 
mission, between  the  engine  and  the  road  wheels,  because  the 
internal -combust  ion  engine  is  less  fiexible  than  the  steam  engine, 
and  requires  a  reducing  gear  to  effect  a  rational  economy.  With- 
out such  a  gear,  the  road  wheels  may  be  driven  direct  from  the 
engine  shaft,  and  changes  of  speed  and  power-effect  produced 
by  throttling,  as  already  explained.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  a  much  more  powerful  engine  would  be  required  than  is  now 
used  on  any  vehicle.  This  is  true  because,  with  every  throttling 
of  the  charge  of  a  gas  engine,  the  initial  pressures  are  reduced, 
with  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  explosion  and  the  mean  effec- 
tive pressures.  In  order,  therefore,  to  run  at  moderate  speeds, 
the  engine  would  have  to  be  throttled  down  to  one-half  or  one- 
third  its  normal  power.  In  ascending  hills  full  power  would  often 
be  required,  and  this  would  be  far  in  excess  of  what  is  generally 
used. 

The  force  of  these  remarks  becomes  apparent  when  we  re- 
member that  the  best  efficiency  of  a  gas  engine  is  obtained  by 
maintaining  as  nearly  as  possible  a  constant  speed  and  power 
output. 
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The  French  designer,  Vallee,  drove  his  vehicles  from  the  en- 
gine shaft  through  leather  helting.  Durj'ea  uses  a  two-speed 
transmission,  doing  all  his  driving,  except  hill -climbing,  on  the 
high  gear,  and  varying  the  speed  by  throttling.  Both  use  very 
high-powered  engines,  in  order  to  allow  a  wide  range  of  throt- 
tling, from  maximum  to  minimum  power  without  danger  of 
failure. 


Tia.  24S. 
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cluteh,  J  crank  ^iilt 
coUJur.N   ball  thrust  b 


Forms  of  Clutch. — There  are  four  forms  of  clutch  i 
jasoline  propelled  vehicles: 

1.  Cone  Clutches. 

2.  Drum  and  Band  Clutch.es. 

3.  Expanding  Ring  Clutches. 

4.  Compression  Disc  Clutches. 


icr  band  riveted  on 
shaft  tamed  down 
ch  sleeve :  Z,  flange 
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Requirements  in  Clutches. — The  leading  requirements  in  a 
serviceable  clutch  are: 

1.  Gradual  engagement,  in  order  to  avoid  jerks  due  to  too 
sudden  throwing  on  of  the  power. 

2.  Large  contact  surfaces. 

Forms  of  Transmission  Gear. — There    are    four    forms    of 

transmission  gear  in  use  at  the  present  time: 

I.  Siiding-Spur,  or  Clash-Gear  Transmissions,  which  may  be 
distinguished  in  two  forms : 


Fig.  S19.- End  view  and  Ciofs  ScccIod  of  thePackud  Kxpaadlog  RiDgClntch. 


a.  One-lever,   sli ding-sleeve   gears,   such   as   the    P^nhard- 

Levassor,  Decauville,  Riker,  Packard  and  Toledo. 

b.  One-lever,  selective-finger  or  gridiron  slot  transmissions, 
such  as  the  Daimler,  Columbia,  Knox,  and  numerous  other 
forms  used  on  modern  gasoline  cars. 

2.  Meshing-Spur,  or  Individual-CIufch   Transmissions. 
Prominent  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  old  Winton 

and  Haynes-Apperson  gears. 

3.  Planetary   Transmissions. 

Among  planetary  transmissions  may  be  mentioned  the 
Duryea,  Olds  and  Cadillac. 
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4.  Friction-Disc  Transmissions, 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  belt  and  pulley 
transmission  of  the  early  Daimler  vehicles  and  others. 

Cone  Clutches. — The  cone  clutch  is  the  typical  form,  and 
was  formerly  in  practically  universal  use.  As  shown  in  ac- 
companying figures,  cone  clutches  consist  of  two  members:  a 
dish-shaped  ring,  secured  to  the  face  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  a 
truncated  cone,  carried  by  a  sleeve  sliding  on  the  main  shaft, 
and  held  in  close  fit  by  means  of  a  spring.  The  first  member 
is  called  the  "female  cone,"  the  second,  the  "male  cone." 


Fia.250.i-~MechanlBm  of  the  ExpaodlUK  Ring  Clutch  of  tlie  Columbia  LlKlit  Chr. 


There  are  two  varieties  of  cone  clutch:  the  external  cone 
clutch,  in  which  the  male  cone  is  forced  against  the  fly-wheel 
from  the  rear;  and  the  internal  cone  clutch,  in  which  the  male 
cone  is  contained  within  the  other  member  and  is  forced  into 
contact  from  the  front.  The  latter,  or  self-contained  clutch, 
is  a  generally  favored  pattern.  In  both  forms  of  cone  clutch 
the  contact  is  between  a  metal  surface  and  one  of  leather  or 
fibre.  Because  it  is  essential  that  no  oil  or  grit  be  allowed  to 
collect  on  the  friction  surfaces,  the  internal  cone  clutch  is  pre- 
ferable, as  enabling  the  surfaces  to  be  more  readily  protected. 

Cone  Clutch  Efficiency.— In  order  to  achieve  good  power 
transmission  by  means  of  a  clutch,  two  things  are  essential: 
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1,  Sufficient  friction  surface. 

2.  Proper  angularity  of  the  cone. 

The  angularity  generally  adopted  is  between  12°  and  15°,  gen- 
erally nearer  the  latter,  which  affords  a  friction  surface  of 
about  yi  "the  fly-wheel  diameter  in  breadth.  To  increase  or 
decrease  the  angle  of  the  cone  would  neutralize  the  friction 
effect. 


FlO.  2  Gl.-Mu  ttiple  D  i 


1,  Eectioned  to  show  coostrnotlon. 


Troubles  with  Cone  Clutches. — Although  cone  clutches  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  simple  construction,  and  may  be  readily 
thrown  in  and  out  of  action,  they  are  subject  to  two  grave 
defects : 

1.  Unless  skillfully  handled,  the  power  will  be  thrown  on 
with  a  jerk,  not  gradually,  as  it  should  be,  thus  jarring  the 
machinery  and  annoying  the  passengers. 

2.  The  friction  surfaces,  when  worn,  are  liable  to  slip  on 
each  other,  thus  losing  power  and  jerking  rather  than  pulling 
the  machinery. 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  first  difficulty  several  designers  have 
placed  small  spiral  springs  at  intervals  on  the  surface  of  the 
male  cone,  or  between  the  cones,  thus  rendering  the  grip  be- 
tween the  surfaces  gradual.  Such  springs  may  act  efficiently, 
but  are  objectionable  as  complicating  construction. 

Drum  and  Band  Clutches. — Clutches  of  the  drum  and  band 
type  are  really  only  variations  of  the  form  of  brakes  most 
common  on  motor  carriages.  They  are  generally  used  in  con- 
nection with  planetary,  or  epicyclic,  transmissions,  and  consist 
simply  in  leather  or  fibre  rings,  which  are  compressed  against 
the  periphery  of  drums,  in  order  to  prevent  rotation.  They 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  planetary  transmissions. 

Expanding  Ring  Clutches. — Expanding  ring  clutches  are 
used  by  several  designers  as  convenient  substitutes  for  the 
ordinary  cone  clutches.  Mechanically,  they  are  identical  with 
the  expanding  ring  brakes,  except  for  the  fact  that  their  use 
accomplishes  the  connection  into  a  working  unit  of  two  rotat- 
ing shafts.  According  to  engineering  authorities,  the  cone 
clutch  and  the  expanding  band  clutch  are  similar  in  theory,  the 
angularity  of  the  cone  in  the  cone  clutch  being  the  same  as 
the  angle  of  the  operating  levers  in  the  band  clutch.  The 
friction  surfaces  of  the  ring  clutch  may  be  both  of  metal  or 
the  ring  may  be  faced  with  fibre. 

Compression  Disc  Clutches. — The  disc  clutch  is  the  latest 
and  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  clutch  problem.  Briefly 
described,  it  consists  of  three  or  more  metal  discs  secured  al- 
ternately to  the  clutch  shaft  and  to  the  face  of  the  engine 
fly-wheel.  By  the  pressure  of  a  powerful  spring  the  discs  are 
forced  together,  thus  involving  a  close  driving  contact,  which 
cannot  slip.  Unlike  other  forms  of  clutch,  the  disc  clutch 
should  be  soaked  with  oil.  This  contact  is  gradually  made, 
as  is  not  the  case  with  all  other  clutches. 

Friction-Disc  Transmissions. — The  friction-disc  transmis- 
sion undoubtedly  has  a  large  future.    It  obviates  all  the  diffi- 
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culties  incident  upon  the  use  of  sliding  spur  gears  or  planetary 
speed  changers,  and  also  does  away  with  clutches  of  all  descrip- 
tions. In  practical  service  upon  all  weights  of  vehicle  it  has 
already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  transmit  power  as  efficiently 
as  any  other  device.  Briefly  described,  the  friction  transmis- 
sion consists  of  two  elements,  the  driving  friction  disc  and  the 
driven  friction  disc.  The  simplest  form,  the  driven  disc  is 
set  on  a  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the  driving  disc,  and  is 


Fia.253  — A  Type  of  FrtcUon  TransinlHaton.    A  lathe  driven  disc  on  thetr 

sban;  H.Baod  UarefrlctloD  tdleredrlTenfromdrlTiDBdlsc.  D:  K,  U cne  cinicD ; 
F.  the  traniimlBslon  frame ;  U,  the  lever  tor  changliiK  the  speeds  by  BhUtlnc  diao 
A,  Blong  ehatt,  H. 


rotated  by  friction  contact  between  its  edge  and  the  face  of  the 
driver.  When  the  edge  of  the  driven  disc  is  driven  on  a  circle 
nearest  the  periphery  of  the  driver,  its  speed  is  greatest.  As 
it  is  slid  along  its  shaft,  toward  the  centre  of  the  driver,  as 
may  be  done  by  means  of  a  squared  portion  or  splines,  its 
speed  is  constantly  decreased.  At  the  center  of  the  driving 
disc  it  ceases  to  rotate.  If  slid  beyond  the  centre  of  the  driver, 
its  motion  is  reversed. 
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Clutch  Requirements. — The  construction  of  a  clutch  must  be 
such  that  it  does  not  apply  the  full  power  of  the  engine  at  once, 
but  does  so  gradually,  in  order  that  the  car  may  start  slowly  and 
without  jerking.  If  the  power  were  applied  suddenly,  the  ma- 
chinery might  be  badly  strained,  or  again,  the  resistance  of  the 
stationary  car  might  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  momentum  of 
the  engine  and  cause  it  to  stop  between  power  strdces. 


A  clutch  is  not  necessary  on  automobiles  propelled  by  steam 
or  electricity  as  these  powers  are  more  flexible,  that  is,  the  ap- 
plication of  power  is  not  intermittent,  as  with  the  gas  engine. 


A  clutch  must  be  capable  of  transmitting  the  maximum  power  of  the 
engine  to  which  it  is  applied  without  slip  or  loss.  This  is  in  order  to 
avoid  a  waste  of  power.  In  addition  a  clutch  must  be  easy  to  operate, 
being  engaged  or  disengaged  wiih  minimum  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
operator. 
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It  is  essential  tliat  tlie  cliitcli  disengage  promptly,  tliat  there  may  be 
no  drag  or  continued  rotation  of  the  .parts  after  disengagement.  Il  must 
be  of  such  design  that  the  co-acting  surfaces  will  operate  for  extended 
periods  witliout  material  wear.  Silent  operation  whether  in  engaging  or 
releasing,  is  a  desirable  quality. 

A  clutch  should  be  easy  of  removal  tor  inspection  or  repairs  and  should 
be  provided  with  suitable  adjustments  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  wear 
between  the  surfaces  could  be  compensated  for  without  renewal  of  sur- 

It  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  of  substantial  design  and  construction, 
and  with  as  few  operating  parts,  which  would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
as  is  consistent  to  preserve  proper  operation.  In  event  of  Che  parts  need- 
ing replacement,  or  of  wear  being  serious  enough  to  require  new  frictional 
surfaces,  il  should  be  of  such  construction  that  the  replacements  could  be 
made  with  minimum  expense. 

The  Gearless  Transmission. — The  transmission  of  the  large 
Gearless  cars,  which  is  their  distinguishing  feature,  is  of  the 
planetary  type  as  shown  in  fig,  255, 

There  are  two  speeds  forward  and  reverse  without  the  use  of  any  gears, 
llie  high  speed  being  direct,  in  which  the  change  speed  elements  revolve 
together  as  a  unit,  with  no  internal  friction  nor  rolling  contact,  the  entire 
cliange  speed  unit  revolving  together  as  a  flywheel.  It  consists  of  six 
large  special  fiber  rolls  of  conical  shape  revolving  on  and  in  an  exterior  and 
interior  cone.  These  two  cones  co-act  with  a  sliding,  double  faced,  solid 
jaw  clutch,  which  is  moved  to  the  extreme  forward  position  to  give  the  low 
speed  forward,  and  to  the  extreme  rearward  position  to  give  the  reverse. 
The  internal  cone  is  constantly  pressed  toward  the  external  cone  by  means 
of  a  spring,  so  as  to  always  insure  "bite"  enough  to  make  the  six  cone 
rollers  revolve  without  slipping  in  the  low  speed  and  reverse  drives. 

The  gearless  transmission  has  the  advantage  of  no  change  gear  friction 
whatever  on  the  high  speed,  or  direct  drive,  and  rolling  friction  engage- 
ment in  the  low  speed  and  reverse. 

The  coned  rollers  are  held  laterally  in  a  cage  of  large  diameter  and  press 
against  an  iron  cone  made  fast  to  the  extension  of  the  motor  shaft.  On 
their  opposite  faces  they  press  against  an  internally  faced  cone,  also  of 
iron,  and  which  is  concentric  with  the  propeller  shaft  of  the  ear.  The  cone, 
roller  and  cup  angles  are  such  that  the  three  elements  roll  together  with- 
out any  sliding,  and  hence  without  sliding  friction,  save  in  case  of  the 
slipping  of  the  six  rollers.  To  avoid  the  slipping  of  the  rollers  on  the  cone 
or  in  the  cup  a  heavy  spring  pressure  is  applied  to  the  cone  cup  to  force 
it  towards  the  driving  cone,  this  pressure  being  sufficient  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  motor  to  slide  the  roller  surfaces  on  the  cone  or  in  Ihe  cup. 

Cork  Inserts. — In  connection  with  clutches,  cork  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  with  success.  It  is  a  peculiar  product 
and  performs  in  accordance  with  its  peculiar  characteristics.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  has  a  high  co-efficient  of  friction,  so  that  high 
pressure  is  not  necessary,  and  its  co-efficient  of  friction  is  but 
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little  influenced  by  the  question  of  lubrication.     In  other  words, 
the  cork  will  hold  on  a  dry  surface  or  if  the  surface  be  lubricated 
and  the  degree  of  polish  of  the  surface  be  not  a  factor  of  such 
marked  import  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  absence  of  the  cork. 
High  temperatures  are  not  so  liable  to  char  cork  a 


^T^ls 


_5  they  would  leather 
r  fibre.  "This  is  an  important  matter  in  clutches.  Even  wood  will  be 
charred  by  the  heat  generated  in  clutches  under  certain  conditions,  which 
is  fair  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  temperature  can  raise  to  a  point  as 
high  as  500  degrees  centigrade. 


for  I 

As  a  rule,  the  corks  are  forced  into  suitable  cavities  formed  for  them  in 
one  of  the  metallic  frictional  surfaces.  The  corks  are  previously  boiled 
and  thereV  softened  and  then  pressed  into  the  cavities.  Thus  established 
in  a  metal  surface,  they  normally  protrude  above  the  surrounding  surface 
and  engage  first  when  the  surfaces  are  brought  together.  If  sufficient  pres- 
sure  be  applied  to  the  clutch  they  are  forced  down  flush  with  the  metal 
surface  and  act  witli  it  in  carrying  the  load.  Following  the  release  of  the 
load,  they  again  protrude  beyond  the  surrounding  metal  surface. 

Two  forms  of  cork  are  used,  one  being  the  cork  in  its  natural  condition, 
the  other  prepared  as  follows ;  Small  pieces  are  compressed  into  sheets 
and  blocks  of  any  desired  shape  under  very  great  pressure  and  under 
enough  heat  to  cause  the  natural  gums  of  the  corks  to  exude  and  act  as  a 
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Transmissions. 

Principles  of  Operation. — The  term  transmission  has  come 
to  mean  only  that  portion  of  the  transmission  gearing  proper 
which  lies  between  the  engine  shaft  and  the  propeller  shaft  or 
driving  chain,  and  does  not  include  the  rest  of  the  driving  gear 
such  as  the  bevel  gear,  jack  shaft  or  differential. 

A  transmission  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
gas  engine  cycle.  The  piston  of  a  gas  engine  is  operated  by  an 
intermittent  force,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  steam  engine,  by  a 
continuous  pressure.  A  gas  engine  running  at  high  speed,  how- 
ever, produces  a  fairly  uniform  turning  effect,  so  that  after  it 
gets  under  way  the  intermittent  action  of  the  driving  force  is 
not  so  noticeable, 

A  four  cycle  engine  which  receives  only  one  impulse  in  two  re- 
volutions, must  give  to  the  flywheel  during  that  impulse,  enough 
momentum  to  keep  the  engine  going  at  approximately  uniform 
speed  during  the  exhaust,  suction  and  compression  strokes. 


In  other  words,  Ihe  flywheel  must  overcome  by  ils  momentum,  for  one 
and  a  half  revo!ulions,  the  resistance  of  the  load  and  also  that  due  to  the 
back  pressure  of  exhaust,  suction  and  compression. 

So  far  as  turning  effect  is  concerned,  that  is,  the  number  of 
impulses  per  revolution,  one  steam  engine  cylinder  is  equivalent 
to  four  gas  engine  cylinders  of  the  four  cycle  type,  therefore, 
with  the  latter  a  heavy  flywheel  is  necessary  to  transform  the 
highly  varying  and  intermittent  driving  force  into  one  of  nearer 
constant  intensity  so  that  uniform  rotation  may  be  approached. 

One  of  the  first  objects,  therefore,  of  a  transmission  is  to 
allow  the  engine  to  speed  up  until  the  energy  which  it  stores  up 
in  the  fly  wheel  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  shaft  revolving  at  a  speed 
showing  no  great  percentage  of  variation. 

Secondly,  a  transmission  is  necessary  when  the  engine  is  re- 
quired to  work  under  a  heavy  load  which  under  other  circum- 
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stances  would  cause  it  to  slow  down,  and  stall  if  required  to 
work  under  such  conditions  any  great  length  of  time. 

For  instance,  it  may  b«  assumed,  I,  that  a  man  is  raising  a  bucket  in  a 
wet!  by  winding  a  rope  around  the  drum  of  a  windlass  as  shown  in  fig. 
2S7,  and  2,  that  the  bucket  must  be  raised  a  certain  number  of  feet  every 
minute ;  then  if  the  bucket  of  water  weigh  such  an  amount  as  to  require 
all  his  strength  to  fulfill  these  conditions,  and  that  any  extra  weight  added 
to  the  bucket  would  over  tax  his  strength  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
further  progress  impossible,  it  is  evident  that  some  mechanical  contrivance 
is  necessary  which  will  enable  him  to  exert  the  same  strength  but  apply  it 
through  a  longer  period  of  time. 

To  make  this  plain,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  wished  to  lift  a  barrel 
weighing  600  pounds,  ten  feet.  This  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  ac- 
complish in  a  direct  manner.  If,  however,  he  should  huiid  an  incline 
long  enough,  he  would  be  able  to  roil  it  up  accomplishing  the  same  work, 
but  taking  a  longer  time.  Another  way  of  doing  this  would  be  hy  the 
use  of  a  lever. 


6 


Pics.  !5T  and  258. — Dtaerama  llluatratine  transmlssEi 
lever  Is  shown  In  flK.  257  attuched  direct  to  a  dru 
gear  wheels  are  shown  placed  between  the  lever  i 
force  applied  '"  "" "  ' "" "  " "~"  '"  — ■" 


prtncEpleE 


.  aS8 


ind  drum.      If  the 
a  heavier  weLght 

the  geared  lever  because  the  force  acts  through  a 

greater  distance,  the  gear  wheels  multiplying'  the  revolutlona  of  tha 

lever  neceasary  to  lift  the  weight  a  given  distance. 

Now,  returning  to  the  first  illustration,  instead  of  turning  the  drum  of 

the  windlass  direct  by  hand,  a  gear  may  be  placed  on  the  end  of  the  drum 

and  constructed  to  mesh  with  a  smaller  gear  attached  to  the  lever  as  shown 

in  fig.  258.  ,      , 

To  illustrate  the  principles  involved,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  large 
gear  on  the  drum  is  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  small  gear.  It  will, 
therefore,  require  three  revolutions  of  the  small  gear  to  one  of  the  large 
gear,  and  the  pressure  exerted  will  be  only  one-third  of  that  required 
if  the  crank  were  fastened  to  the  drum  direct  as  shown  in  tig.  237.  In 
either  case,  the  '<vork  done  is  the  same. 
To  compare  this  with  the  conditions  of  automobile  operation,  the  work 
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required  to  lift  the  bucket  may  be  represented  by  the  work  required  to 
drive  the  machine,  and  the  man's  effort,  or  force  applied  to  the  lever  of 
the  windlass,  by  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  piston  of  the  engine. 

Work  is  the  product  of  two  factors:  force  and  distance 
through  which  the  force  acts. 

The  office  of  the  transmission  is  to  keep  this  first  factor — force 
— within  proper  limits  at  the  engine  while  allowing  it  to  vary 
widely  at  the  rear  driving  wheels  of  the  car. 

To  illustrate  this  in  the  operation  of  an  automobile,  a.  conventional  dia- 
gram fig.  2Sg,  shows  an  engine  shaft  placed  parallel  to  the  rear  axle. 
Two  cone  pulleys,  one  on  the  engine  shaft  and  one  on  the  rear  axle  are 
connected  by  a  belt  so  that  the  speed  of  the  engine  may  be  varied  by  shift- 
ing the  belt  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  that  is,  if  the  belt  be  started  on 
the  left  side  of  the  pulleys  where  the  diameter  A  is  one-third  the  diameter 


shaft  and  one  on  t 
riglit  or  left,  tlie  speed  of  llie  engine  is  r 
^  j_  — ,.., —  ..J  (jjg  speed  or  the  r 


increased  In  relation  t 


™ly  dia 


LXle. 


nlahed 


B.  the  engine  will  revolve  three  times  for  each  revolution  of  the  rear  axle. 
Similarly  when  the  belt  is  in  position  2,  where  diameter  C  is  equal  to 
diameter  D.  then  the  engine  will  revolve  at  the  same  rale  as  the  rear 
axle.  Position  3,  where  diameter  E  is  three  times  diameter  F,  the  engine 
will  revolve  at  only  one-third  the  rate  of  the  rear  axle. 

Position  2  corresponds  to  the  example  of  the  man  raising  a  bucket 
with  the  crank  fastened  direct  to  the  windlass  hub  (tig.  257),  while  posi- 
tion I,  corresponds  to  raising  a  bucket  with  the  geared  lever  (fig.  258). 
The  cone  and  belt  transmission  allows  the  speed  of  the  engine  to  be  varied 
considerably  for  a  given  speed  of  the  rear  wheels. 

Now,  for  a  given  amount  of  Tvork,  the  two  factors  force  and  distance 
are  inversely  proportional,  that  is,  if  the  distance  be  increased,  the  force 
will  be  diminished  a  corresponding  a 
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In  the  application  of  this  to  the  automobile,  the  factor  distance, 
is  represented  by  the  distance  traveled  by  the  engine  piston  dur- 
ing the  power  strokes,  and  force,  by  the  pressure  exerted  on  the 
piston  during  these  strokes. 

Since  the  two  factors  are  inversely  proportional,  the  factor  force  may 
be  kept  within  an  allowable  limit  when  a  heavy  load  is  put  on  the  rear 
axle  by  shifting  the  belt  of  the  transmission  lo  the  left  so  that  the  speed 
of  the  engine  is  increased  in  relation  to  the  speed  of  the  rear  axle,  thus 
increasing  the  factor  distance,  and  diminishing  the  factor  force. 

In  Other  words,  when  a  heavy  load  is  put  on  the  rear  axle,  the 
speed  of  the  engine  may  be  bcreased  in  relation  to  the  speed  of 
the  rear  axle,  by  shifting  the  belt  to  the  left.  This  operation,  i, 
reduces  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  the  piston,  and  2,  stores 
up  more  energy  in  the  fly  wheel  both  of  which  tend  to  keep 
the  engine  moving  during  the  three  non-power  strokes  of  the 
cycle. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  automobile,  a  belt  transmission  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  jnst  illustrated,  was  used  on  the  Fouillarion 
vehicles,  built  in  France,  but  was  displaced  later  by  a  system  of  toothed 
gear  wheels  of  various  diameters  to  give  the  several  speed  ratios  between 
the  engine  and  rear  axle. 

Types  of  Transmissions. — There  are  four  forms  of  trans- 
missions in  general  use  on  automobiles: 

1.  Prc^essive; 

2.  Selective; 

3.  Planetary; 

4.  Krictional  Contact. 

Usually,  the  transmission  is  constructed  to  give  three  speeds 
forward  and  one  reverse,  however,  a  few  of  the  large  sized  cars 
have  transmissions  giving  four  speeds  forward. 

Progressive  Transmissions. — With  this  type  of  transmission 
it  is  necessary,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  make  the  various  speed 
changes  in  a  definite  order,  that  is,  in  passing  from  low  to  higi 
speed  the  intermediate  speeds  must  be  passed  through  in  regular 
order. 

Fig.  260  is  a  diagram  showing  the  operation  of  a  three  speed 
progressive  transmission.  Power  is  applied  from  the  engine  at 
P  and  delivered  at  T  to  the  driving  shaft.  The  shaft  T  is  squared 
for  a  portion  of  its  lenjjth,  and  runs  in  a  bearing  inside  of  the 
gear  C.     The  gears  I  and  L  <ire  cut  out  of  the  same  piece  of 
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metal  and  fitted  with  a  square  hole  so  that  they  can  slide  along 
the  shaft  P  but  not  revolve  independently  of  it.  The  gears  C,  I', 
and  L,'  are  fastened  rigidly  to  the  countershaft  CS  and  there- 
fore revolve  with  it.  The  gear  R  is  an  idler  but  is  so  mounted 
that  it  may  be  shifted  into  mesh  with  L  and  L'  when  a  reverse 
is  desired. 

The  various  speeds  operate  as  follows:  If  C  and  C  only  be 
in  mesh  and  no  power  is  being  transmitted  to  the  rear  axle,  then 
in  order  to  obtain  the  low  speed,  the  gear  combination  IL  is 
shifted  so  that  the  gear  L,  will  come  into  mesh  with  L'.  The 
drive  then,  is  through  C,  C,  V,  L,  and  out  through  the  shaft 
axle  T  from  L'  and  L. 


made  by  alter- 


lagram    of    a    three    speed    "progressive"    transmission.      The 

„-_ r  and  L'    are  fastened   to  the   countershaft  while  I  and  L 

slide  on  the  square  portion  of  the  main  shaft  T; 
Is  used  tor  reverse.  The  various  speed  changes  a: 
Ing  the  position  of  the  sliding  memhers. 

For  the  intermediate  speed  the  gears  are  shifted  so  that  I  will 

come  into  mesh  with  I',   L  of  course  being  moved  out  of  mesh 

with  L'.     The  drive  now  is  through  C,  C,  I'  I  and  out  through 

the  shaft  T  to  the  rear  axle.     For  the  reverse,  L  and  R  are 

shifted  so  that  L  meshes  with  R,  and  R  with  L'.    The  drive,  in 

this  case  is  through  C,  C,  L',  R,  L,  the  introduction  of  the  fifth 

gear  causing  a  reverse  direction  of  rotation  of  the  rear  axle. 
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For  the  highest  speed,  gears  I  and  L  are  moved  to  the  left  so 
that  they  will  be  in  mesh  with  no  other  gears,  but  a  clutch  cut 
into  the  left  side  of  I  will  fit  into  the  corresponding  clutch  in  the 
gear  C.  This  serves  the  purpose  of  coupling  shaft  T  to  shaft  P, 
and  the  drive  is  then  called  "direct."  This  form  of  transmission 
is  not  used  very  extensively  on  account  of  the  excessive  shaft 
length,  larger  cases  and  bearings,  which  must  be  used. 

Selective  Transmissions. — This  form  of  transmission,  per- 
mits the  operator  to  throw  in  at  will,  any  speed  combination  with- 
in the  range  of  the  transmission ;  thus,  it  is  not  necessary  in  chang- 


1,  261.— DlnRri 


_  _  ....__  speed  "selecdvp' 

or  llie  Keveral  K[ieed  clian>;eH  n 


'an^mtHfllon.     With  this 
be  made  uC  will  wlth- 
1  aa  IH  neceasary   with 
a  pritisreaaive  IraiismlBBlun. 

ing  from  low  to  high  speed  to  pass  through  the  intermediate 

si>ecd  as  with  the  progressive  system. 

Fig.  26r  is  a  diagram  of  a  three  speed  selective  transmission 

showing  its  operation.     This  gearing  a)nsists  of  two  parallel 

shafts,  T  and  CS,  the  countershaft  CS  hiiving  keyed  to  it  the 

gears  C,  I',  L'  and  R',  the  hitter  a  squared  shaft  T  carrying 

the  gears  1  hikI  I,,    ('.tar  G  is  an  "idler"  u.sed  for  obtaining  the 
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reverse.  P  is  a  driving  shaft  directly  connected  with  the  engine 
through  the  clutch.  Its  gear  C  runs  free  on  the  shaft  T,  and  is  in 
mesh  with  gear  C. 

Taking  first  the  low  speed  position,  the  drive  is  from  C  to 
C  to  L  through  L'-  On  the  intermediate  speed,  L  is  thrown  out, 
and  I  is  thrown  into  mesh  with  I'.     For  high  speed  the  claw 
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Pio,   2«2.— Diagram    ahowInK   the  varfoua  posl 

sears  of  a  three  speed  selective  tranamissi 

this   type    Is   of   different  construction    fro 

Both  are  described  in  detail  In  the  text, 
clutch  on  I  is  slid  into  mesh  with  a  corresponding  clutch  on  C.  The 
drive  in  this  case  is  direct,  going  from  P  directly  out  through  T, 
the  gears  C  and  I  being  locked  by  the  clutch.  For  the  reverse, 
the  gears  R',  G  and  L  are  in  mesh,  and  as  G  makes  the  fifth  gear 
in  the  system  the  direction  of  rotation  is  reversed.  The  gears  are 
shifted  by  means  of  one  control  lever  which  is  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  the  driver. 
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Another  three  speed  selective  transmission  is  shown  in  fig.  262.  This 
gearing  consists  of  two  parallel  shafts,  I  and  S,  the  former  having  keyed 
to  it  the  gears  B,  C,  D  and  E,  the  latter,  a  "squared"  shaft  for  carrying) 
the  gears  H  and  F.  Gear  G  is  an  "idler."  used  for  obtaining  the  reverse. 
S  is  a  driving  shaft  directly  connected  with  the  engine  through  the  clutch. 
A  runs  free  on  the  shaft.  S,  and  is  in  mesh  with  gear  B. 


Taking  firs 
through  B. 


the  low  speed  positii 


n,  the  drive  is  from  F  to  D  to  A 

thrown  out,  and  H  is  thrown  into 

For  high  speed,  the  gear  H  is  slid  into  mesh  with  an  internal  gear  cut 
into  Ihe  rim  of  A.  The  drive  in  this  case  is  direct,  going  from  S  directly 
out  through  A,  the  gear  H  simply  serving  as  a  clutch. 


_   psIon.     Thla  diners 

the  tact  that  four  gears  are  used  on 

_.iree.  the  various  gears  being  brought 

mio  mesn  as  miuwii   In  the  Illustration. 

For  the  reverse,  the  gears  E,  G.  and  F  are  In  mesh,  and  as  G  makes  the 
fifth  gear  in  the  system,  the  direction  of  rotation  is  reversed. 

In  this  form  of  transmission  the  gears  are  so  arranged  that  any  speed 
may  be  obtained  without  having  to  go  through  any  of  the  others,  and 
therefore  the  one  lever  selective  control  may  be  very  easily  used.  This 
feature  is  appreciated  by  everyone  because  it  makes  (he  operation  of 
changing  gears  very  simple,  and  allows  the  car  to  be  easily  handled  on 
crowded  streets  and  on  different  grades. 

Some  of  the  larger  cars  are  equipped  with  selective  transmis- 
sions giving  four  sjjeeds  forward.  A  transmission  of  this  type 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  263. 

The  four  speed  selective  transmission  differs  from  the  three  speed  only 
in  the  fact  that  tour  gears  arc  used  on  the  driving  shaft  inslead  of  three, 
the  various  gears  being  brought  into  mesh  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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In  the  case  of  a.  low  speed,  the  drive  is  through  C,  C,  G  and  D.  The 
second  speed  through  C.  C,  F  and  B.  Third,  through  C,  C,  E  and  A. 
For  Ihe  reverse,  the  reverse  gear  R  is  thrown  into  mesh  with  G  and  D 
making  the  drive  through  C,  C,  G  R  and  D. 

The  various  systems  used  in  modern  cars  are  all  based  on  the 
same  principle  but  differ  in  minor  details  according  to  the  ideas 
of  their  designers.  All  of  them  are  enclosed  in  an  oil  tight  case 
and  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  The  shifting  mechanism  also  differs 
but  the  same  result  is  obtained,  and  it  is  only  on  account  of 
various  patents  which  cover  these  devices  that  transmissions 
are  not  more  uniform. 


6*10.  S34. — A  transmission  case  with 
"neutral  position."  The  parta  ar 
B.    1st    speed  gear;  C,   2nCl  speed 

speed  pinion;  "    "-- ^ 

carrying  A,  C 
pedal;  L.  kei 
speed  quadra 


over  removed,  showing  gears  In 
as  follows:  A,  1st  speed  pinion; 
jlnton:  D.  2nd  speed  Rear;   B,  3rd 

H,  driven  shaft,  carrying  B,  D  and  F;  iC  clntcli 
'     '.;   M,   change  speed   lever;  N,   change 


tfikfng   I 


The  Panhard  Sliding  Qear  Transmission. — As  shown  in 
fig.  365,  it  consists  of  two  shafts,  A  and  C,  the  former  carrying 
on  a  square  portion  the  sliding  sleeve,  B,  upon,  which  are  four 
gears  of  varying  diameter.  On  the  shaft,  C,  are  keyed  four 
gears,  whose  diameters  vary  inversely  with  those  on  A.  At  the 
right-hand  extremity  of  the  shaft,  A,  is  carried  the  male  cone  of 
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the  main  clutch,  which,  whpn  held  in  gear  by  a  pressure  of  the 
spring,  P,  enables  the  transmission  of  power  direct  from  the 
crank  to  the  shaft,  A.  The  clutch  may  be  thrown  out  by  lever,  B, 
which  acts  to  pull  the  shaft.  A,  to  the  left,  compressing  the  spring, 
P.  The  sleeve,  B,  may  be  shifted  on  the  main  shaft  by  lever,  D, 
which  is  connected  as  indicated.  When  as  in  the  cut,  the  gear, 
51,  is  meshed  with  the  gear,  C^,  the  car  will  have  its  slowest  speed 
forward,  and  the  act  of  shifting  the  gears  to  the  left  from  that 
position  will  raise  the  speed  at  a  regularly  increasing  ratio;  the 
meshing  of  5*  and  C*,  giving  the  second  speed  forward,  and 
the  other  gears  the  next  two  increasing  speeds.  Similarly,  also, 
in  the  act  of  shifting  the  sleeve  from  the  extreme  left  position, 
when  gear,  S*,  is  meshed  with  gear  C,  there  will  be  a  similarly 
regular  decrease  of  ratio  in  their  speed. 

The  motion  is  transmitted  from  shaft,  C,  through  the  bevel 
gear,  G,  which,  as  shown  in  both  sections  of  the  cut,  meshes  w.  Jl 
another  bevel  on  the  transverse  jack  shaft.  This  bevel,  H,  and 
a  similar  bevel,  L,  on  the  case  containing  the  differential  gear. 
are  keyed  to  the  sleeve,  M,  which  works  over  the  centre-divide^i 
countershaft,  at  two  extremities  of  which  are  the  sprocket  pinions 
for  driving  direct  to  each  of  the  rear  wheels.  As  long  as  t'  c 
bevel,  C,  drives  on  H,  as  shown,  the  motion  of  the  carriage  is  for- 
ward, at  any  speed  determined  by  the  relative  positions  of  the 
shifting  gears  on  the  two  shafts,  B  and  C.  In  order  to  reverse 
the  motion  of  the  carriage,  the  sleeve,  M,  is  shifted  upon  the 
lever,  acting  on  the  spool,  K,  so  that  H  is  pushed  out  of  mesh 
with  G,  and  Z,  is  thrown  in.  By  this  process,  as  is  obvious,  al- 
though the  rotation  of  G  continues  in  the  same  direction,  the 
movement  Imparted  to  L  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  previously 
imparted  to  H.  Thus  the  reverse  has  the  same  number  of  speed 
and  power  combinations  as  the  forward  motion. 

It  is  also  obvious  that,  by  shifting  the  sleeve.  M,  a  certain  dis- 
tance, the  driving  connections  to  the  main  shaft,  through  the 
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differential,  J,  will  be  thrown  off  altogether.  This  is  the  opera- 
tion necessary  precedin§:  the  throwing  on  of  the  brake,  the 
drum  of  which  is  on  the  countershaft,  just  beyond  the  thimble,  H. 


.—Details  o(  the  PaDhard-Lerassor  Change  Speed  Gear. 


On  the  later  models  of  the  Panhard  carriages  a  simplified  vari- 
ation of  the  transmission  gear  is  used,  which  drives  through  a 
single  bevel  gear  on  the  jack  shaft,  constantly  in  mesh  with  the 
bevel  on  the  secondary  driven  shaft,  or  top  shaft, — thus  requiring 
no  shifting  of  the  differential  to  throw  the  reverse  bevel.  A 
third  shaft  set  parallel  to  the  clutch  shaft,  carries  two  spur  gears, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
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At  the  position  shown  in  the  diagram  the  lowest  forward  speed 
is  engaged,  through  the  meshing  of  the  spurs,  A  and  E.  By 
bringing  the  hand  lever  alt  the  way  back,  the  sleeve  is  moved  clear 
to  the  right,  and  A  and  E  are  thrown  out  of  mesh.  At  the  same 
time,  the  arm  of  the  sliding  gear  shifter  meets  a  raised  portion 
of  the  reverse  shaft,  as  shown,  pushes  it  to  the  right,  depressing 


Panhard-Leva  ss 


the  Spring.  The  spur,  /,  is  then  meshed  with  E,  and  K  with  A — 
the  movement  of  the  main  clutch  shaft  being  thus  transmitted 
to  the  top  shaft  through  the  engagement  and  rotation  of  the  third, 
or  reverse,  shaft. 

The  Packard  Transmission. — ^The  transmission  of  the  Pack- 
ard car  is  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  last  two  menticmed, 
except  that  it  is  operated  by  two  levers,  one  for  shifting  the  for- 
ward gears  and  one  for  engaging  the  reverse. 

The  Packard  car  is  driven  by  propeller  shaft  and  bevel  gear 
to  the  rear  axle,  and  possesses  the  uncommon  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  transmission  to  the  gear,  against  the  axle,  thus  saving  the 
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trouble  and  lost  motion  encountered  with  a  long  propeller  shaft 
direct  to  the  driving  bevel,  and,  according  to  claims,  serving  to 
steady  the  driving  bevel. 


Fio.  2G7.-Diaenuaof  Control  Lovers  aadTransmiBsloQot  the  I  ackard  Car. 


As  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  it  consists  oi  three 
shaft's : 

1.  The  drive  shaft  connected  by  a  universal  joint  to  the 
of  sliding  a  sleeve  holding  two  spur  gears. 

2.  The  bevel  pinion  shaft  carrying  a  single  spur  gear  at  its 
inner  end  and  bored  to  serve  as  a  bearing  for  the  drive  shaft. 

3.  The  second  motion  shaft,  to  which  are  keyed  three  spur 
gears,  two  of  them  of  diameters  suitable  to  mesh  consecutively 
with  the  sliding  gears  on  the  drive  shaft,  giving  the  lowest,  in- 
termediate speeds,  and  the  third  constantly  in  mesh  with  the  single 
gear  on  the  bevel  shaft. 
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The  top  speed  as  in  the  Decauville,  and  other  modem  transmis- 
sions, is  obtained  by  sliding  the  two-gear  sleeve  all  the  way  back 
(to  the  right  in  the  diagram),  so  that  its  teeth  mesh  with  internal 
teeth  cut  in  the  circumference  of  the  bevel  shaft  gear,  thus  mak- 
ing the  drive  direct  from  the  motor.  The  reverse  is  obtained 
when  the  gears  on  the  sliding  sleeve  are  in  the  neutral  position 
(indicated  by  the  dotted  outlines  in  the  cut),  by  operating  the 
short  reverse  lever,  thus  causing  an  idler  pinion,  hung  on  a  bell 
crank  to  be  thrown  into  mesh  with  the  forward  (left)  end 
of  the  drive  and  top  shafts. 


:6!i.-TLe  Pope-Toledo  TranemisElon. 


The  Toledo  Transmission.— The  transmission  gear  used  on 
the  Pope  Toledo  car  is  somewhat  different  from  those  previously 
described.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  shaft,  2, 
driven  by  the  motor,  communicates  the  power  to  the  sliding  gear 
sleeve,  5,  through  the  two  bevel  gears,  3  and  4  Sleeve,  5,  car- 
ries sliding  gears,  7  and  I4,  and  the  male  portion  of  the  high- 
speed gear  clutch.  These  parts  are  free  to  move  endwise,  but 
are  orevented  from  turning  independently  by  a  long  feather,  6, 
on  sleeve,  5.  The  sleeve,  5,  is  free  to  turn  on  the  transverse 
transmission,  or  jack,  shaft,  29,  Directly  behind  this  shaft  is  a 
second  shaft,  37,  which  carries,  gears  8,  9  and  15. 
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For  the  first  speed  forward  gear,  7,  is  meshed  with  gear,  8,  and 
the  motion  is  transmitted  by  gear  9,  on  the  second  shaft,  tc  gear, 
10  on  the  Jack  shaft,  29.  The  second  speed  forward  is  obtained 
by  meshing  gears,  14  and  15,  and  transmitting  the  motion  to  jack 
shaft,  29  as  before.  To  obtain  the  third,  or  high,  speed,  the 
sleeve  carrying  gears,  7  and  14,  is  moved  to  the  right,  with  the 
result  that  gear,  14,  acts  against  pins,  13,  disengaging  gear,  10, 
from  the  counter  shaft,  and  engaging  clutch,  16,  making  the 
differential,  56,  and  the  countershaft,  29,  continuous  with  sleeve, 
5,  and  thus  driving  direct  from  bevel,  4.  The  reverse  is  effected 
when  the  gear,  7,  is  moved  to  the  left  and  meshed  with  gear,  18, 
on  the  reverse  shaft,  shown  below  and  between  sleeve,  5,  and 
countershaft,  37,  At  the  same  time,  gear,  8,  is  moved  to  the  left 
against  the  pressure  of  spring,  20,  coming  into  mesh  with 
reverse  pinicn,  19.  The  drive  is  thus  from  7  to  18,  through  19 
to  8,  and  thence  through  9  and  10  to  the  countershaft,  29.  The 
lever  quadrant  is  notched  to  show  the  proper  positions  for  the 
several  speeds  described. 

Selective  SpurTransmissions. — Great  troubles  with  early  slid- 
ing spur  transmissions  lay  in  the  facts  that,  in  shifting  from  high 
to  low  gears,  all  intermediate  speeds  were  engaged;  also,  that 
a  careless  or  inexperienced  driver  was  never  sure  to  fully  engage 
two  spurs,  thus  entailing  considerable  wear  and  breakage  of  gear 
teeth.  To  meet  these  objections  the  "selective -finger"  transmis- 
sion as  it  is  generally  called,  was  devised.  The  earliest  example 
of  this  type  of  gear  was  that  used  on  Cannstadt-Daimler  cars, 
shown  in  accompanying  diagrams.  It  was  the  first  car  to 
use  the  gridiron,  or  H-shaped,  quadrant  slot,  now  so  popular. 
Like  later  forms  of  selective  transmission,  it  affected  all  changes 
of  forward  and  reverse  movements  by  the  use  of  a  single  lever. 
The  slot  used  is  typical. 

The  operation  of  the  common  change-speed  and  reversing  lever 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  double  H-shaped  slot,  or  grid  sector,  so 
that  the  lever  may  be  moved  backward  or  forward  in  any  one  of 
three  parallel  channels,  or  shifted  sideways  from  one  to  another 
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by  means  of  a  fourth  channel  cut  at  right  angles  to  ttie  other 
three,  like  the  cross  Hne  of  the  letter  H. 

The  haYid  lever  is  pivoted  to  a  cross  spindle,  which  may  be 
slid  lengthwise  in  its  bearings  whenever  the  hand  lever  is  brought 
to  the  middle  transverse  slot  of  the  grid  sector.  The  four  sliding 
spurs  on  the  square  section  of  the  main  shaft  are  in  two  sections 


ic  289.-TraiiBmiaa(on  Gear  of  the  CannBtadt-Dalmler  Carriage  shown 
Ogare.    Here.  A  is  the  hand  lever;  R.  the  gridiron  qcailrBLt;  Cat 

leyer  (or Ihrowlag  out  the  clutch  In  shlftlnr  "- "  -----^ — 

of  A  tor  a/^tuatfni,  raclt  rods  D       '  -  ' 
on  Ihe  clutch  shaft :  J  and  K,  . .      „_  — 
Nando,  hlgb-apeed  Keare  on  the  clutch 
aecond  nhart.   Hand 
O  by  rack,  U. 


>nd  K,  low-Bpeed  Kearn  on  the  Fecond.  ordrivlng,  ahoft; 
on  the  clutch  ahaCt:  L  andM.  hlgh-Fp«ed  Rraraon  tbo 
Bbllted  on  equare  portion  ot  shut  by  rack,  Fi  Ii  Mid 


of  two  spurs  each.  Each  section  is  shifted  by  an  arm  projecting 
downward  from  a  horizontal  rod  bearing  a  rack  on  the  outer  end. 
Furthermore,  these  two  rack  rods  are  set  side  by  side,  so  that 
a  toothed  sector  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  hand  lever  may 
engage  cither  one  of  the  racks,  operating  either  of  the  two  lower 
speeds  when  the  lever  is  moving  in  the  left-hand  slot,  and  either 
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of  the  two  higher  speeds  when  it  is  moving  in  the  second  slot. 
When  drawn  to  the  backward  position  in  either  slot,  it  operates 
the  lower  of  the  two  speeds,  and,  in  the  forward  position,  the 
higher  tif  the  two.  In  order  to  reverse  the  movement  of  the 
carriage,  the  hand  lever  is  brought  to  the  mid-position  on  the 
grid-sector,  shifted  all  the  way  to  the  right,  and  moved  forward. 
This  operation  is  possible  because  the  cross  spindle  to  which  the 
lever  is  pivoted  carries  an  arm  projecting  downward  at  right 
angles,  and  terminating  in  another  toothed  sector,  that,  when  the 
lever  is  slid  over  to  the  right,  as  just  explained,  engages  a  third 


i^=^ 


Fic  270.— Det&Us  Qf  Slde-ShlCting  Chalice  Lever  of  the  CannBtadt-Daimler  Car. 

rack  bar  geared  to  throw  in  the  reverse  pinion,  B  (see  figure  of 
reverse  gear).  The  arm,  K,  in  the  same  figure,  carries  an  up- 
ward turned  slot  in  a  position  to  engage  a  pin  on  the  reverse 
rack-shaft,  so  that,  when  that  shaft  is  shd  forward  by  the  inter- 
working  of  the  rack  and  sector,  the  arm  is  lifted  and  pinion,  B, 
brought  into  position  by  the  operation  of  a  bell-crank.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  toothed  sector  set  at  its  lower  extremity,  the  hand 
lever  has  an  arm  at  right  angles  exactly  at  the  pivotal  point, 
so  that,  when  the  lever  is  brought  to  the  transverse  slot  of  the 
grid-sector,  this  arm  presses  upon  a  bar,  thus  throwing  out  the 
clutch. 
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The  entire  operation  may  be  understood  from  the  figures  o{ 
the  reverse  apparatus.  Here,  A  is  the  lever,  pivoted  between 
bearings,  B  and  C.  D  is  the  toothed  sector,  which  may  be  shifted 
to  engage  either  of  the  rack  rods,  E  or  F ;  L  is  a  downward  ex- 
tension from  the  pivot  rod  of  A,  carrying  the  sector,  G,  which 
may  be  slid  into  mesh  with  rack,  H.  By  sliding  rack,  H,  to  the 
right,  as  in  the  cut,  pin,  J,  lifts  the  rod  attached  to  the  curved 
slot,  K,  throwing  in  the  reverse  pinion.  The  manner  of  doing 
this  is  shown  with  the  pinions,  A  and  C,  meshing  with  the  long 
reverse  pinion,  B. 


in  and  fTlntcti  of  the  Oolnmbia  Usht  Car.  A.aimriMaroattift 
:lntcb  Bhaf t ;  B  aadC.  Bparson  the  Bquared  Second  uuft.  the  first  ahlned  br  fork 
miiKat  H,  by  lever.  H  (last  flffare),  the  second  bjtork&tJbr  lever.  J.  D,  B,  F, 
J,  three-speed  jiltiloDS  keyed  lo  couf — "■-"■  "'  — — '■' 1— •- 

ueahwlthU  andO;  L,  clutch. 


o  conntenh^t ;  K.  plolon  ^viDg  reverse  w 


The  Columbia  Transmission, — The  selective  transmission  of 
the  Columbia  light  car  closely  resembles  that  used  on  the  Decau- 
ville  in  the  method  of  obtaining  the  several  speeds  and  the  re- 
verse. As  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  driving  shaft  consists  of 
two  parts ;  the  clutch  shaft  carrying  gear.  A,  and  the  sleeve  shaft 
carrying  gears,  B  and  C.  Gears,  A  and  D,  are  constantly  in 
mesh.  The  low  speed  is  obtained  when  gears,  F  and  C,  are 
meshed ;  the  second  speed  with  B  and  B  meshed ;  the  top  speed 
with  B  moved  forward  (to  the  left)  so  as  to  engage  the  daw 
clutch  and  make  a  driving  union  with  A;  the  reverse,  when  C 
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is  moved  backward  (to  the  right),  so  as  to  mesh  with  idler  pin- 
ion, K,  which  is  permanently  meshed  with  G,  This  transmission 
differs  from  the  Decauville  in  the  fact  that  gears,  B  and  C,  are 
moved  independently  by  forks  attached  at  H  and  A  respectively. 
This  transmission  is  not  controlled  by  a  single  lever  and  gridiron 
quadrant,  but  by  two  levers,  H  and  /,  as  shown  in  the  diagram 
of  the  control. 

As  the  control  is  typical  of  modern  systems,  it  is  worthy  pas- 
sing notice.  The  clutch  controls  foot  pedal,  D,  to  the  left  of  the 


Light  Garrlaga.  A&thediuih;  B.  foot  aopelerfttor  lover  for  controlling  e.._..„, 
C.  toot  breaic  lever  s  D,  cinwh  lever:  E,  clutch  Interlock,  requfring  that  clutrh 
be  thrown  before  brakes  are  set;  F.  Itmilion-tlminR  lever  on  Bt'-erlnic  whe'l; 
G.elutfh Interlock;  H.  *ocond  and  tblril  Bpfed  leier;  J.flrtit  speel and  reverse 
lever;  K.  bul>  ennTgency  brake  l<^'er:  Ti.bi&Ke  rockeri  M,  expanillng  brake  on 
driving  fthu ft;  N,  rear  live  axle;  O,  hub  brake. 

steering  post,  opens  the  friction  clutch,  when  pressed  down,  and 
closes  it,  when  allowed  to  rise.  It  is  fixed  on  a  shaft  having 
a  small  finger,  B,  interlocking  the  foot  brake  lever,  Cj  on  the 
right  of  the  steering  post,  so,  that,  when  the  clutch  pedal  is 
pressed  down,  no  effect  is  exerted  upon  the  brake  pedal.  But 
owing  to  a  pin  projecting  in  front  of  the  small  interlock  on  the 
clutch  shaft,  when  the  brake  pedal  is  pressed  down  the  clutch 
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pedal  is  caused  to  go  back  and  release  the  clutch.  The  brake 
connections  run  to  the  rear  and  connect  by  a  bell  crank  lever 
to  the  expanding  brake  band  on  the  transmission  shaft  at  M. 
This  brake  is  applied  beyond  all  the  universal  joints  on  the  pro- 
peller shaft  so  that  they  receive  no  braking  strains. 

The  emergency  brake  lever,  K,  also  connects  to  the  clutch  pedal 
by  a  slip  interlock,  G,  so  that,  when  it  is  pressed  down,  the  clutch 
pedal  is  also  pulled  off.  Its  connections  run  aft  and  connect  to 
band  brakes,  0,  on  the  driving  wheel  hubs. 

The  speed  change  levers,  H  and  /,  are  shown  on  the  left  side 
directly  in  front  of  the  emergency  brake  lever.  As  in  this  vehicle 
the  engine  power  is  very  high  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle,  ordinary  service  requires  that  the  middle  and  the  high 
gears  are  the  ones  most  used.  They  are  thus  controlled  by  one 
handle,  H,  which  is  made  conspicuous.  For  such  backing  and  fill- 
ing as  is  necessary  in  turning  in  close  quarters,  other  handle,  K, 
gives  the  reverse  and  low  gear  ahead.  To  set  the  medium  gear, 
the  conspicuous  handle  is  pulled  back  as  far  as  it  will  go ;  for  the 
high  speed  it  is  to  be  pushed  ahead  as  far  as  it  will  go  regardless 
of  notches  or  other  indexes,  A  small  snip  indicates  the  off  posi- 
tion. Similarly,  to  set  the  reverse  gear,  the  second  lever  is  pulled 
back  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and,  to  set  the  low  gear  ahead,  it  is 
pushed  forward  to  the  end  of  the  slot.  One  lever  cannot  be 
moved  unless  the  other  is  In  the  off  position. 

The  Knox>Mercedes  Transmission. — A  form  of  transmis- 
sion introduced  on  the  Mercedes  car,  and  adopted  on  the  Knox 
vehicles  in  the  United  States,  represents  a  type  worthy  careful 
attention.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  the  main 
shaft,  A,  of  large  diameter,  lias  four  spur  gears,  C,  D,  B,  sliding 
on  fluted  keys  or  feathers  integral  with  the  shaft.  It  is  coupled 
directly  to  the  clutch  shaft,  and  runs  in  bearings,  PP.  The  sec- 
ond motion  shaft,  B,  runs  in  bearings,  P'^P^,  and  has  gears.i^,  G, 
H,  rigidly  secured  on  it.  The  differential  gears  are  enclosed  in 
the  perforated  case,  M,  and  brake  drum,  A',  is  firmly  secured  to 
the  case.  Two  bevel  goars  are  secured  to  periphery  of  M,  one 
of  which,  /.,  is  the  direct  high  gear  drive,  meshing  with  pinion. 
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T,  and  the  other  is  the  drive  for  Jower  speeds,  meshing  with  pin- 
ion, /,  on  the  second  motion  shaft.  Bevel  pinion,  /,  is  integral 
with  internal  gear,  V,  and  runs  on  ball  bearings  on  shaft.  A,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  clutched  to  this  shaft  by  sliding  the  gear  E,  into 
mesh  with  V,  by  means  of  fork.  Q,  and  shifter  bar,  y,  giving 
fourth  speed  on  direct  drive.  On  this  drive  bevel  gears,  /  and 
K,  and  shaft,  B,  are  running  idle  and  gears,  F,  G,  H,  are  not  in 
mesh.     Meshing,  E,  with  H,  gives  the  third  speed. 


Fig.  273.— The  Ktini -Mercedes  Selective  Finger  TranemfBhlon,  ahowine  mBthodof 
BMftinff  genrB  W  threeslilfter  baca,  Y,,  Y«,y„  and  o(  driving  througli  two  lievol 
geara  to  tte  Jack  aliaft. 

By  means  of  fork,  R,  and  shifter  bar,  y,  D  is  meshed  with 
G  for  second  speed  or  C  with  F  for  first  speed,  C  and  D  being 

integral. 

The  reverse  gear  is  mounted  between  two  supports  on  the 
bottom  of  case,  and  is  shifted  by  fork,  S,  and  shifter  bar  Y',  into 
mesh  with,  C  and  F  for  the  reverse  motion. 

The  bars  are  shifted  by  a  single  hand  lever  woriclng  in  a  gate 
quadrant  on  the  selective  system.  The  selector  box  is  dust  proof 
and  contains  a  simple  device  which  positively  locks,  in  their  neu- 
tral position,  all  the  shifter  bars  except  the  one  in  use.  On 
direct  drive  none  of  tlie  gears  on  the  shaft,  B,  are  in  mesh  and 
bevels,  /  and  K,  are  running  idle. 
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The   Haynes'Apperson   Transmission   Gear. — The  Haynes- 

Apperson  transmission  consists  of  two  parallel  shafts,  A  and  B, 


Fig.  274.-The    HayneB-Apperson    Tran 

cranhshaft.  aa  in  the  llKhCer  Pars,     rne  reverse  la  no» 
a  chain  hetween  F  and  F',  dlspenaliiK  with  the  Idler,  \ 

the  former  being  driven  direct  from  the  crank,  or  by  belt  and 
pulley  from  the  main  shaft,  as  in  the  later  models  of  this  carriage. 
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and  carrying  four  gears,  C,  D,  E  and  f,  keyed  in  its  length.  The 
countershaft,  B,  also  carries  four  loose  gears,  C,  D',  B'  and  F', 
i.ach  of  which  is  bolted  to  a  band  clutch  drum,  as  illustrated  in 
fig.  274.  Each  of  these  brake  drums,  with  its  attached  gear, 
turns  loose  on  a  separate  drum,  G,  which  is  keyed  to  the  counter- 
shaft, all  of  the  attached  gears,  however,  being  able  to  turn 
through  the  motion  imparted  from  their  mates  on  the  main  shaft, 
without  transmitting  power  to  the  driving  mechanism.  As  may 
be  readily  understood,  in  order  to  transmit  power  through  any 
one  of  the  gears  on  the  countershaft,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it 
rigid  with  its  drum,  G.  The  driving  sprocket  is  keyed  to  the  end 
of  shaft,  B,  as  shown. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  separate  cut,  each  one  of  the  drums,  G 
carries  two  arms,  H  and  J,  fixed  diametrically  opposite  one  an- 
other. On  the  arm,  H,  is  carried  a  lever  arm,  K,  pivoted  at  L, 
and  having  a  short  angle  of  movement  by  the  attachment  of  its 
pivot  to  the  bearings,  shown  at  M  and  N.  On  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  arms,  R  and  J,  are  carried  brackets,  which  hold  the 
leather  brake  band  against  the  circumference  of  the  drum  turning 
loose  on  C.  One  end  of  this  brake  band  is  riveted  to  the  brake 
on  H,  the  other  to  a  forged  strap,  P,  having  at  its  extremity  the 
lug,  Q,  through  which  works  the  adjusting  screw,  R,  whose  point 
bears  against  the  dog,  S.  This  dt^.  S,  is  carried  on  the  square 
section,  T,  of  the  shaft  attached  to  the  lever  arm,  K,  already  men- 
tioned ;  so  that  a  slight  movement  of  the  lever,  K,  to  the  left,  is 
imparted  to  the  dog,  S,  whose  point  bears  against  the  screw,  R,  on 
the  lug,  Q;  thus  drawing  the  strap,  P,  tight  around  the  drum, 
which  is  thereby  made  rigid  with  the  sleeve,  G,  keyed  to  the  shaft, 
B.  By  this  means  the  gear  attached  to  that  particular  drum  im- 
parts the  motion  transmitted  to  it  from  its  mate  on  the  shaft.  A, 
to  the  countershaft,  B,  such  motion  varying  in  speed  according 
to  the  ratios  between  the  meshed  gears.  The  act  of  giving  the  re- 
quired axial  movement  to  the  lever  arm,  K,  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  sleeve,  iV,  sliding  on  the  countershaft,  B,  carries  four  fin- 
gers, C",  D",  E",  F",  of  differing  length,  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ures. In  the  extremity  of  each  of  these  fingers  is  a  lug,  such  as 
is  shown  at  X  and  Y,  the  object  of  which  is  to  engage  the  point 
of  the  lever,  K,  on  some  one  of  the  four  arms,  H,  thus  causing 
it  to  move  its  dog.  S,  and  tighten  the  brake  band,  as  already  ex- 
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plained.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  act  without  interference,  the 
positions  of  the  levers,  K,  and  of  the  dogs,  5,  differ  in  each  brake 
drum.  On  drum,  C,  for  example,  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  shaft ; 
in  £'  it  is  at  the  bottom;  while  in  D'  and  F'  it  is  on  the  right 
angle  in  either  direction.  For  this  reason^,  as  may  be  nnderstood 
from  the  cut,  the  four  fingers  carried  on  the  sleeve,  W,  are  simi- 
larly disposed,  in  order  that  their  lugs,  X  or  Y,  may  engage  the 
point  of  the  particular  lever,  K,  which  it  is  intended  to  actuate, 
without  interference.  In  order  that  the  fingers,  K,  may  slide 
through  the  drums,  G,  keyed  to  the  shaft,  B,  four  suitable  chan- 
nels penetrate  the  entire  series  of  drums,  G,  as  shown  at  Z  in  one 
of  the  cuts. 

The  sliding  sleeve,  W,  is  shifted  by  a  lever  working  on  the 
thimble  on  its  outer  extremity,  and  by  causing  its  fingers  to  pene- 
trate the  channels,  Z,  more  or  less,  can  give  three  speeds  forward 
and  a  reverse.  The  reverse  is  accomplished  when  the  lug  on  the 
finger,  f",  engages  the  lever,  K,  on  the  sleeve,  G,  belonging  to 
drum  and  gear,  P',  which  act  enables  the  motion  of  pinion,  F,  on 
shaft.  A,  to  be  transmitted  through  the  idler,  V,  to  F',  which  will 
of  course,  rotate  in  an  opposite  direction  to  F,  thus  reversing 
the  motion  of  the  shaft,  B.  In  more  recent  models  of  this  gear, 
F  and  F'  are  sprockets  and  are  connected  by  a  chain  belt,  which 
accomplishes  the  end  of  reversing  the  travel  of  the  carriage  to 
better  advantage  than  by  the  use  of  the  idler,  V.  The  lever  oper- 
ating the  speed-changing  works  through  a  bell  crank  to  spool, 
W. 

The  Brush  Planetary  Transmission. — This  transmission  has 
two  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse  as  shown  in  fig.  275.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  bearings  of  unnecessary  work,  two  bronze 
discs  are  provided  riveted  to  the  low  speed  and  reverse  elements 
indicated  as  A  and  B  to  the  right  of  the  figure.  Retween  the 
discs  A  and  B  is  placed  a  ring  witli  finished  ends  and  which  fits 
freely  in  a  bore  in  the  housing.  The  two  members  of  tlie  hous- 
ing also  have  finished  ring  surfaces  which  present  themselves  to 
the  outer  surfaces  of  these  bronze  rings.  The  ring,  marked  C  in 
the  drawing,  has  bolted  to  it  a  lever  which  extends  through  a 
slot  in  the  wall  of  the  housing  and  is  connected  to  the  control 
mechanism  by  linkage  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  made  to  rotate 
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in  either  direction  within  its  bore  in  the  housing,  depending  upon 
the  direction  of  the  motion  imparted  to  the  control  lever  at  the 
side  of  the  car.  As  shown,  there  are  two  short  spiral  slots  cut 
in  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  ring  C.  Into  these  slots  fit  two 
rollers  carried  on  spindles  attached  to  screw  plugs  inserted  in  the 
sides  of  the  case. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  the  bronze  discs,  A  and  B,  revolve 
in  opposite  directions  when  the  engine  is  running  idle,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows  in  the  detail  sketch.  If  now  the  ring  C  be  rotated 
by  its  linkage  in  a  downward  direction,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
disc  A,  it  will  move  toward  the  left  at  the  same  time  and,  as  the 


motion  is  continued,  will  engage  'the  disc  A  and  finally  force  it 
into  engagement  with  the  stationary  surface  X  of  the  housing. 

If  it  be  rotated  in  the  opposite  direction,  disc  B  will  be  engaged 
and  finally  held  stationary. 

In  operating  the  car,  it  is  usual  to  fully  engage  these  clutches 
at  once  by  means  of  the  side  lever ;  but  since  the  case  is  filled  with 
oil  and  the  rotation  of  the  bronze  discs  fills  the  spaces  between 
the  engaging  surfaces  with  oil,  due  to  centrifugal  action  upon 
the  oil,  the  engagement  is  not  nor  cannot  be  made  harsh.  The 
rear  transmission  member  of  the  change  gear  is  made  up  of  i,  a 
shaft,  2,  a  bevel  driving  pinion  and  3,  a  large  internal  gear,  keyed, 
riveted  and  pinned  to  form  a  unit. 
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Transmission  Qear  Ratios. — When  a  car  is  fitted  with  a 
selective  transmission,  the  skill  of  the  operator  must  be  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  determine  the  proper  gear. 

Just  what  the  gear  ratio  should  be  is  a  matter  which  depends  upon  the 
several  conditions  as;  (a)  The  speed  of  the  motor  as  it  relates  to  the 
attainable  speed  of  the  car;  (b)  The  ultimate  speed  of  the  car;  (c)  The 
rate  at  which,  acceleration  is  to  be  engendered;  (d)  The  design  of  the 
motor,  taking  into  account  the  torque  curve  of  the  same;  (e)  The  degree 
of  harmony  of  the  several  relations;  (f)  The  competence  of  tires  used. 


Fio.  27S< — The  Locomobile  four  speed  t 

Irk  members  moving  on  the  nijuared  snini.   a^  vm  i  ica  inu  kcuis  anu 

carries  one  gear  and  part  of  a.  Jaw  clutch  and  1b  moved  by  tlie 
action  of  the  gear  lever  when  In  the  inner  slot.  1st  and  Znd  speeds 
and  reverse  are  obtained  by  moving  SZ:  Ist  speed,  gear  lever  Is 
flblfted  &s  far  forward  aa  It  nlll  go  in  outer  Blot  (without  presBlns 
button  on  top):  this  meshes  Bi  with  tl.  2nd  speed,  lever  In  rear  posi' 
tlon  outer  slot;  this  meahes  B2  with  D.  Reverse  lever  Is  moved  to 
extreme  forward  position  in  outer  slot  by  presHlng  button  on  top; 
this  ineHhes  Ci  wlt>i  O,  an  Idle  pinion  driven  by  F.  Third  and  fourth 
BpcedM  are  obtained  by  the  movement  of  St:  gear  lever  in  forward 
nimllion.  Inner  Blot,  meshes  S(  with  V.  giving  third  speed:  gear  lever 
In  reiir  poHltlon,  Inner  slot,  caunes  the  Jaw  clutch  on  8  to  lock  with 
the  clutch  pinion  A,  giving  four  speed  and  direct  drive. 

With  four  speeds  the  geometrical   relation  of  the  threc-Bpeed  sys- 
tem   would    bo    retained    and    the    fourth    xpeed    would    be    Interjected 
imwi-cn  Ihc  uecond  umi  the  Ihird  of  the  three-speed  ayHtem,  so  that  the    . 
third  speed  would  become  the  fourth.  In  a  four-speed  system. 

If  iho  power  of  the  motor  he  barely  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  il  is  plaiii 
that  the  second  speed  shiiuld  be  nearer  the  third  speed,  and  the  practice, 
in  general,  is  lo  favor  ihc  motor  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
motor  be  of  adequate  power,  it  is  then  that  tlie  second  speed  can  he  in  the 
geometrical  relation,  and  Ibis  is  an  advantage  on  very  bad  roads,  in  that 
the  low  gear  is  6o  advantagcou:ily  related  as  to  afiord  adequate  advantage 
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under  the  most  severe  condilions,  while  the  second  gear  will  be  high 
enough  to  handle  quite  bad  roads  at  a  fair  speed  in  miles  per  hour  of  the 
car.  The  bevel  drive  can  have  several  ratios,  depending  upon  circum- 
stances. The  ratio  is  as  follows:  (a)  3  to  i  in  light  roadster  work;  (b) 
3'/i  to  I  in  light  touring  car  work;  Cc>  4  to  I  in  heavy  touring  car  work. 


Fni.  2T7^The  Wlnton  1910  multiple  diso  clutch  and  transmission.  Ths 
clutch  has  slxty-aeven  steel  friction  aurraces.  thirty-three  attached 
to  the  trananilsslon  shaCt  and  thirtv-four  to  the  driving'  spiders 
which  are  connected  to  the  flynheel.  The  tranamisaion  Ta  of  ths 
selective  type,  four  forward  speeds  and  reverse.  Direct  drive  on  the 
third  speed,  througn  internal  and  external  gear  combination.  Lock- 
out on  fourth  speed.  The  construction  Is  such  that  It  la  possible  to 
enter  neutral  position,  but  impoaalble  to  engage  any  nevi  set  of  gears 
While  clutch  la  engaged. 

In  a  general  way  it  is  considered  that  the  sliding  gears  (assuming  three 
speeds  ahead)  should  be  geometrically  related  in  the  manner  as  follows: 


MILES  PER  HOUR 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY. 

ON    THE    CONSTRUCTION    AND     OPERATION     OF     BRAKES    ON 
MOTOR  CARRIAGES. 

Qeneral  Requirements  in  Brakes.— An  important  subject  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
relates  to  the  brakes  used  for  retarding  the  movement  of  the  car- 
riage when  it  is  desirable  to  either  come  to  a  more  or  less  sudden 
stop,  or  to  hold  the  carriage  stationary  on  the  side  of  an  incline. 
Several  conditions  are  essential  to  the  designing  of  brakes  for 
motor  carriages,  among  which  we  may  mention  ease  and  rapidity 
of  operation  and  the  maximum  of  braking  effect,  with  the  mini- 
mum of  power  exerted  at  the  operating  lever. 

Varieties  o!  Construction  in   Braltes.— There  are  two  kinds 

ot  brakes  in  familiar  use  on  vehicles  of  all  descriptions:  Shoe 
brakes,  which  operate  by  the  pressure  of  the  contact  surface  or 
shoe  upon  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  tire,  and  drum  brakes, 
which  operate  by  tightening  a  band  around  a  drum,  either  on  the 
hub  of  the  wheel  or  on  the  case  of  the  differential  gear.  Both 
varieties  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  on  motor  vehicles,  al- 
though most  authorities  agree  that  shoe  brakes  are  unsuitable 
for  use  on  wheels  tired  with  pneumatic  tubes.  The  reason  given 
for  this  opinion  is  that  the  constricting  effort  due  to  pressing  the 
shoe  against  the  tire  is,  like  the  ordinary  shocks  experienced  in 
travel,  largely  absorbed  by  the  tire  itself,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  rent  or  torn  from  its  attachment  to  the  rim.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  by  at  least  one  well-known 
manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  that  shoe  brakes  may  be  safely 
and  satisfactorily  used  on  pneumatic-tired  wheels,  provided  the 
surface  contact  of  the  shoes  extend  over  a  sufficiently  extensive 
arc  to  prevent  the  strain  from  being  concentrated  on  small  areas 
of  the  circumference.  This  authority  asserts  that  he  himself  has 
used  a  motor  tricycle  for  several  years,  the  wheels  of  which  are 
equipped  with  a  shoe  brake  constructed  according  to  his  idea. 
The  result  is,  he  states,  that  the  contact  surface  of  the  shoe  has 
been  worn  much  more  rapidly  than  the  tire  surface,  which  seems 
to  suffer  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
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use  of  any  other  form  of  brake.  Whether  his  experience  in  this 
regard  would  be  borne  out  in  general  practice,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  inquire,  the  fact  being  that  nearly  all  motor  vehicles  at  the 
present  time  operate  with  drum  and  strap  brakes. 

Principles  ol  Band  Brake  Operation. — Among  the  advan- 
tages possibly  to  be  alleged  for  the  drum  and  band  brake  we  may 
enumerate  the  facts  that,  with  ordinary  connections,  they  are 
much  more  readily  operated  and  with  much  greater  effect  while 
on  any  showing  involving  a  minimum  of  wear  on  the  moving 
parts.  As  may  be  readily  understood,  the  operation  of  the  drum 
and  band  brake  is  a  reversed  application  of  the  principle  of 
torque,  as  already  explained  in  connection  with  the  electrical 
motor.  As  there  explained,  if  the  power  acting  upon  a  rotating 
shaft  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds  constantly  applied, 
and  the  pulley  attached  to  the  shaft  be  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  the  available  power  at  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  will  be 
just  one-half  that  exerted  on  the  periphery  of  the  shaft  itself. 
This  statement  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  if  a  rope  carrying  a 
weight  of  fifty  pounds  be  wound  about  a  pulley,  whose  diameter 
is  one  foot,  mounted  on  a  shaft,  whose  diameter  is  six  inches, 
it  will  exactly  balance  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  a  rope 
wound  about  the  shaft.  The  constantly  applied  power  of  slightly 
over  twenty-five  pounds  at  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  will  be 
sufficient  to  rotate  the  shaft  against  a  resistance  of  fifty  pounds 
on  the  shaft.  It  thus  appears  that  the  braking  power,  applied 
around  the  periphery  of  the  brake  drum,  is  efficient  in  retarding 
the  momentum  of  a  forward-moving  vehicle  in  very  nearly  the 
inverted  ratio  existing  between  the  diameters  of  the  drum,  or 
pulley,  and  the  rotating  shaft  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the 
practical  application  of  this  principle,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  very  definite  limits  to  the  diameter  of  the  brake 
drum,  or  pulley,  beyond  which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  go. 
According  to  the  practice  adopted  by  light  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers, the  average  diameters  of  brake  drums  range  between 
eight  inches  and  two  feet,  the  principal  item  of  variation  in  this 
respect  being  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  itself. 

Beaumont's  Formuls  for  Brakes. — It  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
very  efficient  band  brake  on  a  very  moderate  diameter  of  drum. 
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owing  to  the  fact,  which  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  the 
braking  effort  is  never  applied  until  the  motive  power  is  discon- 
nected from  the  running  gear.  In  a  steam  vehicle,  the  first  act  is 
to  shut  off  the  steam  from  the  cylinder;  in  a  gasoline  vehicle,  to 
throw  off  the  main  clutch;  in  an  electrical  vehicle,  to  open  the 
circuit  of  the  motor  and  batteries.  The  resistance  against  which 
the  brake  must  then  operate  is  found  to  be  purely  a  consideration 


OperatlnE 

61  vol,  n^jjo  move  in  toe  oppostte  direction.  a>i  iuaicaie<L  i>y  cue  it>wer  arrow.  lijrouBn 
ilB  unn,  a.  runs  the  cable,  J,  as  shuwii.  whleh,  pullliiK  on  tlie  arm,  K.  pivot«d  at  1, 
pulls  tlie  strap,  shown  by  dotted  linos  nround  tlie  drum,  S.  The  oilier  end  or  the 
BtrapattftcliPd  to  the  short  armof  the  lever,  K,  is  thus  drawn  loward  the  saiuo  point; 

of  the  vehicle's  weig^ht,  its  velocity  and  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity.  This  principle  is  already  stated  by  Mr,  Beaumont,  as 
follows : 

"When  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  brake  power  to  stop  a 
vehicle  of  a  given  weight  running  at  a  given  speed,  in  a  given 
distance,  and,  by  this  means,  arrive  at  something  like  due  com- 
prehension of  the  necessary  parts  brought  into  play  to  effect  this 
stop,  it  must  first  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  strain  put  upon  a  brake  to  effect  a  stop  in  a  given  dis- 
tance increases  as  the  square  of  the  increase  of  speed;  so  that 
to  stop  a  car  running  twenty  miles  per  hour  requires  four  times 
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the  power  necessary  to  stop  it  in  the  same  distance  when  run- 
ning ten  miles  per  hour.  Commonly,  all  calculations  relating  to 
the  acceleration  o£  masses  at  high  speed  are  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  distance  covered  in  feet  per  second,  and  hence  the  work 
or  energy  lodged  in  a  mass  having  a  given  weight  and  moving 
at  a  given  velocity  in  feet  per  second  is  given  by  the  following 
expression : 

K  =  :^ 

in  which  K  represents  the  work,  or  energy,  lodged  in  the  mov- 
ing mass ;  W  represents  its  weight ;  v,  its  velocity,  expressed  in 


teet  per  second,  and  g,  the  acceleration,  due  to  gravity,  or  32.2 
feet  per  second." 

From  the  above  formula,  Mr.  Beaumont  proceeds  to  derive 
other  essential  elements,  such  as  the  efficient  power  necessarUy 
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applied  to  stop  a  vehicle  of  given  weight,  in  a  given  length  of 
travel. 

Reducing  the  expression  for  feet  per  second  to  miles  per  hour, 
according  to  the  usual  standard,  and,  assuming  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle  to  be  one  ton  (of  2,240  pounds),  he  reduces  the  formula, 
as  follows :  One  mile  being  5,280  feet,  and  one  hour,  3,600 
seconds, 

1  mile  per  hour  =  -'  ^  =  1.466  feet  per  second. 

Whence  W^  ^   ^LiLi^'  =  Wx^^S  ^  „ 
%  g  64.4  b4.4 

Then  a  vehicle  weighing  one  ton,  traveling  at  ten  and  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  by  the  formula, 

K=  W  V^X  0.0334, 
in  vhioh    F  represents   miles  per  hour,    will  be  for   10    miles 
2,240    X    100   X    0.0334   =    7,480  foot   pounds;   for  20  miles 
2,240    X    400   X    0.0334   =  29,920  foot  pounds. 

To  Find  Distance  in  Wliich  Bralces  Will  Act  on  Vehicle's 

Speed.— Then,  taking  k  as  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the 
tires  and  road  surface,  whiclt  is  approximately  0.60  for  rubber 
tires ;  and  taking  w  as  the  proportion  of  the  total  weight  carried 
by  the  wheels  to  which  the  brake  is  applied,  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  0.6  of  the  whole,  the  maximum  distance  required  to 
stop  the  vehicle  on  the  level,  on  an  ordinary  road,  whose  surface 
resistance  is,  supposedly,  included  in  the  expression,  k,  may  be 
expressed  by  /,  as  follows : 

W  Y=  X  0.0334 
~  k  w 

Then,  for  a  vehicle  weighing  one  ton,  tired  with  average  rub- 
ber tires,  traveling  at  a  momentum  of  10  and  20  miles  per  hour, 
respectively,  we  have: 

I  ~       7'i?^       =     9.3  feet  at  10  miles,  and 
0.6  X  1,344 

I  -      f^'^^/*        ~  37.1  feet  at  20  miles  ; 
0.6  X  l,-t44 

these  distances  representing  the  maximum,  with  a  braking  effect 

sufficient  to  cause  the  wheels  to  skid. 
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To  Find  the  Required  Braking  Pull.. — In  order  to  find  the 
necessary  pull,  ^,  on  the  brake  band,  the  following  formula  is 
given : 

WV»  X  .0334 


P 


i  Ic  W  ■=:  - 


I 


which  for  one  typical  vehicle,  moving  at  20  miles  per  hour, 
gives, 

29,920 


double- 
ts epr'tng  sitowD  normally  holds  tbe 


Varieties  of  Drum  and  Band  Brake. — As  shown  by  accom- 
panying illustrations,  there  are  two  general  types  of  drum  brake, 
the  first  consisting  of  a  drum  or  pulley,  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which  is  a  metal  strap  faced  with  leather,  which  is  drawn 
tight  whenever  it  is  desired  to  furnish  the  resistance  necessary  to 
check  the  rotation  of  the  shaft ;  and  expanding  band  brakes,  in 
which  a  similar  metal  strap,  faced  with  leather  or  other  suitable 
substance  acts  against  the  internal  surface  of  a  rotatine  drum  or 
pulley.  The  former  type  is,  however,  at  the  present  time  the 
most  usual  construction,  although  the  latter  is  seeing  an  increas- 
ing popularity. 
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In  some  forms  of  constricting  band  brakes,  instead  of  a  metal 
strap  extending  entirely  around  the  drum,  two  shoes  pivoted  at 
a  certain  point,  and  having  their  inside  faces  faced  with  leather, 
are  tightened  against  the  drum  by  a  suitable  lever.  In  practically 
all  forms  of  expanding  band  brake  the  band  is  attached  to  the 
outside  frame,  at  one  point  of  its  circumference,  and  is  suitably 
tightened  by  a  toggle  joint  operated  by  a  lever. 

The  Care  of  Brakes In  successfully  operating  a  motor  car- 
riage it  is  particularly  essential  that  the  brakes  should  be  main- 
tained in  good  working  order.    This  involves  that  the  levers  and 


— The  Locomobile  brakes, 
01  a  cotiiracilnK  band  brake,  tbe  pulle 
differential  shaft  at  the  right- o*  the  bi 
the  band  Is  firmly  Hacured.  This  brake 
12  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  wide, 
by  the  right  foot  and  when  the  brake 
automatically  dlBconnected,  The  helves 
hinged  at  the  rear  and  are  adjusted  in  Iro 


1  underneath,  i 
>und  the  clrcumrerei 

„     ot  in  use.     The  emer 

r  wheels,  bein^  of  the  Internal  ei 

wheel.     These  are  hinged  at  the  top  and 
placed  at  the  risht  of  the  car,  is  pulled 


the  bands  awi 


the   brake  shoes  .     _.  _ 

bralte   drum;    when   the   lever 

circumference  o 


Qrake    band    are 

.  .  ..nd  to  be  adjuatad 
ice  ot  the  pulley,  preventing 
gency  brakes  are  located  on 
ipansion  variety,  ona  to  each 
when  the  hand  brake  lever, 
backward,  suitable  nieciiaii,i 
nded  atralnat  the  clrcumfer- 
1,  springs  dranr 


connections  should  at  all  times  operate  perfectly,  and  that  no 
worn  or  loose  bearings  should  be  neglected.  Furthermore,  and 
most  important,  the  friction  surface  between  the  band  artd  the 
drum  should  be  constantly  and  carefully  guarded  from-  oil  de- 
posits, which  will  certainly  render  the  braking  effort  useless.  '  I( 
oil  collects  between  the  band  and  the  drum  surface  it  maybe  cttt 
out  with  gasoline,  and  the  parts  then  carefully  wiped  with  a  lui^ 
able  rag. 
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ON   BALL  AND   ROLLER  BEARINGS   FOR   MOTOR  CARRIAGE  USE. 

The  Qeneral  Uses  of  Rotative  Bearings. — The  practical 
problems  involved  in  the  construction  of  bicycles  and  motor  car- 
riages have  given  a  great  popularity  to  ball  and  roller  bearings 
for  use  in  connection  with  almost  every  variety  of  rotating  shaft. 
As  we  have  already  seen  in  several  constructions  mentioned  in 
previous  parts  of  this  volume,  ball  bearings  are  used  in  a  large 
variety  of  different  devices,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible ease  in  turning  with  the  smallest  friction  and  wear.  The 
most  important  use,  however,  tor  ball  and  roller  bearings,  in  both 
bicycles  and  motor  carriages,  is  on  the  axles  of  the  road  wheels. 
For  this  purpose,  although  ball  bearings  are  eminently  satisfac- 
tory on  the  wheel  axles  and  pedals  of  bicycles,  they  are  for  a 
number  of  reasons  unsuitable  for  the  heavier  weights  and  higher 
speeds  of  motor  carriages.  Accordingly  roller  bearings  have 
taken  their  place  almost  exclusively  in  this  connection. 

Rotating  Supports  vs.  Sliding  Surfaces. — The  principal  ob- 
ject involved  in  using  ball  and  roller  bearings  on  bicycles  and 
motor  carriages  is  to  secure  economy  of  traction  eflort,  with  ease 
and  rapidity  of  driving,  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  starting  effort 
at  the  beginning  of  travel.  A  few  simple  principles  will  serve  to 
fully  explain  the  reasons  for  this  fact.  When  we  have  a  plain 
wheel  bearing,  such  as  is  used  on  ordinary  horse  carriages,  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  tapered  boss,  with  a  similarly  shaped  hollow 
axle-box  rotating  around  it,  there  is  a  considerable  effort  neces- 
sary at  starting  from  rest,  a  good  proportion  of  the  power  being 
consumed  in  resisting  the  friction  between  the  sliding  surfaces. 
This  resistance  is  very  largely  due  to  adhesion  between  the  two 
sliding  surfaces,  due  to  cohesion  of  the  lubricating  oil  or  grease. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  the  sliding 
action  of  two  round  surfaces,  one  within  another,  may  be  readily 
compared  to  the  sliding  of  one  plane  surface  upon  another.  The 
first  difference  in  point  of  resistance  and  effort  necessary  to  over- 
come inertia,  as  between  two  such  surfaces,  when  sliding  against 
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one  another  directly,  and  when  some  kind  of  rollers  or  rotating 
supports  are  interposed,  is  a  matter  of  the  commonest  experi- 
ence. The  heaviest  objects  may  be  readily  moved  or  slid  along 
the  ground  when  rollers  are  placed  beneath  them ;  also  the 
heaviest  loads  when  carried  on  wheels  of  suitable  breadth  and 
diameter  may  be  handled  with  a  degree  of  ease,  increasing  di- 
rectly as  the  ideal  conditions  are  approximated.  This  principle  is 
the  very  one  that  is  applied  in  the  practice  of  substituting  ball 
and  roller  bearings  for  ordinary  plain  bearings.  Instead  of  two 
plane  surfaces  having  rollers  interposed,  the  two  surfaces  are 
given  a  rounded  contour,  the  one  being  within  the  other,  and  the 
same  rule  of  increased  ease  of  relative  movement  applies. 


lb  Is  secured  In  plooe  by 


Rotative  Bearings  vs.  Plain  Bearings. — The  obvious  reason 

for  the  superior  traction  qualities  obtained  by  the  use  of  both 
kinds  of  rotative  bearings  is  that  the  friction  and  resistance  be- 
tween the  relatively  moving  surfaces  is  so  greatly  distributed  that 
it  is  reduced  to  a  practically  negligible  quantity. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  evidences  of  loss  in  power  through 
the  friction  of  the  sliding  surfaces,  in  plain  bearing  wheels,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  hiibs  speedily  become  loose,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  balanced  rotation  of  the  wheels  and  waste  of  trac- 
tion effort.  With  properly  adjusted  ball  or  roller  bearings  this 
result  is  indefinitely  delayed,  even  where  it  is  not  entirely  obvi- 
ated, and  the  wheels  on  which  they  are  used  not  only  give  the 
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best  results  in  point  of  tractive  efficiency,  but  also  in  the  duration 
of  their  period  of  usefulness. 

Ball  Bearings  and  Their  Use. — The  ball  bearing  was  origi- 
nally introduced  for  use  on  bicycles,  and  contributed  a  goodly 
share  to  its  success,  principally  for  the  reasons  just  specified.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  motor  carriage,  it  found  a  new  field  of 
usefulness,  although,  owing  principally  to  the  poor  metal  used 
for  the  balls  and  the  defective  designs  of  ball  races,  the  roller 
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bearing  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  for  several  years.  The  re- 
appearance of  the  ball  bearing  on  the  motor  carriage  is  to  be  at- 
tributed largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  fact  that  balls  of  superior  and 
uniformly  hardened  steel  have  been  introduced,  which  do  away 
with  the  faults  of  case  hardened  steel — liability  to  crystallizing 
and  crushing,  due  to  inability  to  support  a  concentrated  load  on  a 
single  diameter.  Formerly,  considerable  was  said  about  the  lia- 
bility of  balls  to  roll  in  opposite  directions,  thus  producing  friction 
and  speedy  wear,  faults  doubtless  due  to  poor  designs  of  the  re- 
taining cones  and  ball  races. 

The  prevailing  type  of  ball  bearing  at  the  present  time  is  the 
so-called  "radial,"  as  shown  in  accompanying  figures,  in  which  the 
balls    are    inserted    between    an    internally    and    an    externally 
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grooved  ring.  For  the  best  results  only  a  single  row  of  balls  is 
used  in  a  journal,  and  all  uncertainty  and  irregularity  in  sup- 
porting the  load  are  thus  eliminated.  The  radial  ball  bearing  is 
also  capable  of  taking  up  moderate  end-tiirust,  although  with 
lai^e  end-thrust  a  special  thrust  bearing,  having  the  balls  running 
in  face  grooves  between  two  plates,  is  used.  The  type  of  bear- 
ing thus  described  is  capable  of  showing  a  nearly  uniform  friction 
coefficient. 


Pig.  288-FoQrorlIndffr  Gaac 
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Roller  Bearings  and  Their  Use. — Very  largely  on  account 

of  the  defects  in  the  earlier  types  of  ball  bearing,  roller  bearings 
were  for  several  years  used  almost  exclusively  on  motor  carriages. 
As  has  been  stated  by  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  roller  bear- 
ings, we  have  it  that  "for  heavy  weights  it  would  seem  that  a 
greater  rolling  surface  must  be  obtained  before  we  can  have  a 
successful  bearing,  and  yet,  combined  with  this  greater  rolling 
surface,  there  must  be  a  purely  rolling  action  to  eliminate  the 
wear  that  results  from  rubbing  and  crystallization." 

As  stated  by  a  noted  authority,  the  peculiar  advantage  ot  the 
roller  bearing  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  ideal  conditions  there  is 
no  relative  sliding,  and,  therefore,  theoretically,  no  friction.  As 
also  stated  by  him,  however,  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the 
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way  of  obtaining  the  theoretically  perfect  conditions  in  practical 
operation.  These  are:  (i)  the  concentration  of  the  load  upon 
points ;  {2)  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  obtaining  truly 
circular  cylindrical  rollers;  (3)  the  friction  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
rollers  themselves ;  (4)  the  difficulty  of  adjustment ;  (5)  the  lack 
of  parallelism  when  the  rollers  are  slightly  worn  ;  (6)  the  difficulty 
of  providing  for  end  thrusts  or  side  pressures;  (7)  the  blows  and 
shocks  resulting  when  wearing  has  occurred  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  rollers.  He  further  explains  that  to  any  extent  whatever, 
however  small,  that  the  surface  of  contact  deviates  from  the 
theoretical  or  geometrical  line,  the  action  between  the  two  sur- 
faces deviates  from,  the  theoretically  perfect  rolling  contact,  in- 
volving sliding  or  frictional  contact  proportionate  to  the  de- 
formation of  the  roller. 
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Constructional  Points  on  Roller  Bearinjrs. — Given  the  best 
possible  process  available  to  the  practical  machinist  for  the  needs 
of  adequately  shaping  and  hardening  rollers,  the  problem  of  the 
best  construction  becomes  almost  entirely  one  of  proper  assem- 
bling of  the  several  parts.  As  shown  by  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration, the  usual  method  of  mounting  roller  bearings  is  to 
enclose  them  in  a  suitable  case,  in  which  the  several  cylindrical 
rollers  are  separated,  so  that,  rotating  on  their  own  axes,  their 
surfaces  do  not  come  into  contact.  It  is  a  very  usual  practice  to 
include  end  thrust  ball  bearings  at  the  extremities  of  the  roller 
cylinders,  so  as  to  still  further  reduce  the  wear  and  friction  inci- 
dent on  the  rotation  of  the  several  cylinders. 

One  of  the  most  excellent  types  of  roller  bearing  for  motor 
carriages  is  the  "American"  roller  bearing,  which,  as  shown  by 
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the  accompanying  illustrations,  consists  of  a  set  of  main  rollers 
intended  directly  to  sustain  tlie  weigfit,  and  running  in  races  on 
the  hub  and  on  the  axle.  These  main  rollers  are  separated  and 
guided  by  intermediate  separating  rollers,  whose  ofHce  is  solely 
that  of  separating  and  guiding.  These  separating  rollers  are  con- 
fined between  the  centres  of  the  main  rollers  and  overlap  their 
ends,  their  action  being  entirely  rolling  The  supports  of  these 
separating  rollers  are  had  m  three  rmgs  held  m  place  by  the 
flange  ends  of  the  separators  and  running  m  narrow  beveled 
grooves  in  the  separators  and  in  the  fixed  caps  which  enclose  the 
entire  mechanism.    The  rolling  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the 
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separators  engage  their  supports  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
main  rollers,  traveling  just  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  them  in 
going  about  the  axle,  thus  avoiding  both  dragging  and  pushing. 
In  this  type  o£  bearing  the  end  thrust  is  entirely  taken  by 
bevels,  on  the  principle  of  the  flanges  on  car  wheels,  this  con- 
struction involving  that  there  is  no  rubbing  friction ;  the  action 
between  the  ends  of  the  rt^ler  and  bevels,  being  purely  a  rolling 
one,  they  are  thrust  against  each  other.  As  claimed  by  the  manu- 
facturers, the  separators  hold  the  main  rollers  far  better  than  any 
cage  could,  while  the  wear  upon  them  is  practically  negligible, 
the  restilt  being  that  the  main  rollers  are  never  allowed  to  twist 
around,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  caged  bearings. 
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CHAPTER   THIRTY-TWO. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OF  LUBRICANTS. 

Of  Lubricants  for  Various  Purposes. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  of  any  power,  relates  to  the  proper  lubrication  of 
Ihe  moving  parts.  As  is  perfectly  evident  on  reflection,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  such  parts  should  be  suppHed  with  oil  or  lubri- 
cating grease,  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  not  so  well  understood,  that 
different  kinds  of  lubricant  are  necessary  to  the  different  kinds 
of  mechanisms. 

Of  Lubricants  for  Oasollne  Engine  Cylinders. — Every  re- 
liable dealer  in  lubricants  has  a  specially  prepared  grade  of  oil 
for  a  gas  engine  cylinder,  and  still  another  for  use  in  the  cylinder 
of  a  steam  engine,  and  all  agree  to  the  statement,  that  the  kind  of 
lubricant  suitable  in  one  case  is  wholly  useless  in  the  other.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  distinction  is  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
cylinder  of  a  gas  engine  operates  under  a  far  higher  temperature 
than  is  possible  even  in  a  steam  engine,  and  consequently  the 
oils  intended  for  use  in  the  former  case  must  be  of  such  a  quality 
that  the  point  at  which  they  will  burn  and  carbonize  from  heat 
is  as  high  as  possible.  Furthermore,  it  is  essential  in  a  gas  en- 
gine cylinder  that  the  oil  should  be  constantly  supplied,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  properly  meeting  this  requirement  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  dripping  and  filtering  oil  cups  have  been  de- 
vised and  put  into  practical  use. 

Requirements  in  Oas  Engine  Lubricants. — As  has  been  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  by  gas  engine  authorities,  the  apparently 
long  period  spent  in  finally  perfecting  the  motor  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  proper  lubrication  was  not 
fully  understood.  With  the  ordinary  oils,  which  are  sufficiently 
suitable  for  use  in  the  steam  engine  cylinder,  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  anything  like  a  satisfactory  speed  and  power  efficiency, 
and  only  when  the  superior  properties  of  mineral  oils  were  bet- 
ter understood  was  the  present  high  degree  of  perfection  in  any 
407 
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sense  obtainable.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  question  of  proper 
lubricants  for  gas  engines  is  most  essential,  and,  as  has  been  per- 
tinently remarked,  "the  saving  of  a  few  cents  per  gallon  in  pur- 
chasing a  cheaper  grade  of  oil  for  this  purpose  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive kind  of  economy  imaginable."  The  general  qualities  es- 
sential in  a  lubricating  oil  for  use  on  gas  engine  cylinders  in- 
clude a  "flashing  point  of  not  less  than  360°,  Fahrenheit,  and 
fire  test  of  at  least  420°,  together  with  a  specific  gravity  of  25.8 
and  a  viscosity  of  175." 
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Some  Objections  to  Organic  Oils. — While  a  number  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  oils  have  a  flashing  point,  and  yield  a  fire  test 
sufficiently  high  to  come  within  the  figures  specified,  they  all 
contain  acids  or  other  substances  which  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
the  metal  surfaces  it  is  intended  to  lubricate.  In  addition  to  this, 
their  tendency  to  gum  or  congeal  under  certain  conditions  of 
temperature  or  pressure  render  them  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  gas 
engine  lubrication. 
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The  Um  of  Graphite  as  a  Lubricant. — Many  authorities 
strongly  recommend  the  use  of  powdered  or  flaked  graphite  in 
the  cylinders  of  explosive  engines  for  the  reason  that  this  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  most  efficient  o£  solid  lubricants,  especially 
at  high  temperatures.  It  has  been  found  especially  useful  in 
some  steam  engine  cylinders  and  in  general  on  the  bearings  and 
moving  parts  liable  to  become  overheated.     According  to  sev- 
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eral  weil-known  authorities,  it  is  well  adapted  for  use  under  both 
light  and  heavy  pressures  when  mixed  with  certain  oils.  It  is 
also  especially  valuable  in  preventing  abrasion  and  cutting  under 
heavy  loads  and  at  low  velocities. 

In  using  graphite  as  a  lubricant,  it  is  positively  essential  to  re- 
member one  thing:  It  is,  as  said,  very  useful  for  certain  pur- 
poses, when  mixed  with  some  liquid  oil  lubricants.  However,  it 
is  impossible  to  use  it  in  connection  with  oils  that  are  to  be  fil- 
tered through  the  small  orifices  of  constant  feed  oil  cups,  as  on 
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the  cylinders  and  bearings  of  engines.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  it  will  not  flow  through  small  hcdes,  even  when  mixed  with 
very  thin  oil ;  and  the  very  cooling  of  a  bearing  will  cause  the 
graphite,  mixed  with  oil,  to  clog  up  the  oil  hole  to  an  extent  that 
may  not  be  remedied  by  the  reheating  of  the  bearing,  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  lubricant.  On  the  same  account,  it  is  essential 
that  the  diameter  of  the  oil  conduit  to  any  moving  part  be  as- 
certained to  be  of  suitable  shape  and  proportions  before  the  use 
of  any  solid  lubricant  is  attempted. 

The  Tests  and  Qualities  of  Lubricatlns  Oils.— It  is  pet^ 
fectly  possible  to  use  an  oil  having  a  fire  test  at  the  point  already 
mentioned  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder  whose  temperature  at  ex- 
plosion is  nearly  four  times  greater,  because  with  a  properly  ad- 
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justed  water  circulation  the  burning  and  carbonization  of  the  oil 
is  constantly  prevented.  The  heat-absorbing  action  of  the  jacket 
water  is  also  efficient  in  retaining  at  the  required  point  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  oil — which  is  to  say,  the  quality  of  dripping  at  a 
certain  ascertained  rate  through  a  narrow  aperture  under  press- 
ure. This  quality  virtually  refers  to  the  thinness  of  the  oil.  A 
well-known  manufacturer  of  lubricating  oils  for  gas  engine  cylin- 
ders well  states  the  ideal  qualities  to  be  sought,  as  follows: 
"There  is  no  danger  of  this  oil  burning  or  smoking  in  the  cylin- 
der and  thus  causing  a  carbonaceous  deposit,  which  so  seriously 
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interferes  with  the  proper  running  of  the  engine.  We  have  re- 
peatedly known  of  this  oil,  when  put  into  a  cylinder  which  had 
not  been  properly  cleaned,  cutting  out  the  carbonaceous  matter 
that  had  accumulated  from  the  use  of  an  inferior  oil,  after  which 
the  cylinder  would  remain  clean  and  polished  by  the  action  of 
the  oil  alone."  Combined  with  these  ideal  elements,  the  claim  is 
made  that  this  particular  variety  of  oil  has  a  very  low  "cold 
test,"  with  the  very  necessary  insurance  against  congealing,  and 
consequent  delay  and  inconvenience  in  starting  the  engine.  Its 
resistance  to  heat  is  also  placed  at  such  a  figure  that  it  will  not 
become  unusually  thin  as  will  some  qualities  of  oil,  the  reason 
being  that  its  viscosity  is  maintained  at  the  desired  point. 
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In  choosing  lubricants  for  any  of  the  moving  parts  of  a  self- 
propelled  road  vehicle  it  is  especially  essential  to  see  that  the 
quality  of  resisting  temperatures,  both  high  and  low,  without 
change  of  useful  consistency,  should  be  present.  An  oil  that  will 
congeal  at  ordinary  low  temperatures,  or  become  thin  at  ordi- 
nary high  temperatures,  is,  of  course,  entirely  unsuitable  for  this 
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purpose.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  flowing  freely  from  well- 
adjusted  oil  cups  should  be  assured,  since  the  high  speed  of  auto- 
mobile engines  engendering  a  constant  vibration,  afTecting  more 
or  less  the  adjustment,  involves  that  the  oil  supplied  should  be  a 
subject  of  constant  solicitude.  To  state  the  matter  in  a  few 
words,  all  competent  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the  condi- 
tions of  automobile  operation  require  the  use  of  mineral  oils  on 
all  moving  parts  and  the  avoidance  of  any  mixture  with  animal 


or  vegetable  oils,  which,  although  frequently  used  in  stationary 
engines,  cannot  but  result  in  inconvenience,  not  to  say  disaster, 
in  automobile  practice. 

Since  most  manufacturers  of  motors  and  vehicles  furnish  mod- 
erately full  directions  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  lubrication, 
many  of  them  offering  for  sale  brands  of  oil  which  have  been 
carefully  tested  by  themselves,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  add 
more  to  the  principles  already  laid  down. 
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Points  on  Lubrication. — The  first  important  consideration  in- 
volved in  preparing  a  carriage  for  a  run  is  to  see  that  the  moving 
parts  are  properly  lubricated.  Every  carriage  or  motor  is  sold 
with  directions  for  providing  for  this  necessity,  the  rate  of  oil 
consumption  and  the  quantity  being  specifically  designated.     The 


£"Pi>ffj 


Fio.  2(fia.-Secllon  Through  One  Cylinder  of  an  Old  Model  o(  the  Riker  Enjlne,  ehnw- 

' "-  --'  (eed  and  splafih  Inbriofttion.    Oil  flows  Irom  the  oil  tank  to  the 

.ssplftshert  to  thepistflii  sweep  hy  the  end  of  IhecoiiTiocting  rod. 

Excess  Is  caught  in  the  paripliernl  BTOOve  ot  the  end  o(  the  pialOQ  sweep  and 
reiurned  to  the  emnk  case. 

principal  parts  which  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  keep  thor- 
oughly oiled  are  the  cylinder  pistons,  the  bearings  of  the  crank 
shafts  and  fly-wheels,  the  differential  gear  drum  and  the  change 
speed  gearing. 

Since  on  most  well-built  motors  and  carriages  the  moving  parts 
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are  supplied  with  lubricating  oil  by  means  of  sight  feed  oil  cups, 
of  familiar  design,  it  is  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  to  see  that 
the  required  level  of  oil  is  always  maintained.  As  specified  by 
many  motor  carriage  authorities,  it  is  desirable  to  thoroughly  ex- 
amine and  replenish  the  oil  supply  in  the  adjustable  feed  cups 
at  the  end  of  about  every  thirty  miles  of  run.  Another  con- 
sideration of  importance  in  this  particular  is  that  before  re- 
I)Ienishing  the  supply  of  oil  to  such  parts  as  the  crank  case  or  the 
differential  gear,  the  old  lubricant  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated 
by  means  of  the  vent  cocks  supplied  in  each  case.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that,  after  a  run  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  the 
oil  in  the  moving  parts  is  apt  to  be  largely  contaminated  with  dust 
and  other  impurities,  which  tend  to  interfere  with  its  usefulness 
as  a  lubricant. 

Oil  Pumps  and  Circulation. — With  the  use  of  high-speed 
gasoline  engines,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  a  forced  cir- 
culation of  the  oil  in  order  to  completely  lubricate  the  interior  of 
the  cylinder.  The  most  usual  method  with  high-powered  multiple- 
cylinder  engines  is  to  employ  a  positively  geared  pump  to  force 
the  oil  through  adjustable  sight-feed  conduits  to  the  various  mov- 
ing parts.  Such  pumps,  operating  in  ratio  to  the  speed  of  the 
engine,  of  course  supply  lubricant  more  rapidly  as  the  number 
of  revolutions  increases,  and  slow  down  as  they  decrease.  Thus, 
a  perfect  supply  is  maintained,  as  required,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
flooding  is  prevented  on  the  other.  There  are  several  efficient 
types  of  oil  pump  on  the  market,  all  working  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  forcing  the  oil  to  the  moving  parts  in  such  volumes  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  adjustment.  One  or  two  inventors 
have  produced  devices  of  this  kind  operated  by  compressed  air 
forcing  the  oil  out  of  a  tank,  the  degree  of  compression  being 
determined  by  the  speed  of  the  engine  operating  the  air  pump. 
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Practical  Operation  of  Gasoline  Engines. 

Introductory. — The  automobile  engine,  although  having 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  made  of  the  best  mate- 
rials obtainable,  is  a  piece  of  machinery  requiring  the  same  intelli- 
gent attention  in  its  care  and  management  as  any  other  high  class 
machine,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  its  operaticm. 


Pig.  298. — llIUBtrfttlns'  the  adai _.  _ 

After  tlie  wrench  is  applied  to  the  nut  or  i 

way  with  one  hand,  and  before  beffinnlnK  t_    ...   

is  packed  with  the  blade  oC  a  screwdriver,  or  with  a  bit  of  metal  or 
hard  wood  held  In  the  other  hand  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

The  management  of  an  engine  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  at- 
tention given  the  engine,  the  adjustment  and  care  of  the  fuel, 
cooling  and  ignition  systems.  A  knowledge  of  ignition  and  the 
carburetter  is  the  chief  requisite  for  successful  engine  manage- 
ment. A  careful  study  of  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  subjects 
is  especially  recommended. 

415 
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Engine  Management. — This  includes,  not  only  the  necessary 
conditions  of  operation  and  control,  which  are  simple  to  state, 
but  also  the  numerous  disorders  and  mishaps  that  may  be  en- 
countered, as  those  arising: 

1.  From  faulty  construction,  which,  however,  will  be  seldom 
experienced  with  well  made  automobiles. 

2.  From  careless  or  ignorant  handling,  such  as : 

a.  Insufficient  lubrication; 

b.  Faulty  adjustments ; 

c.  Exhaustion  of  the  fuel,  current  or  jacket  water; 

d.  Racing; 

e.  Over  heating. 

3.  From  any  one  of  a  number  of  disorders  in  the  ignition  ap- 
paratus. 

4.  From  poor  gasoline,  or  faulty  adjustment  of  the  carburetter. 

5.  From  worn  or  brdcen  parts. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  gas  engine  troubles  result 
from  some  derangement  of  the  sparking  system. 

Second  in  importance  come  troubles  with  the  fuel  mixture. 
Both  electrical  apparatus  and  carburetter  may  require  attention. 

Before  Starting  the  Engine. — >There  are  three  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  a  gas  engine: 

1.  Gasoline; 

2.  Lubricating  oil ; 

3.  Circulating  or  cooling  water. 

In  filling  the  gasoline  tank,  the  liquid  should  always  be 
strained  to  guard  against  the  carburetter  passages  becoming 
clogged  by  any  foreign  matter  that  may  be  contained  in  the  fuel. 
A  chamois  skin  or  wire  netting  having  a  very  fine  mesh  should 
be  used  as  a  filter.  In  localities  where  gasoline  is  very  expensive, 
as  in  California,  number  one  distillate  may  be  used  which  works 
nearly  as  well  as  gasoline  except  that  it  is  necessary  to  prime  the 
carburetter  with  the  latter  in  starting  when  the  engine  is  cold. 

It  is  advisable  that  gasoline  be  tested  by  the  consumer  before 
accepting  or  using.  Compact  testing  outfits  are  to  be  had  at  small 
cost. 
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Fig.  297. — Sectional  view  of  a  tour  cycle  gaa  engine,  Bhowlng  the  valve 
gear  and  other  working  parta.  Both  Inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are 
mechanically  operated.  The  location  of  the  valves  diametrically 
opposite  each  other,  requires  a  separate  cam  shaft  for  each.  These 
cam  shafts  are  geared  to  the  engine  crank  shaft  and  they  make 
one  revolution  to  every  two  of  the  engine.  When  the  inlet  valve 
is  operated  by  a  apring  and  the  engine  suction,  only  one  cam  shaft  Is 
necessary  as  Illustrated  In  flg.  313. 
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After  filling  the  tank,  the  filler  cap  should  be  replaced  and  care 
taken  that  the  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cap  is  open  so  that 
air  may  be  admitted  as  the  fuel  is  used,  and  thus  prevent  the 
I)ressure  within  the  tank  becoming  less  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  valve  on  the  fuel  supply  pipe  should  now  be  opened  and 
after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  float  chamber  of  the  car- 
buretter to  fill,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  float  pin  is  up. 

When  the  float  pin  is  up  it  indicates  that  the  float  chamber  has  received 
a  supply  of  gasoline  from  the  tank.  If  lEic  pin  remain  down,  there  is  some 
obstruction  in  the  supply  pipe  preventing  the  flow  of  the  liquid  to  the 
carburetter. 


Next,  the  radiator  at  the  front  of  the  car  should  be  filled  with 
clean  '.I'atcr.  As  with  the  fuel,  the  same  care  should  be  taken  with 
the  water,  to  see  that  it  is  free  froiu  any  foreign  matter  as  the 
restricted  passages  of  the  radiator  might  become  clogged  and  its 
efficiency  impaired. 

After  filling  the  radiator,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  the  engine  over 
several  times  to  allow  the  water  to  circulate  through  the  cooling 
sjslcm  and  fill  any  air  pockets  that  may  have  formed.     This  will 
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be  indicated  by  a  lowering  of  the  water  level  in  the  radiator.  In 
which  case  more  water  should  be  added.  If  the  car  be  driven  in 
winter,  a  good  non-freezing  solution  should  be  used. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  that  both  the  gasoline  and  water  tanks  be 
tested  on  each  occasion  of  preparing  for  a  run.  Some  automo- 
biles have  glass  gauge  tubes  fixed  to  the  fuel  and  water  tanks,  so 


1  draws  the  s 


:  Jackets,   thus 


ins  water  Is  circn- 
-ater  from  the  bot- 
>  ci-Unders,   whence 

._ .)  the  bottom  o(  tbe 

,   thorough   coo  line   of  the   cylinders. 


The  hot  water  from  the  ..... 

It  is  cooled  and  delivered  back  to  the  pump.  A  pressure  gauge  Is 
placed  on  the  dashboard;  11  the  clutch  be  released  temporarily,  and 
the  engine  speeded  up,  the  pressure  gauge  will  register  several 
pounds,  thus  indicating  that  everything  In  the  circulating  system 
Is  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  When  no  pressure  ia  registered  It 
Is  an  Indication  that  the  gauge  Is  out  of  order  or  that  the  water  sup- 
ply needs  to  be  replenished. 

that  the  level  of  the  liquids  may  be  determined  at  a  glance.     In 

others  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  test  the  level  by  inserting  a  stick 

in  the  filling  hole  and  noting  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  rises 

on  it.     This  may  be  done  with  gasoline  if  the  stick  be  withdrawn 

quickly  and  examined  before  evaporation  takes  place. 
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Oil  is  a  most  essential  requisite  in  the  operation  of  automobiles. 
There  are  several  methods  of  lubrication  in  general  use,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned : 

The  gravity  syslem,  in  which  the  lubricator  is  placed  at  a  suificiently 
high  elevation  to  permit  the  oil  to  flow  to  the  bearings. 

The  splash  syslem,  in  which  a  quantity  of  oil  is  placed  in  the  crank  case 
and  maintained  at  such  a  level  that  the  ends  of  the  connecting  rods 
come  in  contact  with  the  oil  at  the  lower  part  of  their  revolution  and 
splash  it  upon  the  working  parts. 

The  pressure  syslem,  in  which  the  oil  is  contained  in  a  reservoir  under 
pressure  which  forces  it  to  the  various  bearings  by  connecting  the  reser- 
voir to  the  exhaust  by  a  small  pipe  or  by  utiliEing  the  pressure  from  an 
enclosed  crank  case. 

The  positive  system,  in  which  a  pump  geared  to  the  engine  forces  a 
certain  amount  of  oil  through  the  feeds  at  each  stroke  of  the  plunger. 

Before  starting  the  engine,  all  the  other  working  parts  requir- 
ing lubrication  should  receive  attention  and  in  general,  it  is  well 
to  adhere  to  the  manufacturer's  instructions  in  the  performance 
of  this  task.  The  transmission  case,  the  steering  gear  case  and 
the  rear  axle  housing  may  be  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
grease  which  insures  lubrication  for  the  gears  and  bearings.  The 
transmission  case  requires  under  ordinary  conditions,  gear  grease 
mixed  with  heavy  oil  about  once  a  month.  The  bevel  gears,  dif- 
ferential, steering  gear  and  wheels  are  sometimes  packed  with 
a  non-fluid  lubricant  sufficient  for  a  season's  use. 

The  quality  of  lubricating  oil  required  for  gas  engine  cylinders 
is  quite  different  from  that  used  for  steam  engines.  Owing  to 
the  high  cylinder  temperatures  a  gas  engine  must  have  an  oil  pos- 
sessing a  high  fire  test.  As  the  average  cylinder  temperatures 
may  be  said  to  be  from  300  to  400  degrees  Fahrenheit,  an  oil 
should  be  used  having  a  fire  test  higher  than  the  latter  figure ; 
the  flashing  point  should  not  be  less  than  300  degrees.  Air  cooled 
engines,  being  hotter  under  working  conditions  than  water  cooled, 
require  a  lubricant  capable  of  withstanding  higher  temperatures 
than  that  required  by  the  latter.  The  most  desirable  oils  are  those 
free  as  possible  from  carbon.  Clear  oils  have  less  suspended  car- 
bon than  dark  oils. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  required  in  supplying  gasoline, 
water  and  oil  as  Just  described,  it  is  necessary  before  starting  the 
engine  to  make  sure : 
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1.  That  the  brake  is  set  which  releases  the  clutch  so  that  the 
car  cannot  start  until  desired ; 

2.  That  all  parts  of  the  lubricating  system  are  in  woriting  or- 
der, all  connections  opened,  and  the  supply  of  oil  sufficient; 

3.  That  the  ignition  circuit  is  closed,  which  involves  examina- 
tion of  all  switches,  to  insure  certainty  that  they  are  on  the 
"closed"  point; 

4.  That  the  carburetter  control  levers  be  placed  in  position  for 
ensuring  the  richest  mixture  under  operating  conditions,  in  order 


cylinders  are  aUowed  to  rev. 

Jive  instead  ot  tlie  crank  shaft  which  fs 

keyed  to  a.  stationary  base. 

fined  between  two  objects,  r 

nov'ls  throne  VfferlnB''the"leatt"fe8i'st- 

ince.     A  i»  tlie  stationary  ci 

■ank  pin  and  B  the  shaft  centre  around 

wlilch   the  cylinders  revolve. 

The  engine  Is  air  cooled  and  requires 

no  (an  on  account  ot  the  mol 

:lon  at  the  cylinders. 

that,  even  with  the  low  suction  at  starting,  sufficient  power  may  be 
obtained  for  a  good  headway ; 


A  ridi  mixture  may  occasionally  fail  to  ignite  at  starting,  but  a  weak 
mixture  is  more  often  at  fault. 

5,  That  the  lever  on  the  spark  control  quadrant  stands  at  the 
extreme  "back"  position,  retarding  the  spark  to  the  limit. 

7'o  neglect  this  may  cause  "back  kick"  at  cranking,  and  posst' 
hly  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  operator. 
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C.  That  the  throttle  be  opened  partly.  It  should  not  be  opened 
any  further  than  is  necessary,  so  that  the  engine  will  not  race 
after  cranking. 

Preparing  to  Start  in  Winter  Time.— Sometimes  gas  engines 
work  indifferently  in  cold  weather;  a  low  temperature  interferes 
with  effective  engine  performance  in  several  ways : 

I.  It  renders  difficult  a  rapid  vaporization  of  the  fuel. 

3.  It  causes  the  lubricating  oil  to  thicken,  and  in  some  cases 
to  become  gummy. 

3.  It  causes  freezing  of  the  jacket  water,  unless  precautions  be 
taken  to  prevent  it. 


Fio.  302.--Steer!nK  Wheel  and  Control  Levers  of  the  Vlnot  Motor  Car- 
riage. The  throttle  and  aparlt  levers  work  on  opposite  arcs  of  the 
ring.  Both  turn  cluckwise  tor  high  speed  adjustments,  and  counter 
clockwise  tor  low  apeeda. 

Carburetting;  in  Cold  Weather. — The  uncertainty  regarding 
good  vaporization  is  the  principal  source  of  failure  to  operate  in 
winter  time,  and  furnishes  an  argument  in  favor  of  jacketing,  or 
heaflng  the  air  supply.  It  is  obviously  impracticable  to  heat  the 
ordinary  variety  of  sprayer,  except  by  arranging  the  air  feed  pipe 
to  run  over  or  around  the  muffler,  which  would  doubtless  assist 
matters  considerably  after  the  engine  is  started.  The  hot  exhaust 
gases  are  used  by  some  designers  for  heating  the  mixing  cham- 
ber, and  the  circulating  water  by  others.  1 
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Sticking  from  Oumtned  Oil. — In  cold  weather,  or  after  the 
engine  has  been  inactive  for  a  considerable  period,  the  oil  in  the 
cylinder  is  likely  to  be  thickened,  with  the  result  that  it  is  un- 
usually difficult  to  turn  the  crank.  If  a  few  turns  with  the  elec- 
tric switch  open,  do  not  suffice  to  loosen  the  adhesion  by  fric- 
tion, the  result  may  be  accomplished  by  squirting  a  small  quantity 
of  gasoline  over  the  piston  with  a  syringe. 

Freezing  of  the  Jacket  Water. — Nearly  the  most  fatal  form 
of  carelessness  in  the  management  of  a  gasoline  engine  is  to  allow 
the  cooling  water  to  freeze  in  the  jackets.    A  frozen  water  jacket 


1  the  Htem,  tlie 


face  having  been  p 

le  Kteni  ot  the  valv. ,_.. 

rip  it.  belnK  careful  In  so  doing,  not  t< 


generally  bursts,  without  however,  doing  certain  injury  to  the 
arched  walls  of  the  cj'Hndcr.  The  engine  may  be  started,  there- 
fore, but  soon  heats  up,  the  jacket  water  leaking  out  through  the 
breaks. 

Precautions  to  Prevent  Freezing. — In  cold  weather  a  careful 
automobilo  driver  will  drain  all  water  from  the  jackets  and  cir- 
culating system  by  opening  all  pet  cocks  on  the  cylinder  jacket, 
the  pump  and  feed  pipes  and  the  radiator.  After  the  water  has 
entirely  run  out,  the  jackets  and  pipes  may  be  dried  by  allowing 
the  engine  to  nm  for  not  over  a  minute,  thus  vaporizing  and 
exi)clling  all  remaining  moisture. 
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Non-freezing  Jacket  Solutions. — When  a  motor  vehicle  is  to 
be  run  in  winter  weather,  particularly  if  it  is  to  be  left  standing 
with  the  engine  not  operating,  some  kind  of  non-freezing  water 
solution  should  be  used  or  the  circulating  system  thoroughly 
drained.     Such  a  solution  is  one  that  lowers  the  freezii^  point  of 


I. — Metlioa  o(  using  a  screwdriver  for  valve  grlndlUK.  A  handful 
waste  or  a  cloth  la  put  tn  the  valve  port  to  protect  the  oylln- 
',  and  the  valve  tace  coated  with  a  paste  of  line  emery  powder  and 

and  pul  In  place.  The  handle  of  the  screwdriver  Is  now  held  be- 
^en  the  palms  of  the  hands,  as  in  the  sketch,  and  a  series  ot  oscil- 
lons  through  a  small  arc  given  to  the  valve  by  moving  the  palms 
opposite  directions.  After  about  thirty  of  these  oaclllatlona  have 
^n  given,  the  valve  Is  lifted  from  Its  seat,  siven  a  half  turn,  and 
eated  tor  fnrther  grinding  In  the  same  manner.  This  operation 
luld    be    continued,    with    occasional    additions    of    oil    and   emery.  ' 

"   Che  valve  face  and  Che  seat  appear  to  be  bright  for  thalr  full 


1  the  c 

.   S05.— Method  of  g 


rcle. 


„ e  with  a  drill  stock.   A  screwdrlvt 

luck  and  the  operation  conducted  as  in  the 
Owing  to  Che  multiplication  bet 


fitted  within  the  valve  chamber  to  unseat  the  valve  ^ 
sired  to  examine  It  or  when  a  half  turn  Is  to  be  giver 
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the  water,  allowing:  it  to  remain  liquid  below  32°F.    (©"C). 
There  are  several  such  in  use,  all  recommended  by  authorities : 

1.  A  solution  of  water  and  glycerine;  water  70%  by  weight; 
glycerine  25%  to  30%  by  weight;  sodium  carbonate  or  "washing 
soda,"  2%  by  weight. 

The  glycerine  is  liable  to  cot^ea!  at  very  low  temperatures,  but  this 
tendency  is  largely  neutralized  by  the  presence  of  the  soda.  With  this 
Bolulion  the  contents  of  the  jacket  and  radiator  had  best  be  drawn  off, 
and  renewed  at  least  once  a  month. 

2.  A  solution  of  water  and  calcium  chloride,  in  proportions  of 
10  lbs.  calcium  chloride,  dissolved  in  a  pailful  of  boiling  water, 
fomiing  a  saturated  solution. 

Allow  the  mixture  to  boil,  and  then  to  settle.  Test  with  litmus  paper  for 
acid,  which  may  be  neutralized  with  quicklime.  Test  occasionally  for  acid 
formed  by  heat 

Before  pouring  this  solution  Into  the  tank,  it  should  be  carefully  strained 
through  a  fine  cloth,  to  remove  all  sediment. 

Only  the  chemically  pure  calcium  chloride,  sold  by  responsible  chemists, 
should  be  used  for  this  solution,  and  one  should  carefully  avoid  usin^  the 
so-called  "chloride  of  lime,"  commonly  known  as  calcium  hypochlorite. 

3.  A  solution  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  water  and  wood 
alcohoL 

4.  A  solution  of  two  parts  wood  alcohol,  i  part  glycerine,  i  part 
water,  is  also  recommended  by  Roberts, 

Draining  the  Jackets. — Although  any  one  of  the  solutions 
given  above  prevent  freezing  of  the  jaclcet  water,  many  users 
find  it  more  satisfactory  to  drain  the  jackets  through  the  pet  cock 
on  the  radiator,  when  the  car  is  to  stand  over  night,  and  refill 
before  the  next  start  of  the  motor.  This  practice  is  preferable 
because  the  solutions  are  troublesome  and  dirty,  and  at  best,  do 
not  cool  as  well  as  pure  water. 

Spark  and  Throttle  Adjustments  before  Starting, — On  ac- 
count of  the  slow  speed  at  which  the  engine  is  turned  over  in 
cranking,  it  is  necessary  that  the  throttle  have  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  opening  and  that  the  spark  he  fully  retarded  because  of: 

I.  The  weak  suction  of  the  piston  at  slow  speed ; 

3.  The  need  of  ensuring  a  mixture  that  will  ignite  under  such 
conditions ; 
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3,  The  danger  of  bodily  injury  from  a  "back  kick"  of  the  en- 
gine, which  is  liable  to  occur  with  an  early  spark  at  slow  speeds, 
as  will  be  described  later. 

Cranking. — It  may  be  well  to  repeat  here  that  the  operator 
should  never  attempt  to  crank  an  engine  until : 

1.  The  brake  is  set,  releasing  the  clutch; 

2.  The  transmission  lever  is  placed  in  the  neutral  position; 

3.  The  spark  fully  retarded. 

The  neglect  of  this  caution  may  be  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quences. 


Pics,  308  and  S07. — Illustrating-  right  and  wrong  methods  of  cranking  an 
engine.  Aa  ordinarily  practiced,  the  hand  Is  ao  placed  that  tlis 
thumb  and  flneers  encircle  It.  Such  a  method  la  decidedly  unsafe 
Khould  the  operator  preas  down  on  the  crank  and  a  back  Are  occur. 
The  correct  method,  la  to  place  the  thumb  on  the  same  aide  of  the 
handle  that  the  Angers  are  placed  so  that  the  handle  Is  not  entirely 
encircled,  allowing  the  handle  to  slip  out  of  the  sraap  when  It  la 
being  preaaed  down,  and  permitting  the  Angers  to  release  the  handle 
if  It  Is  being-  pulled  up,  at  the  time  at  back  fire. 

In  cranking,  the  operator  faces  the  car  and  grasps  the  crank 
handle  with  the  four  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  allowing  the  thumb 
to  lie  along  the  handle.  The  crank  is  now  raised  to  its  highest 
position,  pressed  in  toward  the  car  and  turned  downward. 

If,  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement,  it  turn  hard  indicating 
compression,  the  operator  should  allow  the  crank  to  spring  out  of 
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engagement  with  the  shaft  and  revolve  backward  far  enough  so 
that  he  will  pull  up  against  compression. 

Ah  engine  should  never  be  cranked  downward  against  com- 
pression^ for  in  case  the  spark  has  not  been  fully  retarded,  the 
pressure  of  the  early  explosion  may  overcome  the  momentum  of 
the  Hy  tvheel  and  drive  the  handle  violently  backzvard,  resulting 
in  at  least  a  seriously  sprained  wrist. 

It  is  well  for  the  novice  to  first  make  two  or  three  turns  with 
the  switch  off,  then  a  final  turn  with  the  switch  on  when  the  en- 
gine should  start. 


Pope -Toledo  Carriage. 
c  t  Li ree- armed  spider; 
tUiie  Hi'iii  and  Imndlei 

_  _.    _ _      __ .    . ,   , 1h  uclvanoed  by  mov- 

Inf!  its  liundlo  in  Ihe  shiuq  direction. 

Another  method  for  the  begimier,  consists  in  turning  the  handle 
till  he  is  sure  he  is  pulling  upward  against  compression,  then  re- 
lieving the  compression  somewhat  hy  partly  ojiening  and  closing 
the  relief  cock,  after  which  the  turn  is  quickly  completed. 

Some  engines  are  provided  with  an  exhaust  valve  lifter,  which 
is  useil  to  relieve  compression  during  the  first  few  turns  in  crank- 
ing. 
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If  the  compression  in  the  cjlinders  be  good,  a  multi-cylinder 
engine  can  usually  be  started  as  follows; 

The  primary  switch  is  first  opened  and  the  engine  lunied  over  a  few 
times  until  a  fresh  charge  is  obtained  in  each  cylinder.  The  operator 
then  mounts  the  seat  and  after  closing  the  switch,  the  spark  lever  is 
suddenly  pushed  forward  ai  far  as  it  will  go.  This  operation  will  usually 
cause  a  spark  in  one  of  the  cjlinders  and  start  the  engine. 

Misfiring  During  Operation. — Occasionally,  the  missing  of 
one  or  more  of  the  cylinders  will  be  noticed  during  the  operation 
of  the  engine.  This  trouble  may  be  recognized  by  irregularity 
of  motion,  gradual  slowing  down,  and,  generally,  by  after  firing, 
or  explosions  in  the  muffler. 


id  ther 

panded.  The  gas  pasae.i  to  the  atmosphere  In  an  even  flow,  at  a 
pressure  slightly  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This  type  ot  mufHer 
in   fairly  eftlcient  when  weU  designed. 

If  the  trouble  cannot  be  located  in  one  of  the  cylinders  the 
inference  holds:  either  that  there  is  some  general  derangement 
of  the  ignition  circuit,  or  that  the  fuel  mixture  is  not  right. 

Back  Firing  and  Bacic  Kick. — This  is  a  form  of  disordered 
action,  sometimes  encountered  on  starting  the  engine,  and  most 
often  due  to  non-observance  of  necessary  rules,  as  already  laid 
down,  for  adjusting  the  engine  and  auxiliary  parts.  In  back  fir- 
injj  the  ignition  of  the  charge  takes  place  at  such  a  point  in  the 
cycle  that  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  reversed. 

If  back  firing  occur  while  the  operator  is  holding  the  cranl^ 
it  produces  a  back  kick,  which  is  liable  to  dislocate  his  shoulder 
unless  the  crank  throws  off  automatically. 
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The  term  back  firing  is  also  applied  to  an  explosion  occurring 
during  or  at  the  end  of  the  inlet  stroke,  when  the  gas  in  the 
carburetter  mixing  chamber  is  ignited.  This  is  due  generally  to 
a  loose  or  defective  ifilet  valve,  a  pitted  inlet  valve  seat,  smolder- 
ing carbon  residue  in  the  cylinder  space,  or  a  spark  due  to  a  dis- 
arranged ignition  circuit.  The  logical  presumption  is  that  the 
inlet  valve  needs  grinding  in  its  seat,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
subsequently  explained  in  connection  with  the  exhaust  valve. 

Back  firing,  or  ignition  at  the  wrong  point  in  the  cycle,  with 
reversed  piston  movement,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
after  firing,  or  explosion  in  the  muffler  or  exhaust  pipe.  Occa- 
sionally the  same  term  is  erroneously  applied  to  both  mishaps. 


Fig.  310. — Simplex  type  of 


Ifler,  show  lug  three  chambers 
u  luw  pressure  chamber,  ho  contumu  i.ii<>l  ina 
moat  (0  zero  before  the  exliauat  makes  its  exit 
The  volume  of  the  high  preaaure  chamber  la 
t  the  engine  cylinders^  the  intermediate  cham- 
.  ..._  1 ,  chamber  three  times 


Causes  of  Back  Firing. — Back  firing,  or  pre-ignition,  may 
occur  under  several  conditions.     Prominent  among  these  are: 

I.  An  early  ignition,  at  or  before  the  backward  dead  centre  of 
the  crank,  before  the  cycle  is  established,  as  in  the  act  of  cranking 
the  engine  for  a  start.  The  result  is  then  a  bacit  kick,  as  already 
explained.  This  can  only  emphasize  the  necessity  of  retarding 
the  spark  at  starting,  so  tlrat  it  will  not  occur  until  the  piston  is 
at,  or  very  near  the  cload  centre. 
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2.  Over  heating  of  the  cylinder  walls,  due  to  insufficient  heat 
radiation  (in  an  air  cooled  engine)  or  too  little  jacket  water  (in 
a  water  cooled  engine).  This  should  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  water  supply  sufficient  for  all  needs,  and  of  assur- 
ing the  perfect  operation  of  the  circulation  system,  pump,  radiaton 
etc.,  before  starting  the  engine. 

3.  Soot  deposits  within  the  combustion  space,  due  to  carboniza- 
tion of  excess  oil,  etc.  Such  deposits  will  seadily  ignite  and 
smolder,  and  will  thus  furnish  an  almost  certain  source  of  ignition, 
during  the  compression  stroke. 

Spark  and  Throttle   Adjustments   after  Starting. — When 

the  engine  has  speeded  up,  the  adjustments  must  be  changed: 

1.  The  spark  must  be  advanced. 

2.  The  throttle  opening  must  be  reduced. 

If  there  be  a  mechanical  governor  on  the  engine,  the  throttle 
will  shut  down  automatically,  as  the  engine  speeds  up. 

On  account  of  the  spark  and  throttle  adjustments  necessary  in 
cranking,  the  engine  when  started  will  begin  to  race  unless  it  be 
fitted  wifli  a  governor,  hence,  the  operator  should  immediately 
reduce  the  throttle  opening  and  advance  the  spark  so  the  engine 
will  run  at  its  slowest  speed  while  the  car  is  standing.  The  throt- 
tle lever  should  be  pushed  all  the  way  back ;  this  does  not  close 
the  valve  entirely  but  leaves  sufficient  opening  to  supply  the  mini- 
mum charge  to  the  engine. 

Failure  to  Start. — Refusal  of  the  engine  to  take  up  the  cycle, 
even  after  prolonged  cranking,  is  a  familiar  experience  in  automo- 
bile operation.  Unless  some  accident  has  occurred,  or  a  very 
unusual  strain  has  been  thrown  upon  the  working  parts,  the  in- 
ference is  that  some  element  of  the  rather  complicated  group  of 
mechanisms  is  out  of  adjustment,  and  in  most  cases  the  failure 
to  start  is  due  to  some  faulty  adjustment  or  defect  of  the  carburet- 
ter or  ignition  system. 

Causes  of  Failure  to  Start. — In  cranking,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  few  rapid  turns  of  the  crank  handle  will  do  more  to- 
ziwds  starting  an  engine  than  ten  minutes  of  slow  grinding. 
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If  an  engine  show  good  compression  and  will  not  start  after 
four  or  five  turns,  it  is  useless  to  continue.  Assuming  that  all 
the  preliminaries  to  starting  hitherto  specified  have  been  care- 
fully observed,  the  probable  causes  of  trouble  should  be  sought : 

1.  In  the  spark  plug; 

2.  In  the  secondary  u-lrbtg; 

3.  In  the  vibrator  of  the  coil; 

4.  In  the  interior  of  the  coil; 

5.  In  the  liming  device; 

6.  In  the  pritnary  wiring; 
,  ;[primar>-  or  secondary-  batteries. 

8.  In  the  carburetter. 

The  several  causes  of  failure  to  start  the  engine  as  mentioned 
above,  will  now  be  briefly  explained  in  the  order  given. 

Defective  Spark  Plugs. — Tlic  engine  will  not  start  when: 

1.  The  plug  points  are  too  far  apart. 

2.  The  plug  is  short  circuited. 

3.  Tlie  insulating  layer  of  porcelain  or  mica  is  broken  down, 

4.  There  is  much  fouling  between  the  plug  points. 

Fouling  may  consist  of  oil  or  soot.     Both  give  trouble  at  start- 


Fouling  with  soot  may  generally  be  removed  with  gasoline. 
Preventives  of  fouling  are : 

1.  An  annular  space  between  the  core  insulation  and  the  outer 
shell,  producing  a  vortex,  as  is  alleged,  and  allowing  piston  suc- 
tion to  remove  deposits. 

2.  .Vn  auxiliary  spark  gap,  which  will  generally  suffice  to  insure 
a  spark,  but  it  does  not  prevent  fouling  between  the  spark  points. 
A  temporary  gap  may  be  made  by  disconnecting  the  lead  wire 
of  the  phig  and  holding  its  end  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow 
a  visible  spark  to  leap  from  it  to  the  plug  core. 
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If  this  prove  ineffective,  the  plug  should  be  unscrewed  and  ex- 
amined. Any  visible  fouling  may  then  be  removed  by  rubbing 
the  insulation  with  fine  sand  paper  until  the  bright  surface  of  the 
porcelain  is  visible,  taking  care  not  to  impair  the  surface. 

If  no  fouling  appear  the  plug  may  be  laid  upon  the  cylinder  or 
frame  so  that  its  case  only  is  in  contact,  and  thus  grounded,  and 
on  cranking  the  engine,  the  spark  may  be  seen  leaping  between 
the  points. 

If  a  spark  does  not  appear,  it  is  probable  that,  with  the  igni- 
tion circuit  in  working  order,  there  is  some  breakage  or  short 
circuit  in  the  body  of  the  plug.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  its 
removal  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  one.  If  a  good  spark  ap- 
pear, the  search  for  trouble  must  be  continued  to  other  parts. 

In  a  multi-cylinder  engine  a  defective  plug  may  sometimes  be 
located  by  touch,  that  is,  if  its  cylinder  has  been  missing  for  some 
time  the  metal  of  the  plug  will  be  perceptibly  cooler  than  that  of 
the  other  plugs. 

Defects  in  the  Secondary  Wiring. — The  current,  on  account 
of  defective  insulation  may  short  circuit  to  some  metallic  portion 
of  the  car  or  engine.  If  the  secondary  lead  be  disconnected  from 
tjie  spark  plug,  the  current  may  sometimes  be  heard  or  seen  in 
discharging. 

Misfiring:  Short  Circuits. — Very  frequently  misfiring  is  caused 
by  a  short  circuit,  which  is  to  say  a  ground,  or  an  arcing  gap  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  secondary  circuit,  at  some  point  short 
of  the  plug  terminals.  This  will,  of  course,  prevent  sparking  at 
the  plug,  although,  owing  to  the  vibration  of  operation  in  the 
other  cylinders,  the  short  circuit  may  occasionally  be  interrupte<l 
and  the  spark  will  occur. 

Such  a  short  circuit  differs  from  an  auxiliary  spark  gap,  in 
that  the  latter  is  tn  series  with  the  plug  gap,  while  the  former 
gives  a  leak  in  parallel  to  it. 

Vibrator  Failures. — There  may  be  a  defective  adjustment  of 
the  vibrator,  which  will  prevent  it  responding  to  the  strength  of 
current  in  use,  or  the  vibrator  may  be  broken  loose. 
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As  will  be  evident  on  refloclion  and  from  previous  explanations, 
the  spark  in  the  cylinder  does  not  occur  at  the  same  point  in  the 
piston  stroke  at  high  ami  low  speeds,  nor,  ever  necessarily,  at  the 
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moment  the  primary  circuit  is  made  at  the  timer.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  vibrator  and  partly  to  the  coil.  Some  time  is  always 
required  to  saturate  the  coil,  make  the  break  and  discharge  the 
core,  producing  the  jump  spark. 

The  average  duration  of  these  operations  is  about  .005  second,  which, 
ahhough  quite  negligible  at  low  speeds,  requires  progressive  advances  of 
the  timer  as  speed  increases.  The  movement  of  the  vibrator  also  con- 
sumes a  fraction  of  a  second,  its  speed  being  indicated  by  the  pitch  of 
its  buzz,  but  unless  the  speed  be  very  high,  the  time  for  occurrence  of  the 
spark  is  changed.  If  the  vibrator  be  leaving  the  core  at  the  moment 
of  circuit  making  at  the  contact  maker,  the  time  of  one  vibration  must 
elapse  before  the  occurrence  of  the  spark ;  if  the  vibrator  be  in  contact 
at  this  moment,  the  spark  follows  almost  immediately.  These  facts  en- 
force the  desirability  of  high  speed  vibration. 

In  a  multiple  cylinder  engine  using  a  separate  coil  for  each 
cylinder,  the  vibrators  should  be  tuned  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  same  pitch  or  rate  of  vibration;  otherwise  the  sparks  will 
occur  at  difEerent  points  of  the  several  respective  piston  strokes. 

In  most  cases  the  vibrator  requires  no  adjustment,  however, 
the  instmctions  given  for  vibrator  adjustment  in  the  chapter  on 
ignition  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following: 

a.  When  the  adjusting,  or  back  stop  screw  is  turned  inward, 
forcing  the  vibrator  nearer  to  the  pole  of  the  core,  the  rapidity 
of  vibration  will  be  increased. 

b.  When  the  adjusting  screw  is  turned  outward,  increasing  the 
distance  between  the  vibrator  and  pole  of  the  core,  the  rate  of 
vibration  will  be  decreased. 

c.  There  are  very  definite  limits  to  the  proper  operation  of  the 
core,  at  either  loose  or  tight  adjustment. 

d.  A  fair  adjustment  for  low  speeds  may  prove  unsuitable  for 
high  speeds,  and  vice  versa. 

e.  A  fair  adjustment  for  a  strong  battery  will  probably  be  found 
imsuitable  for  a  weak  battery,  and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  the 
battery  should  receive  attention,  rather  than  the  coil  adjustment. 

f.  With  the  use  of  a  jump  spark  coil,  this  is  nearly  the  strong- 
est argument  for  a  double  battery,  controlled  by  a  two  point 
switch. 
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If  one  cares  to  risk  experiment  with  coil  adjustments,  he  will 
soon  discover  the  range  of  efficient  action. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  following  rules  hold  good  for 
adjustment  of  the  coil: 

1.  The  vibrator  should  vibrate  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  give 
a  distinctly  musical  sound. 

2.  Rapid  vibration,  except,  of  course,  one  that  is  excessive,  is 
more  efficient  and  better  for  the  battery  than  one  that  is  slower. 

3.  Reducing  the  rate  of  vibration  increases  the  efficiency  of  a 
weak  battery,  according  to  the  statements  of  some  authorities. 

The 


A  constant  sounding  of  the  vibrator  indicates  a  leak  or  short 
circuit  somewhere,  and  should  be  immediately  investigated.  A 
short  circuit  is  the  quickest  means  for  exhausting  a  chemical  bat- 
tery. On  the  other  hand,  it  means  speedy  destruction  for  a 
storage  battery,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

Misfiring:  Faulty  Vibrator  Adjustment. — Among  the  causes 

which  produce  misfiring  at  high  speeds  may  be  mentioned  a 
faulty  adjustment  of  the  coil  vibrator,  giving  extremely  short 
makes  of  the  primary  circuit  and  slow  rates  of  vibration,  which 
cannot  keep  pace  to  the  requirements  of  high  engine  speeds. 

Loose  circuit  connections,  shaken  out  of  position  as  the  engine 
speeds  up,  and  weakened  batteries  are  common  causes  of  this  mis- 
hap at  high  speeds. 

Defects  in  the  Interior  of  the  Coil. — Electrical  faults  in  this 
part  of  the  ignition  system  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture, oil  or  dirt  and  by  the  condenser  not  being  suited  to  battery. 

The  coil  generally  needs  very  little  attention.  Provided  the 
battery  be  maintained  at  an  approxiniatcly  even  efficiency,  and 
the  coil  is  carefully  protected  from  moisture,  oil  and  dirt,  there 
is  virtually  no  danger  of  electrical  derangement.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  coil  is  supposed 
to  be  "worn  out,"  are  merely  examples  of  irregular  or  inefficient 
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action  of  the  condenser.  Occasionally  a  spark  discharged  from 
the  condenser  occurs  at  the  moment  of  breaking  contact  of  the 
vibrator  and  screw  back  stop  with  the  result  of  burning  the  con- 
tacts. Dirt  or  oil  between  the  vibrator  contacts  will  produce 
similar  result.  In  either  case  there  will  be  no  spark  at  the  spark 
plug.  Spark  discharges  at  the  vibrator  contacts  usually  result 
from  the  condenser  not  being  suited  to  the  battery.  When  the 
condenser  is  of  proper  size,  the  spark  will  be  very  minute. 

Nothing  will  so  rapidly  deteriorate  a  high  tension  coil  as  the 
presence  of  moisture  in  its  windings.  The  water  frequently  soaks 
through  the  insulation,  short  circuiting  the  current  and  prevent- 
ing a  spark.  A  coil,  evidently  affected  by  moisture,  can  not  be 
repaired,  except  by  experienced  workmen,  and  had  best  be  re- 
placed. 

In  purchasing  a  coil,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  is  perfectly 
suitable  for  the  type  of  battery  or  generator  in  use.    Induction 


Fig.  312.— Diagram  of  the  Essential  Parts  of  an  Induction  Coll;  B,  chem- 
icul  battery;  C,  C,  condenser  terminals:  I,  laminated  Iron  core;  P. 
primary  winding;  S.  secondary  winding;  H,  head  of  the  vibrator;  o, 
contact  point  ot  the  back  stop  screw. 
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coils,  like  other  electric  coils,  are  wound  for  use  with  a  certain 
definite  voltage  in  the  primary  source.  Logically,  therefore,  the 
best  effect  can  not  be  obtained  unless  the  coil  and  source  are 
mutually  suited.    This  rule  holds  for  all  types  of  source. 

Misfiring:  Defective  Coil. — A  broken  down  coil,  or  one  in 
which  the  insulation  is  weakened,  allowing  internal  leaks  and 
sparking,  will  cause  misfiring  for  a  time,  and  will  very  soon  be 
of  no  use  whatever. 

Defects  in  the  Timing;  Device. — This  portion  of  the  ignition 
apparatus  should  be  examined  occasionally  for : 

1.  Loose  screws  or    contacts. 

2.  Thick  oil  or  dirt  on  contact  surfaces. 

In  a  wipe  commutator  only  the  thinnest  and  lightest  grade  of 
oil  should  be  used  on  the  contact  surface. 

Loose  or  foul  contacts  constitute  a  fertile  source  of  ignition 
failures. 

Defects  in  the  Primary  Wiring. — ^The  current  in  this  circuit 
being  of  low  pressure,  its  flow  is  easily  prevented  by  loose 
and  corroded  terminals,  defective  switches,  or  breaks  of  any  kind 
in  the  continuity  of  the  wire.  Hence,  special  care  should  be  taken 
with  this  part  of  the  ignition  system,  that: 

1.  The  terminals  be  kept  clean  and  bright; 

2.  The  connections  be  firmly  made; 

3-  The  spring  portions  of  switches  be  so  adjusted  that  they 
bear  firmly,  making  a  good  contact ; 

4.  Frequent  examination  be  made  for  partial  breaks ; 

5.  The  insulation  be  guarded  against  breaks,  flaws  or  rubbed 
areas.     By  this  means  leaks  and  short  circuits  wifl  be  avoided. 

Misfiring:  Loose  Connections. — Loose  connections  of  the 
wires  at  a  binding  screw,  may  cause  misfiring;  the  looseness  may 
be  small,  or  it  may  be  excessive,  and  the  condition  in  this  respect 
determines  the  degree  of  interference  in  engine  operation.  Thus, 
a  loose  connection  may  allow  the  engine  to  run  from  rest  to  a 
moderately  good  speed  before  trouble  begins,  or  the  vibration  of 
oiK'ration  may  interrupt  the  contact  entirely. 
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Defective  Battery. — Ignition  failures  are  often  due  to  a  weak, 
run  down,  or  polarized  battery.  Dry  cells,  when  used  as  a  source 
of  current  for  sparking,  particularly  for  extended  periods,  should 
be  arranged  in  series  in  two  or  more  separate  batteries,  with 
switches  that  may  cut  all  out  of  circuit,  except  the  one  in  use  as 
current  supply.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  such  cells  are  subject 
to  deterioration  in  use,  and  a  new  battery  should  always  be  at 
hand.    Deterioration  may  result: 

1.  From  extensive  use,  after  which  the  cell  becomes  exhausted 
through  consumption  of  the  zinc  element,  or  the  electrolyte. 

2.  From  short  circuits  long  continued,  which  cause  the  cell  to 
run  out  of  current  more  rapidly  than  otherwise.  A  temporary 
short  circuit  will  not  injure  a  dry  cell  as  seriously  as  it  will  some 
other  types  of  source.  Generally,  it  will  polarize  it  more  quickly. 
A  season  on  open  circuit  will  find  it  still  serviceable. 

3.  From  neglect  to  open  the  switch  or  the  primary  circuit,  on 
stopping  the  engine.  If,  then,  there  be  a  leak,  or  the  timer  rotor 
be  in  engagement  with  one  of  the  contacts,  the  current  will  rapidly 
run  to  waste. 

Dry  cells,  so-called,  are  all  of  the  "open  circuit"*  variety.  That  Is  to  say, 
the  generation  of  current  produces  the  condition  known  as  "polarization," 
or  (he  collection  of  hydrogen  on  the  electrode  attached  to  the  positive 
lead  wire.  This  condition  may  be  remedied,  the  cell  may  be  "depolarized," 
only  by  leaving  it  for  a  period  on  open  circuit,  or  disconnected. 

A  polarized  cell  will  show  a  low  current  register  on  the  ammeter,  but 
maj  be  restored  more  or  less  after  resting. 

The  theory  and  management  of  storage  cells  are  set  forth  in  another 
chapter.  Storage  cells  used  on  sparking  circuits  are  often  charged  by  the 
surplus  current  of  the  sparking  dynamo.  When  no  dynamo  is  used,  they 
are  cliarged  by  special  attachments  to  electric  feed  mains,  or  by  a  battery 
of  wet  cells  of  proper  voltage. 

In  order  that  storage  cells  should  continue  of  service  In  the 
sparking  circuit  of  a  gasoline  engine,  it  is  necessary  to  constantly 
observe  the  following  rules : 

1.  Each  cell  should  register  at  full  charge  about  2.5  volts  and 
should  never  be  used  after  the  voltmeter  falls  to  1.75. 

2,  If  short  circuited  at  any  time,  the  cell  should  be  immediately 
disconnected  and  recharged,  as  elsewhere  specified.  Short  cir- 
cuiting is  one  of  the  most  fatal  mishaps  that  can  overtake  a 
storage  cell. 
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Misfirins:  Weak  Battery. — When  the  current  supply  is  re- 
duced, as  by  a  weak  battery,  it  may  prevent  sparking  between  the 
plug  points,  and  can  be  remedied  in  no  better  fashion — provided 
no  extra  battery  be  at  hand — than  by  reducing  the  gap  between 
the  points.  As  a  consequence,  a  weak  battery  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  misfiring. 

Misfiring  due  to  a  weak  battery  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  occa- 
sional apparent  violence  of  the  explosions,  on  account  of  frequent 
misses.  A  weak  battery  will  cause  misfiring  most  conspicuously 
when  the  engine  has  been  run  up  nearly  to  full  speed,  and  then 
suddenly  drops,  owing  to  irregular  ignitions.  The  reason  is,  ob- 
viously, that  the  weak  battery  cannot  supply  good  fat  sparks  at  a 
rate  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  rapid  operation. 
With  a  reduced  spark  gap  and  a  slow  speed,  it  may  be  able  to 
cause  operation  for  a  limited  period. 

These  principles  apply,  of  course,  to  chemical  hatteries.  When  the  cur- 
rent is  obtained  from  a  magneto  or  dynamo,  the  trouble— if  traced  to  the 
source — is  probably  due  to  loose  or  worn  brushes,  a  glazed  commutator,  or 
a  short  circuit  somewhere  in  the  armature,  or  around  the  brush  holders. 

Defective  Generator. — As  a  rule,  troubles  with  a  mechanical 
generator  are  liable  to  arise  from  glazing  or  lack  of  adjustment 
of  the  brushes  and  commutator.  Next  to  this,  the  oil  feed  or 
bearings  should  be  carefully  watched  and  supplied,  and  the  cut- 
out governor,  if  one  be  attached,  should  be  occasionally  examined, 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  in  perfect  working  order. 

Glazing. — A  troublesome  condition  that  occasionally  appears 
in  small  dynamos  is  a  glaze  on  the  commutator  or  contact  sur- 
faces of  the  brushes.  This  may  be  removed  from  the  brushes  by 
wrapping  a  very  fine  sandpaper,  sand  side  up,  around  the  commu- 
tator and  rotating  the  spindle,  so  that  the  brush  ends  are  thor- 
oughly scoured.  It  may  be  removed  from  the  commutator  by 
rubbing  the  surface  with  the  finest  grade  of  sandpaper.  Emery 
paper  should  u-arr  be  used  for  this  purpose,  since  emery,  being 
carbon,  is  a  conductor,  and  its  presence  between  the  segments  of 
the  commutator  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the  insulation.  It  also 
causes  rapid  wear. 
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Faulty  Action  of  Carburetter. — The  several  paragraphs  pre- 
ceding have  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  ignition  system  which 
is  the  source  of  most  failures  in  starting  the  engine ;  second  in 
importance,  in  this  respect,  is  the  carburetter.     Success  in  start- 

g  and  running  the  engine  depends,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
upon  its  proper  adjustment  and  control  so  that  it  will  furnish  a 
mixture  of  the  right  proportions  to  meet  varying  demands. 


tuated  Inlet 


The'llBure  _... 

operated  exliaust  mivc  j.i..  j,j>ti  'cll^hi  .^  ^^i^cucu  iphjici^  tuc  uatu  &  r«- 
volves  and  raises  against  the  roller  G,  which  Ih  on  the  bottom  of  the 
niter  rod  F.  The  rod  F  extends  upward  and  rests  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stem  of  the  valve  H,  although  between  the  two  or  at  their 
point  of  contact  are  nut  and  locknut  Ii  for  lengthening  or  shorten- 
ing the  litter  F.  and  so  to  vary  the  time  of  opening  or  closing  of  the 
valve.  The  spring  K  Is  compressed  or  squeezed  together  when  the 
valve  is  opened  and  Immediately  the  cam  B  travels  around  and  al- 
lows the  roller  G  to  fall;  this  spring  exerts  Its  pressure  and  closes 
the  valve.     The  Intake  valve  M  is  automatically  opened  hy  the  sue- 
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Defective  Fuel  Mixture. — It  frequently  happens  that  too  rich 
a  mixture  will  not  ignite  readily  on  cranking  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  engine  will  not  start.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  reduce  the  mix- 
ture, allowing  more  air  to  enter  the  mixing  chamber. 

If  the  engine  start  with  a  rich  mixture,  the  result  is  liable  to 
be  seen  in  a  heavy  and  ill  smelling  smoke  irom  the  muffler.  The 
color  of  this  smoke  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  trouble. 

Dark  colored  dense  smoke  indicates  an  excess  of  gasoline  in 
the  mixture,  and  may  result  from  one  of  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Imperfect  combustion. 

2.  Defective  ignition. 

3.  Either  excessive  or  defective  lubrication. 

4.  Overheating  and  consequent  flashing  of  the  lubricating  oil. 

5.  A  leaky  piston. 

The  two  most  usual  causes  of  dark  smoky  exhaust,  however, 
are; 

1.  Defective  carburetter  action,  due  probably  to  grit  under  the 
inlet  needle  valve,  or  else  to  some  derangement  of  the  parts. 

2.  An  over  rich  mixture,  which  ignites  imperfectly. 

White  dense  smoke  indicates  an  excess  of  oil  or  a  resulting 
deposit  of  carbon  soot  in  the  cylinder,  or  a  poor  oil. 

Thin  blue,  or  nearly  invisible  smoke  indicates  a  normal  mixture 
and  good  ignition. 

An  unpleasant  odor  in  the  exhaust  is  frequently  mentioned  as 
the  one  necessary  evil  of  motor  carriage  operation.  It  is  certainly 
nothing  of  the  sort:,  and  most  often  indicates  [wor  lubricating  oil 
or  too  rich  a  mixture,  which  involves  wasteful  use  of  fuel.  A 
good  mixtrue,  perfectly  ignited,  in  a  cylinder  lubricated  with  high 
test  oil,  should  have  no  very  bad  odor. 

Bad  odors  and  smoke  at  starting  are  frequently  produced  by 
chemical  conditions  other  than  a  poor  oil  or  an  over  rich  mixture. 
They  are  also  common  when  nmning  at  slow  speeds.  Long  con- 
tinued, however,  they  constitute  a  nuisance  that  demands  earnest 
and  careful  attention. 
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Reducing  Smoke  in  the  Exhaust. — Smoke  from  the  exhaust 
being  a  sure  indication  of  oil  flooding  or  too  much  gasoline  in 
the  fuel  mixture,  demands  attention  to  the  oil  feed  and  carbu- 
retter, as  follows: 

1.  Reduce  rate  of  oil  feed,  if  the  smoke  indicate  oil.  If  this 
be  the  sole  trouble,  the  smoke  will  decrease  after  a  few  revolutions 
of  the  fly  wheel. 

2.  Restore  the  oil  feed  nearly  to  normal  and  adjust  the  car- 
buretter. 

3.  Examine  the  air  inlet  of  the  carburetter,  and  cleanse  the 
gauze  screen  of  any  dust.     This  will  restore  the  air  supply. 

Dangers  of  a  Smoky  Exhaust. — A  smoky  exhaust,  indicating 
the  presence  of  excess  oil  or  carbon  depo.sits  in  the  cylinder, 
should  serve  as  a  warning  in  one  respect.  The  soot  formed  is 
liable  to  take  fire  and  smolder,  causing  pre-ignition,  even  back- 
firing, particularly  under  heavy  loads. 

If,  after  other  relief  measures  have  been  tried,  the  nuisance  persist,  the 
cylinder  interior  should  be  cleaned  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  done  until  the  engine  is  brought  home  and  can  be 
dismantled  at  leisure.  To  forestall  further  mishaps,  the  journey  should 
be  continued  with  as  weak  a  mixture  as  possible. 

Ill  cold  weather  considerable  watery  vapor  appears  in  the  exhaust. 

Causes  of  Defective  Mixtures. — An  over  rich  mixture — one 
containing  an  excess  of  gasoline  vapor — may  be  caused  by : 

1.  An  air  inlet  clogged  with  dust  or  ice  on  the  gauze, 

2.  A  piece  of  grit  or  other  object  preventing  closure  of  the 
needle  valve. 

3.  A  leaky  float,  which  has  become  partially  filled  with  liquid 
gasoline,  and  is,  therefore,  imperfectly  buoyant. 

A  leaky  float  may  be  repaired  by  soldering,  but  authorities  recommend 
that,  in  this  work,  a  vent  be  made  at  some  convenient  point,  and  the  float 
cooled  by  setting  on  a  cake  of  ice,  after  which  the  vent  is  soldered  up, 
leaving  the  air  within  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

A  poor  mixture  may  be  caused  by : 

1.  An  excess  of  air  drawn  through  some  leak  in  the  air  pipe. 

2.  Water  in  the  gasoline. 

3.  A  feed  pipe  or  feed  nozzle  clogged  with  lint,  grit  or  other 
obstructions. 
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It  may  occasionally  happen,  particularly  after  standing  for  a  long  period, 
that  the  \'alve  of  the  carburetter  sticks.  This  will  interfere,  of  course, 
with  proper  feed  of  fuel.  To  determine  whether  all  parts  are  in  good  con- 
dition, it  is  desirable  to  Hush  or  /'rime  the  carburetter  by  depressing  the 
protruding  end  of  the  vafve  spindle  or  the  Ausbcr.  This  depresses  the  float, 
opens  the  valve,  allowing  liquid  to  enter  the  chamber,  and  thus  proves  that 
there  is  no  clog  or  interference. 

Under  conditions  of  operation,  the  carburetter  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flood.  However,  at  starting  it  is  often  a  means  of 
insuring  sufficient  richness  of  mixture  to  enable  ignition  to  take 
place.  A  sufficiently  rich  mixture  for  starting  may  be  obtainetl 
by  partially  closiiifj  by  hand  the  air  inlet  to  the  carburetter  so 
that  the  increased  suction  will  draw  a  greater  quantity  of  gaso- 
line into  the  mixing  chamber. 

The  quality  of  the  mixture  may  generally  be  dctcnnined  from 
the  effects  on  the  operation  of  the  engine.  If  it  be  not  obvious 
in  this  manner,  it  may  be  determined  by  actual  test. 

If  the  cylinder  cock  or  the  spark  plug  be  removed  and  a  lighted 
match  applied  the  richness  of  the  mixture  may  be  judged  by  the 
color  of  the  flame,  viz : 

1.  If  the  mixture  be  too  rich,  it  will  burn  ycUoto. 

2.  If  the  mixture  be  too  poor,  it  may  not  burn  at  all  or  faintly 
blue. 

3.  If  the  mixture  be  jiist  right,  it  will  explode  and  rush  out  of 
the  opening  to  the  danger  of  one's  lingers. 

4.  If  the  mixture  .seem  to  be  poor,  injecting  a  little  gaso- 
line from  a  squirt  can,  or  flooding  the  carburetter,  will  prove 
whether  or  not  the  diagnosis  be  correct. 

Misfiring:  Defective  Mixture. — A  defective  mixture  will 
frequently  occasion  misfiring,  on  account  of  difficulty  of  igniting. 
Such  a  defective  mixture  niLiy  be  one  that  is  either  loo  rich  or  too 
weak,  and  may  be  produced  by  a  flooded  carburetter,  or  one  in 
which  sticking,  or  some  similar  disorder,  jirevcnts  tlie  feeding  of 
sufficient  gasoline  spray  for  a  good  mixture. 

In  either  case  the  ignition  of  the  charge  is  slow,  if  it  occur 
at  all.  and  the  rcsuU  is  that  unbumed  gas  is  discharged  into  the 
mulllcr,  prodticing  after  firing  and  reducing  the  power  efficiency. 
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After  Firing:  Defective  Mixture. — After  firing;,  or  "barking," 
consists  of  a  series  of  violent  explosions  in  the  muffler,  is  com- 
monly caused  by  misfires  in  one  or  more  cylinders,  permitting  the 
accumulation  of  unburned  gas  in  the  muffler,  which  is  ignited  by 
heat  of  the  walls  or  by  the  exhaust  of  firing  cylinders.  Some- 
times "it  may  be  due  to  a  mixture  that  is  too  rich  or  too  weak, 
and  hence  burns  slowly,  continuing  its  combustion  after  passing 
into  the  exhaust.  It  also  occurs,  not  infrequently,  when  the  spark 
is  retarded. 

No  particular  harm  results  from  this  rather  startling  effect,  since  the 
explosion  can  seldom  occur  until  the  unburned  gas  comes  into  contact  with 
the  outer  air. 

Water  in  tite  Carburetter. — This  will  often  prevent  starting 
of  the  engine,  and  will  always  impair  its  efficiency.  Water  is  very 
frequently  present  in  gasoline,  and,  particularly  when  the  tank  is 
low,  is  liable  to  get  into  the  pipes  and  carburetter.  Every  car- 
buretter has  a  drain  cock  at  the  bottom  to  let  ofE  the  water  that 
settles  from  the  gasoline.  The  natural  result  of  water  in  the 
carburetter  is  impaired  or  interrupted  vaporization  of  gasoline, 

111  cold  weather,  also,  the  water  is  liable  to  freeze,  preventing  the  action 
of  the  carburetter  parts  and  clogging  the  valves.  Ice  in  the  carburetter 
can  be  melted  only  by  the  application  of  hot  water,  or  some  other  non- 
llaming  heat,  to  the  outside  of  the  float  chamber. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  drain  the  carburetter  before  every  starting, 
but  after  a  prolonged  period  of  inactivity  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  water 
an  opportimity  to  escape.  A  strong  presumption  of  water  in  the  carburetter 
is  established  when  the  engine  starts,  runs  fitfully,  or  irregularly,  and 
finally   stops. 

Stale  or  Low  Degree  Gasoline.— Another  condition  that  will 
I)roduce  some  of  the  same  symptoms  is  low  grade  or  stale  gaso- 
line. These  two  varieties  of  spirit  are  practically  identical,  in 
effect  at  least,  botli  being  characterized  by  a  lower  specific  gravity 
than  is  required  for  readily  forming  a  fuel  mixture. 

Gasoline,  or  petrol  spirit,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  should  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  .682,  or  y6T>.  Some  English  authori- 
ties recommend  spirit  having  a  specific  gravity  of  from  .72  to  .74, 
or  between  65"  and  59°B,  virtually  what  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  high  grade  benzine.  Hydrocarbon  spirits  of  lower  de- 
grees on  the  Baume  scale  become  increasingly  difl!iciilt  to  vaporize. 
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6.  Heated  bearings  that  seize  and  interfere  with  operation. 

7.  Poorly  matched  or  poorly  adjusted  new  parts,  particularly 
pistons,  that  cause  heating  and  perhaps  seizing  from  friction. 

8.  Lost  compression  from  broken  or  stuck  valves,  leaky  piston, 
etc.,  as  explained  in  the  succeeding  paragraph. 

Running  with  Switch  Off. — A  peculiar  condition  in  engine 
operation,  sometimes  encountered,  is  the  running  of  the  engine 
after  the  switch  has  been  opened.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
the  switch  becomes  defective,  so  that  it  does  not  break  the  circuit 
when  in  its  "off"  position.  A  most  common  cause  for  running 
with  open  switch  is  red  hot  plug  points,  also  the  heating  to  incan- 
descence of  some  small  particle  in  the  cylinder,  either  loose  or 
attached  to  the  interior  surfaces. 

Pre-Ignition. — An  incandescent  particle  or  overheated  cylin- 
der will  cause  an  engine  to  pre-ignite. 

Sometimes  the  rotor  arm  of  the  timer  wears  at  the  contact  point 
leaving  a  path  of  metallic  particles  on  the  ring  containing  the 
stationary  contacts,  thus  causing  the  current  to  flow  to  the  station- 
ary contact  via  this  path  and  cause  ignition  to  occur  before  the 
proper  time. 

Loss  of  Power  without  Misfiring. — The  chief  cause  for  an 
engine  to  fail  to  deliver  its  full  power  is  poor  compression.  A 
fuel  mixture  either  too  weak  or  too  strong  will  reduce  the  power 
of  the  engine. 

If  the  bearings  be  too  tight  there  will  be  a  loss  of  power  due  to  the 
additional  friction  set  up ;  bearings  when  too  tight  will  heat  and  a  touch 
of  the  hand  will  give  indication  of  their  condition. 

Another  source  of  loss  of  power  is  a  defective  clutch  which  slips  and 
does  not  transmit  all  the  power  delivered  by  the  engine. 

Brake  rods  sometimes  get  out  of  adjustment,  allowing  the  band  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  drum,  thus  absorbing  more  or  less  power. 

Low  Compression  Troubles. — When  little  or  no  compression 
manifests  itself  as  a  resistance  to  the  turning  of  the  crank,  it  is 
certain  that  the  operation  of  the  engine  will  be  defective,  provided 
it  can  be  started  at  all.  If  the  engine  lose  compression  after  it 
has  started,  it  will  misfire  and  slow  down. 
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Low  compression  means  absence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas 
mixture  to  give  a  good  power  effect.  This  absence  results  from 
a  leak  in  the  combustion  chamber,  due  to : 

1.  A  sticking  inlet  valve — if  the  inlet  be  automatic — from  an 
incrustation  of  oil  gum.    Sticking  may  be  also  due  to  other  causes. 

2.  Pitted  or  corroded  exhaust  valve. 

3.  A  weak  spring  on  the  exhaust  valve. 

4.  Loose  or  open  compression  tap. 

5.  A  leaky  piston,  due  to: 

a.  Worn  or  broken  piston  rings. 

b.  Piston  rings  worked  around,  so  as  to  bring  the  openings  on  their 
circumferences  into  line, 

6.  A  blown  out  gasket  in  the  cylinder  head. 

7.  Worn  or  loose  thread  at  the  insertion  of  the  spark  plug. 

8.  A  broken  valve  or  valve  stem. 

9.  Worn  or  scratched  sweep  wall,  due  to  lack  of  oil  or  the 
presence  of  grit. 

10.  A  valve  stem  that  is  so  long  as  to  touch  the  end  of  the 
pushrod  when  the  engine  is  cold.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  file 
the  end  of  the  valve  stem  until  a  card  may  be  inserted  between 
its  end  and  the  end  of  the  pushrod. 

When  the  compression  is  low  all  the  joints  and  cylinder  gaskets 
should  be  examined  for  leaks. 

The  escape  of  compression  around  the  spark  plug,  relief  cock 
or  other  opening  into  the  cylinder  may  be  detected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  little  soapy  water;  if  there  be  a  leak  it  will  be  indicated 
by  the  formation  of  bubbles. 

A  leaky  piston  is  indicated  by  a  hiss  inside  the  cylinder  due 
to  worm  rings  or  the  openings  in  the  ring  having  worked  around 
in  line  with  each  other.    A  sharp  hiss  indicates  a  broken  ring. 

Carbonized  Cylinders. — An  annoyance  with  which  almost 
every  motorist  has  to  contend  more  or  less  is  the  deposit  of  a  hard, 
indurated  form  of  carbon,  similar  to  gas  carbon,  upon  the  walls 
of  the  cylinders  and  valve  chambers.  This  carbon  is  a  product 
of  heat  decomposition  of  the  fuel  or  the  lubricant,  or  both,  un- 
der pressure,  and  in  the  presence  of  too  little  air  for  combustion. 
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The  formation  of  carbon  within  the  cylinder  is  generally  in- 
dicated by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pre-ignition,  due  to  pro- 
jecting points  of  red  hot  carbon  within  the  cylinder.  Its  forma- 
tion can  be  avoided  almost  altogether  by  close  attention  to  the 
lubrication,  valve  and  ignition  timing,  and  carburetter  adjust- 
ments. 

Too  rich  a  mixture  almost  invariably  results  in  carbonization,  which  also 
follows  upon  the  use  of  oils  that  do  not  stand  high  enough  temperatures, 
or  that  are  otherwise  of  poor  quality. 

Likewise,  delayed  opening  of  either  exhaust  or  inlet  valves,  in  the  one 
case  not  providing  free  sxit  for  the  exhaust  and  in  the  other  cutting  down 
the  time  for  combustion,  will  tend  to  produce  carbonization. 

It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  carbonization  altogether  and  even 
in  the  best  cars,  perfectly  adjusted,  the  deposit  will  slowly  accumu- 
late. To  keep  it  to  a  mininnim,  the  often  recommended  process 
of  coal  oiling  the  cylinders  from  time  to  time  is  to  be  advised,  but 
even  with  this  preventative  regularly  applied  it  occasionally  be- 
comes necessary  to  take  off  the  cylinders,  scrape  out  the  com- 
bustion chambers  and  clean  off  the  valves  and  pistons. 

Carbon  when  present  in  lumps  will  tend  to  become  red  hot  and  thus 
occasion  prc-ignition.  Small  particles,  too,  may  catch  on  tfie  valve  seats, 
holding  the  valves  open  and  causing  loss  of  compression  and  power ;  or  if 
the  valve  heads  are  of  the  cast  iron  type,  their  breakage  by  the  forced 
uneven  seating.  The  carbon  tliat  catches  in  the  piston  rings  and  their 
grooves  may  so  bend  the  rings  as  to  prevent  their  even  contact  with  the 
cylinder  walls,  so  essential  to  good  compression,  and  in  addition  may 
Badly  score  the  cylinders. 

In  scraping  off  these  carbon  deposits  it  is  necessary  to  use  hard,  sharp- 
edged  or  pointed  tools  for  scrapers,  and  to  apply  them  vigorously  and 
thoroughly  to  every  part  that  presents  the  objectionable  coating. 

For  cleaning  out  the  ring  grooves  it  usually  will  be  found  desirable  to 
expedite  the  work  by  grinding  a  special  tool,  made  to  fit  so  closely  as  to 
leave  no  deposit  under  its  end  or  by  its  edges. 

Keeping  the  deposits  moist  with  kerosene  will  facilitate  their  removal; 
soaking  tliem  with  kerosene  for  hours  or  even  days  will  be  still  better. 
For  surfaces  tliat  can  be  reached  in  this  macmcr,  and  that  will  not  be  in- 
jured by  liie  wear  it  will  cause,  finishing  ma;^  be  done  with  coarse  emery 
cloth,  held  in  the  hand  or  around  a  stick,  if  circumstances  may  require. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  a  rather  long  and  tiresome  job  at  best, 
to  thoroughly  clean  all  parts  of  a  badly  carbonized  engine,  but  the  im- 
provement in  its  power  and  running  afterwards  wilt  more  than  compen- 
t  sate  for  the  work  expended  by  the  owner. 

A  simple  and  effective  method  of  removing  carbon  consists  of 
inserting  into  the  cylinder  a  set  of  scouring  rings  and  operating 
the  engine  for  a  few  minntes  on  the  remaining  cylinders. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOUR. 

MOTOR  CYCLES. 

Requirements  of  a  Motor  Cycle. — According  to  experience 

in  the  matter,  a  motor  cycle  must  be  propelled  by  an  air  cooled 
engine,  preferably  of  rather  high  speed  and  of  somewhat  higher 
power  rating  than  is  actually  required  for  the  load  to  be  carried. 
The  reasons  for  botli  conditions  are  readily  discoverable,  since, 
having  dispensed  with  the  water  cooling  and  circulating  system 


—  _...— A  belt  drive  raot«r  cycle.  As  Hhown,  tbe  tension  of  the  belt  Is  adjunted  by 
chanelnif  the  posltloQ  of  the  rear  wheel  axle.  Another  method  of  reeauitlnz  the 
belt  tenaionisbymeaDHof  an  adjaatable  Idler  puney.  illnBtrated  In  fl^a.  W7  and 
328.  The  above  cnt  shown  the  (^neral  arrangement  oi  the  various  parts,  SDoh  as, 
carburetter,  ^aaoline  tank.  Ignition  Byst«ni,  etc. 

for  sake  of  lightness  and  compactness,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
such  causes  of  overheating  as  unusually  high  speeds,  and  such 
low  power  as  would  cause  the  engine  to  labor  under  ordinary 
loads.  Some  bicycles  have  been  constructed  for  racing  purposes, 
with  an  advertised  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour  and  over,  several 
of  them  having  been  equipped  with  an  engine  guaranteed  to  de- 
4Si 
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velop  seven  horse  power,  a  rating  far  in  excess  of  demands  for 
carrying  one  person  over  an  even  roadway.  At  best,  such  ma- 
chines are  bulky  and  heavy,  out  of  all  proportion  to  convenience 
of  handling  or  for  ordinary  service.  Even  with  some  machines 
designed  for  ordinary  road  service,  and  having  an  extreme  speed 
limit  of  more  than  25  or  30  miles  per  hour,  the  motor  used  is 
guaranteed  to  develop  2,  and  even  3  horse-power  at  between 
1,200  and  1,500  revolutions  per  minute — speeds  seldom  attempted. 

The  Framework  and  Wheels. — The  framework  and  wheels 
of  motor  bicycles  are,  of  course,  stronger  and  heavier  than  in 
foot  propelled  machines.  The  tubes  are  made  with  thicker  walls, 
and  the  joints  are  more  securely  reinforced.  In  several  makes 
the  end  of  security  is  further  assured  by  stmts  and  trusses,  par- 
ticularly at  the  fork  on  the  steering  post  and  at  the  place  where 
the  motor  is  hung.     The  diamond  frame  is  practically  universal, 


although  several  of  the  earlier  types — notably  the  Woifmuller 
and  Lawson — used  the  drop  frame.  In  the  Holden  bicycle  the 
frame  consisted  of  a  single  tube.  Joined  to  the  steering  post  in 
front  and  bent  downward  to  carry  the  drive  wheel  in  a  fork  at 
the  rear.  The  back  stays  were  extended  forward  to  hold  the 
motor  and  other  apparatus,  and  were  further  siip]>orted  from  the 
main  tube  by  a  dropping  tubular  member  at  front  and  rear. 
The  pedals  in  this  machine  were  geared  to  the  forward  wheel,  as 
in  old  fashioned  velocipedes. 
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The  Engine. — The  one  cylinder  four  cycle  engine  is  the  type 
in  general  use  on  motor  c\cles,  although  two  and  four  cylinder 
engintb  are  used  on  the  higher  powered  machine"; 

The  '  \  twin  cvhntler  engine,  as  shown  in  fig  316  is  a  jwpular 
type  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  lightness,  there  being  only 
one  crank  and  cam  shaft  for  the  two  c\hnders 

The  engine  is  placed  in  very  low  position  so  as  to  keep  the  center  of 
grnvity  or  weight  lew  and  make  Ihe  machine  easv  to  balance.  With  this 
locution  the  ridtr  does  not  hue  to  siriddh  a  hot  engme  and  the  air 
strikes  directly  on  the  cjlinder  head  of  the  engme 


1  "V  twin  cylinder  motor  cycle  e 
.  —  „n  the  higher  powered  maclilnes.     _ 
a    are   secured  in   this   deslRn   as   onB  cam   shalt   fine 
suffice  lor  the  two  oyUndera. 
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Arrangement  of  the   Engine. — In  the  arrangement  of  the 

engine  on  a  bicycle  there  lias  been  a  wide  diversity  of  design.  In 
some  makes  it  has  been  supported  on  the  back  stays,  between  the 
pedal  bearing  and  the  rear  wheel ;  in  one  make,  on  an  extension 
of  the  back  stays  to  rear  of  the  wheel;  in  several  makes  it  is 
supported  against,  or  forms  a  part  of  the  rear  or  saddle  tube 


I    op^ratlnK   f 


are    flCted 
wlilch  the 


nected  hy  a  Nyateni  of  roils  to  a 
rider  moves  to  lift  the  vulvea. 

member  of  the  "dimond"  frame.  The  favorite  position  with 
most  machines  at  the  present  tiiue  is  on  the  forward  member  of 
the  frame,  in  front  of  the  pedal  bearing,  or  on  a  tube  arranged 
beneath,  and  suitably  trussed  to  hold  the  weight. 

Cooling  System  and  Lubrication. — Motor  cycle  engines  are 
always  air  cooled.  As  the  engine  has  at  times  to  run  at  very  high 
speed,  the  average  temperature  of  the  cylinder  walls  is  higher 
than  with  engines  running  at  more  moderate  speeds,  hence  it  is 
important  that  the  cylinder  be  properly  lubricated.  A  high  fire 
test  grade  of  oil  must  be  used. 
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The  splash  system  of  lubrication  is  employed ;  oil  is  placed  in 
the  crank  case  and  the  motion  of  the  flywheel  and  connecting  rod 
end  splashes  it  on  all  bearings  and  on  the  piston  and  cylinder 
walls. 


--  —   - . -^ ted  by  a  lift  rod,  operated  by  t.., , 

a  rocklnK  lever  that  Is  mounted  on  the  dome  of  the  valve  Cham 

to  rcKulate  the  amount  of  the  opening  of  the  valve.  The  vi 
chamber  dome  Is  necured  in  position  by  a  bayonet  joint,  and  maj 
removed,  after  disconnecting  the  induction  pipe,  by  giving'  I 
quarter  turn.  The  Inlet  valve,  with  its  seat,  spring,  etc..  come 
■with  the  dome,  from  which  they  are  withdrawn  by  the  fingers, 
removal   of   the  dome  exposes   the  exhaust   valve  lor  Inspection. 


The  Valve  Gear. — The  valves  are  offset  on  one  side  of  the 
cylinder,  being  arranged  one  above  the  other.  The  inlet  valve  is 
usually  of  the  automatic  type  while  the  exhaust  is  always  opened 
mechanically  by  a  cam. 
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otiir  cyc\c.  Ax  shown  In  the  Uluatra- 
:it  cylinilor  Ik  about  to  close.  whll« 
j-Under  liux  Just  oiiened.  It  will  he 
!H  on  llie  pnil  of  u  ciitn  lever,  wh.le 
second  levpr.  or  flnfter,  upon  ■which 
a  otx-rudnR-  rod  tphIn.  Tlie  exhaust 
wav.   hut  the  lev^rH  are  of  sllshtly 

c  ctim  li'viT  is  provided  with  a  steel 

;  friction  with  tin'  rovoivinjt  cam,  as  the  power 
the  exiiauat  vaive  lu  greater  than  that  required 
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It  is  usual  to  fit  the  exhaust  valve  with  a  lifter  to  hold  the  valve 
off  its  seat  and  thus  relieve  compression  in  starting.  This  is 
operated  by  a  lever  conveniently  located.  A  spiral  spring  effects 
the  return  of  the  lever  to  its  normal  position. 

Ignition  and  Control.— Motor  cycles  manufactured  in  America 
use  jump  spark  ignition,  almost  without  exception.  Few  of  them 
also  have  any  regulating  devices  other  than  levers  for  varying 
the  time  of  the  spark  and  the  opening  of  the  valves — thus  modi- 


(f^M^T^k-f^(^' 


with   the  abbrevi 

maker,   and   the 


— Diagram  of  battery  and  coU  connections  for  Jump  spark  Ignl- 
a  applied   to  a  motor  cycle.      Colls  are  usually  pfalnly   labeled 

....    ._._ ,_.. ...,_.„    "prj  ..    "aoc."    IndioatlnK    that    the 

le  battery,  the  primary  circuit  nr  irin- 
ug.      The    battery    and   prim 

;utt  are  easily  dlatini ' 

nount  of  insulation  a 

fying  the  speed — and  a  cut  out  switch  located  conveniently  on  the 
handle  bars,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  engine.  Adjusting 
the  mixture  and  varying  the  time  of  the  sparic  are  the  typical 
means  provided  for  changing  the  speed. 

Ignition  current  is  usually  obtained  from  a  battery  of  three 
dry  cells ;  on  the  multi-cylinder  machines  a  magneto  is  frequently 
used.  When  a  battery  is  used,  a  contact  maker  is  provided  for 
controlling  the  primary  current 
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It  is  attached  to  the  cam  shaft  of  the  engine  and  the  time  of  spark  is 
regulated  by  rotating  it  around  the  cam  shaft.  Timing  devices  of  this  class 
are  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  ignition  and  the  method  of  wiring 
is  illustrated  in  tig.  321. 

The  low  tension  wires  may  be  distinguished  by  the  small  amount  of 
insulation  surrounding  them  as  compared  with  ihe  secondary  or  plug  wire. 

The  primary  circuit  is  completed  by  a  ground  connection 
through  the  engine  and  frame.  The  three  terminal  cartridge  typt 
of  coi!  is  generally  used  as  shown  in  fig.  321.  Where  the  ter- 
minals are  not  marked,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  high  tension 
or  secondary  wire  by  its  size,  while  almost  without  exception,  the 
wires  at  the  other  end  of  the  coil  are  to  be  connected  to  the 
battery  and  contact  maker. 


twirt 


In  a  few  cases,  a  four  terminal  coil  is  employed  which,  though  apt  to  be 
confusing  at  first,  need  not  complicate  the  matter  of  connectine  it  up  in 
the  machine  if  only  it  be  remembered  that  the  fourth  terminal  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  ilian  a  ground  wire  for  the  secondary  coil,  and  should, 
therefore  be  connected  to  some  metal  portion  of  the  machine  in  a  secura 

a  the  outside  of  the  case,  prevents  any  dai^r 

The  method  of  connecting  the  wiring  for  mult i -cylinder  engines  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  it  would  be  were  each  cylinder  a  separate  engine  in  all 
respects,  save  that  but  one  battery  is  used. 
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'   fork;  t. 


to    0 


0.   naa.— Spring  fork   and  handle   bar  of  the  Thlem 
parts    of   tlie   fork   aro:      A,    main   fork:    B.   aitxill 

bearing  shackles:    I>.   Inner  shell  screwed  into   foi__    _. 

shell  screwed  into  swivel  collar  F;  F,  swivel  collar;  O,  aprli 
plunger  bearing  on  spring  G  and  forming  air  tight  compartm 
-'    -     — -  — '    Into   plnnser   hand  cap   J;   Jj   cap   screwed 

tiia.  _.'.   ..„ ,„ 

also  collar  K  and  Piun 
washer  Is  placed  betw 
of    the     handle     bar     ~ 

>nd' and  left  thread  at  other  e 

bell  crank;  K,  bell  crank.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  revolving  sieeve 
M  that  rod  P  will  move  In  and  out  In  a  horizontal  direction.  This 
■will  cause  rod  Fa  to  move  through  bell  crank  R  and  cause  rod  Fo 
tc.  move  forward  or  backward  and  thus  moving  spark  advance  or 
!■  tiuottie. 
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In  wiring  a  rauiti -cylinder  coil  then, 
proper  terminal  to  tlie  battery  and  to  li 
terminals  of  the  contact  maker. 

Jar  Absorbing  Devices. — One  great  disadvantage  in  motor 
cycle  construction  is  the  practical  difficulty  of  arranging  any 
form  of  spring  or  cushion  device  to  take  the  vibration  of  the 
engine. 

Several  makes  of  machines  include  some  spring  arrangement  in  the 
saddlepost  for  casing  the  rider,  but  tlic  framework  must  be  built  to  en- 
dure the  vibration  of  travel  on  rough  roads,  and  at  all  speeds.  The  wear 
and  strain,  as  may  thus  be  seen,  is  considerable. 

To  neutralize  this  clement  the  engine  is  provided  with  heavy 
flywiieels,  in  order  to  equalize  the  movement  as  far  as  possible. 

One  excellent  type  of  higit  powered,  high  speed  machine,  which 
has  won  exceptional  records  in  a  number  of  tests  and  races,  has 


off  l>y  turnlnR 
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an  extra  large  flywheel  (between  i8  and  21  inches,  according' to 
power),  and  the  claims  are  that  this  ■'keeps  the  engine  steady  and 
does  away  with  the  heavy  vihratinn  in  some  high  powered 
machines."  For  machines  intended  for  ordinary  speeds  such 
additional  weight  is  hardly  necessary. 
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Valve  and  Spark  Timing, — With  some  types  of  engine,  the 
timing  of  the  valves  and  spark  is  fixed  so  that  unless  wrongly 
assembled  at  the  factory  there  is  no  chance  of  trouble  on  this 
score,  excepting,  of  course,  in  the  event  of  the  rare,  but  possible 
breakage  of  a  tooth. 


large  gear  meslilng  with  Its  drlv. 
just  breaking  a. way  from  the  liftei 
uiise  cover  and  contact  maker  are 
of  the  valve  causes  It  to  close  on 


I  replaced. 


ne  the  spark.  1.  .^ .-._-   — 

a  spark  wtll  be  half  way  advanced,  . 
e  revolution  from  the  point  of  exhaust 
m  iH  set  so  that  the  contact  spring  ia 
rew,  and  tightened  In  this  position. 


on  a  motor  cycle.     To 

rank  Is  turned  through 
osure,  S,  the  sparking 
st  leaving   the  contact 


The  gear  teeth  which  mesh  in  order  to  give  the  correct  move- 
ments are  clearly  marked  either  with  lines  on  the  ends  of  the  gears 
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or  prick  punch  points,  which  in  any  case  sliould  be  made  to  reg- 
ister when  setting  up  the  motor.  Under  these  conditions  the  tim- 
ing of  the  engine  should  be  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

If  for  any  reason  it  be  desired  to  retime  or  to  verify  the  timing 
independently,  methods  are  illustrated  in  figs.  325  and  326,  for 
performing  these  operations  and  described  in  the  text  accompany- 
ing same. 


nf(  the  operalion  of  n  belt  drive.  Tlie 
1  by  the  ndjuslHl.ie  idler,  the  two 
'  positions  oC  the  latter.     The  loca- 

I  unduly  increaulns  the  belt  lenxlon. 
The  Drive. — There  are  three  methods  in  general  use  for  trans- 
mitting ihc  ]>ower  of  the  engine  to  the  rear  wheel,  viz : 

1.  Tldt  drive; 

2.  Chain  drive ; 

3.  Shaft  drive. 

The  belt  drive  was  the  first  method  of  power  transmission 
aj)plie(l  til  the  mntor  cycle  ami  is  still  used  to  a  considerable 
extent.      It   has  the  objection  of  requiring  frequent  adjustment 
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and  must  be  kept  In  tight  contact  to  prevent  slippage  of  the  small 
driving  pulley  on  the  engine  with  the  consequent  loss  of  power. 

The  use  of  round,  V-shaped  and  even  flat  belts,  does  not  always  give 
satisfaction.  The  great  tension  to  which  the  belts  have  to  be  subjected 
in  order  to  ensure  proper  adhesion,  and  still  more  the  alternate  action  of 
dry  and  wet  weather,  cause  them  to  stretch.  This  drawback  freauently 
necessitates  repairs  on  the  road.  Finally,  the  traction  exercised  Dy  Ihe 
belt  on  one  of  the  ends  of  the  hub,  hinders  the  proper  working  of  the  latter. 

Manufacturers  have  reduced  considerably  the  defects  of  belt 
drive  by  providing  belts  o£  larger  and  better  form. 


lie  F.  N.  shaft  drive.  It  consists  of  a  countershaft,  tlie  front 
rear  wheel.  It  is  operated  aa  follows:  By  brlngrlngr  the  hand  levei 
at  tlie  top  of  the  frame  tube  Into  central  position  or  upright,  gives 
the  neutral  position  allowing:  ensine  to  run  free:  by  pulling  the 
lever  backward  the  low  gear  Is  obtained;  by  pushing  the  lever  for- 
ward the  low  gear  la  disengaged  and  the  high  gear  is  brought  Into 
action.     Two  brakes  are  incorporated  in  the  transmission. 

The  chain  and  shaft  drive  furnish  a  positive  connection  between 
the  engine  and  rear  wheel.  The  chain  drive  is  furnished  on  a 
number  of  the  medium  priced  machines  and  the  shaft  driv?  on  the 
more  expensive  machines. 

While  the  chain  is  a  satisfactory  and  inexpensive  drive,  the 
shaft  with  its  enclosed  gears  is  entirely  protected  from  dust  and 
does  not  present  any  lubricated  surfaces  to  soil  the  rider's  clothing. 

Transmissions. — The  use  of  transmissions  on  motor  cycles  is, 
as  yet,  rather  limited;  the  control  of  the  machine  is  usually  by  ■ 
spark  and  mixture  adjustments  and  the  ignition  cut  out  switch 
on  the  handle  bar. 
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It  would  of  course,  be  impracticable  to  equip  a  motor  cycle  with 
a  transmission  giving  the  number  of  changes  provided  for  auto- 
mobiles, however,  machines  are  now  to  be  had,  fitted  with  trans- 
missions giving  two  speeds  and  free  engine.  A  compact  trans- 
mission fulfilling  these  requirements  is  shown  in  fig.  330,  in 
addition,  two  brakes  are  incorporated  in  this  transmission  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  use  of  a  transmission  on  a  motor  cycle,  enables  the  rider, 
I,  to  climb  steeper  hills,  2,  makes  it  possible  to  stop  and  restart 
at  will  without  dismounting,  either  on  level  road  or  on  the  steep- 
est hill,  by  means  of  the  free  engine,  and  3,  to  slow  down  or  even 
come  to  a  dead  stop,  if  "pocketed"  in  congested  street,  and  restart 
without  pedaling. 

Instructions  for  Starting  and  Riding  Motor  Cycles. — In 

spite  of  the  numerous  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
motor  cycles  in  the  last  few  years,  they  require  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, otherwise  the  machine  is  liable  to  become  disabled  on  the 
road.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  pay  attention  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  machine.  Only  then  is  it  possible  to  obtain  full  satisfactioa 
in  operating. 

Before  Starting. — As  a  preliminary  to  starting,  r,  the  varbus 
parts  of  the  machine  should  be  carefully  examined,  2,  the  gasoline 
tank  and  lubricating  devices  filled,  3,  gasoline  valve  opened,  4, 
carburetter  primed  and  throttle  opened,  5,  the  exhaust  valves 
raised,  6,  ignition  cut  out  plug  inserted,  7,  handle  bar  ignition 
switch  opened,  and  8,  spark  well  advanced  by  means  of  the  lever 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

Starting.^ — In  mounting  the  machine,  the  pedal  on  left  side 
of  machine  should  be  in  the  upper  position.  With  right  foot  on 
the  ground,  the  machine  standing,  the  rider  straddles  the  saddle 
and  starts  the  machine  by  pressure  of  the  left  foot  on  the  raised 
pedal.  This  method  requires  less  eflfort  than  taking  a  running 
start  or  mounting  by  rear  step. 

After  sufficient  momentum  has  been  obtained,  i,  close  the  handle 
bar  ignition  switch,  and  2,  release  the  valve  lifter. 
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While  Riding. — As  soon  as  the  engine  begins  to  operate,  the 
spark  should  be  retarded  and  adjusted  together  with  the  throttle 
to  meet  the  speed  requirements.  On  motor  cycles,  as  a  rule,  the 
speed  is  varied  chiefly  by  the  spark  position.  The  control  of  the 
machine,  at  slow  speeds,  is  made  more  flexible  by  the  use  of  the 
handle  bar  ignition  switch. 


■ed  transmission  which  la  at 

taolied  to  the 

with    a    pillion    ensaginK    w 
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lures    efficient 

he   whole   la 
1   o[  the  part 

In  coasting  down  hills,  i,  the  ignition  should  be  cut  out  with 
the  handle  bar  switch,  2,  throttle  closed,  and  3,  exhaust  valves 
lifted,  the  latter  operation,  relieves  the  drag  of  the  engine  and 
admits  fresh  air  to  the  cylinders  which  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  spark  plug  points  clean  and  clear  the  cylinder  of  carbon 
deposits. 

In  operating  a  motor  cycle  it  is  important  that  the  lubrication 
of  the  engine  receive  frequent  aftetitian — say  every  ten  miles. 
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The  crank  case  should  receive  sufficient  oil  that  it  may  splash  up 
against  the  piston  and  cylinder  walls. 

Occasionally  the  crank  case  should  be  drained,  washed  out  with 
gasoline  and  a  fresh  supply  of  oil  provided. 

Stopping. — When  it  is  desired  to  stop:  i,  the  ignition  is  cut 
out  by  the  handle  bar  switch,  2,  exhaust  valves  lifted,  and  3, 
brakes  applied. 

When  leaving  the  machine  the  gasoline  valve  should  be  closed 
and  the  ignition  plug  removed  to  prevent  the  battery  becoming 
exhausted  if  the  machine  stop  with  contact  maker  on  the  spark 
position. 


'■""o,;er^?a''i;r:L'^,>;ck\:ard'm;.Veme<,t   of   ll.e  pedals. 

Brakes  for  Motor  Cycles.— The  question  of  brakes  is  an  im- 
portant one  with  motor  cycles  and  cannot  be  settled  off  hand 
without  some  consideration  of  conditions. 

In  a  number  of  machines,  the  front  wheel  brake  is  omitted,  and 
the  braking  of  the  rear  wheel  largely  relegated  to  the  compres- 
sion of  the  engine. 

In  the  later  development  of  the  motor  cycle,  the  coaster  form 
of  brake,  incorporated  in  the  rear  hub,  is  the  type  in  general  use. 
An  example  of  this  style  of  brake  is  shown  in  fig.  33i- 
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THE  OPEBATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STEAM  ENGINES 
FOR  AUTOMOBILES, 


Steam   as  a   Motive    Power. — Vehicles  propelled  by  steam 

possess  certain  advantages  which  are  conceded,  even  by  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  gas  engine.  There  is  a  combination  of 
good  features  inlierent  in  steam  propulsion  that  has  met  with 
much  favor. 


■A  [Mj^  /-IlijV 
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ing of  the  valve  at  the  beginning  of  the  rlght-han 

It  is  possible  with  steam  lo  have  ample  power  together  with  great  over- 
load capacity  without  an  extremely  heavy  plant. 

The  steam  car  as  manufactured  in  America  is  not  a  copy  of  foreign 
ideas,  and  for  some  work  it  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  form 
of  motive  power.  In  hill  climbing  and  speed  it  is  supreme,  and  the  silence 
in  operation  and  freedom  from  vibration  make  it  very  desirable  when 
maximum  comfort  in  touring  is  desired. 

Among  its  chief  advantages  are  Aexibility  and  ease  of  control.    A  steam 

car  may  be  operated  at  any  speed  from  zero  to  maximum.     All  variations 

of  speed  can  be  obtained  without  gear  shilling,  as  it  can  be  easily  varied 

by  changing  the  amounts  of  steam  admitted  to  the  engine.    The  engine  of 
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a  steam  car  can  never  be  stalled  on  account  of  the  absence  of  dead  cen- 
tres and  non-power  strokes,  the  reserve  force  in  the  boiler  and  the  abil- 
ity of  such  a  prime  mover  to  stand  an  overload  of  over  loo  per  cent.  This 
enables  one  to  obtain  the  maximum  power  output  under  extraordinary 
conditions.  A  two  cylinder  steam  engine  produces  a  torque  which  can 
only  be  equaled  by  an  eight  cylinder,  four  cycle,  or  a  four  cylinder,  two 
cycle  gas  engine.  Because  of  this  uniform  application  of  energy,  the  wear 
on  tires  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  and  free- 
dom from  shock  and  vibration,  reduces  considerably  wear  and  tear  on 
the  entire  mcchaniiim. 

The  improved  methods  of  boiler  construction,  permit  the  use  of  steam 
of  high  pressiircs  and  of  considerable  degree  of  superheat,  both  of  which 
tend  to  decrease  the  fuel  consumption.  Either  gasoline  or  kerosene  may 
be  used  for  fuel.  The  regulation  of  the  fire  and  feed  water  is  controlled 
by  automatic  devices,  hence,  the  attention  of  the  driver  is  not  diverted 
from  the  steering  wheel  and  throttle. 


PiO.  3 3 3.- Diagram  wUh 

at  an  angle  olT  the  perpendi 

The  Slide  Valves  of  a  Steam  Cylinder.— The  mechanism  by 
which  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine,  con- 
sists of  a  sliding  valve  of  such  a  shape  as  to  open  communication 
from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  exhaust,  while  the  other  end 
of  the  cylinder  is  receiving  steam  direct  from  the  steam  chest. 
This  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. There  are  two  kinds  of  valves  in  common  use  on  steam 
carriage  engines ;  the  common  D-valve  shown  herewith,  and  the 
piston  valve,  as  shown  in  a  number  of  engines  hereafter  to  be 
described.  The  object  obtained  by  both  valves  is  the  same,  al- 
though the  piston  valve  is  preferred  by  many  engineers  because 
it  is  better  balanced  in  its  operation,  and  also  because,  owing 
to  its  packing  rings,  it  is  less  liable  to  leakage.  However,  with  a 
well-made  valve  of  either  variety,  the  ends  of  economy  and 
durability  are  equally  maintained. 
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The  Operation  of  the  Slide  Valve. — The  valve  controlling  the 

inlet  and  exhaust  ports  of  a  steam  cylinder  is  made  of  such 
length  that,  whefe  in  mid-position,  it  completely  closes  both 
inlet  ports,  neither  admitting  steam  nor  allowing  it  to  be 
exhausted.  In  Jjie  valve  shown  on  the  accompanying  sec- 
tional cut,  it  is:;  evident  that,  supposing  it  to  be  moved 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  communication  will  be 
opened  with  the  exhaust  port  on  the  one  side,  sooner  than  with 
the  steam  chest  on  the  other,  thus  permitting  with  a  very  slight 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  stroke,  that  the  exhaust  remain 
open  even  while  the  inlet  of  the  steam  to  the  opposite  face  of  the 
piston  is  cut  off.  In  calculating  the  proportions  of  cylinder  valves 
there  arc  two  important  items  to  be  considered — the  "lap"  and 
the  "lead"  of  the  valve.-^.  The  "lead"  of  a  valve  is  the  amount 
by  which  the  steam  port  is  open  when  the  piston  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke. 

The  lead  may  be  changed  by  varying  the  angular  advance  of  the 
eccentric.  The  "lap"  of  a  valve  indicates  any  portion  added  to  the 
length  of  the  valve,  so  as  to  increase  the  portion  of  the  stroke  dur- 
ing which  the  ports  are  covered,  beyond  that  length  which  is  posi- 
tively required  to  insure  the  closing  of  all  ports  when  the  valve 
is  in  mid-position.  Tlicre  are  two  kinds  of  "lap."  The  "outside 
lap"  is  any  portion  added  to  the  length  of  the  valve  beyond  that 
necessary  to  cover  both  inlet  ports  at  mid-position.  The  "in- 
side lap"  is  any  portion  added  to  the  hollow  or  inside  portion  of 
the  D-valve,  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  cover 
the  inner  edges  of  the  steam  ports,  and  to  close  the  exhaust  port 
from  both  sides  when  the  valve  is  in  mid-position.  The  exhaust 
valve  is  closed  somewhat  before  the  completion  of  the  stroke, 
thus  allowing  the  residual  steam  in  the  clearance  to  be  com- 
pressed somewhat  before  the  opening  of  the  inlet.  The  most 
important  result  obtained  in  this  manner  is  that  the  compression 
produces  a  temperature,  as  near  as  possible,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  incoming  steam,  which  is  an  efficient  factor  in  heat 
economy,  although  producing  some  back  pressure  that  slightly  , 
reduces  the  mean  effective  pressure. 
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From  the  operations  of  this  valve  and  cylinder,  it  must  be 
evident  that  its  stroke  cannot  be  equal  to  that  of  the  piston  in 
the  main  cylinder.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  operated  direct  from 
the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine.  Accordingly,  the  most  usual 
method  of  operating  the  steam  valves  of  an  engine  is  by  an 
eccentric  on  the  main  shaft,  which  operates  the  valve  rod.  This 
device  may  be  either  a  single  or  double  eccentric,  according  to 
the  requirements. 

The  Eccentric  Qear  and  Link  notion — An  eccentric  is 
a  circular  piece  of  metal,  a  wheel  in  fact,  except  for  the  tact  that 
instead  of  turning  upon  its  centre,  it  is  attached  to  the  shaft  at 


9.  Steam  K^f^'aK.  The  parM 
e:  18-4)  GL-oentric  rods:  (8) 
(8tUnli  saddle  pin;  <S)llnlc 
n  In  tbe  cut  bidicMM  that 
lOtloD  Ui  the  eugtoe. 


a  point  near  its  periphery.  Around  this  disc-shaped  piece  is  , 
attached  a  circular  metal  strap,  joined  to  a  rod,  which  may  be 
either  attached  direct  to  the  valve  rod,  or,  where  two  eccentrics 
are  used,  to  one  end  of  the  swinging  link.  The  link  is  an  arc- 
shaped  metal  piece,  usually  made  with  a  slot  through  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  It  is  hung  from  its  centre  point  to  a  link- 
saddle,  which,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  is  bolted 
to  either  side  of  the  slot  and  is  suspended  from  the  link  hanger 
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either  above  or  below.  Within  the  slot  is  set  a  link  block,  as 
it  is  called,  so  that  it  may  slide  in  the  slot  through  its  entire 
length,  whenever  the  link  is  raised  or  lowered  on  its  hanger. 
To  this  link  block  is  attached  the  valve  rod.  The  general  ar- 
rangements of  the  link  motion  may  be  understood  from  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

The  Operation  of  the  Shiftins  Link.— As  already  stated, 
the  link  motion  was  originally  intended  only  for  reversing  the 
engine,  which  is  to  say  to  enable  the  steam  to  be  cut  off  from 


Fia.S35.-DIag™,mof the  Operatlooofi 
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■■■■ —  *"■-  '--  plus  twice  the  lead,  plus  the 


one  side  of  the  cylinder  and  admitted  to  the  other,  whenever  de- 
sired, by  shifting  the  motion  of  the  slide  valve.  In  addition  to 
this  function,  however,  the  link  motion  provides  a  means  for 
using  the  steam  expansively,  when  cutting  off  the  supply  of  live 
steam  at  any  earlier  point  in  the  piston  stroke,  which  act  is  ac- 
complished by  reducing  the  travel  of  the  slide  valve.  When 
the  link  block  is  at  one  end  of  the  slot,  the  valve  receives  the 
motion  of  the  eccentric  rod  attached  to  that  end  of  the  link,  and, 
consequently,  since  the  links  are  set  at  angles  somewhat  greater 
than  i8o  degrees,  the  one  is  for  the  forward  motion  of  the  en- 
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gine,  the  other  for  the  reversed  motion.  In  the  accompan3ring 
illustration,  the  backward  eccentric  is  in  gear.  By  this  means, 
whenever  the  link  is  shifted,  only  the  eccentric  whose  rod  stands 
opposite  the  link-block  imparts  its  motion  to  the  valve.  The 
other  is  practically  inactive  except  for  imparting  a  slight  oscil- 
latory motion  to  the  link  which  in  general  practice  is  negligible. 
The  link  which  is  in  gear  acts  in  reality,  like  a  short-throw 
crank  or  as  if  it  were  a  s  ngle  eccentric.  From  the  position  of 
full  gear  — that  is  when  the  link  block  stands  at  either  end  of 
the  slot — the  travel  of  the  valve  may  be  more  or  less  modified 
until  the  centre  point  of  the  slot  is  reached,  which  point  is  called 


Fic   336— View  of  the  Stanley  engine  Tilth  cytlnders  out  a 

n   w  th  .  „ 

engine  are  operated  by  Che  familiar  k 

mid-gear.  There  the  travel  in  either  direction  is  so  slight  that 
the  steam  and  exhaust  ports  of  the  cylinder  are  not  opened.  This 
in  reality  the  "dead  point,"  and  further  shifting  of  the  link 
the  same  direction  begins  the  process  of  reversing  by  increas- 
ing the  travel  of  the  valve  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  at 
mid-gear  the  valve  partakes  of  the  motion  of  both  eccentrics 
equally,  but  since  their  motions  describe  a  cassinian,  or  flattened 
figure  8.  laid  on  its  side,  of  which  the  Unk-block  is  the  centre,  the 
motion  is  at  its  point. 
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When  the  link  is  at  full  gear,  the  travel  of  the  valve  equals 
the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  less  the  angularity  of  the  eccen- 
tric rod.  When  the  link  is  at  mid-gear,  the  travel  of  the 
valve  is  equal  to  twice  the  lap  and  lead  of  the  valve,  plus  twice 
the  angularity  of  the  eccentric  rods.    By  the  angularity  of  the 

E   £ 


Grossed    Rods 


eccentric  rods  is  meant  the  distance  the  centre  of  the  link  or  the 
valve  would  move,  should  the  rod  of  the  geared  eccentric  6e 
disconnected  from  it  and  connected  with  the  other  link.  The 
amount  of  the  angularity  thus,  of  course,  varies  with  the  length 
of  the  rods.    The  shorter  the  rods,  the  greater  the  travel  of  the 
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valve,  owing  to  the  crossing  of  the  rods  during  a  one-half  revo- 
lution of  the  crank.  When  the  eccentric  rods  of  a  direct  con- 
nected link  motion  are  disposed  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  and  the  link  motion  and  gear  of  the  crank  is  at  the 


_..    > „   .  _  ,.     TJie  advsntaKe 

Juy  valve  f^ear  are.  quick  admission  and 
for  all  degrees  ol  expansion. 


or  the 
It  lead 


dead  point  marked  i,  the  rods  are  said  to  be  open.  If  they  are 
disposed  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  saine  figure,  and 
the  crank  is  at  the  dead  point.  2.  they  are  said  to  be  crossed. 
Open  rods  give  an  increasing  lead  from  full  gear  towards  mid- 
gear,  while  crossed  rods,  give  a  decreasing  lead. 
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The  Joy  Valve  Gear. — This  form  of  valve  gear  derives  its 
motion  from  an  arm  attached  to  the  connectinjj  rod  near  the 
wrist  pin.  The  link  is  pivoted  at  its  upper  end  and  by  moving  it 
forward  or  backward  from  tlie  central  position,  the  cut  off  can 
he  regulated. 
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This  type  of  valve  gear,  is  shown  in  the  diagram  fig.  338. 

The  valve  rod  V  is  operated  by  the  lever  A.  There  is  a  block 
B,  provided  with  a  curved  slot  is  used,  in  which  the  pin  forming 
the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  A  slides. 

The  motion  is  imparted  to  the  lever  A  directly  from  the  con- 
necting rod  by  means  of  the  connecting  link  C,  one  end  of  which 
is  pivoted  to  the  connecting  rod,  the  other  end  to  the  suspension 
link  D. 


Fto.  340.— View  of  tbe  Stanley  engine,  ahowiDg  maiii 
moHoD  and  "  booking  up"  device.  Th«se  engines . 
and  41 1  ej.    The  noraepower  rating  '"■■  '>■"  ■""■ 


laTemnde  in  tiireeaij 


ctively." 


The  vertical  motion  of  the  connecting  link  moves  the  valve  an 
amoimt  equal  to  its  lap  and  lead,  while  the  horizontal  motion 
causes  the  ports  to  open  their  full  opening,  by  moving  the  ful- 
crum up  and  down  in  the  inclined  slot. 

By  means  of  the  reversing  lever  L  the  incline  of  the  block  B 
can  be  altered,  or  reversed,  to  reverse  the  engine. 

The  diagram  fifj.  338  is  intended  simply  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  vaive  gear,  the  engine  shown  being  of  the  marine 
type.  The  Joy  valve  gear  lias  been  adopted  hy  the  White  Com- 
pany and  its  application  to  tlie  White  engine  is  shown  in  figs.  339 
and  347. 
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A  feature  of  this  valve  gear  is  that  it  gives  a  rapid  motion  to 
the  ,valve  when  opening  and  closing,  thus  producing  a  quick  ad- 
mission and  cut  off.  It  gives  a  constant  lead  for  different  cut 
offs,  and  a  compression  more  nearly  constant  than  that  produced 
with  the  Stevenson  link  motion. 

The  Joy  gear  while  having  many  good  features  has  numerous 
joints  which  are  subject  to  wear. 

The  5erpollet  Sine't -Acting;  Engines. — In  the  effort  to  sim- 
plify, as  far  as  possible,  the  construction  and  operation  of  steam 
vehicle  motors,  intended  for  use  on  light  carriages,  several  in- 
ventors have  contrived  excellent  types  of  single-acting  engines. 
Among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  type 
of  motor,  we  may  mention  dispensing  with  the  stuffing-box  and 
several  other  constructions,  which  involves  constant  danger  of 
wear  and  difficulty  or  repair.  The  Serpollet  "steahi  engine  very 
much  resembles  some  types  of  gasoline  motors  used  on  heavy 
vehicles,  both  as  regards  the  cylinder  and  piston  and  operation 
of  the  valves.  The  cylinders  are  horizontal,  of  the  double  opposed 
type. 

The  piston  is  of  the  trunk  type,  consisting  of  a  somewhat 
elongated  hollow  cylinder,  with  the  crank  rod  pivoted  on  the 
gudgeon  pin  somewhat  less  than  midway  in  its  length.  The 
valves  in  this  engine  are  of  the  familiar  mushroom  or  poppet 
type,  and  are  opened  by  a  push  rod  positively  operated  from  a 
cam  shaft.  This  shaft  is  operated  by  a  spur-wheel,  which  meshes 
with  another  spur  of  the  same  diameter,  mounted  on  the  crank- 
shaft, so  that  the  two  turn  in  even  rotation.  The  exhaust  valves 
are  of  precisely  similar  construction  and  are  also  positively  oper- 
ated from  the  same  cam-shaft. 

Such  an  engine  as  this  has  been  constructed  with  from  two  to 
six  cylinders,  and  as  may  be  understood,  gives  about  the  same 
power  effect  as  an  engine  of  the  ordinary  design  and  same  pro- 
portions of  stroke,  having  from  one  to  three  cylinders.  The  cyl- 
inders operate  on  one  plane,  and  are  not  offset,  as  in  many  op- 
posed-cylinder gasoline  motors.  The  steam  and  exhaust  valves 
are  positively  operated  by  a  series  of  cams  on  a  shaft,  so  that 
when  the  steam  valve  of  one  is  open,  its  exhaust  is  closed,  in- 
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volving  that  the  steam  valve  of  the  opposite  cylinder  is  closefl 
and  its  exhaust  open.  In  order  therefore  to  reverse  the  engine, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  slide  the  row  of  cams  on  the  square  cam- 
shaft that  carries  them,  so  as  to  shift  the  positions  and  operation 

of  the  valves  on  the  two  cylinders. 

The  Piston  of  a  5teani  Engine — ^The  piston  of  a  steam  engine, 
as  shown  in  an  accompanying  6gure,  usually  consists  of  a  flat- 
tened cylindrical  piece  of  slightly  smaller  diameter  than  the  bore 
of  the  cylinder,  in  which  it  slides.  Steam-tight  contact  is  ob- 
tained by  springing  packing  rings  into  grooves  cut  in  its  cir- 
cumference. The  accompanying  cut  shows  three  such  rings 
sprung  on  the  piston.  The  steam  admitted  through  the  inlet 
valve  bears  upon  one  face  of  the  piston,  and  by  its  expansive 
energy  causes  the  piston  to  move. 


I  double-Bcting-  Bt«am  englDe,  Bhowtng-  method  of  oooneot' 
the  pCBiclon  of  the  packing  rlngB.  The  parta  ue:  a,  a,  Um 
the  circumference  bearing  the  p&cklng  rings;  c,  c,  ttie  cen- 


The  Practical  Expansion  Ratio  for  Steam. — In  the  practical 

operation  of  the  steam  engine,  as  most  generally  understood, 
the  steam  is  fed  direct  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder,  there  ex- 
panding from  its  original  pressure  to  a  number  of  volumes,  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  point  of  cut-o£E.  The 
idea  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  steam  before  the  completion  of 
the  stroke,  and  making  use  of  its  expansive  energy  during  the 
remaining  portion,  constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  im- 
provement made  by  Watt.  According  to  Boyle's  Law,  already 
quoted,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  in  exactly  inverse  ratio  to 
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its  expansion,  which  is  to  say  that  when  a  body  of  steam  is  ex- 
panded to  twice  lis  original  volume,  it  should  have  just  one-half 
its  original  pressure,  so  long  as  the  temperature  be  constant 
This  law  is  never  exactly  followed  in  practice,  the  general  rule, 
as  shown  by  indicator  diagrams,  being  a  rapid  fall  during  the 
first  period  of  expansion  and  a  more  gradual  one  in  the  latter 


rhe  cylinden  are  cast  in  one  piece  sad  an 
lil  box.  They  are  2J  and  4,  with  four-inch  stroke,  uid  Uw 
earh  side.     The  Bteam  enters  the  H.  P.  valve  cheat  throu^ 

cyfiiidcra  to"ol"L'."p"valve'ch™t.''  The  steam  eirausts  through  a  i  inch  mnnee«OT 

typa^nfy^onrecrantrio  beTn^renuire^  f"or^Mch  valvT^Ths'rev™^  Mt  at'^e  end 

nected  teTa  smatl  genr  wheel    In''e: th^'Se  f  omard  or  bacli ward  moIioQ  the  reveres 

without  cfaing  the  throttle.  Feed  water  pump  is  provided  operated  by  an  eccentiio 
on  the  shaft.  A  simpling  connection  for  starting  is  made  □□  top  of  the  H.  P.  Cfliader. 
The  valvcH  ore  the  Bllcting  or  D  tvpe.  The  ermine  mns  in  oil  and  is  rated  at  Blteea 
horsepower,  a  larger  size  H  and  ei  by  5  is  rated  at  thirty  horaepowsr. 
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period.  However,  for  general  purposes,  the  law  is  assumed  to 
be  perfectly  operative,  and  the  rule  for  calculating  the  pressure 
at  any  point  of  expansion,  is  to  divide  the  original  absolute  pres- 
sure by  the  number  of  times  it  has  expanded.  Thus,  steam  fed 
to  a  cylinder  at  loo  pounds  gauge,  or  115  pounds  absolute,  has 
a  pressure  of  57^  pounds  when  expanded  to  two  volumes,  a 
pressure  of  38  1-3  pounds  when  expanded  to  three  volumes  and 
a  pressure  of  28I  pounds  when  expanded  to  four  volumes. 


single  acting  compound  steam  e 
'    hieli    pressure    and    three    6" 

.   ruid   at   30   H.   P.   with   300   IL-,,   

I   of   the  poppet   type    and   the   i 
cut  ofT  at  any  point  ol  the  s 
une    iKver   controls    the    entire    opero' 
reversing,  starting  and  the  variable  c 

The  following  table  gives  the  theoretical  efficiency  of  steam 

cut  off  at  various  other  points  of  the  stroke : 

Cutting  off  at  -^  atroLe  increases  efficiency  3.3  times. 

-    A 

..        „     J 

"    A 

..   ^    ■■      ■■        ■■    ,.,s 

■■    A 

■■   i .69 

•■  A 

.,        ,.  t 

..  ,1,     „         ..  ..      ,.,5 

.,        ..  } 

In  the  steam  engine,  these  values  are  considerably  reduced  on  account 
of  losses  due  to.  radiation,  condcnsalion,  leakage,  etc.  In  horse  power 
calculations,  therefore,  the  thtorelical  mean  effective  pressure  is  multi- 
phed  hy  a  coefficient  or  diaanim  factor  as  it  is  called  which  varies  for 
different  classes  of  engines  from  ,6  to  .9  as  has  been  determined  by  nu- 
merous tests. 
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— The  Lane  engine.  This  Is  a.  Cross  compound  with  eteam 
ts  adjacent  to  each  other.  Both  cylinders  have  slide  valves 
the  pistons  are  provided  with  two  snap  rings  each.      The  valve 


G.  345.— Showing  ..„ 

slaCa  of  a  small  cylinder  having  porta  connecting  directly  with  the 
hlg-h  pressure  exhaust,  the  high  and  low  pressure  steam  chests,  and 
tlie  tree  exhaust.  There  Is  a  one-piece  plug  valve  having  proper 
passages  through  It.  and  arranged  so  that  the  different  rotative  posi- 
tions effect  the  changes  of  ports  for  converting  the  encine  from 
comnound  (usinK  steam  first  in  small,  and  afterward  In  the  large 
cylinder)  to  single  expansion  (using  high  pressure  directly  in  both 
cylinders). 
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On  Compounding  a  Steam    Engine. — A  compound  engine 

is  one  in  which  the  steam  is  used  several  times  over  in  as  many 
separate  cylinders,  although  usually  applied  to  engines  operating 
with  two  cylinders.  The  steam  is  ted  from  the  boiler  direct  to 
the  first  cylinder,  in  which  it  is  cut  off  early  in  stroke,  in  order  that 
its  expansion  may  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The 
exhaust  from  this  cylinder  is  then  fed  into  the  second  cylinder, 
generally  two  or  three  times  the  cubic  contents  of  the  first,  and 
is  worked  expansively  to  a  point  as  near  atmospheric  pressure 
as  possible.    The  most  practical  and  efficient  application  of  this 


and  Ihe  exhaust  to  atmospbere  trom  tl 


w-pre«aure  cylinder 


iks,  C  and  C,  we  at 
L.  P.  cylinder  MB, 


principle  is  in  the  triple  and  quadruple  expansion  engines,  so 
largely  used  in  marine  work,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
vacuum-producing  condenser,  allows  the  steam  to  be  worked 
from  the  highest  available  pressure  down  to  near  zero. 
There  are  two  common  forms  of  compound  engines  of  two  or 
three  cylinders,  which  from  the  arrangements  of  the  working 
parts,  are  known  as  "tandem-compound"  and  cross -compound." 
In  the  tandem-compound  engine,  the  cylinders  are  placed  end 
to   end,   the   two    pistons   operating   one    piston    rod.      In   the 
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a  348.— The  White  Engine  and  sectional  view  of  "slmpling 
The  engine  Is  a  double  acting  compound  fitted  with  the 
-   —jar   (11,  71  and  Ti).  and  is  liuUt  In  two  sizea:   m   and 


i'A   by  3.  also   3  t 

forty  horsepower  respectively.     Tl: 
used  In  starting      to  admit     live  e 


denser   pump    39. 


he  low  pressure  cyllnd* 
dejd  centre.  There  ar 
:  jiump   ST.  and  the  con 
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cross-compound  engine  the  cylinders  are  placed  side  by  side, 
the  two  piston  rods  operating  on  a  single  crank-shaft.  The  latter 
model  is  that  most  frequently  used  in  compounding  steam  engines 
for  motor  vehicles. 

Compound  Steam  Engines  for  Light  Carriages. — Although 
many  of  the  earliest  types  of  the  American  steam  carriage  still 
use  simple  engines,  several  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  later  pat- 
terns have  adopted  compound  engines.  The  principal  objection 
made  by  many  authorities  to  the  use  of  compound  engines  on 
steam  road  carriages  of  light  weight  is  that  with  cylinders  of 
average  dimensions,  working  pressure  of  between  150  and  200 
pounds,  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  and  a  cut-off  generally 
between  i  and  f  stroke,  which  has  been  found  most  economical 
under  ordinary  conditions,  the  low  pressure  cyhnder  would  be 
doing  little  or  no  work,  the  whole  strain  of  operation  coming  on 
the  former,  which  would  practically  be  working  against  a 
vacuum. 

A  maker  of  steam  carriage  engines  states,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  effective  work  from  both  cylinders  of  a  compound  en- 
gine, the  high  pressure  cylinder  must  be  made  about  one-half 
the  size  of  the  cylinder  used  in  the  simple  engine.  Then,  he  as- 
serts, the  mean  pressure  will  range  from  75  to  100  pounds  in  the 
usual  running,  with  cut-off  at  J  stroke  and  the  diameters  of  the 
two  cylinders  in  ratio  of  i  to  3,  and  the  low  pressure  cylinder  will 
do  its  share  of  the  work,  with  the  desired  economy  of  power. 
The  difficulty  claimed  with  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  total 
reserve  power  will  then  be  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  sim- 
ple engine,  unless  boiler  steam  can  be  admitted  to  both  cylin- 
ders at  any  desired  time  while  running,  as  well  as  in  starting,  and 
the  back-pressure  be  eliminated  by  exhausting  from  both  to  at- 
mosphere. 

The  higher  boiler  pressures,  made  available  through  improved 
construction  is  very  favorable  to  the  use  of  compound  engines, 
permitting  a  greater  expansion  range  and  more  economical  work- 
ing. 
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BOILERS  AND  FLASH  GENERATORS. 

Small  Shell  Boilers  for  Carriages. — Many  of  the  best  known 
makes  of  American  steam  carriage  have  vertical  fire  tube  shell 
boilers.  All  such  boilers  are  of  small  dimensions,  with  a  con- 
sequently small  water  capacity.  But  they  have  a  very  extensive 
heating  surface,  owing  to  the  insertion  of  a  large  number  of  fire 


Via.  319.— Shell  Boiler,  with  HHnge  connections  for  the  tube  plates.  The 
shell  la  strengthened  by  winding  ECvt-ral  laiers  of  steel  piano  wire 
around  the  length  of  the  boiler.  Thla  cut  gives  a  section  on  the 
centre,  showing  one  row  of  tubes.  These  are  usually  made  of 
copper  which  possesses  a.  superior  heat  conducting  property. 

tubes  and,  according  to  many  showings,  seem  capable  of  generat- 
ing a  power  pressure  far  in  excess  of  the  usual  rule  of  proportions 
for  surface. 

The  shells  are  constructed  of  seamless  steel,  formed  up  or 
drawn  out  of  solid  pieces  of  the  best  quality  of  metal,  and  by  the 
same  method  used  in  making  tanks  for  soda  fountains,  oxygen- 
gas  outfits,  carbon-dioxide  machines,  etc.,  many  of  which  are 
tested  up  to  3,000,  4,000  and  5,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  A 
wall  section  of  steel  made  in  that  way  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
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thick  and  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
withstands  a  pressure  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

In  order  to  get  a  large  heating  surface  in  a  shell  of  small  di- 
ameter, the  tubes  are  placed  very  close  together  and  there  are 
a  great  number  of  them  as  shown  in  fig.  350,  hence,  the  boiler 
heads  are  strengthened  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  even  stronger 
than  the  shell. 


e  Stanley  Ore  tube  bofTer.    The  sheU  a.™ 

one     pipce    of    preaaed    ateel.    The  hands,  us  shown  In  the  Cut  are  of 
th[n  brass,  to  hold  the  asbestos  covering  In  place. 

It  is  claimed  by  a  well-known  builder  of  automobile  boilers  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explode  a  boiler  as  constructed  for  an  automobile,  since  ac- 
cording to  tiieir  tests,  the  lubes  will  rtatlcn  at  a  pressure  of  ten  luindred 
pounds  and  tlicn  leak  gradually  until  the  pressure  falls,  without  doing 
other   damage. 

The  fire  tube  boiler  used  in  the  Stanley  car  has  a  shell  slightly 
different  from  the  ordinary  constniction.     It  is  of  the  same  type 
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as  originally  used  on  the  Locomobile  Steamers  and  is  shown  in 
fig.  350.  The  shell  which  is  of  seamless  pressed  steel,  is  reinforced 
by  two  layers  of  piano  wire  wound  around  its  exterior  under 
tension.  The  lower  head  is  part  of  the  pressed  steel  shell.  The 
tubes  are  33/64  inch  outside  diameter  and  are  expanded  into  the 
heads  by  means  of  a  taper  expander,  shown  in  fig.  351.  All  tubes 
are  14  inches  long,  excepting  those  in  the  26  inch  boilers  which 
are  16  inches  long.  In  the  18  inch  boilers  there  are  469  tubes 
with  66  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  In  the  23  inch  boilers 
there  are  751  tubes  with  104  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  In 
the  26  inch  boilers  there  are  999  tubes  with  158  square  feet  of 
heating  surface. 
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As  usually  constructed,  the  tubes  in  shell  boilers  are  spaced 
the  same  distance  apart,  the  distance  betwen  the  outside  edges 
of  the  tubes  being  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  Stanley  boilers  given  above,  that  a 
large  heating  surface  is  obtained  with  small  diameter  of  shell. 
Since  the  tubes  are  quite  short,  the  entire  heating  surface  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  fire  and  hence  very  effective. 

Of  Tubular  Boilers  in  Qeneral, — The  wide  use  of  tubular 

boilers  in  steam  carriages  and  for  other  purposes  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  its  use  the  problem  of  how  best  to  control 
the  circulation,  to  the  ends  of  quick  steaming  and  higher  dura- 
bility, through  more  uniform  distribution  of  heat,  has  been  best 
solved.     Although  very  many  varieties  of  tubular  boiler  possess 
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high  efficiency  as  generators  of  steam,  none  of  them  attain  such 
great  power  for  absorbing  heat  but  what  there  is  still  room  for 
efforts  to  discover  some  means  of  neutralizing  waste  in  this 
particular. 

Small  boilers  with  seamless  drawn  shells  for  automobiles  are 
now  manufactured  in  a  number  of  sizes,  the  standard  dimensions 
and  horse  power  ratings  are  as  follows : 

AUTOMOBILE  BOILERS. 

(Seamtesa  Sbelb.) 
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The  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen  and  nineteen-inch  boilers  listed  above 
are  made  with  tubes  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  seventeen  and  eighteen 
inches  long,  which  approximately  increases  the  horse  power  in  proportion 
as  the  lubes  increase  in  length. 


Heavy  Truck  Boilers. — Fire  tube  boilers  suitable  for  com- 
mercial vehicles  differ  from  the  automobile  type,  only  in  that  both 
heads  are  riveted  in,  and  that  the  shell  is  made  from  heavier 
stock.  The  shells  are  not  seamless  drawn,  but  are  welded  by  an 
electrical  process  making  them  homogenous  and  uniform 
throughout.  Truck  boilers  are  usually  made  with  an  extended 
she'll  which  projects  a  few  inches  below  the  crown  sheet  to  form 
a  casing  for  the  burner.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  cut  holes 
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through  the  side  of  the  shell  to  accommodate  mixing  tubes  and 
other  burner  pipes.  Heavy  truck  boilers  with  welded  shells  are 
regularly  manufactured  in  various  sizes  as  follows: 

HEAVY  TRUCK  BOILERS. 

(WeWed  Sheila.) 
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Boiler  Tubes. — In  the  construction  of  shell  boilers  the  tubes 
are  made,  either  of  steel  plated  with  copper  or  zinc,  or  of  seamless 
drawn  copper. 

In  boiler  construction,  copper  is  superior  to  steel  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  much  higher  thermal  conductivity,  involving  con- 
siderably smaller  loss  of  heat  in  proportion  to  its  exposed  surface. 

The  relative  heat  conducting  power  of  copper  and  steel  is  such  that 
one  square  foot  of  copper  heating  surface  is  as  efficient  as  2.13  square 
feet  of  steel  heating  surface.  The  choice  of  steel  or  copper  tubes,  there- 
fore will  depend  in  part  on  the  boiler  efficiency  desired. 

The  working  pressure  to  be  carried,  also  governs  the  choice 
between  copper  and  steel  for  tubes.  Copper  more  easily  resists 
the  chemical  action  of  impure  water. 
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Advantages  of  Controlling  Circulation. — By  providing  suit- 
able arrangements  for  directing  the  rising  and  falling  cur- 
rents, so  that  interference  is  obviated,  a  very  desirable  end 
is  attained — chemical  impurilies,  held  in  solution  by  the  water, 
and  precipitated  so  as  to  form  scale  deposits,  when  it  is  evapo- 
rated, are  prevented  from  locating  and  hardening ;  being  received 
into  mUd  drums  suitably  arranged  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
water  chamber,  where  they  can  be  conveniently  removed. 


362.— The  ThomycroCt  Steam  Wagon  Boiler. 


According  to  statistics  furnished  by  various  authorities  these  scale  de- 
posits, consisting  mostly  of  lime  anil  oilier  non-conducting  substances, 
interfere  with  the  heat-conducting  properties  of  the  nielal  to  an  enormous 
extent.  A  deposit  of  1-16  inch  involving  a  loss  of  13  per  cent,  of  the  fuel; 
a  deposit  of  'A  inch,  a  loss  of  25  per  cent. ;  a  deposit  of  ]4  inch,  a  loss  of 
.iS  per  cent.;  a  deposit  of  V?  inch,  a  loss  of  60  per  cent.  The  result  of 
allowing  such  incrustations  to  increase  will  he  inevitably  that  the  metal 
surface  exposed  to  the  fire  is  burned  out  and  the  boiler  ruined. 
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Water  Tube  Boilers. — A  water  tube  boiler,  consists  essentially 
of,  I,  a  drum  in  which  is  contained  both  the  water  and  steam.  In 
construction  this  drum  may  be  either  vertical  or  horizontal.  A 
vertical  drum  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  stand  pipe.  In  sizes 
suitable  for  automobiles,  the  drum  is  from  about  five  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter. 

In  addition  to  the  drum  there  is,  2,  a  series  of  pipes  or  coils. 
In  the  case  of  a  vertical  drum,  one  end  of  each  coil  is  connected 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  drum  and  the  other  end  of  the  coil,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  drum.  These  coils  or  pipes  are  called  the  up- 
How  coils  or  risers,  because  the  circulation  of  the  water  through 
them  is  upward. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  water  expands  as  its  temperature  increases, 
and  consequently,  its  weight  per  unit  volume  is  diminished.  Hence,  the 
water  in  the  drum  being  of  lower  temperature  than  that  in  the  coils,  has 
a  greater  density  and  therefore  causes  the  water  to  rise  in  the  coils. 

In  water  tube  boilers  having  horizontal  drums,  a  down  How 
pipe  is  necessary.  The  upper  ends  of  the  coils  are  connected  to 
the  drum  usually  at  the  water  level.  A  separate  pipe,  3,  called  the 
down  How  pipe  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  drum  at  its  lowest 
point,  the  other  end  being  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  all 
the  coils.  The  circulation,  due  to  the  varying  density  of  the 
water  is,  i,  from  the  drum,  2,  through  the  down  flow  pipe,  3,  to 
the  coils,  and  4,  back  to  the  drum  which  it  enters  as  a  mixture 
of  steam  and  water. 

The  upflow  coils  are  of  small  diameter  while  the  down  flow 
pipe  is  much  larger.  For  the  proper  flow  of  the  water,  the 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  down  flow  pipe  should  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  cross  sectional  areas  of  the  coils,  as  must  be 
evident. 


Advantages  of  Water  Tube  Boilers. — With  the  water  tube 
boiler,  the  fact  that  the  full  force  of  the  steam  pressure  cannot 
boar  on  any  one  extended  surface  involves  that  in  the  event  of 
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overheating  or  sinking  of  the  water  level,  only  one  or  two  of  the 
tubes  may  burst  with  no  very  serious  consequences. 

In  the  ideal  water  tube  boiler,  however,  the  tubes  would  run 
across  the  draught  through  a  portion  of  their  length,  at  least, 
thus  making  possible  a  greater  absorption  of  heat,  through  the 
breaking  of  the  air  currents.  This  result  is  immensely  increased 
when  the  successive  rows  of  tubes  are  staggered,  so  as  to  still 
further  divide  up  the  draught  currents. 


serve   of   water,    which,    when    the   boiler    Is   In    operati 

on,    olrculatei 
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The  Ofeldt  Water  Tube  Boilers.— These  boilers  are  built  with 

both  horizontal  and  vertical  drums.  The  vertical  drum  type  is 
most  in  use  for  automobiles  while  those  with  horizontal  drums 
arc  adapted  to  marine  use. 

As  shown  in  fig.  353,  the  first  mentioned  type  consists  of  a  central  drum 
made  of  siandanl  boiler  pipe,  the  same  height  as  the  boiler  and  five 
inehcs  or  more  in  diiimeicr.  according  to  the  size  of  the  boiler.  It  has 
a  half  inch  bo  1  torn  securely  welded. 

The  stand  pipe  is  covered  with  a  steel  cap,  on  which  extend  three  arms 
to  the  boiler  cover,  holding  the  boiler  proper  in  the  casing.    The  cap  is 
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threaded  and  securely  fitted  to  the  sland  pipe.  The  reserve  of  water  in 
the  stand  pipe  and  coils  varies  from  three  gallons  in  the  smallest  size  lo 
eight  gallons  in  Ihe  twenty-four  inch  size  boiler. 

The  coils  are  made  of  one-eighth  iron  pipe  in  the  small  sized  boiler, 
and  a  combination  of  one-eighth  and  one-quarter  pipe  in  the  larger  sizes. 
They  are  coiled  at  a  pitch  of  r  r-4  inches  to  give  the  proper  circulation 
and  prevent  the  pipes  from  being  clogged.  These  coils  are  attached  to  the 
stand  pipe  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  right  and  left  connections. 


vertical  up  flow  coils.      Between  the  two   series  o. „^ 

doiOH  flow  C0II9  connected  to  the  two  drums.  The  cooler  water 
in  the  upper  drum  flows  down  through  these  colls  to  the  lower  drum, 
thence  up  through  the  up  flow  colls  absorbing  heat  from  the  Are  and 
re-entering  the  upper  drum  as  steam  and  water. 

The  standard  dimensions  of  the  vertical  drum  type  as  manu- 
factured are  as  follows: 
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These  boilers,  as  listed  according  to  the  builders,  are  rated 
when  used  in  connection  with  a  single  or  double,  double  acting 
high  pressure  engine,  operating  under  250  pounds  steam  pressure, 
turning  400  revolutions  per  minute  and  without  vacuum. 

When  used  in  connection  with  compound  engines  the^  will  give  half  as 
much  again  as  the  listed  ratings,  and  for  marine  use  in  connection  with 
triple  expansion  engines  they  will  give  just  double  the  high  pressure 
rating.  Thus  the  28-inch  boiler  24  inches  high  is  20  H.  P,  with  a  double 
acting,  high  pressure  engine;  with  a  compound,  30  H.  P.  and  with  a 
triple  expansion,  40  H.  P.  If  the  boilers  are  made  higher  than  listed — 
within  a  reasonable  limit — it  will  increase  the  H.  P.  from  one  to  three  for 
every  six  inches  added  to  height.  The  steaming  capacity  of  a  boiler  also 
depends  upon  the  fuel.    These  ratings  are  made  with  kerosene  as  fuel. 


i-tlH.Bh  steam  Ksnerator.  It  consists  ot  a  ceo- 
rounded  by  pipe  colls.  The  feed  water  enter* 
down  to  the  fifth  coll.  raising  tta  teinperaturti 
nt.     Prom  the  flfth  coll   It  flows  Into  the  bot- 


Semi-flash  Boilers.-— Boilers  of  this  type  are  a  combination  of 
the  shell  and  flash  boiler.  The  volume  of  water  carried  in  the 
shell  gives  considerable  reserve  power,  hence,  the  boiler  does  not 
become  inoperative  in  case  of  a  temporary  derangement  of  the 
feed  pump.  Two  examples  of  semi-flash  boilers  are  shown  in 
figs.  355  and  357. 
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The  Walker  Semi-flash  Boiler. — This  boiler  is  provided  with 
a  non-tubular  shell  around  which  is  placed  a  number  of  coils  of 
pipe  as  shown  in  fig.  355.    The  five  coils  at  the  top  are  called  the 

water  pre-healing  coils. 

Cold  water  from  the  feed  pump  enters  the  topmost  coil  and  flows  down 
coil  by  coil,  until  :t  reaches  the  fifth  coil.  '  ' 

At  this  point  the  water  is  raised  almost  to  the  boiling  point.  These 
five  coils,  thus  form  a  feed  water  heater.  The  water  passes  from  the 
fifth  or  lowermost  of  the  pre-heating  coils  into  the  bottom  of  the  central 
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Fig.  SB6.— Ttie  Geneva  Carriage  Boiler.  Tlifa  boiler  consists  of  several  colls 
of  tubing  connected  at  Inner  and  outer  extremltiea  to  headera,  as  shown. 
The  water  and  steam  chamber  above  la  conatructed  like  an  ordinary 
flue  boiler. 

From  this  central  drum,  the  water,  already  at  the  boiling  point,  is 
delivered  into  six  flash  steam  generating  coils.  These  six  coils  are  placed 
one  below  the  other,  directly  beneath  the  five  water  pre-heating  coils 
above  referred  to.  Eacli  of  tliese  fiash  steam  generating  coils  is  inde- 
pendently connected  to  the  central  stand-pipe.  In  shape,  these  coils  are 
volute.  The  outer  terminal  of  each  of  these  coils  is  connected  to  the 
bottom  of  the  central   drum  helow  the  water  level,  while 


minal  is  carried  up  and  connected  t 
to  which  the  water  in  the  central  drum  evi 
water  which  the  pre-heating  coils  deliver  ii 
to  rapidly  circulate  through  these  coils  and  i; 
is  collected  in  the  top  of  the  central  drum. 

From  the  lop  of  the  central  drum,  the  stea 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  generator  and  passed  through  a  super- 
heating coil  located  directly  in  the  fire  where  the  steam  is  dried  and  super- 
heated, that  is,  raised  to  a  temperature  higher  than  that  corresponding 
to  its  pressure. 


a  point  above  the  level 
,  By  this  plan,  the  hot 
D  the  central  drum,  is  forced 
'  >  flashed  into  steam,  which 

i  drawn  off  and  carried 
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The  Lane  Semi-flash  Boiler. — This  boiler,  shown  in  fig,  357, 
consists  of  one  continuous  set  of  coils,  superposed  on  a  tubular 
shell.    Connection  between  the  coils  and  shell  includes  a  separator. 

The  feed  water,  which  enters  the  uppermost  coil,  is  first  heated  by  the 
spent  gases  that  are  too  cool  to  effectively  heat  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
boiler  below. 

The  water  passes  continuously  from  the  upper  coil  through  each  suc- 
ceeding one  below,  and  as  it  is  heated,  comes  into  contact  with  still  hotter 
surfaces  in  progressing  (as  in  a  flash  boiler)  till  it  issues  from  the  botlom 
coil  as  steam  and  water  into  the  centrifugal  separator  at  the  side. 


Fig.  867.— The  Lain 


the  top  of  the 


The  feed  water  enters  at  tlie  top  of  the  coll 
y  from  the  upper  coil  through  each  aucceed- 
;   In   contact  wtth   stUI   hotter  surfaces  aa   It 

Hide.    From 

of  the   Bheil  holler,  "located   beneath 


drawn  from  the  top  head  ot  the  shell  boiler. 

From  the  top  of  the  separator  the  steam  that  has  been  generated  in  the 
coil  passes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  shell  boiler,  located  beneath  the  coil, 
and  the  water  by  gravity  to  the  lower  part.  Steam  is  drawn  from  the 
top  head  of  the  shell  boiler. 

The  coils  being  somewhat  removed  from  the  most  intense  heat  are 
made  of  brass,  a  metal  that  conducts  the  beat  through  it  more  readily 
than  steel. 


11  presse 
;  and  seamless.     The  tubes  a 
to  the  lower  head. 


1  diameter  and  welded 
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Serpollet's    Flash    Boilers. — The    first    real    impulse   to   the 

modern  steam  carriage  was  the  invention  by  Leon  Serpollet  in 
1889  of  the  famous  "instantaneous  generator,"  known  by  his 
name.  It  consisted  of  a  coil  of  one  and  one-half  inch  lap-welded 
steel  tubing  flattened  until  the  bore  was  of  "almost  capillary 
width" — this  he  later  increased  to  about  one-eighth  inch — and 
this,  surrounded  by  a  cast-iron  covering  to  protect  the  steel  from 
corrosion  by  heat,  was  exposed  to  the  fire.  The  result  was  an 
extremely  rapid  generation  of  steam,  the  coil  being  first  heated, 
and  the  water  being  vaporized  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  injected 
into  the  tube. 


Fia  358  Fia   359 

tlQ.  SSS.'-Eu'Ilest  Form  of  the  Serpolli^  Flash  aeneratOT;acol1  or  flattened  steel  tublDi 
FlO.  3E9.--S«K>iid  Farm  of  Che  Serpollet  Flash  Qenerator :  a,  series  of  tubes  pressed  a 
BbowB,  beot  U-flhape  and  nestea  ;  the  excreiaitles  being  conoeotAd  by  Joints  aad  ben 


Later,  be  improved  the  efficiency  of  his  coil  by  corrugating  its 
surface.  With  such  a  generator  of  108  square  inches  of  heating 
surface  more  than  one  boiler  horse  power  could  be  developed, 
the  average  hourly  evaporation  being  forty  pounds  of  water. 

The  usual  working  pressure  was  300  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
but  each  tube  could  bear  a  test  as  high  as  1,500  pounds. 

One  great  advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  high  velocity  required  by 
the  steam  and  water  in  the  narrow  tube  served  to  keep  the  surface 
thoroughly  free  from  sediment  and  incrustations.  For  vehicles  requiring 
an  additional  generative  power  two  such  coiis  were  used,  one  above  the 
oilier,  the  water  being  injected  into  the  lower  and  the  upper  one  serving 
to  superheat  the  steam. 
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To  stop  the  engine  it  was  necessary  only  to  shut  off  the  water  feed 
pump,  with  the  result  of  stopping  the  generation  of  steam  at  once. 

In  improved  boilers  of  the  Serpollet  type  a  number  of  straight  tubes 
were  united  by  bent  joints  and  nested,  the  several  layers  being  connected 
in  series.  Moreover,  each  tube  length  was  flattened,  so  as  to  form  a 
U-shape,  or  crescent,  in  its  cross-section,  which  arrangement  greatly  in- 
creased its  evaporating  capacity.  But  the  most  efficient  form  was  reached 
in  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  361,  which  shows  three  superposed  sections 
of  tubing;  the  lowest,  four  tiers  of  coil;  the  second,  six  tiers  of  "zig- 
zag," the  successive  tiers  being  staggered,  as  shown ;  the  third,  several 
tiers  of  flattened  tube  twisted  to  angles  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 


Fia.  360_litBr  Form 


__   .'ed  to  the  lowest  section,  which  is   immediately  exposed 

to  the  fire,  being  thence  passed  to  tlic  second,  whose  available  heating 
surface  is  of  the  greatest  possible  dimensions,  and  finally  delivered,  as 
superheated  steam,  from  the  uppermost  twisted  coils.  The  several  sec- 
-tions  of  tubing  are  connected  together  ill  scries  by  bends  and  unions 
outside  the  case,  as  shown,  and  the  entire  generator  is  enclosed  in  a 
double  sheet-iron  casing  packed  with  asbestos.  By  the  arrangement  of 
the  tubing,  as  here  shown,  the  full  power  of  the  heater,  in  both  draught 
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and  radiated  heat,  is  utilized.  3 
but  the  circulation  of  the  wa 
generation  of  steam  assured. 

For  a  siK-horse  power  boiler  of  this  type  the  outside  dimensions,  includ- 
ing heater  space,  are  about  aj^x  i|4  feet,  the  total  tube  length,  ninety- 
five  feet,  and  the  heating  surface,  about  twenty-five  square  feet;  giving 
a  generator  of  convenient  size  for  a  four-seat  road  carriage. 


re  dlrecLly  eipoeed  to  the  flre. 


.    In  this  typo  the  twiated  tub 

tubes  at  ths  top.     The  reow 

Cubes  affords  a  much  larger  heathig  bu 


Of  Flash  Generators  in  General, — Following  along  the  lines 

of  Serpollct's  famous  "flash"  generator,  with  its  ntimerous  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  quick  steam,  high  pressure  capacity,  free- 
dom from  scale  deposits,  and  complete  immunity  from  explo- 
sion, several  designers  of  steam  carriages  and  wagons  ha*e  pro- 
duced improved  "boilers"  of  similar  description. 
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Serpollet's  first  generator,  as  applied  to  his  light  steam  carriage  of 
i88g,  was  merely  a  coil  of  flattened  tubing. 

Later  two  such  coils,  connected  in  series,  fonned  his  generator,  and 
finally  the  complicated  trains  of  coils  and  bent  tubing. 

In  the  latest  generators  described  the  water  is  fed  to  the  lowest  tier 
of  tubing,  and  the  steam  is  taken  off  at  the  top,  as  in  the  several  types 
o£  coiled  water  tube  boilers,  already  described. 

The  contrary  procedure  is  followed  in  most  of  the  really 
successful  flash  generators  produced  by  other  inventors.  The 
Blaxton  generator  feeds  from  the  lowest  water  coil,  but  the  Simp- 
son-Bodman,  White  Automobile  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  others 
feed  from  the  top  and  superheat  the  steam  in  the  lowest  coils. 

This  seems  to  be  the  more  logical  process  for  this  type  of  gen- 
erator, since,  as  the  water  is  explosively  vaporized  by  contact 
with  the  heated  tubes,  it  follows  that  the  progress  should  be 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  temperature,  vaporizing  and  super- 
heating the  steam,  rather  than  allowing  it  to  folldw  a  course 
from  higher  to  lower  temperature,  with  the  accompanying  con- 
sequence of  loss  of  heat.  By  making  the  tubes  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  vaporize  a  good  quantity  of  water,  surprisingly  high 
temperatures  may  be  obtained  in  a  short  time. 

The  White  Flash  Generator. — This  flash  boiler,  or  generator 

as  it  is  called,  consists  of  nine  coils  of  steel  tubing  placed  one 
above  the  other  and  connected  in  series.  In  both  the  small  and 
large  generators  used  in  the  White  steam  cars  the  generator 
tubing  is  of  one-half  inch  internal  diameter,  but  the  length  of 
the  tubing  differs,  of  course,  for  the  two  sizes. 

Fig.  362  shows  diagram  mat  ically  the  circulation  of  the  water 
and  steam  through  the  generator.  In  operation,  water  is  pumped 
into  the  upper  coil,  and  in  passing  through  each  coil,  it  must  rise 
to  an  elevation  higher  than  the  first  or  upper  coil. 

In  effect,  this  forms  a  series  of  traps,  and  as  is  shown  in  the 
diagram,  the  water  or  steam  in  order  to  pass  from  one  coil  to 
that  next  below,  must  be  forced  up  to  a  level  above  the  top  coil 
before  it  passes  down  to  the  next  lower  coil. 

This  trapping  of  the  water  gives  the  generator  a  certain  amount  of 
reserve  capacity  and  prevents  the  water  passing  directly  through  the 
generator  to  the  engine,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  do  on  a  hard 
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pull,    and    hot    water   or    wet    steam    would    he    drawn   into    the    engine 
cylinders. 

It  also  prevents  the  steam  rising  to  the  top  and  the  water  settling  to 
(he  bottom,  as  is  the  natural  tendency. 

There  is  but  a  very  small  qtiantity  of  water  and  steam  in  the 
generator  at  any  given  moment  {in  the  larger  car  the  total  capac- 
ity of  the  generator  is  less  than  one-third  of  a  cubic  foot),  but 
the  process  of  making  steam  is  so  rapid  with  the  flash  system  of 
generation,  that  the  rate  of  steam  production  follows  the  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  the  fire  without  any  appreciable  lapse  of  time. 
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Fig.  383. — Diagram  showing  circulatlor 


>ugh  the  White  flash  boil 

111    u^tiraiiujL»    Liie    wulhi-    la    iiuujyuu    iiiLU    the   upper    coil,    through    t 

pipe  marked  "water  Intake."  passing  around  through  coll  No.  1,  th 
up  through  tubing  lA.  and  down  to  coll  2,  through  coll  2  up 
tubing  2  A  and  down  to  cotl  3.  through  which  It  passcB  up  throui 
tubing  3  A  and  back  down  to  and  through  con  4,  up  through  t   *  ' 


1  through  coll 


i  flr. 


igh  coll  8.  up  through  g  A  and  down  Into  and  through 

last  and  lowermost  cdII  of  tubing,  being  directly  over 
ere  the  steam  Is  highly  superheated,  passing  out  of  the 
rom   this  point   to  the  engine.     The  water  or  steam.   In 

level  above  the  top  coll.  and  must  then  pass  down  again.  This 
ire  prevents  water  from  descending  by  gravity,  and  renders 
circulation  down  through  the  generator  dependent  upon  the 
n  of  the  pumps,  or  In  other  words  a  forced  circulation. 
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Seamless  Steel  Tubing  for  Flash  Boilers. — Improved 
methods  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  tubing  have  resulted  in  an 
article  almost  indestructible  and  has  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment and  successful  application  of  the  flash  system  of  steaiii 
generation  for  automobile  propulsion. 

Prof,  Carpenter  of  Cornel!  University  has  subjected  samples  of 
tubing  used  in  flash  boilers,  to  a  pressure  of  18,900  pounds  per 
square  inch  without  showing  any  signs  of  rupture.  Owing  to  the 
limitations  of  the  testing  apparatus  on  hand,  he  was  unfortunately 
unable  to  ascertain  the  bursting  strength. 

Seamless  steel  tubing  is  now  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  flash  boiler  manufacturers  and  for  other  purposes 
where  an  article  possessing  great  strengtli  is  required. 
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LIQUID    FUEL    BURNERS   AND   REGULATORS. 

Of  Liquid  Fuels  in  General. — All  light  steam  carriages,  and 
many  heavier  vehicles  as  well,  use  liquid  fuel,  oil  or  mineral  spirit, 
to  produce  heat  for  their  boilers.  Such  liquid  fuel  is  not  burned 
in  liquid  form,  as  is  oil  in  an  ordinary  lamp,  but  is  vaporized  by 
heat,  the  vapor  or  gas  thus  produced  being  fed  to  the  burner  and 
ignited,  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  coal  gas  used  for  light 
or  heat  in  houses.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  gas  in  tanks 
on  steam  carriages,  since  the  difficulty  of  storing  and  replenishing 
the  supply  would  be  greatly  increased.  By  the  use  of  liquid  fuels 
a  vast  saving  is  made  possible,  both  in  space  and  weight,  while 
their  consumption  in  gaseous  form  is  another  element  of  economy. 

Advantages  in  Using  Volatile  Fuels. — A  prominent  English 
authority  on  motor  carriages  gives  the  following  five  considera- 
tions of  advantage  in  the  use  of  liquid  fuels : 

1.  Their  combustion  is  complete,  no  heat  being  lost  in  the  form 
of  smoke  or  soot. 

2.  They  produce  no  ashes  or  chnkers,  which  must  be  periodi- 
cally cleaned  out.  Hence  there  is  no  loss  of  heat  or  drop  in  steam 
pressure,  due  either  to  this  cause  or  to  the  renewal  of  coal. 

3.  The  flues  are  never  incrusted  with  soot,  which  involves  the 
best  conditions  for  use  of  heat. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  is  lower  than  with 
a  coal  fire,  since  there  is  no  need  that  the  air  required  for  com- 
bustion should  force  its  way  through  a  thick  layer  of  burning 
fuel.  Whence  the  uptake  temperature  is  generally  about  400°, 
Fahrenheit,  instead  of  between  600°  and  700°,  as  with  the  use  of 
coal  fire, 

5.  Since  the  fuel  is  burned  in  fine  particles,  in  close  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  only  a  small  excess  of  air  over  that 
actually  required  for  combustion  is  admitted  to  the  burner.  The 
opposite  is  the  case  with  coal. 

fi03 
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As  may  be  readily  surmised,  the  calorific  value  of  liquid  fuels 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  coal.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  taking 
the  two  weight  for  weight,  petroleum  oil  has  about  twice  the 
heat  efficiency  of  coal.  Since,  therefore,  equal  weights  of  both  vari- 
eties of  fuel  occupy  about  equal  spaces,  it  follows  naturally  that 
petroleum  products  are  far  more  economical  and  serviceable  for 
use  in  vehicles  of  any  description,  or  in  boats  and  ships,  where 
the  considerations  of  weight  and  space  occupied,  in  ratio  to  the 
power,  are  all- important. 

The  liquid  fuels  most  commonly  used  are  kerosene  and  gaso- 
line, both  being  vaporized  by  the  heat  of  the  burner. 


1,  Typical  Qasollne  Burner  tor  Steam 

The  Qasoline  Burner. — Very  nearly  the  typical  gasoline  burner 
for  steam  carriages  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure.  It  con- 
sists of  a  flattened  cylindrical  chamber,  pierced  from  head  to  head 
by  a  number  of  short  tubes,  each  of  which  is  expanded  into  the 
holes  prepared  for  it  and  flanged  over  to  make  a  secure  join^ 
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somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  well-made  boiler  flue  attachment 
These  air  tubes,  as  they  are  called,  are  open  to  the  air  at  top  and 
bottom,  having  no  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
drical chamber  above  referred  to.  The  gasoline  enters  the  cham- 
ber, from  a  nozzle  at  the  end  of  the  feed  pipe  and  through  a  tube 
entering  at  one  side  of  the  cylinder  and  extending  inward  about 
two-thirds  of  the  diameter.  This  tube  is  called  the  "mixing  tube," 
and  its  function  is  to  make  a  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline  vapor 
that  will  burn  readily  in  the  atmosphere.  Having  entered  the 
cylindrical  chamber,  there  is  no  avenue  of  escape  for  the  in- 
flammable gas  except  through  the  circular  series  of  pin-holes, 
which  surround  each  one  of  the  air  tubes,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
cut  of  the  top  of  this  burner.  It  is  at  these  minute  perforations 
that  the  gasoline  gas  is  ignited,  the  combustion  being  rendered 
perfect  by  the  air  admitted  through  the  air  holes  previously  men- 
tioned. 

The  Storing  and  Feeding  of  Gasoline. — The  liquid  gasoline 
for  supplying  gas  to -the  burner  of  a  steam  carriage  is  carried 
in  a  tank,  disposed  generally  to  the  rear  of  the  body,  and  suffi- 
ciently separated  from  the  burner  to  avoid  all  dangers  that  might 
arise  from  leaks  or  overheating.  Within  this  storage  tank  a  good 
pressure  of  air  is  maintained — generally  between  50  and  100 
pounds  to  the  square  inch^ — from  a  separate  air  tank,  supplied  by 
a  pump.  This  pressure  is  sufficient  to  force  the  liquid  gasoline 
into  the  vaporizing  tubes,  when  the  supply  cock  is  opened.  After 
it  has  been  vaporized  the  circulation  continues,  as  controlled  by 
the  steam  pressure  diaphragm  regulator,  which  operates  a  needle 
valve  on  the  tube  supplying  the  burner,  the  amount  of  gas  and 
liquid  gasoline  moving  between  the  supply  tank  and  the  burner 
being  thus  determined.  If  the  fire  is  blown  out  in  the  draughts 
created  by  travel,  the  difficulty  may  be  generally  remedied  by  using 
higher  air  pressures  in  the  tank.  Some  drivers  have  used  as  high 
as  ICO  pounds  and  over. 

The  Automatic  Fuel -Feed  Regulator. — The  fuel-feed  regu- 
lator, of  which  there  are  several  serviceable  forms,  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  attachments  of  a  steam  carriage.  Generally,  it 
consists  of  a  diaphragm,  which,  actuated  by  steam  pressure  from 
the  boiler,  automatically  closes,  or  partly  closes,  a  needle  valve, 
thus  regulating  the  amount  of  fuel  fed  to  the  burner.  Several  such 
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apparatus  are  shown  in  section  in  Figs.  365-366,  There,  as 
may  be  seen,  the  diaphragm  is  fixed  across  the  tube  leading  from 
the  steam  space  of  the  boiler. 

Against  its  inner  side  bears  a  solid  head,  or  pressure  cap,  carry- 
ing a  rod,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  is  a  needle  valve.     The 


ine  burner.    Thia  Is  made  entirely  of 
needs    In    lenKth    the    d.umetcr    of  the 


burner.    ThIa  Is  made  entirely  of  tubing.    The  n 


-- -  --  — -  ._,._.  The  flames  are  ar- 
ranged In  atralg-ht  rows  separated  by  niirrow  air  passagea,  thuH 
supplying  oxygen  for  combustion  to  each  side  of  oaoli  flame.  Tha 
cut  also  shows  the  vaporizing  tubes  within  the  burner  casing  and 
the  Igniting  torch  below  them.  The  latter  is  a  perforated  tube  en- 
closed In  an  absorbent  envelope.  The  tulie  la  connected  with  a  cup 
located  outside  the  burner.  One  valve  only  Is  operated  to  atart  this 
1 There   ia.    however,    a    second   valve   In    fuel    feed   pipe,    r" 


pressure  cap  is  normally  held  against  the  diaphragm  by  a  strong 
spring.  When  sufficient  steam  pressure  bears  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, the  spring  is  compressed,  allowing  the  rod  attached  to 
the  head  to  be  pushed  inward,  thus  regulating  the  needle  valve, 
according  to  requirement. 

The  instrument,  thus  formed,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  one 
is  the  pressure  chamber  containing  the  spring,  whose  pressure 
on  the  head  is  regulated  by  an  adjusting  screw,  through  the  shaft 
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of  which  passes  the  valve  rod.  The  other  is  the  gasoline  cham- 
ber, into  which  the  fuel  for  the  burner  is  admitted  to  the  left 
of  the  point  of  the  needle  valve ;  its  outlet  being  controlled,  as 
shown,  by  two  hand-wheel  valves — one  leading  to  the  main 
burner  through  the  mixing  tube,  the  other  being  intended  to  let 
out  a  sufficient  supply  of  gasoline  to  the  starting  device,  which 
may  be  a  detachable  "torch,"  or  auxiliary  vaporizer,  or  some 
arrangement  of  drip  cup  and  preliminary  generating  coil.  This 
arrangement  of  the  valves  is  shown  in  different  cuts  of  burners 
and  automatic  regulators,  being  there  sufficiently  designated. 
Thus,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  the  valve  rod,  in  entering  the  gaso- 
line end  of  the  regulator,  passes  through  a  stuffing  box,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  leakage  at  that  end. 


...    _,. __J  Regulator  of  a  Steam  Carriage  Burner,   1 

Use  wfth  "Torch"  Burner  Klndler  or  Auxiliary  Vaporiser.  A  la  the  hand 
wheel  and  needle  valve  regulating  the  feed  to  the  main  burner;  B,  the 
hand  wheel  and  valve  for  operating  the  torch;  C,  the  Bprlng  and  header 
attached  lo  the  main  valve  rod;  D,  the  diaphragm  against  which  steam 
bears,  regulating  the  main  valve  according  lo  pressure.  The  liquid 
gasoline  Is  admitted  at  a  port  on  the  left-hand  extremity  of  the  regu- 
lator tube,  near  the  end  of  the  needle  valve  on  the  main  rod. 

Of  course,  until  there  is  sufficient  heat  generated  to  vaporize 
gasoline  for  the  regular  burner  and  generate  steam  pressure  in 
the  boiler,  the  automatic  regulator  cannot  operate,  as  described, 
and  the  flow  of  gasoline  to  the  starting  burner  or  vaporizer  is 
regulated  solely  by  the  hand  valves. 

Another  form  of  regulator,  shown  in  an  accompanying  cut, 
used  on  steam  wagons,  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  in  this 
particular,  doing  away  with  both  spring  and  stuffing  box.     The 
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diaphragm  has  concentric  corrugations,  and  to  its  centre  is  at- 
tached a  valve  rod  having  longitudinal  groovings  to  permit  the 
fuel  to  enter  the  feed  tube  in  such  quantities  as  the  pressure  on 
the  other  face  of  the  diaphragm  will  permit.  Steam  pressure, 
being  thus  brought  to  bear,  tends  to  deform  the  diaphragm ;  hence 
compressing  the  valve  rod  and  decreasing  the  rate  and  quantity  of 
fuel  feed.  The  fuel  is  supplied  from  the  storage  tank  through  the 
port  into  the  lower  chamber  of  the  two  formed  by  the  diaphragm, 
as  may  be  readily  understood. 


Fic.  aes.-Gaiollne  Burner  Regulator,  operating  with  a  corragatAd  dia- 
phragm, llhe  a  Btaam  gauge.  A  !a  the  Inlet  for  steam;  B.  the  Inlet  for 
liquid  gasoline;  C,  the  port  leading  to  the  burner;  D,  the  diaphragm:  S, 
the  head  on  Che  grooved  rod  of  the  valve;  F,  the  ateam  chamber;  O,  tba 
gasoline  chamber. 

Constructional  Points  on  Gasoline  Burners, — Several  steam 
carriage  burners  are  formed  by  riveting  together  a  steel  flattened 
cylindrical  pressing  and  a  plane  disc,  as  shown  in  a  former  figure, 
inserting  and  expanding  the  draught  tubes  into  suitably  arranged 
perforations,  as  is  done  with  the  flues  of  boilers.  Such  a  con- 
struction is  apt  to  be  faulty,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
steel  plates  tend  to  warp  under  the  influence  of  heat,  causing  the 
draught  tubes  to  leak,  and  the  attachments  to  wear.  The  danger 
of  these  accidents  has  moved  several  inventors  and  manufacturers 
to  design  and  produce  burners  formed  with  a  cast  top  and  steel 
plate  base,  or  to  cast  both  elements.  By  the  use  of  castings  warp- 
ing is  positively  prevented,  and  leaking  at  the  Joints  of  the  drau^t 
tubes  is  obviated. 

One  of  the  best-known  burners  of  this  construction  is  that 
widely  known  as  the  "Dayton,"  which  possesses  the  additional 
leature  of  supplying  gas  for  the  burner  flame  through  annular 
openings  around  each  of  the  draught  tubes,  instead  of  using  llie 
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"pin-hole"  design,  already  described.  It  is  possible  to  construct 
with  this  feature,  since  the  air  tubes  are  cast  in  one  piece  with 
the  head  and  base  plates,  being  afterward  reamed  out,  so  as  to 
make  them  uniform  in  size.  In  addition  to  this  air  opening,  a 
counter-bore  is  sunk  in  the  top  plate  of  the  burner,  and  a  steel 
washer  is  fitted  into  it,  leaving  an  annular  opening  for  the  passage 
of  gas  in  the  inside  of  the  washer.  The  outside  of  the  washer 
has  a  number  of  small  openings  in  it,  so  that  each  air  tube  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  concentric  circles  of  flame.  This  construction 
affords  a  very  large  heating  capacity,  and  also,  as  is  claimed, 
prevents  the  top  of  the  burner  from  cracking,  also  less  liability 


Fio,  367.— The  Dayton  Burner,  showing  the  Starter  Box  and  BeEUlator  In 


of  chocking  with  rust,  dust  or  carbonized  particles,  which  is  a 

frequent  source  of  annoyance  with  "pin-hole"  burners. 

An  Auxiliary  Coil  Starting  Device. — The  starter  used  with 
the  "Dayton"  burner,  already  described,  is  shown  on  page  509, 
Fig-  2i^7-  There,  as  may  be  seen,  a  small  box,  called  a  "starter 
box,"  is  attached  at  one  side  of  the  burner  It  contains  a  short 
coil  of  tubing,  into  which  liquid  gasoline  may  be  admitted  by 
opening  the  valve  which  is  shown  at  the  side.  A  few  drops  of 
liquid  gasoline  are  then  allowed  to  drip  into  the  "starting  cup," 
beneath  the  coil,  and  this,  set  on  fire,  will  speedily  generate  suffi- 
cient gas  to  light  the  pilot  burner,  from  which,  in  turn,  the  main 
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„ ),   where   It 

.-   3X.     The  generator  box  la  made  of  sheet 

, orated  and   so  arranged  that  while   the  Are  will 

burn  freely  inalde  of  the  box,  it  will  not  blaze  up  on  the  outside. 


pauses 


Fic  369.— Stai 


'   and   mixing   tubes.     Th« 
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burner  may  be  kindled  as  soon  as  the  vaporizing  tubes  are  suffi- 
ciently heated. 

As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached  the  needle  valve  to  the  main  burner, 
shown  at  the  right  hand  of  the  starter  box,  is  opened,  admitting  gas 
through  the  nozzle  into  the  mixing  tube. 

By  closing  this  valve,  the  main  fire  may  be  shut  off,  as  desired,  although 
the  pilot  light  continues  hurning.  until  extinguished  by  shutting  off  its 
supply  of  gas,  whicli  is  never  modified  in  any  way,  being  out  of  reach 
of  the  automatic  regulator  controlling  the  fuel  feed  to  the  main  burner. 


a.  370.— The   White    fli 
throueli    Dtoe    A.   th 


r^ecT  ilrom'  tlie   vaporizer  through   pipe 
induction  tube  R.     Warming  up  valve 


The  White  Burner  and  Connections. — As  shown  in  fig.  370, 
the  burner  is  of  the  Buiisen  type,  the  gasoline  vapor  drawing 
back  through  the  mixing  tube  R,  sufficient  air  for  good  combus- 
tion. 

Fuels  of  the  lower  specifie  gravities,  such  as  6$  to  70  (Baume  Scale) 
require  more  air  than  tho-^ie  of  liiglier  specific  gravities,  such  as  70  to  ?6. 
The  air  supply  may  be  regulated  by  the  air  shutter  S  on  the  mixing  tube. 
"    lally  too  miich  air  causes  Ihe  fire  to  bum  very  blue  and  t 


the  burner;  too  little 


s  the  fire  to  burn  with  a  red  and  yellow 
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flame.  The  proper  flame  is  blue,  a  medium  between  the  light  and  heavy 
flame  just  described.  If  Ihe  air  supply  be  not  correctly  adjusted,  it  causes 
the  burner  to  light  back  to  the  nozzle  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
"howling." 

In  lighting  the  sub-burner,  the  valves  D  and  F  should  be  closed 
and  main  fuel  valve  opened  which  allows  fuel  to  come  through 
pipe  A  to  the  sub-burner  V.  Valve  F  should  now  be  opened 
one  turn,  door  W  opened  and  a  lighted  match  applied  inside. 
After  doing  this,  the  supply  valve  D  should  be  opened  slightly, 
closing  it  again  at  once,  leaving  it  open  about  one  second.  This 
operation  is  repeated  until  sufficient  gasoline  runs  into  the  drip 
cup  to  be  ignited  by  the  match.  Sufficient  fuel  should  be  kept 
in  the  drip  cup  by  opening  and  closing  D  to  warm  up  the  sub- 
burner.  When  the  sub-lstimer  becomes  hot  enough  to  vaporize 
the  gasoline,  fuel  will  cease  to  run  in  the  drip  cup  as  it  has  now 
become  a  gas  and  will  pass  up  through  the  pilot  light  grate 
and  burn  in  the  main  fire  box.  Valve  D  should  then  be  opened 
at  least  one  turn  and  left  open.  As  soon  as  the  gasoline  in  the 
drip  cup  is  all  burnt  out,  this  flame  should  burn  blue  and  soon 
heat  the  grate  red  hot.  This  can  be  seen  by  looking  through  the 
hole  in  the  boiler  casing.  As  soon  as  the  sub-burner  gets  warmed 
up,  the  flame  should  be  adjusted  by  valve  F. 

This  valve  regulates  the  strength  of  the  flame  and  should  be  turned 
up  or  down  until  a  steady  blue  flame  is  obtained  that  does  not  roar, 
in  case  the  sub-burner  goes  out,  but  is  still  hot  enough  to  vaporize 
the  fuel,  it  can  be  relighted  by  putting  a  match  through  the  hole  in  the 
casing  without  using  the  drip  cup. 

When  the  sub-burner  is  to  be  shut  off,  valve  D  is  closed  and  valve  F 
opened  wide.  This  frees  the  passages  in  the  sub-burner  of  gas  and  helps 
to  keep  them  clear  and  open.  Should  the  flame  in  the  sub-burner  be 
not  sufficiently  strong  with  valve  F  opened  two  turns,  there  is  probably 
some  obstruction  in  the  valve  and  it  should  be  examined  and  cleaned. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-EIGHT. 

BOILER  ATTACHMENTS  AND  AUTOMATIC  REGULATING  DEVICES. 

Of  Boiler  Feeders  in  General. — There  are  two  different  kinds 
of  device  for  feeding  water  to  steam  boilers :  plunger  pumps 
operated  by  the  engine  or  by  a  separate  cylinder;  and  injectors, 
which  raise  and  feed  the  water  by  a  steam  jet  from  the  boiler  it- 
self. Injectors  are  largely  used  for  locomotives,  marine  and  sta- 
tionary boilers,  but  to  the  present  time  almost  not  at  all  in  steam 
road  carriages.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  the  valves 
and  apertures  in  an  injector,  suited  for  a  light  carriage  boiler, 
would  have  to  be  made  so  small  that  they  would  be  constantly 
clogged  with  dirt  and  sediment,  hence  rendering  the  instrument 
inoperative.  Furthermore,  when  in  operation,  an  injector  would 
be  liable  to  fill  the  boiler  too  rapidly,  while  the  pressure  remained 
sufficient  to  raise  the  water,  thus  causing  priming;  and,  if  shut 
off  until  the  water  level  had  fallen  considerably,  would  cause 
damage  to  the  boiler  by  flooding  it,  while  in  an  overheated  con- 
dition. 

Plunger  Pumps  and  By  Pass  Valves. — The  plunger  pumps 
used  to  feed  steam  carriage  boilers  are  most  often  operated  from 
the  cross-head  of  the  engine.  Consequently,  so  long  as  the  en- 
gine is  in  motion,  water  is  steadily  pumped  into  the  boiler.  When, 
as  shown  by  the  water-glass,  the  level  is  too  high,  the  by-pass 
valve  may  be  opened,  and  the  water  pumped  from  and  back  again 
to  the  tank.  In  some  carriages  the  by-pass  is  always  operated  by 
hand ;  in  others  it  is  also  controlled  by  some  kind  of  automatic 
arrangement.  The  automatic  control  of  the  by-pass  is  extremely 
desirable,  particularly  since  unskilled  engineers  most  often  have 
charge  of  carriages  and  are  exceedingly  liable  to  forget  the  small 
details  of  management.  On  the  other  hand,  many  automatic  de- 
vices get  out  of  order  altogether  too  easily,  and  leave  the  carriage 
driver  to  exercise  his  skill  and  judgment  at  an  unexpected  mo- 
ment 
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In  addition  to  the  danger  of  flooding  the  boiler,  the  opposite 
embarrassment  often  occurs — owing  to  some  disarrangement  the 
pump  may  fail  to  feed  enough  water  to  the  boiler,  or  may  not 
operate  at  all.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  supplementary  feeder, 
generally  a  hand  pump,  or  a  steam  pump  operated  by  a  separate 
cylinder.  Such  supplementary  steam  pumps  and  injectors  are 
commonly  arranged  to  start  automatical! j',  as  required,  but  may 
also  be  started  by  a  hand-controlled  valve.  Another  advantage 
involved  in  the  use  of  automatically  controlled  steam  pumps  is 
that  water  may  be  fed,  as  required,  to  the  boiler,  after  the  engine 


Fio,  371.— Section  of  a  Type  of  Plunger  Feed  Pump.  As  ia  obTlouB,  the  valve 
opened  by  suction  of  the  up-stroke  Is  closed  by  eompreeslon  of  the  down- 
stroke,  and  He*  nerea.  This  pump  Is  equipped  with  a  doubJ%  or  com- 
pound, vaive,  which,  as  may  be  seen,  secures  perfect  balance  In  operation 
With  the  simplest  possible  constructions.  The  slem  of  the  suction  valve 
enters  a  bore  In  the  stem  of  the  outlet  valve.  Referring  to  the  lettered 
parts:  A  Is  the  pivoted  lever  working  the  pump  from  the  crosahead  of 
the  engine;  B,  the  fulcrum  point;  C,  the  attachment  ol  the  piston  rod, 
D;  B,  the  trunk  plunger;  F.  the  packing  cap;  G,  the  pump  cylinder;  IL 
nut  on  the  valve  chamber  port;  J,  the  valve  chamber;  K,  water  outlet 
valve;  L,  water  Iniet  valve. 

has  ceased  motion,  and  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  carriage  stand- 
ing with  steam  up.  In  this  condition,  however,  a  very  small 
amount  of  water  is  needed,  except  under  unusual  conditions. 

Operating  the  By- Pass  Valve. — The  driver  of  a  steam  car- 
riage must  constantly  watch  the  water-glass  in  order  to  inform 
himself  as  to  the  water  level  in  the  boiler.  On  noticing  that  the 
level  is  too  high,  or  is  rising  too  rapidly — the  proper  level  is 
generally  about  two-thirds  up  the  glass — he  opens  the  by-pass 
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valve  by  turning  a  small  wheel  placed  near  the  throttle  lever  be- 
side his  seat.  This  act,  as  already  suggested,  turns  the  water 
forced  by  the  pump  back  again  into  the  feed  tank,  a  three-way 
cock  controlling  its  travel. 

If,  after  the  water  has  been  led  from  the  boiler  for  some  time, 
the  level  begins  to  sink,  it  is  necessary  only  to  close  the  by-pass 
valve,  thus  resuming  the  feed.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  pump 
seems  unable  to  keep  up  the  water  level  in  the  boiler,  and  the 
reading  of  the  water-glass  is  verified  by  the  try-cocks,  thus  show- 
ing that  it  is  working  perfectly  and  is  unclogged  with  sediment, 
a  few  strokes  of  the  auxiliary  hand  pump  will  suffice,  if  no  auto- 
matic steam  pump  be  attached  to  the  carriage. 


.  372.— A    hand    feed 
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Troubles  With  the  Pump. — Since  the  small  water  pumps  at- 
tached to  steam  carriages  are  of  the  simple  plunger  type,  failure 
to  supply  sufficient  water  to  the  boiler  may  generally  be  attributed 
to  loosened  packings  or  to  clogged  check  valves.  The  rapid  sink- 
ing of  the  level  in  the  water-glass  will  indicate  trouble  with  the 
pump,  except  when  ascending  a  high  hill.  In  the  latter  case  the 
fall  of  level  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  unusual  steam 
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consumption.  Under  usual  circumstances,  the  trouble  is  due  to 
loosened  packings,  and  this  trouble  may  be  remedied  by  inserting 
new  packings,  although  particular  care  should  be  exercised,  so  as 
not  to  pack  the  plunger  too  tightly  and  cause  breakage. 

Boiler  Attachments :  Try-Cocks  and  Water  (Kass. — In  op- 

arating  a  boiler  of  any  design  it  is  essential  both  (or  safety  and 
efficiency  that  the  engineer  should  be  kept  constantly  informed 
on  the  level  of  the  water  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  For 
this  reason  boilers  are  fitted  with  try-cocks,  water  glass  and 
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steam  gauge,  all  of  which  are  depicted  in  accompanying  figures. 
There  are  usually  three  try-cocks,  as  shown,  the  upper  one  in- 
tended for  steam,  the  second  at  the  working  level  of  the  water, 
and  the  third  at  a  fixed  point  above  the  fire  line.  In  conditions 
of  uncertainty  in  the  action  of  the  water  glass  the  engineer  may 
find  out  whether  the  water  level  is  too  low  by  opening  the  lower 
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cock,  or  may  find  if  it  is  too  high  5y  opening  the  two  upper  ones. 
In  making  test  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  cock  open  sufficiently 
long  to  discover  whether  all  steam,  all  water,  or  a  mixture  of  both 
is  escaping. 

The  water  glass,  or  water  column,  furnishes  a  ready  means  for 
determining  the  exact  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 


Fio.  375 —The  Oft 
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Htmried  to  aiiui  off  all  tfie  fuel  supply  to  the  main  burner.    The«e  regulatorB  are  onli- 
narily  set  for  22S  |>ounda  ateam  pressure  and  6U  pounds  air  preesufe. 

Since  it  is  such  an  important  consideration  in  boiler  operation 
that  the  water  level  should  be  constantly  watched,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  water  column  should  be  placed  where  the  engineer  may 
constantly  observe  it.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  steam  carriages  it  is 
disposed  in  the  side  of  the  body  beneath  the  seat,  its  condition 
being  readily  observable  by  the  driver  by  reflection  in  a  small 
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mirror  set  to  one  side  of  the  dashboard.  Lamps  are  also  ar- 
ranged behind  it,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  may  be  observed 
at  night. 

The  water  glass  also  gives  information  on  the  condition  of  the 
water  within  the  boiler,  as  when  oil  or  scum  has  collected  on  the 
surface,  causing  foaming. 


Fio.  876, — The  Seabury 
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Troubles  with  the  Water  Qlass.— Troubles  with  the  water 
glass  that  must  be  constantly  guarded  against  are  stoppage  by 
sediment  and  the  breaking  of  the  glass  tube.  The  former  diffi- 
culty may  generally  be  remedied  by  closing  the  lower  cock  and 
allowing  the  steam  from  the  upper  one  to  blow  through  the 
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drain  cock  shown  at  the  bottom.  In  case  the  glass  tube  be 
broken  it  is  necessary  only  to  close  both  cocks,  and  insert  a  new 
tube  in  the  collars,  having  first  removed  the  nuts  and  packings  at 
top  and  bottom.  In  order  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  breakage 
of  the  glass  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  too  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature in  the  column,  when  first  opening  the  cocks,  after  get- 
ting up  steam. 


379,  380. -Dial  and  Interior  View  of  the  "American"  Duplex  Combined 


Steam   and  ALr  Pressure  Gauge  for  Use „,_.      

has  two  hands:  one  of  them  attached  to  a  Bleeva  which  works  over  the 

otock  are  hung.  Ah  may  be  readily  understood,  the  two  hands  work 
In  opposite  directions,  one  clockwise,  the  other  counter-clockwise,  from 
lero  to  mailmum  on  their  respective  scales.  The  sectional  view  shows 
the  mechanism  by  which  this  result  Is  accomplished:  two  separate  In- 
lets, (or  steam  and  air,  respectively;  two  distinct  flattened  and  curved 
Bleel  tubes,  each  attached  at  Its  end  by  a  link  to  a  lever  and  toothed 
sector  working  on  the  toothed  pinion  concentric  with  the  pivot  of  one  ot 
the  hands.  The  two  flattened  tubes,  of  course,  have  different  tensile 
ratios,  causing  them  to  tend  to  straighten  at  different  pressures.  Hence 
the  steam  hand  records  a  maximum  pressure  of  MO  pounds,  while  the  air 
hand  records  a  maximum  pressure  of  100  pounds. 

Most  of  the  water  glasses  used  on  steam  carriage  boilers  have 
self-closing  valves,  which  operate  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam 
in  case  the  glass  is  broken.  In  the  use  of  these  valves  particular 
care  is  needed,  since  they  are  very  liable  to  be  clogged  with  sedi- 
ment or  incrustation,  causing  false  indications  of  the  water  level 
and  enabling  the  boiler  to  be  burned  out  before  the  driver  knows 
that  anything  is  wrong.  Several  carriage  owners,  in  the  writer's 
experience,  have  had  these  valves  removed,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  closing  the  cocks  every  time  the  glass  is  broken.  This 
may  be  a  rather  exceptional  experience,  but  it  is  extremely  de- 
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sirable,  if  not  imperative,  to  verify  the  water  glass  reading  by  the 
try-cocks  before  starting  the  carriage. 

The  water  glass  is  an  important  piece  of  mechanism,  and  can- 
not be  too  closely  observed  and  cared  for.  Skilled  engine  drivers 
fake  its  record  constantly,  and  so  very  important  is  it  that  no 
error  regarding  the  water  level  should  be  made  that  some  in- 
ventors have  proposed  using  colored  floats  to  attract  the  driver's 
eye,  and  enables  readier  reading  of  the  record.  A  supply  of  glass 
tubes  should  always  be  kept  on  hand  in  a  steam  carriage  so  that 
breakage  may  be  immediately  repaireo.    Also,  every  possible  pre- 


ige    for    uae    with    flaah    bolters.      It 

pr*5Kiires  up   to   1,200  pounds  to  meet 

—     .^_    ....    _     , _.     the    Hiish    boilers    which    carry    much 

caution  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sedi- 
ment that  might  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  water  into  the 
glass.  It  is  well  to  clear  the  tube  by  flushing  with  steam  at  fre- 
quent periods. 

The  Steam  Gauge. — As  a  means  of  determining  the  power 
output,  a  steam  gauge  is  attached  to  all  well-appointed  boilers. 
This  device  indicates  on  a  dial  the  degree  of  pressure  generated 
within  the  boiler.  Steam  gauges  are  constructed  with  one  of  the 
two  varieties  of  internal  mechanism  In  the  first  variety  the  steam 
bears  upon  a  diaphragm,  regulated  to  yield  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  exerted.  The  second  variety  operates  through  the  ten- 
dency of  a  flattened  and  bent  metal  tube  to  straighten  out  under 
pressure  of  the  steam  or  gas  within  it.  As  shown  in  an  accom- 
panying figure,  a  tube,  flattened  to  an  ellipsoidal  cross  section,  is 
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connected  by  one  end  to  a  steam  pipe  leading  direct  from  the 
boiler.  When  the  cock  is  opened,  steam  is  admitted  to  the  tube, 
its  pressure  tending  to  change  the  flat  section  to  one  more  nearly 
round,  and  in  the  process  causing  the  tube  to  begin  uncoiling  it- 
self in  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  conformation.  Hence  the 
other  end  of  the  tube,  attached,  as  shown,  to  a  link  connected  to 
a  lever  bearing  a  toothed  segment,  tends  to  move,  causing  the 
link  to  move  the  lever. 
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Safety  Valves;  Construction,  Theory  and  Operation. — Ex- 
plosion in  a  steel-shell,  copper-flued  carriage  boiler  is  very  nearly 
impossible,  and  with  moderate  care  and  watchfulness  the  burning 
out  or  collapse  of  the  tubes  can  be  prevented. 

The  unskilled  engine-driver  is  amply  protected,  if  he  only  ex- 
ercise reasonable  prudence  by  the  automatic  burner  regulator,  the 
automatic  low  water  alarm,  the  water  glass  and  steam  gauge  in 
plain  sight,  and  lastly  by  a  safety  valve  adjusted  to  blow  off  at  the 
proper  pressure. 
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A  safety  valve  is  simply  a  valve  of  ordinary  description,  ar- 
ranged to  close  a  steam  pipe  outlet,  under  pressure  of  a  weight 
or  spring. 

The  safety  valves  used  on  steam  carriages  are  constructed  on 
the  same  general  principles  as  any  of  the  spring  valves  used  on 
locomotives,  or  other  boilers.  They  are  usually  known  as  "pop" 
valves,  from  the  fact  that  the  steam  in  lifting  the  valve  from  its 
seat  usually  makes  a  "pop"  or  sudden  detonation.  As  a  usual 
thing  carriage  valves  are  adjusted  to  a  fixed  pressure,  which  is 
never  disturbed. 


■   dewlKneil   enpecially   for  use  with   super- 

...        ,r.  as  IH  KliDwji  In  tlie  fis-ure.  is  not  enoloaed 

ana  is  therefore  pnilectcil  fiDui  llip  lilfih  temperature  of  the  steam. 
Tills  Is  necewsa-ry  an  Inti^nse  lieiit  soon  takes  the  temper  out  of  tha 
spring  and  destruya  Its  elaallo  properties. 

The  Blow-Off  Cock.— This  is  an  important  attachment  of  all 
boilers,  furnishing  a  ready  means  of  removing  the  water  from  the 
boiler  under  pressure  of  its  own  steam,  which  is  called  "blowing- 
off."  It  is  also  used  in  some  carriages  for  attaching  a  hose  to 
fill  the  boiler  at  starting,  or  for  injecting  water  for  cleaning  the 
interior.  It  is  usually  closed  with  a  box  nut  for  receiving  a 
wrench,  but  sometimes  by  a  cock,  as  iu  large  boilers. 
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STEAM   SYSTEMS. 

Types  of  Power  Plants. — In  the  generation  and  application  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power  for  automobiles,  numerous  combinations 
of  engines  and  boilers  of  different  types  have  been  tried,  together 
with  varied  methods  for  securing  automatic  control  of  the  fuel 
and  feed  water. 

These  numerous  steam  systems,  may  be  classified  In  several 
ways,  as  follows: 

1.  With  respect  to  the  method  of  generating  the  steam  as: 

a.  By  shell,  water  tube  or  semi- flash  boilers,  carrying  a  water 
level,   and   furnishing   steam   at    medium   pressures. 

b.  By  flash  generators,  which  do  not  carry  a  water  level,  fur- 
nishing steam  at  high  pressures  and  with  considerable  de- 
gree of  superheat. 

Note.— The  terms,  meiiium  presaurea  and  high  presaures  are  used  only  in  a 
relative  sense.  All  ateam  pressures  curried  on  automobiles  are  hijjh  when  com- 
pared to  those  in  u?e  for  other  requiremenla.  For  instance,  aide  wheel  steamboats 
run  with  25  to  50  lire,  steam.  Corliiw  enginis.  50  to  150  Ibs^  locomotives.  150  to 
225  lbs,,  triple  expansion  roarine  engines.  175  to  300  lbs.  For  Butamebile  work, 
3{X)  to  SOO  lbs.  may  be  called  medium  pressures  and  500  to  1000  lbs.,  high  preaaurea. 
A  steam  gauee.  reBiateriug  up  to  1200  lbs.  ia  shown  in  Fig.  381. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  manner  of  working  the  steam  in  the 
engine  as: 


3.  With  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  engine,  as : 


4.  With  respect  to  the  structural  features  of  the  engine,  as: 


a.  Single  acting; 

b.  Double  acting; 

c.  Duplex    (two   simple   cylinders) ; 

d.  Mulli-cylinder. 
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Of  the  numer- 
ous combinations 
possible  with  the 
different  types  of 
engines  and  boil- 
era,  there  are  three 
which  are  in  gen- 
eral use : 

1 .  A  shell  boiler 
with  duplex  en- 
gine operating  at 
mediumpressures. 

2.  A  Setnl-flash 
boiler  with  torn- 
pound  condensing 
engine  operating 
at  medium  pres- 
sures. 

3.  A  flash  boiler 
with  compound 
condensing  engine 
operating  at  high 
pressures. 

These  three  sys- 
tems will  be  ex- 
plained  by  de- 
scribing the  ope- 
ration of  th  ree 
well  known  steam- 
ers, viz.: 

1.  The  Stanley; 

2.  The  Lane ; 

3.  The  White. 

Before  explsininir 
the  operation  of  the 
While  S  came  ,  n 
sh I  lit  description  will 
be  given  of  a  system 
devised  in  18S9,  by 
Serpollet— thepk^ 
neer  in  the  field  of 
(lash  ste 
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The  Stanley  System. — The  Stanley  steamer  is  propelled  by  a 
two  cylinder,  double  acting,  high  pressure  steam  engine  of  the 
locomotive  type,  with  plain  D-sIide  valves  operated  by  the  familiar 
link  motion  valve  gear.  Steam  is  supplied  by  a  fire  tube  boiler. 
Both  the  engine  and  boiler  are  illustrated  and  described  in  Chap- 
ters thirty-five  and  thirty-six. 

Automatic  devices  are  incorporated  in  the  system  which  control 
the  fuel  and  feed  water  supply. 

Fuel  Connections. — Gasoline  is  carried  in  a  tank  under  no 
pressure.  From  this  tank  it  is  pumped  as  used  to  a  receiving 
reservoir,  consisting  of  two  small  pressure  tanks  situated  side  by 


Fia.  388. — The  Stanley  gaBolin. 
B,  the  pipe  through  which 
pumped  with  the  baud  air 


wiog  goaoline  out  otilie  tank  when 


side,  SO  piped  that  the  bottom  of  one  is  connected  with  the  top  of 
the  other,  as  shown  in  fig,  386.  The  main  tank,  pressure  tanks 
and  various  pipes  and  connections  comprising  the  fuel  system  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  fig.  385.  The  operation  is  as  follows:  As- 
suming the  pressure  tanks  to  be  empty,  gasoHne  is  pumped  by  the 
hand  pump  until  the  pressure  gauge  registers  between  ten  and 
fifteen  pounds. 

The  effecl  of  this  is  lo  nearly  fill  pressure  tank  number  two  with  gaso- 
line, tlie  air  in  this  tank  being  forced  by  the  gasoline  into  tank  number 
one  and  is  compressed  with  the  resulting  pressure  as  indicated  by  the 
gauge. 
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The  pressure  in  tank  one  is  further  increased  by  attaching  the 
hand  air  punip  to  the  air  valve  and  pumping  till  the  gauge  in- 
dicates eighty  or  ninety  pounds  which  is  the  working  pressure. 

If  the  fire  were  now  lighted,  and  allowed  to  burn  for  some  time,  the 
gasoline  pressure  would  gradually  drop.  In  Ihis  case  it  is  to  be  raised 
again  by  additional  use  of  the  hand  pump. 

With  Steam  up  and  the  car  running,  the  gasoline  is  suppHed 
by  the  power  gasoline  pump  operated  by  the  engine.  This 
pump  being  proportioned  to  deliver  an  excess  supply  of  fuel, 
an  automatic  relief  valve  is  provided,  adjustable  as  to  pressure, 
through  which  the  excess  passes  back  into  the  main  tank. 


J   by   J 


single   throttle. 


The  air  in  the  pressure  tank  will  be  gradually  absorbed,  and 
more  will  occasionally  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  hand  pump. 
The  need  of  this  will  be  indicated  in  two  ways:  i,  when  running, 
the  han<l  on  the  pressure  gauge  will  be  seen  to  vibrate,  and  2, 
when  standing  with  the  pilot  burning,  the  pressure  will  drop 
rapidly,  owing  to  too  little  air  for  expansion. 


To  be  certain  the  drop  in  pressure 
not  to  a  leaky  automatic,  the  latter  i 
taining  valve.  If  now,  the  pressure 
is  insufficient  air  in  the  pressure  tank. 


want  of  sufiicient  air,  and 
by  closing  the  pressure  re- 
to  fall  rapidly,  the  cauM 
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Water  Connections. — The  system  of  pumps  and  piping  for  the 
feed  water  supply  is  shown  in  fig.  390,  There  are  two  power 
pumps,  one  hand  pump,  by-pass  valves  and  a  water  indicator. 

The  two  power  pumps  work  continuously  when  the  car  is  run- 
ning and  have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  boiler  when 
running  up  hill  or  over  bad  roads.  Hence,  they  must  of  necessity 
pump  too  much  water  when  the  car  is  operated  on  good  roads. 
To  prevent  the  boiler  filling  with  water  under  these  conditions,  a 
by-pass  valve  operated  by  hand  is  provided  which  when  open, 
allows  the  water  from  the  pumps  to  be  returned  to  the  tank  in- 
stead of  into  the  boiler.  By  hand  control  of  this  valve  the  de- 
sired water  level  is  maintained  in  the  boiler.    The  pumps  are  so 


connected  that  one  or  both  may  be  by-passed,  the  by-pass  valves 
being  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  steering  wheel. 

If  the  pumps  become  air  bound,  that  is,  if  the  pump  cylinders 
and  valves  become  Blled  with  air  it  will  fail  to  deliver  water. 
The 


To  remedy  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the  by-pass  for  a  moment, 
Tlie  pump  being  tbus  relieved  of  boiler  pressure,  the  air  will  be  pumped 
out  ihrougli  the  by-pass  and  the  pump  will  fill  with  water  and  become 
again  operative. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  form  of  glass  water  gauge,  a  special 
water  indicator  is  used  as  shown  in  the  diagram  fig.  391. 
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5  follows :  A  water  column  F  i 
)  and  bottom,  that  the  water  wil 
as  ill  the  boiler. 


The  construction  of  this  devici 
BO  connected  with  the  hoiler  at  its  top  ; 
stand  at  the  same  level  in  the  column  as 

Connected  with  the  water  column  at  D,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  is  a  casting  which  may  be 
called  the  indicator  body,  containing  two  adjacent  chambers  G 
and  H,  one  of  which  fills  from  the  boiler  through  the  connection 
D. 

Through  the  other  chamber  the  feed  water  is  pumped,  whether 
going  to  the  boiler  or  through  the  by-pass  back  to  the  tank.    This 


dicating  w 

level 

opened 

up. 

latter  chamber  may  be  called  the  waler  chamber,  and  the  other 
the  boiler  chamber. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  "boiler  chamber"  will  be  filled  with  water 
provided  the  water  in  the  column  is  above  the  connection  D; 
otherwise  it  will  be  filled  with  steam. 

The  indicator  proper  is  a  "U"  tube,  one  end  of  which  J  is  of 
metal  and  sealed  at  the  top,  and  called  the  "standpipe."  This 
end  is  inserted  some  distance  up  into  the  "boiler  chamber,"  and 
is  at  all  times  surrounded  by  either  steam  or  water. 
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The  other  end  of  the  "U''  tubt;  is  a  glass  tube  K,  placed  ver- 
ticaiiy  on  the  dashboard.  This  "U"  tube  is  filled  with  water  so 
that  the  standpipe  J  is  filled  entirely,  and  the  water  when  cold 
stands  in  the  glass  an  inch  or  two  from  the  bottom. 

The  operation  of  the  device  is  as  follows :  As  long  as  the 
chamber  G  surroimding  the  standpipe  is  filled  with  water  and  the 
feed  water  is  being  pumped  through  the  other  chamber  H,  it  will 
keep  the  water  in  the  former  chamber  comparatively  cool,  and 
also  the  water  in  the  standpipe,  and  the  water  will  remain  at  a 
low  point  in  the  glass. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  water  gets  below  the  connection  D, 
the  "boiler  chamber"  will  fill  with  steam,  and,  as  it  surrounds  the 
"standpipe"  it  will  vajwrize  some  of  the  water  in  it  and  force 
the  water  out  of  it  and  up  in  the  glass,  thus  showing  that  the 
water  level  in  the  boiler  is  below  the  indicator.  Whereupon  the 
pump  by-pass  should  again  be  closed  until  the  water  falls  in  the 
glass  again,  which  will  indicate  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  is 
above  the  connection  D  on  the  indicator. 

Usually  when  the  car  is  standing  the  indicator  will  receive 
sufficient  heat  to  throw  the  water  up  into  the  glass.  In  this  case, 
if  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  above  the  connection  D,  it  will  im- 
mediately cool  oflf,  and  the  water  will  drop  again  in  the  glass 
when  the  car  is  run  and  water  is  pumped  through  the  "water 
chamber." 

The  copi>er  tube  L  leading  from  the  standpipe  extends  down- 
ward six  or  seven  inches  before  bending  upward  again  to  the 
water  glass  bracket,  so  that  the  hot  water  or  steam  from  the 
standpipe  will  not  pass  up  into  the  water  glass. 

Some  three  inches  below  the  connection  D,  mentioned  above 
there  is  another  connection  if  and  a  pipe  from  this  leading  up 
through  the  dashboard,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  petcock  N,  in- 
dicated on  the  sktecli.    This  is  called  the  low  water  test. 

As  long  as  the  water  covers  this  connection  this  petcock  will 
remain  comparatively  cn>>\,  and  if  opened,  water  will  come  out. 
If,  however,  the  water  should  get  below  this  connection,  the  pipe 
will  fill  with  steam  and  the  end  will  become  burning  hot,  and 
if  the  petcock  were  opened  steam  would  come  out.     By  this 
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means  the  operator  can  determine  whether  or  not  the  water  in 
the  boiler  is  getting  near  the  point  where  the  fusible  plug  would 
melt  out. 

When  the  boiler  is  cold,  whether  or  not  it  contains  water,  the 
water  will  always  be  low  in  the  glass.  Consequently,  before  light- 
ing the  burner,  one  of  the  petcocks  should  be  opened  and  the 
siphon  valve  opened,  so  as  to  vent  the  boiler.  If  water  come 
out  of  the  petcock,  it  indicates  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  above 
that  point.  If  not,  it  is  below  that  point.  The  petcock  should  be 
kept  open  long  enough  to  allow  any  water  that  might  be  in  the 
tube  to  run  out,  provided  it  happened  to  be  held  there  by  capillary 
attraction  when  the  water  in  the  boiler  was  really  below  the  pet- 
cock. 

The  operator  should  never  start  the  Hre  until  he  is  certain  that 
there  is  water  in  the  boiler. 

The  connection  betwen  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  and  the  bottom 
of  the  water  column  must  be  kept  clear,  otherwise  the  water 
might  remain  in  this  column,  even  if  there  were  none  in  the 
boiler. 

This  is  cleaned  by  closing  valve  C  and  opening  the  petcock  A,  when 
there  is  steam  in  the  boiler.  This  will  blow  out  any  sediment  that  may 
be  in  the  lower  end  of  the  water  column. 

If  the  water  indicator  is  to  be  used  in  freezing  weather,  a  mixture  of 
glycerine  or  alcohol  and  water,  one  to  one,  is  employed  in  the  "U"  tube 
to   prevent    freezing. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  test  the  indicator  to  see  if  it  be  working 
properly.  To  do  this,  the  boiler  should  be  well  filled  with  water,  say 
considerably  above  connection  D. 

With  steam  up  and  petcock  B  opened,  hot  water  or  steam  will  flow 
through  the  boiler  chamber  of  the  indicator,  and  if  the  indicator  be 
working  properly,  the  water  should  rise   in  the  glass. 

Now,  if  petcock  B  be  closed  and  cold  water  be  pumped  through  the 
water  chamber  of  the  indicator  by  the  hand  pump,  the  boiler  chamber 
will  be  cooled  which   will  cause  the  water  to  again  fall  in  the  glass. 

The  pumping  may  be  done  with  the  by-pass  open  which  saves  pumping 
against  the  boiler  pressure. 

The  familiar  torch  method  is  followed  in  starting  the  burner, 
a  small  gasoline  torch  being  provided  for  the  purpose.  To  start 
the  fire  successfully,  both  main  burner  nozzles  and  the  pilot 
nozzle  should  be  heated  and  then  the  pilot  lighted.  To  do  this, 
the  valve  is  opened  one  turn  and  the  torch  flame  immediately 
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pointed  into  the 
After  the  pilot 
ing  on  the  maii 
by  opening  the 
gradually. 

The  Fusible 

all  evaporated, 
come  so  heated 


peek  hole,  its  sHde  having  been  previously  opened, 
is  lighted,  this  slide  should  be  closed  before  turn- 
fire.    The  latter  operation  should  be  performed 
main  valve  slowly  so  that  the  fire  will  come  on 

Plug. — If  the  water  in  a  fire  tube  boiler  were 
and  the  fire  kept  burning,  the  boiler  would  be- 
as  to  cause  it  to  leak  badly. 


ThaJw  "nrottU   uaJi/t. 


To  avoid  this,  the  boiler  is  equipped  with  a  fusible  plug.  When  the 
waier  in  the  boiler  gets  within  three  inches  of  the  lower  tube  sheet,  the 
plug  melts,  and  the  noisy  escape  of  steam  notifies  the  operator,  who  im- 
mediately shuts  off  the  fire,  both  pilot  and  main  burner,  thus  protecting 
the  boiler  from  injury.  When  the  plug  blows  and  the  fire  is  shut  ofT,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  continue  running  till  the  steam  pressure  is  so  reduced 
as  to  compel  a  halt.  The  hy-pass  is  then  closed  and  water  pump«d  into 
the  boiler  till  it  is  cool  enough  to  allow  the  plug  to  be  removed,  a  new 
lc;id  inserted  and  the  plug  replaced. 

The  pumping  may  tlien  be  continued  till  the  boiler  is  one-third  full  when 
the  lire  may  be  lighted.  Usually  this  can  be  done  without  reheating  the 
torch,  provided  the  renewing  of  the  plug  has  been  quickly  done.  The 
material  in  the  plug  is  common  lead  which  melts  at  6i8°Fahr, 
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The  Lane  System. — The  power  plant  of  the  Lane  steamer  con- 
sists of  the  folbwing  elements : 
r.  Cross  compound  engine; 

2.  Condenser ; 

3.  Feed  water  heater ; 

4.  Semi-ilash  boiler ; 

5.  Control :  automatic  regulating  devices  for  fuel  and  water; 

6.  Auxiliary  Control :  hand  regulating  devices ; 

7.  Fuel  and  water  tanks  and  connections. 

The  boiler  is  designed  for  a  working  pressure  of  500  pounds, 
the  running  pressure  being  300  pounds. 

It  consists,  as  previously  described,  of  a  series  of  semi-flash  coils,  a 
separator,  and  a  fire  tube  shell,  the  combination  delivering  to  the  engine 
3  supply  of  steam  sliglitly  superheated  by  ihe  fire  tubes  which  is  favorable 
to  economical  operation. 

Fuel  Connections. — The  burner  is  started  by  the  operation  of 
one  valve.  There  is  within  the  burner  casing  an  igniting  torch 
below  the  vaporizing  tubes.  This  torch  consists  of  a  perforated 
tube  enclosed  in  an  absorbent,  non-combustible  envelope.  The 
tube  is  connected  with  a  cup  conveniently  located  outside  the 
burner. 

In  addition  to  the  valve  for  operating  the  burner,  there  is  a 
second  valve  in  the  fuel  feed  pipe,  accessible  from  the  driver's 
seat,  and  also  a  valve  for  controlling  the  pilot  light ;  these  valves 
are  used  only  occasionally. 

The  burner  is  open  ]4  inch  between  the  H  inch  diameter  burner  tubes, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  for  complete  combustion,  and 
the  2'/!  ins,  dia,  mixing  tube  is  carried  3  ins.  outside  of  the  burner  casing 
so  as  to  cooi  the  mixture  enough  to  prevent  firing  back  into  the  burner 
and  mixing  tubes. 

The  blow  out  of  the  burner  flame  is  prevented  by  reducing  the  inner 
mixing  tube  to  VA  ins.  inside  diameter  and  by  fitting  a  cowl  closed  on 
the  lop,  bottom,  front  and  outside,  air  taken  in  at  the  rear  of  the  cowl, 
which  acts  both  as  a  wind  ehield  and  mud  guard. 

The  Gasoline  Tank. — The  fuel  supply  is  contained  in  a  cylin- 
drical tank  having  oval  ends,  A  tank  of  seventeen  gallons  capac- 
ity is  provided  for  the  twenty  horse  power  engine  and  one  hold- 
ing twenty-two  gallons  for  the  thirty  horse  power  engine.     A 
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pressure  of  60  pounds  is  maintained  in  the  tank,  this  pressure 
being  maintained  automatically.  The  air  pump  is  located  on  the 
left  side  of  the  engine. 

The  maximum  air  pressure  available  is  determined  by  the  pump  clear- 
ance. This  clearance  space  (between  ihe  pump  valves)  can  be  adjusted 
through  a  considerable  range  by  a  screw  reached  from  the  outside. 

An  independent  steam  pump  is  provided  for  emergency  use. 

The  Water  Connections. — The   feed  water  to  the  boiler  is 

regularly  pumped  b}'  a  crosshead  pump  on  the  engine,  which  has 
a  capacity  in  excess  of  requirements,  the  level  in  boiler  being 
regulated  by  an  automatic  by  pass  connected  to  the  delivery  pipe 
from  engine  pump  which,  when  open,  allows  the  water  pumped 
to  return  to  the  tank  again,  but  if  closed  all  the  water  pumped 
must  go  into  the  boiler. 


There  is  also  for  emergency  use  an  independent  steam  pump, 
the  reserve  power  of  l)oilcr  ponnitting  its  use  either  standing  or 
running,  and  a  hand  jjump  un<ler  the  foot  board. 

The  Water  Tank. — This  is  located  between  the  condenser  and 
the  boiler,  and  is  piped  to  the  engine  feed  water  pump,  the  water 
steam  pump,  and  the  water  hand  pump. 

Comicction  with  the  condenser  is  near  the  toi>  of  the  tank  and 
a  water  overflow  jiipe  threc-(|uartcr  inch  below  the  condenser 
pipe,  top  end  affords  a  steam  exit, 
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The  Water  Indicator. — This  device  for  ascertaining  the  water 
level  in  the  boiler  consists  of  a  dial  indicator  located  on  the  dash 
as  shown  in  fig.  393,  operated  by  an  automatic  by  pass  illustrated 
in  fig.  394.  Its  essential  feature  is  an  expansion  tube  which  is 
located  above  the  hood  and  in  front  of  the  dash  and  connected  by 
pipe  to  the  boiler  at  the  desired  water  level. 

If  wafer  in  boiler  be  below  that  point  the  expansion  tube  will  be  filled 
with  steam  and  btlng  hot  ia  coiisci|ncnlly  in  an  expanded  condition,  and  by 
snitablc  mccbanical  means  it  then  bolds  the  by  pass  valve  shut  and  the 
indicator  hand  in  its  corresponding  position. 


Wlicn  the  water  level  i 
tlie  pipe  becomes  filled  w 
contracts,   opens  the  by  1 


e  boiler  rises  above  the  point  of  connection, 
water  and  the  tube  cools.  It  consequently 
valve,   and  moves  the   indicator  hand. 


A  second  expansion  tube  acts  from  a  lower  point  < 
moves  the  indicator  hand  still  fiirlher  aromid  if  the  w 
below  the  normal. 


nutomatlc  by  pass.     Tliif 


.Uffht 


operated  thermostatic- 
epend  on  the  height 


The  Condenser. — The  exhaust  from  the  engine,   instead  of 

being  discharged  into  the  atmosphere,  as  is  done  in  the  Stanley 
system,  is  led  by  suitable  piping  to  a  condenser  in  which  it  is 
cooled,  condensed  and  returned  to  the  water  tank. 

Tlie  compound  type  of  engine  is  especially  adapted  to  run  condensing, 
as  the  steam  is  exhausted  at  a  lower  pressure,  than  is  done  with  a  simple 
engine.  The  exhaust  steam  i,s  not  so  hot  and  hence,  the  proportions  of 
the  condenser  capable  of  condensing  the  steatn  is  less  than  would  be  re- 
quired with  a  simple  engine. 

The  Lane  condenser  as  shown  in  fig.  395,  consists  of  five  verti- 
cal rows  of  flattened  brass  tubes  opening  into  a  top  header  to 
which  the  exhaust  is  piped,  and  to  an  unobstructed  base  cavity 
which  is  piped  to  the  top  of  the  water  tank. 
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The  discharge  of  this  condenser  to  the  water  tank  is  inter- 
mittent, a  quart  or  so  at  each  discharge,  from  the  base  cavity  of 
the  condenser. 

This  condenser  piping  avoids  a  water  pump  between  the  condenser  and 
the  water  tank,  though  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  is  about  30  ins.  below 
the  tank  top. 


Pio.  395.— The  Lane  co 
the  engine.  It  is 
vertically,  with  thi 
tween  them.     They  u-ik  mi  bih;ui 

nhle  covers  at  top  and  bottom,    .. 

e  and   the   water   ploed  from    the   lowei 


■  edges   toward   1 


don 


;   of   t 


The. 


>  the  atmoBDher 


_  Iront.  and  air  spaces  6e- 
common  header  with  detach- 
belng'  Introduced  In  the  top 

from   the  dome   of 
Id  la  usually  muoH 


less.     Inside  the  top  header  Is  a  coll  for 
Its  way   to   tne  boiler. 

Control  System. — Before  beginning  to  raise  steam  the  driver 

tries  the  gauge  cocks  screwed  directly  into  the  boiler  shell ;  if  no 
water  shows  at  the  gauge  the  hatul  force  pump  is  worked  to  fill 
the  boiler  to  the  gauge  from  the  water  tank.  There  are  3  gauge 
cocks ;  water  at  the  lower  cock  indicates  enough  to  raise  steam. 

To  raise  steam:  i,  the  air  down  draft  damper  on  top  of  the 
hood  is  opened  to  permit  a  free  passage  of  air  to  the  burner ;  2,  a 
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door  in  the  side  of  the  hood  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  opened, 
giving  access  to  the  "heater  cup"  into  which  about  a  fluid  ounce 
of  alcohol  is  poured,  this  going  to  a  horizontal  pipe,  perforated 
and  asbestos  clothed,  placed  below  the  gasoline  vaporizing  tube; 
3,  the  asbestos  pipe  clothit^  alcohol  wick  is  lighted,  and  4,  a  hand 
needle  valve  between  the  vaporizer  and  the  burner  middle  mixing 
tube  is  opened,  to  permit  the  gasoline  vapor  injection  to  the  burner 
main  middle  tube. 

As  soon  as  the  gasoline  vapor  begins  to  escape  from  the  small  holes 
in  the  tops  of  the  burner  tubes  it  is  fired  by  the  name  of  the  heating  tube 
and  everything  is  left  as  it  is  until  the  steam  gauge  shows  300  lbs,,  ftnd 
the  car  is  ready  to  run. 

The  operation  of  getting  up  steam  muallj'  takes  about  ten  minutes. 
As  soon  as  steam  is  raised,  the  top  air  damper  is  closed  and 
steam  is  turned  on  to  the  forced  draiight  ejector,  which  sucks  air 
up  through  the  burner  and  boiler  flues  and  then  forces  the  pro- 
duct of  combustion  down  to  the  open  lower  end  of  the  vertical 
down  draft  tube,  which  is  about  5  ins.  diameter  and  extends  down- 
ward to  about  the  bottom  of  the  burner. 

The  engine  can  be  started  by  moving  the  ratchet  retained  hand 
lever  on  top  of  the  steering  wheel,  as  soon  as  there  is  steam  pres- 
sure enough  in  the  boiler,  and  after  the  engine  begins  worfdng 
the  water  level  and  fuel  supply  are  automatically  controlled. 

There  are  two  vertical  levers:  the  latched,  outside  one,  is 
pushed  forward  to  apply  the  external  rear  hub  drum  brake  bands 
through  a  full  length  evener.  The  latched,  inside  hand  lever, 
works  the  tumbling  shaft  to  make  the  link  valve  motion  g^ve  an 
earlier  or  later  cut  off,  and  the  reverse. 

The  forced  draft  steam  valve  is  opened  and  closed  by  a  small  T-handle 
on  top  of  the  steering  wheeL 

There  is  one  pedal  on  the  foot  board,  which  is  pushed  forward  to  apply 
the  balance  gear  drum  brake  band,  ordinary  brake. 

A  plunger  pedal  at  the  left  of  the  steering  column  is  depressed  to  change 
the  engine  from  compound  to  simple,  the  engine  returning  to  compound 
as  soon  as  this  plunger  pedal  is  released. 

The  stop  valve  between  the  boiler  and  throttle  is  <^ened  and  dosed  by 
3  wooden  hand  wheel  at  the  front  left  of  the  foot  board. 

A  small  handle  in  the  middle  of  the  front  board  rear  face  controls  the 
boiler  water  supply  independently. 

A  long  vertical  glass  tube  at  the  right  of  the  front  board  shows  the 
water  level  in  the  tank. 

The  large,  hand  worked  plur^er  glass  oil  cup  at  the  top  left  of  the  front 
board,  supplies  lubricating  oil  to  the  two  independent  steam  pumps. 
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The  Auxiliary  Control  System. — This  is  operated  by  eight 
valve  handles  as  shown  exposed  in  fig.  396  by  the  removal  of  the 
cover. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  auxiliary  control  system  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  regular  control  of  the  car,  as  handled  by  the  driver  when 
running  on  the  road,  but  simply  controls  the  auxiliary  pump  drivii^  and 
oiling,  supplying  steam  driven  water  and  air  pumps  and  directit^  the 
hand  pump  oil  supply. 


Fia.  3QB. — The  Lane  System,  engine  placing  and  control,  fooi 
J      Tu.  -■■...—atmn  shows  the  inclinud  et 

is  Bhqw'n~Je  th'e~i'pMr  left  of  the  front  board  re 


'Imdersp  tb«  iadepend- 
■  ■        ■     boiler 


The  illiistratmn  shows  the  inclined  engine  cvliode 
puinp  uud  the  hnud  water  pump,  lust  resort  for  supplying  tlit 

op  is  sliown  uC  tlie  upper  left  of  the  front  board  real  face.  Next  to  tlie  li^t  Is 
dial  indicator  whioh  sliows  the  boiler  water  level.  The  neit  dial  show*  Si  air 
pressure  iu  the  gasoline  tank,  and  the  third  dinl  ia  the  steum  gauge.  The  glan  tabt 
Bt  the  riebt,  TOTshon-s  tbc  water  level  m  the  wulcr  tank.  The  auziUarr  contiul 
cover,  when  removed,  disclottcB  8  handles,  tup  left  handle  opens  the  hand  cJl  pump 
to  the  independent  steum  water  and  uir  pump  stcnm  cylinders,  the  top  row  middle 
handle  works  the  compressed  air  vulve_(u  either  send  uir  to  the  gsaoliiie  tank  or  to 

h^<l'w])"'vofve'ii  the  Jtorim  pu^  steam  ild^bi-ion.     T^lef t  hMdufiil  the  mkSla 

S^  ™Tlie  fusihfe  phLsfr^wT-hlJollllis  ^ratXe'bft  of  "the  front  board  a^il- 
!^ry  control  upeiiing.  The  metul  wheel  Just  bebw  works  the  stop  valve  betmea 
lie  fusible  plug  oncTthe  Btcnm  b'lilcr.  SPl"  is  a  plunger  peiltl  which  is  de| 
to  cbuoge  the  eiigiue  from  comiwuud  to  simple.    bP  ia  tlw  ordmsiy  brake  p> 
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Th  gn  d  ppghn   required,   is   done   by 

nd  p    d  p  mp     h  p  mp  b     g  be  for  both  tank  pres- 

nd  fl       g  h    d  d  from  all  pump  work. 

Cycle  of  Operation. — W  ith  steam  up  and  the  car  running,  the 
feed  pump  on  the  engine  forces  water  to  the  boiler. 

The  water  passes,  first  through  the  feed  water  heater  located  in  the 
top  of  the  condenser,  where  it  absorbs  heat  from  the  exhaust  steam,  l>c- 
fore  entering  the  boiler  preheating  coils. 

In  passing  through  (he  preheater  coils,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  considerably  raised,  and  it  is  discharged  from  these  coils  into  tha 
separator,  a  '     ' 


ind  Fuel  E 
lis  the  pui 

s  led  from  the  separator  ti 


the  bottom  of  the  tubular  shell 


and  the  steam  lo  the  top. 

Saturated  steam  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  shell,  whence  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  engine  in  a  slightly  superheated  state. 

The  steam  after  working  expansively   in   the   high   pressure 
cylinder  of  the  engine  approaching  a  state  of  saturation,  is  ex- 
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haiisted  into  a  larger  or  low  pressure  cylinder  where  it  is  again 
expanded  and  finally  exhausted  into  the  condenser ;  here  it  is 
practically  all  condensed  under  ordinary  conditions  and  the  water 
returned  to  the  tank  to  again  begin  the  cycle  as  just  described. 

When  the  engine  is  heavily  loaded  as  in  ascending  steep  hills,  the  con- 
denser may  be  overtaxed  and  only  condense  a  portion  of  the  steam.  This 
together  with  other  losses,  such  as  leaks  from  the  stuffing  boxes,  etc., 
have  to  be  made  up  by  replenishing  the  water  supply  in  the  tank. 

The  efficiency  of  the  condenser  depends,  largely  on  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.    This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  difference  in  its  opera- 


.    .,     _,    ._    J   by  the  stepped 

-   -Ji  bears  the  roUer,  e,  on  the  rod  pivoted  at  (.    The  rotary 

uiuvciuBiit  of  the  cam  sha/t,  g,  Is  Imparted  by  the  spur  wheel.  A. 

Flash  Steam  Generation:  The  Serpollet  System. — The  flash 

method  of  producing  steam,  was  introduced  by  Serpollet  in  1889. 
He  invented  an  instantaneous  generator  which  is  described  in  the 
chapter  on  boilers. 

The  sticcessful  operation  of  a  flash  generator  depends  largely 
on  the  design  of  proper  automatic  devices  and  connections  for 
regulating  the  supply  of  feed  water  and  fuel.  The  office  of  these 
automatics  is  to  so  control  the  generation  of  steam  that  a  supply, 
varying  to  meet  the  engine  demands,  may  be  had  at  a  certain  pre- 
determined pressure  and  degree  of  superheat. 
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It  is  possible  to  maintain  the  feed  at  the  proper  rate  and  quan- 
tity by  automatic  pressure  regulators,  such  as  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  steam  carriage  burners,  or  else  by  some  system  of  uni- 
form regulation  for  fuel  and  water  pumps. 

The  latter  theory  was  adopted  in  the  Serpollet  system  being 

worked  out  by  Gardener. 

As  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  fuel  is  fed  to  the  burner,  and  the  water 
lo  [lie  boiler,  through  pumps,  both  of  which  are  operated  from  the  same 
shaft.  The  fuel  pump  is  smaller  than  the  water  pump  and  its  stroke  is 
also  shorter,  as  is  obviously  necessary.     This  is  accomplished  by  the  use 


^HFJHll       (o 


omatlc  By  Pass  Regulator  Of  the  SeP- 

_  .  .      .  steam     admitted    through   the  tube    «, 

ifter  It  haa  reached  a  certain  pressure  opens  the  valve,  b  compresHlng 
the  spring  c  By  this  action  the  rod  d  forces  up  the  valve  e  and  the 
spring  t  thus  enablliiK  th''  water  from  the  pump  to  pass  from  the  pipe 
B,  through  the  pipe   A   to  the  water  tsnK 

of  a  stepped  cam  consistmg  of  a  row  of  eccentric  discs  of  varying  ec- 
centricitj  which  placed  upon  the  rotanng  shaft  may  be  slid  m  either  di 
rection,  thus  \arying  the  lift  By  shifting  the  cam  inward  toward  the 
driving  spur  ll  e  strokes  of  both  oil  and  water  pumps  may  be  varied  from 
zero  to  maximum  the  cam  surface  being  efficient  m  giving  a  greater  or 
shorter  inward  stroke  and  in  permitting  an  outward  stroke  of  equal  length 
under  stress  of  the  spiral  spring  attached  below  the  pump  operating  \e\er 
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Flo.  400.— The  Ofelclt  M 


a  of  nuUitDatio  Cud  and  watt 


cit  eystem  of  nuUitDatio  fuel  and  water  reanilation  aa  appBed  ta  die 
.iiei.lL  oniu^r.  The  o[>eutioa  of  the  wuler  regulnlor  in  explained  under  Fig.  374. 
The  autoinalic  fuel  feo.i  i,  «.u»b.1B  of  a  bnias  tube  four  inch™  in  duimelec  by  nchtom 
to  thirty-aix  inches  Jong,  capped  on  one  end  and  plug^.l  on  tho  other.  In«ide  thia 
tube  b  a  piston  an.l  a  spiral  sprins,  the  Latter  bein^  the  whoLe  Eonipth  of  the  tube.    A 

preaaore  u  doiirpil.  A  connection  ia  aliw  made  to  permit  ■l'hnle^'er  fuel  leaka  by  th* 
piston  to  return  to  the  tank.  A  hand  fuel  pump  d.  b  provided  for  lue  when  Btartlu 
thebumcr.     Theopcraliuniaaa  follows:  Fuel  ia  forced  by  a  fuel  pumpe,  on  cro^wad 


■;.c 


The  I 


^-'"•J* 


^iLdeJ'a^d  ^ , , 

[it-es  the  preaaure  to  tbg  (uaL 
inuig  valve  u.  A  aafety  ralva 
le  overflow  conDection  to  lank. 
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The  liquid  fuel  and  the  water,  being  thus  varied  in  the  amounts  given 
forth  by  the  pumps,  are  forced,  the  one  into  the  vaporizing  tube,  passing 
over  the  burner,  the  other  into  the  flattened  and  nested  tubes  of  the  gen- 
erator. By  this  means  the  heat  is  increased  in  ratio  with  the  quantity  of 
water  injected,  and  the  working  pressure  may  be  regulated  to  any  desired 
hmil.  When,  however,  the  pressure  has  arisen  above  a  certain  fixed 
point — it  is  generally  fixed  at  about  355  pounds  per  square  inch— it  is  able 
to  open  the  spring  safety  valve,  k,  shown  attached  to  the  steam  pipe, 
fig-  399.  thus  also  opening  the  by  pass,  m,  so  that  the  water  from  the 
feed  pump  is  thrown  back  into  the  tank. 

The  water  from  the  pump  may  be  forced  through  the  spring  valve, 
instead  of  into  the  generator,  by  the  closing  of  a  check  valve  at  P,  under 
steam  pressure. 

The  connections  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  diagram,  which 
also  shows  a  hand  operated  pump  for  making  the  initial  injection  of  water 
into  the  generator  tubes  previous  to  starting  the  engine. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the  automatic  by  pass  regulator,  or 
"safety  valve,"  may  be  understood  from  Fig.  399. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  flash  generator  needs  no  safety  valve,  but  its  opera- 
tion demands  some  method  of  preventing  flooding  when  the  pressure  is 
high  enough. 

The  White  System. — The  method  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
water  and  fuel  to  the  steam  generator  of  the  White  steamer, 
preeicnts  an  inter-relationship  of  water,  gasoline  and  steam  that 
is  highly  interesting,  exceedingly  unique,  and,  as  demonstrated 
daily  by  the  cars,  is  most  satisfactory.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
operation  of  the  system,  depends  on  three  factors: 

r.  Water; 

2.  Gasoline; 

3.  Steam. 

The  water  carried  in  the  tank  must  be  delivered  in  proper 
quantities  to  the  generator,  where  it  is  flashed  into  steam. 

Gasoline  must  be  delivered  in  the  proper  quantities  to  the 
burner  so  that  the  correct  heat  is  maintained  to  generate  and 
superheat  the  steam. 

The  steam  must  be  supplied  in  a  highly  superheated  state,  in 
requisite  quantities  to  meet  the  varying  engine  demands. 

Since  a  generator,  or  flash  boiler  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  carries 
no  reserve  volume  of  water  or  steam,  the  intensity  of  the  fire  and  the 
quantity  of  feed  water  supplied,  must  be  continually  varied  to  cor- 
respond with  operative  conditions. 
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In  this  system,  i,  the  steam  pressure  is  made  to  control  the  sup- 
ply of  water  delivered  to  the  generator,  2,  the  water  pressure 
controls  the  gasohne  feed,  and  3,  the  steam  temperature  has  a 
bearing  on  the  water  supply.  Hence,  there  is  an  inseparable  inter- 
relationship among  the  gasoline,  water  and  steam. 

The  system  is  diagram  mat  ically  illustrated  in  Fig.  401.  In  the 
water  system,  the  water  must  go  from  the  water  tank  to  the 
generator;  it  is  drawn  from  the  tank  by  two  positively  driven 
pumps  P  on  the  engine  through  pipe  Pi.  From  each  pump  it  fol- 
lows the  piping  P2  to  the  flow  motor,  whose  workings  will  be 
considered  later ;  thence  to  the  feed  water  heater,  which  is  simply 
a  coil  of  pipe  at  the  engine  to  heat  the  water  before  it  goes 
through  pipe  P3  to  the  generator. 

The  pumps  P  are  constantly  working  when  the  engine  is  run- 
ning, always  pumping  the  same  amount  of  water  per  minute,  at 
the  same  engine  speed;  however,  it  is  evident  that  sometimes 
more  steam  is  needed  than  at  others  at  the  same  engine  speed,  and 
consequently  more  water  will  be  needed. 

The  first  device  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  is  the  water 
regulator  into  which  the  water  flows  by  pipe  P4-  Its  entrance 
to  the  regulator  is  governed  by  a  valve,  which  only  opens  when 
the  steam  pressure  gets  above  600  pounds. 

This  opening  is  accomplished  by  steam  pressure  through  the  pipe  S3, 
acting  on  a  diaphragm  which  opens  the  valve,  letting  the  water  enter  the 
regulator  and  escape  through  the  pipe  P5  back  to  the  water  tank,  so  that 
when  there  is  600  pounds  pressure,  which  is  the  working  figure,  the  water 
delivered  by  the  pumps  P  does  not  follow  the  course  lo  pipe  P2  to  the 
generator,  but  is  by-passed  through  pipes  P4  and  P5  to  the  water  tank. 

With  the  water  delivered  to  the  generator,  gasoline  must  be 
delivered  also  in  order  to  have  heat  to  generate  steam.  The  gaso- 
line is  carried  under  pressure  in  the  tank  at  the  rear  of  the 
chassis,  and  starts  on  its  trip  to  the  burner  through  pipe  G,  the 
first  branch  Gi  goes  to  the  pilot  light  which  must  be  kept  burning 
all  the  time  the  car  is  running. 

This  pilot  light  is  a  small  flame  whose  heat  does  not  enter  into  chang- 
ing the  water  into  steam,  but  serves  solely  to  light  the  gasoline  vapor  in 
the  burner,  as  it  must  be  realized  the  burner  flame  is  out  one  minute  and 
on  the  next,  according  to  the  amount  of  steam  required;  the  automatics 
of  the  system  shut  off  and  turn  on  the  burner  according  to  the  demand, 
but  the  pilot  light  always  burns  to  serve  as  the  match  for  ignition. 
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The  gasoline,  which  goes  to  generate  steam,  follows  pipe  G2, 
into  the  pointed  end  of  the  flow  motor,  where  its  flow  is  regulated 
by  a  valve,  opened  and  closed  according  to  the  water  pressure, 
and  finally  reaches  the  burner  through  the  pipe  G3.  Some  gaso- 
line controIHng  valves  are  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  object 
of  this  diagram  being  merely  to  show  the  elements  of  the  system. 

Having  the  water  and  gasoline  at  the  generator,  steam  is  the 
product  and  its  course  to  the  engine  is  next  in  order.  It  follows 
the  main  pipe  S,  which,  before  reaching  the  en^ne,  has  an  en- 


•t  a  diaphragm  valve 


larged  section  Si  which  contains  the  copper  rod  of  the  ther- 
mostat, and  tlien  reaches  the  engine  through  the  continuation  pipe 
S2. 

There  is  a  branch  S3  for  conveying  steam  pressure  to  the 
water  regulator. 

The  pyrometer  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  steam. 

In  brief,  the  action  of  the  thermostat  is  to  govern  an  additional 
supply  of  water  to  the  generator.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  gets  too  high,  it  means  more  water  is  needed  in  the  gen- 
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erator,  and  the  thermostat  delivers  this  extra  water  supply  as  fol- 
lows: The  higher  temperature  of  the  steam  expands,  or 
lengthens  a  rod,  which  through  a  rocker  arm  opens  a  valve,  al- 
lowing water  from  the  main  supply  pipe  to  flow  through  the  pipe 
T  and  thence  through  pipe  Ti  into  the  flow  motor. 

As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  steam  drops  to  normal,  the 
thermostat,  through  the  copper  rod,  automatically  shuts  off  this 
water  supply.  There  is  a  further  control  on  the  water  by  the 
flow  motor,  which,  at  a  certain  time,  by-passes  through  the  pipe 
W  water  to  the  tank. 

The  exact  operation  and  construction  of  the  water  regulator, 
the  thermostat,  and  the  flow  motor  follow. 

The  Water  Regulator. — This  device  is  shown  in  fig.  402,  and 
has  as  its  most  essential  feature  a  triple  diaphragm  D  against  one 
side  of  which  the  steam  from  the  engine  bears  through  the  pipe 
S3.  On  the  other  side  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  metal  member  H, 
adjustably  secured  to  the  shaft  B,  and  which  member  at  its  op- 
posite end  bears  up  against  the  lever  L,  the  lower  end  of  which 
contacts  with  the  stem  of  the  valve  V.  This  valve  V  regulates 
the  water  entrance  P4  from  the  pumps,  so  that  when  the  valve 
opens  water  enters  and  escapes  by  way  of  pipe  P5  to  the  water 
tank.  The  coil  spring  S  normally  holds  the  piece  H  against  the 
diaphragm  so  that  the  valve  V  closes.  However,  when  the  steam 
pressure  through  S3  exceeds  a  certain  figure,  the  diaphragm  is 
forced  to  the  right  compressing  the  spring  S  and  opening  the 
valve  V,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  as  mentioned.  As  indicated 
in  fig,  401  the  water  is  by-passed  to  the  water  tank. 

The  Flow  Motor. — As  shown  in  fig.  403,  this  consists  of  three 
parts,  I,  the  right  section  W  in  which  the  water  control  is  ad- 
justed, 2,  the  small  end  portion  G  at  the  left  which  controls  the 
gasoline  flow  to  the  burner,  and  3,  the  connective  portion  C. 

Water  enters  direct  from  the  pumps  through  the  opening  WE, 
passing  out  through  WD.  Its  control  of  the  water  is  by  the  piston 
P  which  when  moved  leftward  by  the  water  pressure  uncovers  the 
groove  G,  thiis  allowing  the  water  to  pass  it  and  escape  through 
the  connection  WD.  This  piston  P  is  in  rigid  connection  with 
the  gasoline  controlling  valve  GV  in  the  left  compartment  of 
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the  flow  motor,  so 
that  the  valve  GV 
also  moves  leftward 
permitting  gasoline, 
which  enters  from  the 
gasoline  tank  through 
the  opening  GE  to 
escape  to  the  burner 
through  another  open- 
ing GD. 

The  faster  the  en- 
gine runs  the  greater 
the  volume  of  water 
delivered  by  the 
pumps  and  the  greater 
the  water  pressure 
against  the  piston  P 
the  further  will  it 
be  moved  leftward 
against  the  spring  S, 
the  more  water  will 
pass  it,  and  propor- 
tionately the  more 
gasoline  will  go  to  the 
burner. 

When  the  piston  P 

has  traveled  leftward 

a  certain  distance  it 

comes  in  contact  with 

the  end  H,  which  is 

on   the  stem   of   the 

valve    WV,    and   a 

f  u  r  ther  lef  t ward  mo ve- 

S^S    ment  of  the  piston  P 

g-sj    opens  this  water  valve, 

*  a  S    which  allows  water  to 

£         escape   through   the 
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by-pass  valve  WDi  and  thence  to  the  water  tank.  This  by-pass 
valve  opens  only  when  too  much  water  is  being  pumped,  and  lets 
a  portion  go  back  to  the  tank.  The  entrance  WEi  is  for  water 
admitted  from  the  thennostat  control. 

The  Thermostat. — This  device  is  a  regulator,  acted  on  by  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  after  it  leaves  the  generator,  but  before 
it  reaches  the  engine.  The  operation  of  the  thermostat  is  shown 
in  Fig.  404.  Steam  enters  through  SE  from  the  generator  and  de- 


i4— The   White   ther 
the  temperature  of  the 

parts  through  opening  SD  to  the  engine.  In  its  passage  it  con- 
tacts with  a  copper  rod  T  anchored  rigidly  at  one  end  E  in  the 
casing,  and  at  the  end  Ei  bearing  upon  a  lever  L  which  bears 
upon  a  collar  on  the  valve  stem  VS.  The  high  temperature  of 
the  steam  lengthens  the  rod  T  which  through  the  lever  L,  opens 
the  valve  allowing  water  to  flow  to  the  flow  motor  and  thence 
to  the  generator,  thus  reducing  the  steam  temperature.  The  flow 
motor  lets  gasoline  go  to  the  burner  in  proportion  to  the  water 
sent  to  the  generator,  and  if  too  much  water  is  being  pumped,  it 
returns  a  portion  of  the  water  direct  to  the  water  tank. 
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To  Start  the  White  Car. — After  the  water  and  fuel  tanks  are 
filled,  air  pumped  to  30  pounds  by  liie  hand  air  pump,  and  the 
generator  pumped  full  of  water,  the  sub-burner  V,  fig,  405,  is 
then  lighted. 

The  sub-burner,  will  in  about  five  minutes,  sufficiently  heat  the  vapor- 
izer N  to  vaporize  the  fuel  for  the  main  burner. 


rio.  40S.— Side  view  of  dnsh  of 
Iowa; 
Ing   pii 


-djustlng'  valve; 

._ _,    _,   _  _..   ,,      Blve  O  with  vaporiser 

K:  J.  main  livirnpr  vulve:  O.  vupurlxer  nozzle;  V,  sub-burner  casIoB; 
W,  aub-burner  casing  door. 

To  start  the  main  burner,  the  warming  up  valve  G  is  sli^^tly 
opened.  Tliis  allows  the  fuel  to  flow  from  the  main  fuel  line 
into  the  vaiiorizer  X.  through  jiijie  ]I.\,  without  passing  through' 
any  regulator.     Should  the  vaporizer  not  be  thoroughly  heated  a 
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few  drops  of  raw  fuel  may  drip  from  the  vaporizer  nozzle  O. 
If  this  drop  be  continuous,  valve  G  should  be  closed  to  allow  the 
vaporizer  to  become  hotter. 

It  is  advisable  in  starting  to  open  and  close  valve  G  intermittently  four 
or  five  times,  the  interval  of  opening  being  about  two  seconds.  By  thia 
means  any  sudden  rush  of  fud  is  avoided  before  the  vaporizer  gets 
thoToi^hly  heated. 


Fic.  408.— The  White  dash 

InK   devices   shown   In    

42,  pyrometer:  43,  rellet  cock  )i 


from  the  driver's  seat.  Th 
Eire  as  lollows:  AA,  haod  a 
'  oft  pedal  adluf 


„     .         .  .94,  air  pump  valve  pedal: 

tdal;  108,  cylinder  oiler  pump;  108,  crank "-- 


oft  pedal;  iS,  BlmpllnB-  valve  peAf 

BB,  orake  pedal;  108,  cylinder  oiler  pump. . 

309,  air  and  vaporizer  pressure  Bauge;  110,  steam  gauge.     The 
Wheel  concentric  with  the  steering  wheel  Is  the  throttle. 

With  the  main  fire  satisfactorily  started,  valve  G  may  be  left 

open  about  one-quarter  turn.     The  safety  valve  should  now  be 

closely  watched.     This  is  important,  as  the  steam  pressure  runs 

up  very  quickly  and  any  inattention  when  the  fire  is  first  turned 
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on  may  result  in  excessive  pressure  and  cause  the  safety  valve  to 
open.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  reaches  300  pounds,  the  surplus 
water  collected  in  the  pipe  should  be  blown  off  through  the  blow 
off  valve  III  fig.  405,  being  careful  to  close  this  valve  as  soon  as 
steam  appears.  The  steam  pressure  is  then  allowed  to  again 
reach  300  pounds.  The  warming  up  valve  G,  is  now  adjusted 
so  that  there  is  not  over  twenty  pounds  showing  on  the  vaporizer 
pressure  gauge  209. 

With  gear  lever  103  in  the  central  or  neutral  position,  so  that 
the  engine  may  run  without  moving  the  car,  and  with  cylinder 
relief  cocks  opened  by  lever  43,  the  engine  is  started  by  first 
pushing  the  starting  pedal  93  all  the  way  forward  and  then  open- 
ing slightly  the  throttle. 

The  water  should  be  worked  out  of  the  engine  easily  and  care- 
fully, by  cautious  handling  of  the  throttle  and  by  working  the 
reverse  lever  back  and  forth  from  forward  to  reverse  position 
until  the  engine  is  warmed  up  and  will  turn  over  freely.  Valve 
G  should  now  be  closed  and  valve  J  opened.  In  warming  up  the 
engine,  just  enough  steam  should  be  admitted  to  the  cylinders  to 
keep  the  engine  moving  slowly  until  all  the  water  is  out  when  it 
will  run  smoothly.  Until  all  the  water  is  out,  the  engine  will  run 
jerkily  on  account  of  this  water  filling  the  clearance  spaces  in 
passing  the  dead  centres,  hence,  the  engine  should  not  be  forced 
by  too  much  throttle  opening,  but  the  water  should  be  wotted 
out  gradually. 

When  engine  runs  smoothly,  the  relief  cocks  may  be  closed  by 
throwing  lever  43  over  to  the  right  hand  position.  To  get  the 
cylinders  thoroughly  heated,  the  foot  is  transferred  from  the 
starting  pedal  to  the  cut  off  pedal  91  and  the  latter  pressed  for- 
ward so  that  steam  will  be  admitted  for  full  stroke.  The  en^ne 
should  be  run  thus  for  about  one-half  minute  and  then  for  two 
or  three  minutes  with  cut  off  pedal  in  its  normal  position,  allow- 
ing the  steam  to  work  expansively. 

The  air  presure  is  now  pumped  to  50  pounds,  and  the  sub- 
burner  adjusted  to  this  pressure  after  which  the  car  may  be 
started. 
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Summary. — The  operation  of  the  White  system  may  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  When  the  engine  is  running,  it  operates  the  feed  water 
pumps, 

2.  The  water  regulator  either  by-passes  back  to  the  tank  all  of 
the  water  delivered  by  the  pumps,  when  the  steam  pressure 
exceeds  550  pounds,  or  it  allows  all  of  the  water  to  flow  toward 
the  generator  when  the  steam  pressure  is  less  than  550  pounds. 

That  is  to  say,  the  water  supply  is  controlled  by  an  "all  on"  or  "all  off" 
action — the  recjuired  variations  being  due  to  changes,  automatically 
brought  about  in  the  frequency  and  durations  of  these  "all  on"  periods. 

3.  The  feed  water  from  the  pumps  flows  through  two  branches: 

a.  The  flow  motor  branch ; 

b.  The  thermostat  branch. 

The  water  going  through  Che  flow  motor  branch  moves  a  piston  in 
the  flow  motor  which  in  turn,  proportionately  opens  the  fuel  valve.  It 
also  opens  the  by-pass  valve  in  the  flow  motor,  when  the  rate  of  water 
flow  into  the  flow  motor  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  generator,  and  by- 
passes the  excess   water. 

The  water  going  through  the  thermostat  branch,  is  increased  or  de- 
creased in  amount  by  the  action  of  the  thermostat  in  opening  or  closing 
the  water  valve  of  the  thermostat.  This  action  produces  the  necessary 
variations  in  the  ratio  between  the  fuel  supply  to  the  burner  and  feed 
water  supply  to  the  generator. 

The  practical  result  of  the  automatic  actions  of  the  different 
members  of  the  system  is  to  maintain  the  steam  at  a  practically 
uniform  high  pressure  with  a  considerable  degree  of  superheat 
under  all  working  conditions. 

Flash  Steam  Data. — The  following  results  were  obtained  in 
a  series  of  tests  made  on  the  steam  plant  o£  the  White  steamer. 
For  the  purpose  of  testing,  the  engine  was  mounted  on  the 
frame  of  a  car  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  completed  motor 
car,  which  was,  however,  supported  by  solid  posts  instead  of 
by  wheels.  The  main  shaft  of  the  engine  was  connected  to  an 
Alden  Prony  brake  and  all  the  horse  power  calculations  were 
for  brake  horse  power,  it  being  deemed  not  advisable  to  use  the 
indicator  on  account  of  the  small  size  and  high  speed  of  the  en- 
gine. 
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During  certain  of  the  various  tests  the  boiler  pressure  averaged  595 
pounds,  the  steam  chest  pressure  varied  with  the  load  from  152  pounds  to 
42?  pounds,  averaging  303  pounds.  The  temperature  of  the  sieam  near 
the  boiler  average  783°  Fahr.,  and  that  in  the  steam  chest  757°.  This 
indicates  that  the  steam  leaving  the  boiler  was  superheated  nearly  300°,  that 
entering  the  steam  chest  about  340°,  and  that  exhausted  about  28°,  so  that 
the  steam  in  its  entire  passage  through  the  engine  remained  in  a  super- 
heated  condition. 

The  actual  evaporation  from  feed  water  at  78°  to  steam  with  the  pres- 
sure and  temperature  as  shown  averaged  10.34  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  gasoline.  The  equivalent  evaporation  "from  and  at  212°"  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  was  13  pounds  for  the  highest  re- 
sult. 

The  engine  developed  a  horse  power  on  the  brake  at  its  highest  load 
with  a  consumption  of  11.96  pounds  of  feed  water  per  hour.  This  re- 
markably small  consumption  of  feed  water  shows  the  value  of  super- 
heating the  steam,  it  being  well  known  in  steam  engineering  that  the 
saving  in  feed  water  due  to  superheating  is  a  little  over  one  per  cent  for 
each  10"  of  superheat. 

The  important  facts  brought  out  by  the  tests  are:  I,  the  feed  water  con- 
sumption of  a  small  compound  non -condensing  engine  using  highly  super- 
heated steam  is  very  small ;  2,  when  a  flash  boiler  is  used,  the  required 
amount  of  heating  surface  to  run  the  engine  is  approximately  one  square 
foot  per  brake  horse  poWer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  some  of  Prof.  Carpenter's 
tests: 
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CHAPTER  FORTY. 
ELECTRIC  VEHICLES. 

The  Term  Electric  Vehicle. — This  is  broadly  applicable  to  a 

great  variety  pf  either  passenger  or  freight  carrying  machines 
which  are  propelled  by  electric  energy  supplied  from  either 
storage  batteries  or  electric  generators  installed  on  the  machines 
themselves,  but  does  not  include  the  storage  cars  used  for  electric 
traction  or  railway  purposes. 

The  principal  types  of  electric  vehicles  which  are  commercially 
successful  at  the  present  time  are: 

1.  Electric  automobiles,  represented  by  various  types  of  road- 
sters, coupes,  pheetons,  cabs,  etc.,  suitable  for  the  use  of  physi- 
cians, business  men  and  others,  in  city  service. 

2.  Heavy  electric  trucks  and  vans  for  moving  merchandise,  and 
for  delivering  purposes. 

3-  Gasoline-electric  trucks,  which  represent  an  attempt  to  over- 
come the  lack  of  flexibility  of  internal  combustion  engine  by 
combining  it  with  a  direct  current  generator  and  storage  battery. 

The  Motors. — For  electric  vehicles  these  are,  in  all  respects, 
quite  similar  to  railway  motors,  except  that  they  are  designed 
to  operate  safely  at  several  hundred  per  cent,  overload,  whenever 
necessary,  as  for  instance,  when  propelling  the  vehicles  up  a 
steep  hill  or  incline  or  over  a  heavy  road,  so  that  in  spite  of  their 
low  power  rating,  they  yield  a  high  percentage  of -efficiency  and 
are  capable  of  operating  under  several  different  pressures,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  different  speeds. 

The  accepted  forms  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  transmission 
or  drive  are  of  the  herringbone  gear  and  the  double  reduction 
types,  while  the  direct  connected  spur  gear  has  f-allen  into  general 
disuse. 
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The  motor  is  usually  hung  above  the  springs,  thus  being  pro- 
tected from  the  jars  of  travel.  There  are,  however,  several 
forms  of  double  reduction  using  high  speed,  light  motors  by 
means  of  various  combinations  of  gear  and  chain,  with  silent  or 
roller  chains  or  herringbone  gears  for  the  first  reduction,  and 
single  or  double  roller  chains,  level  gears  or  herringbone  gears 
for  the  second  reduction. 


Light  Electric  Vehicles. — These  are  of  various  types,  such  as 
roadsters,  Victorias,  phastons,  runabouts  and  coupes,  and  are 
equipped  with  batteries  which  have  a  capacity  ranging  from  75  to 


100  miles  per  charge,  with  controller  arrangements  for  providing 
speeds  varying  from  6  to  26  miles  per  hour.  In  these  cases  the 
number  of  cells  in  each  battery  may  vary  from  10  to  30  according 
to  the  make  and  number  of  plates  in  each  cell.  The  number  of 
pates  in  each  cell  may  vary  from  11  to  21. 

Electric  Trucks  for  City  Service. — Under  certain  traiBc  con- 
ditions and  surface  requirements,  the  Eui>erior  mobility  of  the 
gasoline  engine  truck  eiTects  a  saving  in  <lrivers  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  the  higher  maintt;nance  charges,  but  when  the  num- 
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ber  of  active  trucks  are  the  same  in  each  case,  the  electric  truck 
becomes  more  economical  on  account  of  its  lower  maintenace 
charge. 

The  gasoline  engine  truck  has  the  advantage  in  all  classes  of  service 
requiring  a  greater  mileage  than  thai  which  is  conveniently  obtainable 
with  the  electric  truck,  but  the  greater  portion  of  city  delivery  service  is 
well  within  the  limits  of  the  safe  operative  mileage  radius  of  the  electric 
trucks  built  at  the  present  time. 


r,o- «8.-Ch.ln  and  Sproel,.t  Double  HedueOon  tor  Hj«vyTr„ej».    A.  «.r. 
shown,  the  motor  la  hung  above  the  Hprlnga,  mlsamg  tne  jara 

Gasoline-Electric  Vehicles.— The  principal  disadvantage  of 
the  internal  combustion  motor  or  self-propelled  vehicles  is  its  lack 
of  flexibility ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  disadvantage 
of  the  electric  vehicle  operated  by  means  of  storage  batteries  is 
it.  lack  of  mobility.  It  is  evident  that  the  short  coming  in  each 
case  can  be  overcome  only  by  combining  the  internal  combustion 
motor  with  a  direct  current  generator  connected  to  a  storage  bat- 
tery, for  supplying  the  power  required  by  the  electric  motors. 
Such  a  combination  will  operate  at  practically  constant  speed 
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at  all  loads,  as  the  generator  with  the  storage  battery  serves  to 
furnish  the  necessary  overload,  or  consumes  that  portion  of  the 
energy  which  is  not  needed.  Furthermore,  the  transmission  will 
be  entirely  electrical  and  will  possess  the  simplicity  and  flexibility 


of  electric  control;  while  the  use  of  nutorb  will  ehmmate  all  dif- 
ferential gears  and  allow  the  attainment  of  various  speeds  by 
series-parallel  combinations. 

A  great  many  vehicles  of  lliis  type  arc  now  he'mg  buill  in  the  form  of 
onmibiises  and  Iriicks  for  city  service  and  freiglit  and  pas^icnger  cars  for 
interurban  milway  service  in  which  they  liave  rendered  satisfactory  duty. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

The  Term  Electricity. — This  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
clectrom — amber.  It  was  discovered  more  than  2,000  years  ago 
that  amber  when  rubbed  with  an  ox's  tail  possessed  the  curious 
property  of  attracting  hght  bodies.  It  was  discovered  afterwards 
that  this  property  could  be  produced  in  a  dry  steam  jet  by  friction, 
and  in  A.  D.  1600  or  thereabouts,  that  glass,  sealing  wax,  etc., 
were  also  affected  by  rubbing,  producing  electricity. 

For  convenience,  electricity  is  sometimes  classified  as : 

1.  Static  electricity,  or  electricity  at  rest. 

2.  Dynamic  electricity,  or  electricity  in  motion. 

3.  Magnetism,  or  electricity  in  rotation. 

Static  Electricity  is  a  term  employed  to  define  electricity 
produced  by  friction.  It  is  properly  employed  in  the  sense  of  an 
electric  charge  which  shows  itself  by  the  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  charged  bodies. 

When  static  electricity  is  discharged,  it  causes  more  or  less  of  a  cur- 
rent, which  shows  itself  by  the  passage  of  sparks  or  a  brush  discharge ;  by 
a  peculiar  prickling  sensation ;  by  an  unusual  smell  due  to  its  chemical 
effects;  by  heating  the  air  or  other  substances  in  its  path;  and  sometimes 
in  other  ways. 

Dynamic  Electricity. — A  classification  used  to  define  cur- 
rent electricity  to  distinguish  it  from  static  electricity.  The  term 
positive  expresses  the  condition-  of  the  point  having  the  higher 
electric  energy  or  pressure,  and,  negative,  the  lower  relative  con- 
dition of  the  other  point,  and  the  current  is  forced  through  the 
circuit  by  the  electric  pressure  at  the  source,  just  as  a  current  of 
steam  is  impelled  through  pipes  by  the  generating  pressure  at  the 
steam  boiler. 
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Units  of  Electrical  Measurement. — These  are  stated  in  terms 
of  length,  weight  and  time,  which  is  to  say  in  terms  of  centi- 
meters, grams  and  seconds.  The  units  thus  established  are 
largely  arbitrary,  but  they  have  been  carefully  estimated,  so  that 
the  proportions  between  current  strength,  circuit  resistance  and 
voltage  may  be  accurately  maintained. 

The  Ohm,  the  Unit  of  Resistance.— The  first  unit  of  electri- 
cal measurement  is  the  ohm.  This  unit  measures  not  only  the 
relative  resistance  of  a  circuit  composed  of  a  conducting  wire  of 
a  given  length  and  diameter,  as  compared  with  wires  of  different 


C_£Zul) 


ria.4I0.— DlagTBm  niustratine  the  Action  of  Voltaic  taductlOD  Between  Two  Clrentta: 
the  one  includins  a  source  or  electrical  energy  and  a.  Bwltch  -,  th«  other  InolDdlna  K 

Sftlvanompter,  but  liuvlnR  no  ceil  or  other  efeotrleal  source.  The  direction  of  Ihe 
attery  current  in  circuit  1  Ib  Indicated  by  the  arron;  the  arrow  In  circuit  i  ahowiDS 
the  direction  of  tbe  induccil  current. 

lengths  and  diameters,  composed  of  the  same  material,  but  also 

the  specific  resisLince,  which  refer.s  to  the  variations  in  resisting 
quality'  found  between  given  wires  of  the  same  length  and  cross- 
section,  made  of  different  materials. 

The  different  resisti\ily  of  several  different  melals,  as  found  in  cir- 
cuits, precisely  similar  in  nil  poitils  of  dimeiisious.  is  demonstrated  in  the 
fad  that,  while  a  mill  wire  of  silver  shows  a  conductivity  of  loo,  and  one 
of  copper,  gg,  a  wire  of  iron  gives  oniy  16.80. 
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The  value  of  the  ohm,  as  fixed  by  the  Electrical  Congress,  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  in  i8g3.  is  equivalent  to  the  resistance  offered  to  one 
volt  of  E,  M.  F.  by  a  column  of  mercury  106.3  centimeters  in  height 
(about  41.3  inches),  and  one  square  millimeter  (.00155  square  inch)  cross- 
section,  determined  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  {39°  Fahrenheit). 

The  Ampere,  the  Unit  of  Current. — The  ampere  is  the  cur- 
rent produced  by  an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt  in  a  circuit 
having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  An  ampere  is  that  quantity  of 
electricity  which  wiil  deposit  .005084  grain  of  copper  per  second. 

It  is  one-tenth  the  absolute  C.  G,  S.  unit  of  current  strength.  Current 
in  amperes  equals  pressure  in  volts  divided  by  resistance  in  ohms,  or 
again,  electromotive  force  equals  resistance  multiplied  by  current;  and 
again,  resistance  equals  electromotive  force  divided  by  the  current;  thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  terms  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  that 
their  relation  to  each  other  is  expressed  by  this  law.  These  are  written 
in  three  ways : 


1.    C.  = 


3.     R.  =  c 

If  one  volt  will  force  one  ampere  of  current  through  a  circuit  having 
one  ohm  resistance  it  will  take  five  volts  to  force  five  amperes  through  tlie 
same  circuit.  If  this  resistance  should  be  increased  to  five  ohms  it  would 
take  tive  times  five  volts  for  the  proper  number  of  volts  to  force  the 
amperes  through,  which  would  be  25  volts.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that 
it  IS  very  easy  to  obtain  any  one  of  these  quantities  when   we  have  the 

The  Volt,  the  Unit  of  Pressure.— The  volt  is  that  electro- 
motive force  which  can  produce  a  current  of  one  ampere  on  a 
circuit  having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 

There  are  several  specified  equivalents  for  estimating  the  exact  value 
of  one  volt  E.  M.  F.,  but  these  usually  refer  to  the  determined  capacity  of 
some  given  type  of  galvanic  cell.  * 


The  Watt,  the  Unit  of  Work. — This  represents  the  rate  of 
energy  of  one  ampere  of  current  under  a  pressure  of  one  volt, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  voltage  multiplied  by  the 
amperage. 
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Other  equivalents  of  the  watt  make  it  equal  to  the  product  of. 
the  resistance  by  the  square  of  the  current,  or  the  quotient  of 

the  square  of  the  voltage  by  the  resistance. 

Thus,  a  current  of  ten  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  2,000  vohs  will  develop 
20,000  watts,  as  wilt  also  another  given  current  of  400  amperes  at  fifty  volts. 

Electrical  Horse  Power. — The  operative  capacity  of  an  elec- 
trical motor  is  usually  stated  in  terms  of  watts,  or  kilowatts  (l.OOO 
watts),  which  may  be  reduced  to  horse-power  equivalents  by  di- 
viding by  746,  which  figure  indicates  the  number  of  watts  to  an 
electrical  horse  power. 


FiM.  411.and  412,— Sectional  Dlagrai 
and  Amraetera.  The  Iron  c —  ' 
The  active  coll  Is  shown  w 


FtCI.412. 

■atlng'  the  Const. __ 

to  the  base  plate  by  a  ■ 


The  Energy  Consumption  of  Electric  Vehicles. — The  cur- 
rent consumption  of  electric  vehicles  operated  by  storage  batteries 
varies  more  or  less  with  the  different  makes,  but  some  idea  of 
the  same  may  be  obtained  from  the  results  of  a  test  run  of  63 
miles  over  dirty  and  slippery  roads  recently  made  in  France. 
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In  this  run,  a  number  of  electric  vehicles,  each  carrying  four  passengers 
and  weighing,  complete,  over  2  Ions,  covered  the  entire  distance  at  an 
average  speed  of  IS  miles  an  hour,  with  an  energy  consumption  of  about 
160  watt-hours  per  ion  mile. 

The  best  performance  was  that  of  a  Vedrine,  which  required  155  watt- 
hours  per  ion  mile.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this  vehicle  consumes 
from  no  to  120  watt-hours  per  ton  mile. 

Electricity  Meters. — The  electrical  gauges,  ammeters  and 
voltmeters,  used  on  automobiles  are  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  with  either  a  permanent  or  a 
variable  field. 


The  general  features  are  a  small  oscillating  solenoid  whose  core  is 
mounted  on  jeweled  bearings,  arranged  like  a  dynamo  armature  between 
the  poles  of  the  permanent  horseshoe  magnet,  with  a  hand  or  pointer 
pivoted  at  the  bearing,  so  as  to  indicate  the  variation  in  electrical  condi- 
tions on  a  graduated  scale. 

A  coiled  steel  spring  attached  at  the  base  of  the  needle  acts  to  restrain 
and  control  its  movements,  thus  ensuing  reliable  indications  of  current 
strength  or  intensity. 

Forms  of  Volt-Ammeter. — For  automobile  use  a  voltmeter 
and  an  ammeter  are  usually  mounted  on  one*  base,  with  their 
graduated  scale  cards  sufficiently  near  tc^ether  to  enable  rapid 
reading  of  battery  conditions.  These  instruments  frequently  have 
the  scale  traced  on  glass,  so  as  to  be  illuminated  at  night  by  an 
incandescent  lamp  placed  behind  it. 
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As  shown  in  figs.  413  and  414,  volt-ammeters  made  by  different 
manufacturers  vary  in  appearance — one  type  having  the  two 
scales  arranged  side  by  side,  another  end  to  end.  The  voltmeter 
indicates  the  pressure  between  battery  terminals,  while  the  am- 
meter scale  indicates  the  current  strength. 

Reading  Speed  and  Power  Output. — In  running  the  vehicle 
the  voltmeter  scale  reading  indicates  the  amount  of  charge  still 
remaining  in  the  battery — the  difference  between — and  the  am- 
meter rate  at  which  it  is  being  used. 

If  the  speed  of  a  vehicle  on  a  hard  Ie\-el  road  be  determined  and  the 
reading  noted  in  connection  with  it,  the  ammeter  may  be  used  as  a  very 
good  speed  indicator  for  operation  under  similar  conditions. 

The  ammeter  indicates  an  overload,  which,  if  above  a  definite 
specified  figure,  would  likely  damage  the  battery,  as  when  at- 
tempting to  start  with  brakes  set,  or  in  beginning  the  ascent  of  a 
heavy  grade  from  a  standstill.  The  amount  of  power  being  con- 
sumed by  the  motor  is,  of  course,  always  the  product  of  the  volts 
by  the  amperes.  Thus,  with  readings  o£  80  volts  and  16  amperes, 
1,280,  or  about  1.7  horse  power,  are  being  constantly  used. 

Voltmeter  Indications. — Although  the  voltmeter  should 
always  register  between  r.75  and  2.6  per  cell,  the  former  figure 
indicating  the  point  of  discharge — it  may  happen  that  an  un- 
usually heavy  road  will  bring  the  needle  temporarily  below  that 
point.  Such  indication  does  not  of  necessity  mean  that  the  bat- 
tery is  exhausted,  as  on  coming  upon  a  better  road,  it  will  quickly 
resume  its  nonnal  reading. 
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The  operation  and  construction  of  dynamos  and  motors. 

Dynamos  and  Motors. — The  machines  for  converting  me- 
chanical movement  into  electrical  current,  and  for  conveying  elec- 
trical current  into  mechanical  movement,  in  other  words,  the 
dynamo  generator  and  the  electric  motor,  respectively,  are  the 
same  so  far  as  the  general  features  of  their  construction  are  con- 
cerned. In  operation,  however,  the  motor  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  dynamo. 


The  Essential  Parts  of  Dynamos  and  Motors. — The  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  dynamo  generator  and  also  of  an  electric  motor 
are: 

I.  The  field  magnets  constructed  like  ordinary  electromagnets, 
and  having  two  or  any  even  number  of  opposed  poles  with  their 
windings  connected  in  series. 
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2.  The  armature  rotating  between  the  fields,  so  as  to  cut  the 
Hnes  of  magnetic  force. 

3.  The  pole  pieces,  which  are  the  exposed  ends  of  the  mi^net 


'ic  41K.— Diagram  Illustrating  the  Directions  of  the  Current  in  the  Field 
Windings  and  the  Induced  Current,  as  found  in  magnetB,  aolpnaldn  and 
dynamo  operation. 


4.  The  commutator  or  collector, 

5.  The  brushes  which  rest  upon  the  cylindrical  surfaces  of  the 
commutator,  and  as  tlie  terminals  of  the  outside  circuit,  talre  up 
and  deliver  the  current  generated  in  the  coils  of  the  armature. 
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The  Varieties  of  Dynamo-Generators. — ^There  are  a  number 
of  species  of  dynamo,  differing  in  details,  such  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  armatures,  the  winding  of  the  field  magnets,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Series  Motor. — The  motors  used  on  electric  carriages  are 
generally  series  wound,  that  type  having  been  found  very  well 
adapted  to  most  ordinary  requirements,  and  from  many  points  of 
view  the  most  efficient  in  operation.  It  also  possesses  the  valu- 
able characteristic  of  automatically  adjusting  the  consumption  of 
power,  as  it  were,  to  the  load. 


Fio.  417, -A  Typical  Dynamo-Eleotrical  Ceoerator,  with  parta  fettered.  A,  the  annalure; 
B.  B,  the  bmshts;  C,  the  commutator:  E,  E.  the  wmdingB  of  the  field  magneU;  M. 
the  pole  piece  of  the  salient  field  magnet;  F,  F.  beHiinia  of  .the  annature  Bpindle; 
L,  L,  the  lead  wires;  P,  the  puUey:  T,  T,  teiminal  comiectioaa  of  the  out^de  circuiL 

Thus,  at  3  light  load  it  will  take  small  current,  while  as  the  resisting 
torque  on  the  machine  increases,  power  sufiicient  for  demands  is  con- 
stantly absorbed,  thus  enabling  the  motor  to  take  extreme  overloads  with 
high  efficiency. 

Shunt  and  Compound  Motors. — With  a  view  to  increasing 

the  efficiency  or  automobile  motors,  several  designers  have  pro- 
posed the  use  of  shunt  and  compound  windings,  whose  advantages 
in  several  particulars  have  been  made  apparent  in  other  branches 
of  electrical  activity. 
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Shunt  wound  motors,  in  which  the  field  coils,  instead  of  beingf 
in  series  with  the  armature,  are  on  a  shunt  between  the  lead 
terminals,  are  very  largely  used  on  constant-potential  circuits, 
on  account  of  their  ability  to  regulate  the  speed,  maintaining  it 
at  a  virtually  uniform  rate,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  load  up  to  a 
certain  point. 

In  hill  climbing,  one-third  and  even  more  of  the  extra  energy  con- 
sumed can  be  recovered  by  coasting  dow[i  the  other  side  with  the  con- 
troller set  a  notch  or  two  below  the  coasting  speed. 


Fi<!.4IS.— Plan  Dlasroni  of  Single  Motor  Attached  to  Hear  Axle  Througll 

"Herrlng-tione"   Single  Reducing  Gears.     A  Is   the  left-hand " —   "' 

tbe  aivided  rear  axle;  B,  Ihe  right-hand  secttr-  -*  "•- " 

.. — .._   J .^    .._g  Hplral  pinion  on  the  moti 


e  differential; 


0  adluH' 


,  C,  th» 

r  shaft  driving  the  worm 
ig  gears;  F,  Bet  acrew  for 
threaded  ring.  H,  agaliut 


The  Commutator  and  Its  Use. — In  general,  the  commutator  is 

formed  of  alternating  sections  of  conducting  and  non-conducting 
material,  running  lengthwise  to  the  axis,  upon  which  it  turns. 
The  commutator  is  used  to  collect  the  current  produced  by  the 
cutting  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  so  as  to  cause  them  all  to 
concur  to  a  desired  result,  transforming  what  would  naturally  be 
an  alternating  current  into  a  direct  current. 

Electric  Motor  Troubles. — The  following  digest  of  common 
motor  troubles  is  given  by  Mr.  George  T.  Hauchett  in  The  Auto- 
mobile, and  is  re-printed  by  permission: 
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"While  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  electrician  to  operate  an  elec- 
trically driven  vehicle,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  know  what  to 
do  when  certain  troubles  occur. 

"Let  us  consider  first  a  single  motor  equipment  provided  with 
a  battery  which  is  connected  in  different  ways  for  the  various 
speeds.  Suppose  an  attempt  is  made  to  start,  and  the  vehicle 
does  not  respond  and  the  ammeter  shows  no  indication.^  This 
almost  invariably  means  open  circuit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  path  for 
the  electricity  from  the  batteries  to  the  motors  is  not  closed.  We 
may  find  open  circuits  at  any  of  the  following  points : 

"A,  The  battery  contacts.  They  may  be  and  often  are  so  badly 
corroded  as  to  prevent  the  necessary  metal- to-metal  contact. 

"B.  The  controller.  A  connection  may  be  loose  or  the  fingers 
may  not  make  contact. 


Fia.  41 9. 

Fio.    «8.-General    Elei 

pole,  cylindrical,  la 

B.  P.  M.  under  full  load. 


"C.  The  running  plug  may  sometimes  be  out  or  not  making 
proper  contact. 

"D.  The  motor  brushes.  May  have  dropped  out  or  the  tension 
may  be  so  weak  that  they  do  not  make  contact. 

"E.  The  emergency  switch  may  be  open. 

"Leave  the  controller  till  the  last.  It  is  but  a  moment  to  in- 
spect the  other  joints  and  to  discover  the  trouble  in  them  after 
an  hour's  fussing  with  the  controller  is  clearly  a  waste  of  time. 

"If  the  motor  tries  to  start,  but  the  current  is  not  sufficient,  as 
shown  by  the  ammeter,  poor  contact  or  weak  battery  may  be  sus- 
pected.   Discharged  battery  will  be  betrayed  by  a  low  voltmeter 
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indication,  but  if  the  voltmeter  registers  the  normal  atilijunt, 
poor  contact  should  be  sought.  Any  contacts  which  are  part  of 
the  electric  circuit,  such  as  binding  posts,  brushes,  switch  jaws 
or  controller  fingers  must  be  bright  metal-to-metal.  contacts.  If 
they  are  dirty  or  corroded  the  contact  may  be  so  bad  that  the  flow 
of  current  is  seriously  reduced  or  interrupted  altc^ether. 

"Improper  Connections, — Sometimes  the  absence  of  ampere 

indication  and  no  motion  of  the  vehicle  points  to  a  very  serious 
trouble,  namely,  the  improper  connection  of  the  batteries.  This 
will  be  shown  by  heavy  sparks  at  the  controller;  in  fact,  heavy 
sparks  at  the  controller,  absence  of  ammeter  indications  and  re- 
fusal of  the  vehicle  to  move,  could  only  be  caused  by  one  other 
difficulty  than  this,  which  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

"When  the  battery  is  not  properly  connected,  the  motion  of 
the  controller  causes  the  sections  of  battery  to  exchange  current 
between  themselves  at  a  ruinous  rate.  The  terminals  of  the  cells 
and  those  to  which  they  should  be  connected  ought  to  be  plainly 
marked,  or,  better  still,  so  constructed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
go  wrong.  If  the  trouble  just  cited  is  the  fact,  one  or  more  sets 
of  terminals  of  the  cells  will  be  found  to  be  connected  to  the 
wrong  wires. 

"If  the  vehicle  fails  to  move  and  the  flow  of  current  as  indi- 
cated by  the  ammeter  is  enormous,  shut  off  the  power  at  once. 
Serious  damage  may  ensue  if  this  is  not  done.  Then  look  to  see 
if: 

"A,  The  brakes  are  on. 

"B.  The  vehicle  is  stalled  or  blocked. 

"C,  The  gears  are  free  and  there  is  no  obstacle  between  the 
teeth. 

"If  the  motor  makes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  move  the  trouble 
is  probably  something  of  this  mechanical  nature. 

"Short  Circuits. — If,  however,  lai^e  current  is  indicated  and 
the  motor  remains  absolutely  inert,  the  trouble  is  electrical,  and 
the  inference  is  that  the  current  does  not  go  through  the  motor 
at  all.  Lift  one  of  the  motor  brushes  and  try  the  vehicle  again. 
If  the  large  current  is  still  indicated,  the  inference  becomes  a 
certainty.  This  trouble  is  known  as  short  circuit,  that  is  to  say, 
a  spurious  path  for  the  current  which  deflects  if  out  of  the  motor. 
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Fig.  j:!l. —Diagram  ot  Common  Motor 
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In  the  controller  may  be  sought: 

"A.  Foreign  pieces  of  metal  making  contact  between  porttonS 
of  the  electrical  circuit. 

"B.  Loose  fingers  which  may  make  contact  with  wrong  parts  of 
the  controller  or  with  each  other. 

"C.  Dirt  between  the  fingers  or  contacts. 

"D.  Breaks  in  the  insulation  permitting  the  wires  to  make  con- 
tact with  adjacent  metal  or  with  each  other. 

"If  the  controller  appears  to  be  all  right,  look  in  the  motor  for: 

"A.  Broken  insulation,  allowing  the  bare  wires  to  touch  the 
frame  or  each  other. 


le  left  Is  the  dyoi 


"B.  Dirt  between  contacts  or  between  live  metal  and  the  motor 
frame. 

"C.  Foreign  materials  bridging  contacts. 

"In  such  a  case  it  is  sometimes  of  assistance  to  turn  on  the 
current  for  an  instant.  The  defective  place  may  betray  its  lo- 
cality by  a  smoke  or  spark. 

"If,  when  the  brush  is  lifted,  and  the  vehicle  tried,  the  ex- 
cessive current  indication  disappears,  there  are  but  two  electrical 
troubles  that  are  possible : 

"A.  The  magnet  coils  of  the  motor  may  be  short  circuited. 

"B.  The  ammeter  may  not  be  reading  correctly. 

"The  latter  trouble  is  least  likely ;  the  former  should  be  sought 
first. 
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"A  series  motor  with  a  short  circuited  magnet  coil  will  call 
for  a  large  current  but  will  do  nothing  with  it.  Therefore,  exam- 
ine the  magnet  coil  terminals  for  troubles  of  this  jiature. 

"A  short  circuit  may  exist  even  if  the  ammeter  does  not  in- 
dicate it.  In  such  a  case  it  is  usually  found  in  the  controller, 
which  sparks  heavily  when  operated,  although  the  vehicle  does 
not  move.  This  combination  of  phenomena  also  indicates  im- 
proper connection  of  the  batteries,  as  has  been  previously  ex- 
plained. 

"An  excessive  call  for  current  is  accompanied  with  a  drop  in 
the  voltmeter  indication. 


"Two- Motor  Troubles. — With  a  two-motor  equipment  the 
difficulties  that  may  arise  differ  but  little.  A  few  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  type  may  be  mentioned.  Such  motors  are  some-  ' 
times  run  in  two  ways.  The  first  notch  connects  the  motors  in 
series,  while  the  higher  speed  notches  connect  the  motors  in 
parallel.  If  one  of  the  motors  open-circuits  on  a  series  notch, 
the  vehicle  stops,  for  the  entire  motive  circuit  is  broken.     If  it 
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Open-circuits  on  a  parallel  notch,  that  motor  stops  and  the  other, 
with  its  circuit  to  the  batteries  intact,  continues  to  run  and  may 
cause  the  vehicle  to  make  some  abrupt  and  unexpected  turns.  If 
either  of  the  motors  gets  short-circuited,  the  exact  converse  talces 
place.  If  the  accident  occurs  on  a  series  notch  the  unimpaired 
motor  continues  to  run,  and,  it  may  be  added,  at  nearly  double  its 
previous  speed.  If  it  occurs  on  a  parallel  notch  a  short  circuit  on 
one  motor  constitutes  a  short  circuit  on  the  other  also,  and  if  the 
short  circuit  is  sufRciently  severe  both  motors  will  stop,  even 
though  an  enormous  current  may  be  dravni  from  the  batteries." 


ir  AQd  brush  appiLTAtus.    Tlie  pJ 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-THREE. 

STORAGE  BATTERIES. 

Introduction.— Storage  batteries  are  generally  described  as 
being  devices  for  storing  electric  energy,  which  may  be  utilized 
subsequently  for  various  purposes.  The  term  accumulators  is 
sometimes  applied  from  the  fact  that  they  "accumulate"  electric 
energy  when  charged  from  an  outside  source.  Storage  batteries 
are  also  called  secondary  batteries  to  distinguish  them  from  bat- 
teries of  the  primary  type. 

Secondary  batteries  are  in  no  sense  generators  of  electricity  but  arc 
employed  to  accumulate  a  given  quantity  of  electric  energy,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  hours  required  to  discharge  it  at 

a  given  rate. 

The  General  Theory  of  Storage  Batteries.— The  general 
theory  upon  which  a  secondary  battery  operates  was  discovered  as 
early  as  1801,  when  Gautherot  discovered  that  if  two  plates  of 
platinum  or  silver,  immersed  in  a  suitable  electrolyte,  be  con- 
nected to  the  terminals  of  an  active  primary  cell  and  current  is 
allowed  to  flow  for  any  desired  period,  a  small  current  could  be 
obtained  on  an  outside  circuit  connecting  these  two  electrodes, 
as  soon  as  the  primary  battery-  had  been  disconnected.  The 
process  which  takes  place  in  this  case  is  briefly  as  follows : 

An  electrolyte,  consisting  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  permits 
ready  conduction  of  the  current  from  the  primary  battery,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  acid  in  certain  limits  the  smaller  being  the  resistance 

The  effect  of  the  current  passing  through  the  electrolyte  is  the  decom- 
position of  the  water,  which  is  mdicated  by  the  formation  of  bubbles 
upon  the  exposed  surfaces  of  both  electrode  sheets,  these  hubbies  being 
formed  by  oxygen  gas  on  the  plate  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
primary  battery  and  hydrc^en  on  the  plate  connected  to  the  n^ative  pole 
of  the  battery. 

Because,  however,  the  oxygen  is  unable  to  attack  either  platinum  or 
silver  under  such  conditions,  the  capacity  of  such  a  device  to  act  as  an 
electrical  accumulator  is  practically  limited  to  the  point  at  which  both 
plates  are  covered  with  bubbles.  After  this  point  the  gases  will  begin 
to  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

S75 
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In  this  simple  apparatus,  as  in  the  storage  cells  manufactured  at  the 
present  day,  the  prime  condition  to  operation,  is  that  the  resistance  of  the 
electrolyte  should  be  as  low  as  possible  in  order  that  the  current  may 
pass  freely  and  with  full  effect  between  the  electrodes.  If  the  resistance 
of  the  electrolyte  be  too  small,  the  current  intensity  will  cause  the  water 

boil  rather  than  to  occasion  the  electrolytic  effects  noted  above. 

As  soon  as  the  current  from  the  primary  cell  is  discontinued,  and  the 
two  electrode  plates  from  the  secondary  cell  are  joined  by  an  outside  wire, 
a  small  current  will  be  caused  to  flow  upon  that  oulside  circuit  by  the 
recomposilion  of  the  acid  and  water  solution.  The  process  is  in  a  very 
definite  sense  a  reversal  of  that  by  which  the  current  is  generated  in  a 
primary  celL 
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(  a  Type  of  Storage  Cell  constructed  by 


roper  chemical  b 


metallic  lead   for 


Hydrogen  collected  upon  the  negative  plate,  which  was  the  cathode,  so 
long  as  the  primary  battery  vva^  in  circuit,  is  given  off  to  the  liquid  im- 
mediately surrouiidmg  it.  uniting  with  its  particles  of  oxygen  and  causing 
the  hydrogen,  in  combination  with  Ihem,  to  unite  with  the  particles  of 
oxygen  next  adjacent,  continuing  the  process  until  the  opposite  positive 
plate  is  reached,  when  the  oxygen  collected  there  is  finally  combined  with 
the  surplus  lij'drogen,  going  to  it  from  the  surrounding  solution. 

This  chemical  process  causes  the  current  to  emerge  from  the  positive 
plalc,  which  was  the  ano<le,  so  long  as  the  primary  battery  was  in  circuit 
The  current  thus  produced  wiil  continue  until  the  recomposition  of  the 
gases  is  complete ;  then  ceasing  because  these  gases,  as  before  Stated,  do 
not  combine  with  the  metal  of  the  electrodes. 

Plate  Material. — The  material  from  which  storage  battery 
plates  are  made  depends  largely  upon  tlie  use  to  which  they  are 
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to  be  adapted.  Batteries  are  now  being  manufactured  with  plates 
made  of  iron  and  nickel,  lead  and  zinc,  and  lead  and  lead,  the 
latter  being  used  almost  exclusively. 

In  batteries  of  this  class  the  negative  plates  are  made  of  sponge  lead, 
which  has  a  light  gra^  color  and  is  very  soft  The  positive  plates  are 
of  peroxide  of  lead,  being  dull  chocolate  in  color  and  hard  in  texture. 


Fm.  428.— "Unformed"  Plate  ot  One  Pattern  of  "Gouia"  Btora^  Cell.  TD* 
particular  plate  shown  baa  total  outside  dimension h  oI  6xfi  Inches. 
The  clear  outline  oF  the  srooves  Indicates  absence  ot  oxides,  due  to 
action  ol  "lormlnK"  aolutlons,  or  charBing  current. 

Types  of   Storage   Batteries. — In  general  storage  batteries 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 

1.  The  Plante ; 

2.  The  Faure. 

The  difference  is  principally  in  the  method  of  constructing  the 
plates. 

In  the  Plante  type,  the  lead  Is  chemically  attacked  and  finally 
converted  into  lead  peroxide,  probably  after  it  has  gone  through 
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several  intermediate  changes.  The  plates  are  all  formed  as 
positive  plates  first  and  then  all  that  are  intended  for  negatives 
are  reversed,  the  peroxide  being  changed  into  sponge  lead. 

In  order  to  make  this  type  of  plate  more  efficient,  and  its  formation 
more  rapid,  tlie  surfaces  are  finely  subdivided,  the  following  methods  beine 
those  mosi  common :  scoring,  grooving,  laminating,  casting,  pressing  ana 
by  the  use  of  a  lead  wool. 


Fio.  427.— One  Cell  of  the  "Gould"  Starr^e  Battery  tor  Electric  Vehicle  Use. 
According  to  the  data  given  by  the  manulacturera,  thia  ceM,  containlnK 
four  negatives  and  three  positive  plates,  tiaa  a  normal  charging  rate  of 
2T  amperea;  a  distance  rate  ot  221^  amperes  [or  4  hours;  a  capacity  of 
St  ampere-hours  at  3  hours'  discharge,  and  ot  90  ampere-hours  at  4 
hours'  discharge.  The  plates  are  each  6?ix7M  inches,  and  the  total  dl- 
mensions  of  the  cell,  enclosed  in  its  rubber  Jar.  are  2>i!c6^zll  Inches. 
Forty  such  cells  are  generally  used  (or  an  average  light  vehicle  battery. 

The  Faure  or  pasted  type  is  one  which  is  formed  by  attaching 
the  active  material  by  some  mechanical  means  to  the  grid  proper. 
The  active  material  first  used  for  this  purpose  was  red  lead,  which 
was  reduced  in  a  short  time  to  lead  peroxide  when  connected  as 
the  positive  or  anode,  or  to  spongy  metallic  lead  when  connected 
as  the  cathode  or  negative,  thus  forming  plates  of  the  same 
chemical  compound  as  in  the  Plante  type. 
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The  materials  used  at  the  present  time  by  the  manufacturers 
for  making  this  paste  are  very  largely  a  secret  with  them,  but  in 
general  they  consist  of  pulverized  lead  or  lead  ox.de  mixed  with 
some  liquid  to  make  a  paste. 

The  Faure  plates  are  usually  lighter  and  of  higher  capacity  than  the 
Plante,  but  have  a  tendency  to  shed  the  maierial  from  the  grid,  thus 
making  the  battery  useless. 


Pic,  428.— a  Typical  Storage  Cell  Enclosed  In  a  GlasB  Jar.  This  ceU  repre- 
sents one  of  the  best-known  makes  of  the  Plants  genua.  With  Ave 
plates,  as  shown,  such  a  cell  has  a  capacity  ot  80  ampere-hours,  at  8 
hours'  discharge;  ot  TO  ampere-hours,  at  5  hours'  discharge;  of  60  am- 
pere-hours, at  3  hours'  dlBcharge.  with  a  discharge  rate  ot  10  amperes  ' 
In  S  hours;  of  H  amperes  In  6  hours,  and  ot  20  amperes  In  3  hours.  The 
total  outside  dimensions  of  this  cell  are  6<^xSy,xliii  Inches;  dimensions 
of  each  plate's  active  surface.  7W7M  Inches. 

Many  ways  have  been  tried  for  mechanically  holding  the  active  material 
to  the  grid,  the  general  method  being  by  a  special  design  in  the  shape  of 
the  grid.  Some  of  these  designs  are  solid  perforated  sheets  or  lattice 
work ;  corrugated  and  solid  recess  plates  not  perforated ;  ribbed  plates 
wilh  projecting  portions;  grid  cast  around  active  material;  lead  envelopes; 
triangular  troughs  as  horizontal  ribs. 
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Points  on  Carf  and  Operation. — On  the  manner  of  operating 
and  maintaining  storage  batteries  for  use  in  electric  vehicles  and 
for  other  purposes,  there  are  a  number  of  points  to  be  considered. 

However,  since  full  directions  are  always  furnished  by  manu- 
facturers with  each  set  of  cells,  it  is  necessary  to  give  only  the 
merest  outlines  here. 

The  electrolyte  usually  consists  of  i  part  of  chemically  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  several  parts  of  water.  The  propor- 
tion of  water  differs  with  the  several  types  of  ce!l  from  three  parts  to 
eight   parts,   as    specified    in   the   directions   accompanying   the   cells. 


making  the  mixture  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  hydrometer  to  test  the 
specific  gravity  of  both  the  acid  and  the  solution.  The  most  suitable  acid 
should  show  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.760,  or  66°  Baume. 

The  mixture  should  be  made  by  pouring  the  acid  slowly  into 
the  water,  never  the  reverse.  As  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated, 
if  is  very  dangerous  to  pour  the  water  into  the  acid;  the  latter  is 
corrosive  and  will  paiitfully  burn  the  flesh. 

Distilled  or  rain  water  should  be  used  in  preparing  the  electrolyte.  When 
made,  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  cool  for  several  hours  or  until' 
its  temperature  is  approximately  that  of  the  atmosphere  (60°  being  the 
average).  At  this  point  it  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1,200 
or  2S  Baume,  If  the  hydrometer  show  a  higher  reading,  water  may 
be  added  until  the  correct  reading  is  obtained ;  if  a  lower  reading,  dilute 
acid  may  be  added  with  similar  intent. 

The  electrolyte  should  never  be  mixed  in  jars  containing  the  battery 
plates,  but  preferably  in  slone  crocks,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Furthermore,  it  should  never  be  placed  in  the  cell  until  perfectly  cool. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  placing  the  electrolyte  in  the  cell,  the  charging 
current  should  be  applied. 

Connections  for  Charging. — In  charging  a  storage  battery,  it 
is  of  prime  importance  that  the  connections  with  the  generator  be 
properly  arranged.  This  means  that  the  positive  pole  of  the  gen- 
erator should  be  invariably  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
secondary  battery — which  is  to  say,  the  pole  which  is  positive  in 
action  when  the  current  is  emerging  from  the  secondary  battery, 
or  the  pole  that  is  connected  to  the  positive  plates. 

An  error  m  makmg  the  connections  will  result  in  entire  de- 
rangement of  the  battery  and  its  ultimate  destruction. 

In  chargmg  a  storige  battery  for  the  first  time  it  is  essential  that  the 
lurrLnt  should  be  allowed  to  enter  at  the  positive  pole  at  about  one-half 
the  usual  charging  rate  prescribed ;  but  after  making  sure  that  all  neces- 
sary conditions  ha\e  bten  fulfilled,  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  rate  to  that 
prescribed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  particular  battery. 
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Portable  Instruments  used  with  Batteries. — The  following 

outfit  should  be  obtained  for  use  in  charging  batteries: 

1.  Hydrometer  Syringe  (specific  gravity  tester)  ; 

2.  Acid  testing  set  (can  be  used  instead  of  syringe)  ; 

3.  Low  reading  voltmeter  and  suitable  prods; 

4.  Thermometer. 

Period  of  Charging  a  New  Battery. — ^With  several  of  the 

best  known  makes  of  the  storage  battery  the  prescribed  period 
for  the  first  charge  varies  between  twenty  and  thirty  hours.  The 
manufacturers  of  a  well  known  cell  of  the  Plante  genus  prescribe 
for  the  first  charge,  half  rate  for  four  hours,  after  which  the  cur- 
rent may  be  increased  to  the  normal  power  and  continued  for 
twenty  hours  successively. 

The  strength  of  current  to  be  use{l  in  charging  a  cell  should 
be  in  proportion  to  its  own  ampere  hour  capacity. 

Thus,  as  given  by  several  manufacturers  and  o (her  authorities,  the  nor- 
mal charging  rate  for  a  cell  of  400  ampere  hours  should  be  fifty  amperes; 
or  one-eighth  of  its  ampere  hour  rating  in  amperes  of  charging  current. 

Before  closing  the  charging  circuit  it  is  essential  that  the  voltage  of  the 
generator  should  be  at  least  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  the  normal  voltage 
of  the  battery  when  charged.  The  fact  that  a  storage  cell  is  fully  charged 
is  evident  by  the  apparent  boiling  of  the  electrolyte  and  a  free  giving- 
off  of  gas.  It  may  also  be  determined  l>y  the  voltmtter,  which  will  show 
whether  the  normal  pressure  has  been  attained.  At  the  first  charge  of 
the  battery  the  voltage  should  be  allowed  to  rise  somewhat  above  the 
point  of  normal  pressure,  but  thereafter  should  be  discontinued  at  a  speci- 
fied point 

At  the  first  charging  of  a  cell,  when  the  pressure  has  reached  the  re- 
quired limit,  the  cell  should  be  discharged  until  the  voltage  has  fallen  to 
about  two-thirds  normal  pressure,  when  the  cell  should  again  be  recharged 
to  the  normal  voltage  (2.5  or  2,6  volts). 

Care  should  be  taken  in  charging  a  battery  not  to  have  a  naked 

flame  anywhere  in  its  vicinity. 

To  either  discharge  or  charge  a  battery  at  loo  rapid  a  rate  involves  the 
generation  of  heat.  Thus,  while  this  is  not  liable  to  result  in  flame  under 
usual  conditions,  the  battery  may  take  fire,  it  it  be  improperly  connected 
or  improperly  used. 

Changed    Specific    Gravity    of    the    Electrolyte. — Another 

effect  resulting  from  the  fir.'^t  ciiarging  of  a  storage  cell  is  a 
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change  in  the/specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte.  According  to  the 
figures  alreai/y  given,  this  should  be  about  1,200,  when  the  solu- 
tion is  first  ■ -oured  into  the  cells. 

At  the  eoi/pletion  of  the  first  charge,  it  should,  on  the  same  scale,  be 
about  1,225/  If  it  be  higher  than  this,  water  should  be  added  to  the 
solution  uiyil  the  proper  figure  is  reached ;  if  it  be  lower,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  shoul/i  be  added  until  the  hydrometer  registers   1,225. 

In  charging  a  storage  cell,  particularly  for  the  first  time,  it  is  desirable 
lo  rememlier  that  a  weaker  current  than  that  specified  may  be  used  with 
the  same  result,  provided  Ihe  prescribed  duration  of  the  process  be 
proportionally  lengthened.  The  battery  may  also  be  charged  beyond  (he 
prescribed  voltage,  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  overcharge  effecting  no  injury 
occasionally ;  although,  if  frequently  repeated,  it  seriously  shortens  the 
life  of  the  battery. 


Another  point  of  importa.  ce  touches  the  question  of  maintaining  the 
charge  of  the  battery.  Even  if  the  use  be  only  slight  in  proportion  to 
the  output  capacity,  the  balte  y  should  be  charged  at  least  once  in  two 
weeks,  in  order  to  maintain  it  at  the  point  of  highest  efficiency.  About 
as  often,  a  battery  should  be  charged  at  slowest  rate,  the  charging  cur- 
rent being  adjusted  to  complete  he  charge  only  in  twenty  or  thirty  hours. 
Tn  charging  a  storage  batti  7.  it  is  essential  to  remember  the 
fact  that  the  noniial  charging  ite  is  in  proportion  to  the  voltage 
of  the  battcrv  itself. 
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Thus,  a  lOO-ampere-hour  battery,  charged  from  a  no  valt  circuit,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  amperes  per  hour,  would  require  ten  hours  Vio  charge,  and 
would  consume  in  that  time  an  amount  of  electrical  enetvy  refiresented 
by  (he  product  of  iro  (voltage)  by  lo  (amperes)  which  wcsQld  give  i 
watts. 


anH*.    1 


Old  Electrolyte. — The  electrolyte  may  be  saved  and\  wd  when 
reassembling  the  battery,  provided  great  care  be  exerc.\M  when 
pouring  it  out  of  the  jar,  so  as  not  to  draw  off  with  it  any  of  the 
sediment.  It  should  be  stored  in  convenient  receptacles,  prefer- 
ably carboys,  which  have  been  thoroughly  washed  and  never  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

The  electrolyte  saved  in  this  manner  will  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
reftll  the  battery,  and  as  some  new  electrolyte  will  be  required,  in  general 
it  is  recommended  (hat  the  old  supply  be  thrown  away  and  all  new  elec- 
trolyte  (,1,200  specific  gravity)   be  used  when  reassembling. 

Charge  Indications. — The  state  of  the  charge  is  not  only  in- 
dicated by  the  density  of  the  electrolyte  and  the  voltage  of  the 
cell,  but  also  by  the  color  of  the  plates,  which  is  considered  by 
many  authorities  as  one  of  the  best  tests  for  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  a  battery. 

In  the  case  of  formed  plates,  and  before  the  first  charging,  the  positives 
are  of  a  dark  brown  color  with  whitish  or  reddish  gray  spots  and  the 
negatives  are  of  a  yellowish  gray.  The  whitish  or  reddish  ^ray  spots  on 
the  positive  plates  are  small  particles  of  lead  sulphate  whiclw-havc  not 
been  reduced  to  lead  peroxide  during  the  process  of  forminft-^ind  repre- 
sent imperfect  sutphatation. 

As  a  general  rule  the  first  charging  should  he  ca.ried  on  until  these 
spots  completely  disappear.  After  this  the  positive  plates  should  be  of  a 
dark  red  or  chocolate  color  at  the  end  of  a  discharge  and  of  a  wet  state 
or  nearly  black  color  when  fully  charged.  A.  very  small  discbarge  is 
sufficient,  however,  to  change  them  from  black  to  the  dark  red  or  chocolate 

If  the  battery  has  been  discharged  to  a  pijtential  lower  than  1.8  ml^ 
the  while  sulphate  deposits  will  reappear  turni:ig  the  dark  r«l  coloc 
grayish  tint  in  patches  or  all  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  OT  "    "^^  ' 
of  scales  of  a  Venetian  red  color. 

The  formation  of  these  scales  di'rii 
the  maximum  charging  current  is  to 
duced  until  the  scales  or  white  dey  isi* 
which  the  current  can  be  int 
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During  charging,  the  yellowish  gray  color  of  (he  negatives  changes  to 
a  pale  slate  color  which  grows  slightly  darker  at  (he  completion  of  the 
charge.  The  color  of  the  negatives  always  remains,  however,  much 
lighter  than  that  of  the  positives. 

The  Capacity  of  Storage  Batteries. — The  discharge  capacity 
of  a  storage  battery  is  stated  in  ampere-hours,  and  unless  other- 
wise specified,  refers  to  its  output  of  current  at  the  8-hour  rate. 
Most  manufacturers  of  automobile  batteries  specify  only  the 
amperage  of  the  discharge  at  3  and  4  hours. 

As  there  is  no  sure  way  for  the  automobilist  to  estimate  the 
discharge  capacity  of  his  battery,  he  is  obliged  to  base  such  calcu- 
lations as  he  makes  on  the  figures  furnished  by  the  manufacturers. 
With  the  help  of  his  indicating  instruments — the  voltmeter  and 
ammeter. 

It  is  customary  to  state  the  normal  capacity  of  a  cell  in  ampere-hours, 
based  upon  the  current  which  it  will  discharge  at  a  constant  rate  for  eight 

Thus  a  cell  which  will  dischat^e  at  10  amperes  for  8  hours  witkoul  the 
voltage  fatting  below  1.75  per  cell  is  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  80  ampere- 
hours.  It  does  not  follow  that  80  amperes  would  be  secured  if  the  cell 
were  discharged  in  i  hour.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  40  amperes 
would  be  the  result  with  this  rapid  discharge. 

Tke  ampere-hour  capacity  decreases  with  the  increase  in  current 
output.  An  80  ampere-hour  cell,  capable  of  delivering  10  amperes  for 
8  hours,  would,  when  discharged  at  14  amperes,  have  a  capacity  of  70 
ampere-hours;  when  discharged  at  20,  its  capacity  would  be  60;  and  when 
discharged  at  40,  its  capacity  will  have  decreased  from  80  to  40  ampere- 

Generally  speaking,  the  voltage  during  discharge  is  an  indication  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity  remaining  within  the  cell. 

Apart  from  any  considerations  of  efficiency,  the  driver  of  an 
electric  carriage  should  carefully  bear  in  mind  the  figures  supplied 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  type  of  battery  he  uses,  in  order  to 
^  judge: 

How  long  the  present  charge  will  last; 

Whether   he   is   exi-i:eding   the   normal   rate   of  discharge,   and   thus 
"    "*       to  the  unnocessary  waste  of  his  battery  and  incurring  other 
may  involve  unnecessary  expense. 

-■*-  the  i-hour  dischai^e  rate  is  four  times  that  of  the 
ge,  and  considerations  of  economy  and  prudence 
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Thus,  a  loo-ampere-hour  battery,  charged  from  a  no  v<ilt  circuit,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  amperes  per  hour,  would  require  ten  hours  ViO  charge,  and 
would  consume  in  that  time  an  amount  of  electrical  enerlp'  represented 
by  the  product  of  no  (voltage)  by  lo  (amperes)  which  w<3iild  give  i 


Old  Electrolyte. — The  electrolyte  may  be  saved  and\  ied  when 
reassembling  the  battery,  provided  great  care  be  exerc\M  when 

pouring  it  out  of  the  jar,  so  as  not  to  draw  off  with  it  any  of  the 
sediment.  It  should  be  stored  in  convenient  receptacles,  prefer- 
ably carboys,  which  have  been  thoroughly  washed  and  never  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

The  electrolyte  saved  in  this  manner  will  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
refill  the  battery,  and  as  some  new  electrolyte  will  be  required,  in  general 
it  is  recommended  that  the  old  supply  be  thrown  away  and  all  new  elec- 
trolyte (1,200  specific  gravity)  be  used  when  reassembling. 

Charge  Indications. — The  state  of  the  charge  is  not  only  in- 
dicated by  the  density  of  the  electrolyte  and  the  voltage  of  the 
cell,  but  also  by  the  color  of  the  plates,  which  is  considered  by 
many  authorities  as  one  of  the  best  tests  for  ascertaining  the 

condition  of  a  battery. 

Id  the  case  of  formed  plates,  and  before  the  first  ehai^ifKi  the  positives 
are  of  a  dark  brown  color  with  whitish  or  reddish  gray  spots  and  the 
negatives  are  of  a  yellowish  gray.  The  whitish  or  reddish  gray  spots  on 
the  positive  plates  are  small  particles  of  lead  sulphate  whiclv-havc  not 
been  reduced  to  lead  peroxide  during  the  process  of  forminft-^d  repre- 
sent imperfect  suiphatation,  ^ 

As  a  general  rule  the  first  chaining  should  be  ca.ried  on  until  these 
spots  completely  disappear.  After  this  the  positive  plates  should  be  of  a 
dark  red  or  chocolate  color  at  the  end  of  a  disehr.rge  and  of  a  wet  state 
or  nearly  black  color  when  fully  charged.  A.  very  small  discharge  is 
sufiicient,  however,  to  change  them  from  black  tc  the  dark  red  or  chocolate 
color. 

If  the  battery  has  been  discharged  to  a  prjtential  lower  than  1.8  volts, 
the  white  sulphate  deposits  will  reappear  turning  the  dark  red  color  to  a 
grayish  tint  in  patches  or  all  over  the  surfa  :e  of  the  plate,  or  in  the  form 
of  scales  of  a  Venetian  red  color. 


The  formation  of  these  scales  during  charging  indicates  that 
the  maximum  charging  current  i?  too  large  and  should  be  re- 
duced until  the  scales  or  white  dej  isits  fall  off  or  disappear,  after 
which  the  current  can  be  increas    1  again. 
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During  charging,  (he  yellowish  gray  color  of  the  negatives  changes  to 
a  pale  slate  color  which  grows  slightly  darker  at  the  completion  of  the 
charge.  The  color  of  llie  negatives  always  remains,  however,  mudi 
lighter  than  that  of  the  positives. 

The  Capacity  of  Storage  Batteries. — The  discharge  capacity 
of  a  storage  battery  is  stated  in  ampere-hours,  and  unless  other- 
wise specified,  refers  to  its  output  of  current  at  the  8-hour  rate. 
Most  manufacturers  of  automobile  batteries  specify  only  the 
amperage  of  the  discharge  at  3  and  4  hours. 

As  there  is  no  sure  way  for  the  automobilist  to  estimate  the 
discharge  capacity  of  his  battery,  he  is  obhged  to  base  such  calcu- 
lations as  he  makes  on  the  figures  furnished  by  the  manufacturers. 
With  the  help  of  his  indicating  instruments — ^the  voltmeter  and 
ammeter. 

It  is  customary  to  state  (he  normal  capacity  of  a  cell  in  ampere-hours, 
based  upon  the  current  which  it  will  discharge  at  a  constant  rate  for  eight 

Thus  a  cell  which  will  discharge  at  10  amperes  for  8  hours  without  the 
■voltage  falling  below  1,75  per  cell  is  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  80  ampere- 
hours.  It  does  not  follow  that  80  amperes  would  be  secured  if  the  cell 
were  discharged  in  i  hour.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  40  amperes 
would  be  the  result  with  this  rapid  discharge. 

The  ampere-hour  capacity  decreases  with  the  increase  in  current 
output.  An  80  ampere-hour  cell,  capable  of  delivering  10  amperes  for 
8  hours,  would,  when  discharged  at  14  amperes,  have  a  capacity  of  70 
ampere-hours;  when  discharged  at  20,  its  capacity  would  be  60;  and  when 
discharged  at  40,  its  capacity  will  have  decreased  from  80  to  40  ampere- 

]  indication  of  the 

Apart  from  any  considerations  of  efficiency,  the  driver  of  an 
electric  carriage  should  carefully  bear  in  mind  the  figures  supplied 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  type  of  battery  he  uses,  in  order  to 
judge : 

1.  How  long  the  present  charge  will  last; 

2.  Whether  he  is  exceeding  the  normal  rate  of  discharge,  and  thus 
contributing  to  the  unnecessary  waste  of  his  battery  and  incurring  other 
dangers  that  may  involve  unnecessary  expense. 

.\s  a  (jcneral  rule  (he  i-hoiir  discharge  rate  is  four  times  that  of  the 
normal,  or  8-hour  discharge,  and  considerations  of  economy  and  prudence 
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suggest  that  it  should  never  be  exceeded,  if,  indeed,  it  is  ever  employed. 
The  3-hour  discharge,  which  is  normally  twice  that  of  the  8-hour,  is 
usually  the  highest  that  is  prudent  while  the  4-hDur  discharge  is  the  one 
most  often  employed  for  average  high-speed  riding;  batteries  give  only 
ihe  3  and  4-hour  discharge  rates  in  specifying  the  capacity  of  their  pro- 
High  Charging  Rates. — Occasionally  it  is  desirable  to  charge 
a  battery  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  save  time,  as  when 
belated  and  far  from  home  with  an  electric  vehicle  that  has  aJmost 
reached  its  limit. 


PI0.4S3.— Elwell- 

Batteries.     This   machli 


In  charging  a  battery  at  a  high  rate,  the  danger  to  be  avoided 
is  the  tendency  of  the  cells  to  heat. 

A  battery  should  never  be  charged  at  a  high  rate  unless  it  be 
completely  exhausted,  since  it  is  a  fact  that  the  rate  of  charge 
that  it  will  absorb  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  energy  al- 
ready absorbed. 
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Battery 'Char  sing  Apparatus. — A  storage  battery  may  be 
charged  from  direct  current  mains  having  the  proper  voltage  if, 
as  is  not  ahvays  possible,  such  a  circuit  be  available.  Since,  how- 
ever, a  current  of  as  great  uniformity  as  possible  is  required,  and 
existing  conditions  must  be  met  in  each  separate  case,  it  is  the 


arglng   Set    for   Tlae 

if  15   amperes   at   65   1 
n  charging  a.  30-cell  t 


on  a  Slngle- 
Cydea).  This 
In    charBlnB  a. 


rule  to  use  a  motor-generator  set  with  a  regulating  switchboard. 
Such  an  apparatus  consists  of  a  direct  current  dynamo,  driven 
direct  from  the  shaft  of  a  motor,  which,  in  turn,  is  energized  by 
current  from  the  line  circuit- 
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With  a  direct  current  on  the  line,  a  direct-current  motor  may  be  tised; 
but  with  an  alternating  current  an  induction  motor  is  required.  The 
speed  of  the  motor  is  governed  by  a  rheostat,  and  the  output  of  tfaft 
dynamo  is  thus  regulated  as  desired. 

Method  of  Operating;. — An  idea  of  the  procedure  involved  in 
the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
items  furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Company's  outfits : 

I.  Pull  down  the  tripping  handle  of  the  circuit  breaker  and  close  the 
two  outside  poles  which  connect  the  motor  circuit.  The  tripping  shaft  is 
then  automatically  locked  so  that  the  breaker  will  not  be  open.  Then  push 
the  core  of  the  low  voltage  coil  (right-hand  coil)  up  as  far  as  it  will  go. 


Ids  &  Batterj  from  Direct  Current  A 


r  Circoll  ConnectloiiB  for  OtkMXf- 


e  about  the  dosired  charging  voltage. 
ind  attach  to  panel  by  means  of  plug 


2.  Start  the  motor, 

3.  Regulate  the  generator  ti 

4.  Connect  cable  to  automobile  i 

5.  Raise  the  core  of  the  underload  coil  (left-hand  coil)  up  a9  high  as 
it  will  go,  and  while  holding  in  this  position  close  the  other  two  poles 
of  the  circuit  breaker.  The  closing  of  these  two  poles  releases  the  lock 
on  the  tripping  shaft  so  that  the  breaker  will  then  operate  on  either  un- 
derload or  low  voltage. 

6.  Regulate  generator  voltage  luuil  ammeter  indicates  the  nonnal 
ampere  charging  rate  of  the  storage  battery. 
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Charging  Through  the  Night. — If,  after  a  late  evening  run, 
the  vehicle  will  be  wanted  early  the  next  morning,  the  battery 
may  be  charged  during  the  night  without  an  attendant  being 
present;  but  in  doing  this  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ex- 
cessively overcharge. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  of  current  required  should 
be  made  and  the  rate  of  charge  based  on  this  estimate. 

If,  say,  72  ampere  hours  be  required  to  recharge,  and  the  time  available 
is  nine  hours,  the  average  rate  of  charge  must  be  8  amperes. 


in,  for  usa   in   case   a   throe-phase   circuit   is 


If  charging  from  a  iio-volt  circuit,  the  rate  at  the  start  should  be  about 
10  amperes;  if  from  a  500-volt  circuit,  about  9  amperes;  as,  in  chargii^ 
from  a  source  with  constant  voltage,  such  as  a  lighting  or  trolley  circuit, 
the  rate  into  the  battery  will  fall  as  the  charge  progresses.  This  also 
applies  if  the  charging  be  done,  without  attendance,  from  a  mercury  arc 
rectifier. 


Charging  Batteries  Out  of  Vehicles. — When  a  battery  is 
being  overhaided  or  is  out  for  cleaning,  it  may  be  more  conven- 
ient or  suitable  to  charge  it  while  out  of  the  vehicle. 
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In  such  a  case  the  cells  must  be  connected  together  in  series  and  to  the 
charging  source  in  relatively  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  in  the 
vehicle;  that  is,  the  positive  (-|-)  terminal  of  one  group  of  cells  must 
be  connected  to  the  negative  ( — )  terminal  of  the  next  group,  and  the  two 
free  terminals,  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  must  be  connected 
respectively  to  the  positive  and  negative  terniinals  of  the  charpng  cir- 
cuit, but  not  until  all  of  the  groups  ha\'e  been  connetced  in  senes. 

Great  care  must  always  be  taken  to  have  the  polarities  correct 
and  the  wire  or  cable  for  the  connections  of  ainple  size  to  carrj', 
without  heating,  the  heaviest  current  used  in  charging.  The  size 
used  in  the  vehicle  will  be  proper. 

The  operation  of  charging  is  then  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  Ihe  battery  were  in  the  vehicle. 

Short  Circuiting. — ^A  form  of  derangement  that  may  occa- 
sionally affect  tlie  vehicle  batteries  is  short  circuiting.  It  may 
be  caused  by  some  of  the  active  material — if  the  cell  be  of  the 
pasted  variety — scaling  off  and  dropping  between  the  plates,  or 
by  an  over  collection  of  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 

Should  tile  operator  suspect  trouble  with  his  battery  he  may  discover 
a  short  circuited  cell  by  the  marked  difference  in  color  of  the  plates  or 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte,  as  compared  with  the  other  cells. 
No  particular  damage  will  he  caused,  if  the  trouble  be  discovered  and  re- 
moved  before  these   symptoms  become  loo  marked. 

If  a  foreign  substaoce  has  become  lodged  between  the  plates,  it  may  be 
removed  by  a  wood  or  glass  instrument. 

If  some  of  the  active  material  has  scaled  off,  it  may  be  forced  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  jar.  If  excessive  sediment  be  found,  the  jar  and  plates 
should  be  washed  carefully,  and  reassembled. 

A  cell  that  has  been  short  circuited  may  be  disconnected  from 
the  battery  and  charged  and  discharged  several  times  separately) 
which  may  remedy  the  trouble. 

Batteries  Used  but  Occasionally. — Tf  a  battery  is  not  to  be 
used  for  several  days,  it  should  first  be  fully  charged  before  stand- 
ing; if  it  continue  idle,  a  freshening  charge  should  be  given 
every  two  weeks,  continuing  the  charging  when  the  cells  begin 

to  gas  freely. 

In  standing  idle  for  some  time,  a  battery  loses  part  of  its  charge,  due 
to  local  losses  in  the  cells,  which  the  fri-shening  charges  may  not  entirely 
'>vcrconic ;  so  that  several  discliarges  may  be  required  to  regain  full 
capacity. 
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Lack  of  Capacity. — Should  there  be  a  decrease  in  the  speed  or 
mileage  of  a  vehicle,  the  fallingf  off  may  be  due  to  trouble  in  the 
running  gear,  in  the  motors,  in  the  connections  or  in  the  battery. 

If  the  current  consumption,  as  shown  by  the  meter,  be  greater  than 
normal,  the  vehicle  is  running  "hard,"  and  it  should  be  overhauled.  If, 
however,  the  current  consumption  be  normal,  there  may  be  poor  connec- 
tions or  trouble  in  th-  battery. 

Falling  off  in  the  capacity  of  (he  battery  can  always  be  traced  to  some 
cause,  and  when  it  gives  indications  that  something  is  wrong,  take  it  out 
of  the  vehicle  and  look  for  the  trouble. 

There  may  be  a  dry  cell,  due  to  a  leaking  jar;  some  or  all  of  the  cells 
may  be  in  a  state  of  incomplete  charge,  due  to  the  battery  having  been 
run  too  low  and  not  sufficiently  charged;  or  the  plates  may  be  short  cir- 
cuited, either  by  the  sediment  (deposit  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar)  getting 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  plates  or  by  something  that  has  fallen  into  the  cell. 

Short  circuits  in  a  cell  are  indicated  by  short  capacity,  low  voltage  and 
low  specific  gravity,  excessive  heating  and  evaporation  of  the  electrolyte. 

If  the  trouble  cannot  be  located  by  the  eye,  connect  the  battery  in  series, 
and  discharge  it  at  the  normal  rate,  through  suitable  resistance.  If  a 
suitable  rheostat  be  not  available  a  water  resistance  may  be  used. 

This  consists  of  a  receptacle  (which  must  not  be  of  metal)  filled  with 
very  weak  acid  solution  or  salt  water  in  which  are  suspended  two  metal 
plates,  which  are  connected  by  wires  through  an  ammeter.  The  current 
may  be  regulated  by  altering  the  distance  between  the  plates  or  by  vary- 
ing the  strength  of  the  solution.  As  the  discharge  progresses,  the  voltage 
will  gradually  decrease  and  it  should  be  frequently  read  at  the  battery 
terminals ;  as  soon  as  it  shows  a  sudden  drop  the  voltage  of  each  cell 
should  be  read  with  a  low  reading  voltmeter. 

While  the  readings  are  being  taken,  the  discharge  rate  should  be  kept 
constant  and  the  discharge  continued  until  the  majority  of  the  cells  read 
1,70  volts;  those  reading  less  should  be  noted.  The  discharge  should  be 
followed  by  a  charge  until  the  cells  which  read  1.70  volts  are  up;  then 
the  low  cells  should  be  cut  out,  examined  and  the  trouble  remedied. 

If  the  electrolyte  be  low  in  specific  gravity,  assuming  (hat  there  are  no 
short  circuits,  due  to  sediment  or  other  cause,  it  is  evidence; 

1,  Of  sloppage  or  a  leaky  jar,  the  loss  having  been  replaced  with  water 

2.  Of  insufficient  charge,  overdischarge,  standing  in  a  discharged  con- 
dition or  a  combination  of  these  abuses ;  any  of  them  mean  that  there  is 
acid  in  combination  with  the  plates,  which  should  be  brought  out  into 
the  electrolyte  by  a  long  charge  at  quarter  the  normal  discharge  rate. 

The  low  cells  should  be  grouped  by  themselves  and  charged  as  a 
separate  battery,  care  being  taken  that  the  positive  strap  of  one  cell  is 
connected  to  the  negative  strap  of  the  adjoining  cell  and  that  the  charg- 
ing connections  are  properly  made.  If  there  be  not  sufficient  resistance  m 
the  charging  rheostat  to  cut  the  current  down  to  the  proper  point,  use 


While  a  cell  is  being  treated,  when  possible,  the  cover  should  be  re- 
moved (if  sealed,  the  compound  can  be  loosened  by  using  a  hot  putty 
knife). 
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Disconnecting  Cells. — The  best  method  of  disconnecting  cells 

assembled  with  pillar  straps,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  broken 
jars,  cleaning  or  taking  out  of  commission,  is  to  use  a  five-eighth 
inch  twist  drill,  in  a  carpenter's  brace,  boring  down  into  the  top 
of  the  pillar  about  one-quarter  inch;  then  pull  off  the  connector 
sleeve  from  the  pillar.  By  following  this  method,  all  parts  may  be 
used  again. 


Taking  Batteries  out  of  Commission. — Where  a  battery  is  to 

be  out  of  service  for  several  months,  and  it  is  not  convenient  to 
give  it  the  freshening  charge  every  two  weeks,  it  should  be  taken 
out  of  commission. 

To  do  this,  proceed  as  follows :  Charge  the  battery  in  the  usual  manner, 
until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  of  every  cell  in  the  battery 
has  stopped  rising  over  a  period  of  one  hour  (if  there  be  any  low  oellii, 
due  to  short  circuits  or  other  cause,  they  should  he  put  in  condition  be- 
fore the  charge  is  started,  so  tliat  they  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it). 
Disconnect  the  cells,  reniove  the  covers  (if  sealed,  loosen  compound  with 
a  hot  putty  knife),  remove  the  elements  from  the  jars,  place  on  their 
sides  with  the  plates  vertical,  slightly  spread  the  plates  apart  at  the  bot- 
tom, withdraw  the  separators  and  pull  the  positive  and  negative  groups 
apart.  Play  a  gentle  stream  of  water  on  them,  to  wash  off  the  electro- 
lyte, and  then  allow  them  to  drain  and  dry."  The  positives,  when  dry, 
are  ready  to  be  put  away.  If  the  negatives,  in  drying,  become  hot  enough 
to  steam,  they  should  he  again  rinsed  or  sprinkled  with  clean  water  and 
then  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly. 

When  dry,  completely  immerse  (he  negatives  in  electrolyte  (of  about 
1.275  specific  gravity),  and  allow  them  to  soak  for  three  or  four  hours. 
The  jars  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  After  rinsing  and  drying,  they 
are  ready  to  be  put  away.  The  rubber  separators  should  be  rinsed  in 
water.  Wood  separators,  after  having  been  in  service,  will  not  stand 
much  handling  and  had  better  be  thrown  away.  If  it  be  thought  worth 
while  to  keep  them,  they  must  be  kept  immersed  in  water  or  weak  electro- 
lyte, and  in  reassembling  the  electrolyte  must  be  put  into  the  cells  im- 
mediately, as  wet  wood  separators  must  not  stand  exposed  to  the  air  for 
an  unnecessary  moment,  especially  when  in  contact  with  plates. 

When  putting  the  haUery  into  commission,  it  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  were  new,  and  the  regular  instructions  for  as- 
sembling and  putting  into  commission  a  new  battery  followed. 

•  If  the  activo  material  in  the  negative  plotea  extend  beyon 
tthe  BupportiuK  frame),  i1  shoiiUl  be  nl  once  prp-wcd  ■-     '-  '-'-  -'- 

tiae  diatuncc  lietween  the  plates  and  then  put  the  groups  under  pres 
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Cleaning  Jars. — The  jars  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
fresh  water,  no  sediment  being  allowed  to  remain. 

Condensed  Rules  for  the  Proper  Care  of  Batteries. — The 

following  general  instructions  should  be  followed  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  batteries: 

1.  A  battery  must  always  be  charged  with  "direct"  current  and  in  the 
right  direction. 

2.  Be  careful  to  charge  at  the  proper  rates  and  to  give  the  right 
amount  of  charge;  do  not  undercharge  or  overcharge  to  an  excessive 
degree. 

3.  Do  not  bring  a  naked  Aame  near  the  battery  while  charging  or  wi-' 
mediately  afterwards. 

4.  Do  not  overdischarge. 

5.  Do  not  allow  the  battery  to  stand  completely  discharged. 

6.  Voltage  readings  should  be  taken  only  when  the  battery  is  chargiiw 
or  discharging ;  if  taken  when  the  battery  is  standing  idle  they  are  of 
little  or  no  value. 

7.  Do  not  allow  the  battery  temperature  to  exceed  110°  Fahr. 

8.  Keep  the  electrolyte  at  the  proper  height  above  the  top  of  the  plates 
and  at  the  proper  specific  gravity.  Use  only  pure  water  to  replace  evapora- 
tion.   In  preparing  the  electrolyte  never  pour  water  into  the  acid. 

g.  Keep  the  cells  free  from  dirt  atid  all  foreign  substances,  both  solid 
and  liquid. 

10.  Keep  the  baftery  and  all  connections  clean;  keep  all  bolted  connec- 
tions tight. 

11.  If  there  be  lack  of  capacity  in  a  battery,  due  to  low  cells,  do  not 
delay  in  locating  and  bringing  them  back  to  condition. 

12.  Do  not  allow  sediment  to  get  up  to  the  plates. 

Mercury  Arc  Rectifier. — This  is  a  device  for  obtaining  direct 
current  from  alternating  for  use  in  charging  storage  batteries. 
This  transformation  of  current  is  obtained  at  a  low  cost,  because 
the  regulation  is  obtained  from  the  alternating  side  of  the  rectifier, 
while  the  current  comes  from  the  direct  current  side. 

The  theory  is  as  follows :  In  an  exhausted  tube  having  one  or 
more  mercury  electrodes,  ionized  vapor  is  supplied  by  the  nega- 
tive electrode  or  cathode,  when  the  latter  is  in  a  state  of  "excita- 
tion." This  condition  of  excitation  can  be  kept  up  only  as  long 
as  there  is  current  flowing  towards  the  negative  electrode. 

If  the  direction  of  the  voltage  be  reversed,  so  that  the  formerly 
negative  electrode  is  now  positive,  the  current  ceases  to  flow,  since 
in  order  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  it  would  require  the 
formation  of  a  new  negative  electrode,  which  can  be  accomplished 
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only  by  special  means.  Therefore,  the  current  is  always  flowing 
towards  one  electrode,  the  cathode,  which  is  kept  excited  by  the 
current  itself.  Such  a  tube  would  cease  to  operate  on  alternating 
current  voltage  after  half  a  cycle  if  some  means  were  not  pro- 
vided to  maintain  a  flow  of  current  continuously  towards  the 
negative  electrode. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's recti6er  is  as  follows: 

There  are  two  graphite  electrodes  (anodes),  and  one  mercury  cathode. 

Each  anode  is  connected  to  a  separate  side  of  the  alternating  current 
supply  and  also  through  reactances  to  one  side  of  the  load. 

The  cathode  is  connected  to  the  Other  side  of  the  load.  As  the  current 
allernates  first  one  anode  and  then  the  other  becomes  positive  and  there 
is  a  continuous  flow  of  current  towards  the  cathode,  thence  through  the 
load  and  back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  supply  through  a  reactance. 

At  each  reversal  the  reactances  discharge,  thus  maintaining  the  arc 
until  the  voltage  reaches  the  value  required  to  maintain  the  current  against 
the  counter  electromotive  force  of  the  load,  and  also  reducing  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  direct  currenf.  In  this  way  a  true  continuous  current  is 
produced  with  very  small  loss  in  transformation. 

A  small  electrode,  connected  to  one  side  of  the  alternating  current 
circuit  is  used  for  starting  the  arc. 

A  slight  tilting  of  the  tube  makes  a  mercury  bridge  between  the  mer- 
cury cathode  and  the  small  electrode  and  draws  an  arc  as  soon  as  iht  tid>e 
returns  to  a  vertical  position. 
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METHODS     OF    CIRCUIT-CHANGING    IN    ELECTRICAL    MOTOR 
VEHICLES,    AND    THEIR    OPERATION. 

Varying  the  Speed   and    Power  Output  of  a  flotor. — The 

methods  employed  to  vary  the  speed  and  power  output  of  an 
electric  vehicle  motor  consist  briefly  in  such  variation  of  the 
electric  circuits  as  will  modify  the  pressure  of  the  batteries  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  operative  efficiency  of  the  motors  on  the 
other.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter  and  may  be  expressed  in 
a  few  words.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  two  general  methods 
of  connecting  up  both  electric  batteries  of  any  description  and 
electric  motors.  They  are  the  series-wiring  and  the  multiple- 
wiring,  or  parallel- wiring.  In  series-wiring,  various  cells  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  or  the  several  units  of  a  battery  of  dynamos, 
are  connected  in  Hne.  At  one  terminal  of  each  is  the  negative 
pole,  at  the  other  the  positive — each  unit  in  combination  having 
its  negative  pole  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  one  next 
following.  In  the  parallel  method  of  wiring  the  various  units 
are  each  separately  connected  at  their  positive  and  negative  poles 
to  two  lead  wires,  one  of  which  is  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery, 
the  other  the  negative. 

Effects  Obtained  by  Varying  the  Circuits. — Electric  motors, 
lights  and  other  electrically  effected  devices  are  similarly  con- 
nected in  circuits,  either  in  series  or  parallel.  Now,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  circuit  arrangements  on  this  plan,  one  general  principle 
may  be  laid  down,  which  is  that  a  connection  of  a  number  of 
electrical  generators  in  series  involves  an  increase  in  the  power 
pressure  of  the  battery,  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual 
voltages.  Connecting  a  number  of  generating  units  in  parallel 
or  multiple  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  pressure  only  equal  to 
the  voltage  of  one  of  the  units.  Thus,  if  four  generators  of  ro 
volts  each  be  connected  in  series,  the  pressure  is  equal  to  40 
volts.  If,  however,  they  be  connected  in  parallel  or  multiple, 
the  pressure  is  equivalent  to  but  10  volts,  the  effect  in  the  latter 
case  being  the  same  as  if  but  one  unit  were  in  circuit,  so  far  as 
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the  voltage  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  where  four  motors 
are  connected  in  series  the  efficient  pressure  of  the  circuit  is 
reduced  to  very  nearly  J  for  each  motor,  the  C.  E.  M.  F.,  gen- 
erated by  their  operation,  serving  to  cut  down  the  average  of 
efficiency ;  but  when  four  motors  are  connected  in  parallel,  which 
is  to  say,  bridged  between  the  limbs  of  the  circuit,  the  greatest 
available  pressure  ol  the  battery  is  able  to  act  upon  each  one 
ol  them. 


Arrangement  of  the   Batteries  and  Motor  Parts. — In    an 

electric  vehicle  the  storage  batteries  are  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  number  of  units,  the  circuit  wiring  being  so  arranged  that  by 
the  use  of  a  form  of  switch  known  as  a  controller  the  connec- 
tions may  be  varied  from  series  to  multiple,  or  the  reverse,  U 
desired.  The  same  arrangement  for  varying  the  circuit  con- 
nections is  used  for  the  field  windings,  and,  with  some  manufac- 
turers, for  the  brush  connections  also.  In  the  accompanyii^ 
first  diagram  of  the  connections  of  an  electric  vehicle  this  fact 
,is  indicated.    The  dotted  lines  on  each  figure  indicate  the  dr-. 
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cuits  that  are  cut  out,  or  open,  and  the  full  lines  those  that  are 
active,  or  closed.  In  fig;  440  showing  the  first  speed,  we  have 
the  two  units  of  the  battery,  B,  connected  in  multiple,  which 
means  that  the  voltage  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  The 
wire,  C,  connected  to  the  bridge  between  the  positive  poles  of 
the  battery,  leads  the  current  to  the  field  windings,  H  and  /, 
which,  in  this  figure,  are  connected  in  series-multiple,  which 
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O.    440. -Diagram    of  the   Circult-Changlni   ArranefineiitB  of  a  Typical  Hlectr 
Venlcle.    The  full  lines  In  these  plans  Indicate  lEe  closed,  or  active,  circuits; 


pica]  Bleetrlol 


gives  the  lowest  speed  and  power  efficiency  of  the  motors.  By 
the  wire,  D,  the  current  is  carried  to  the  brushes,  FF  and  GG, 
which,  according  to  this  scheme,  are  permanently  connected  in 
multiple,  the  return  path  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  batteiy  be- 
ing through  the  wire,  A. 
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In  the  second  fig^ure  of  the  diagram  the  circuit  is  varied  so  as 
to  connect  the  two  units  of  the  batteries,  so  as  to  give  its  highest 
pressure  efficiency.  But,  since  the  field  windings  of  the  motors 
are  also  connected  in  series,  or  in  series-parallel,  as  in  this  case, 
the  efficiency  in  speed  and  power  is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

In  the  third  figure  the  two  units  of  the  battery  are  connected 
in  series,  which,  as  in  the  former  case,  indicates  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  power  output;  but  the  field  windings  are  connected 
in  parallel,  which  means  that  the  C.  E.  M.  F.,  generated  by  their 
operation,  is  equivalent  to  the  C.  E.  M.  F.  of  only  one  motor, 
with  the  result  that  the  speed  and  power  efficiency  is  raised  to 
its  highest  point. 

Diagram  of  Battery,  riotor  and  Controller. — In  the  second 
diagram,  illustrating  a  typical  method  of  shifting  the  circuits, 
we  have  the  same  general  scheme  applied,  so  far  as  the  first, 
second  and  fourth  speeds  are  concerned,  the  connections  of  the 
controller  being  laid  out  in  rectangular  form  between  the  broken 
lines.  When  the  controller  is  rotated,  so  that  the  row  of  ter- 
minal points.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  are  brought  into  electrical 
contact  with  the  row  of  terminal  points,  on  the  controller.  A',  B", 
C,  D',  E',  K,  G',  we  have  the  first  speed  forward,  which,  as  may 
be  readily  discovered  by  tracing  the  connections  throughout,  in- 
volves that  the  two-unit  battery  is  connected  into  multiple  and 
the  field  windings  of  the  two  motors  in  series.  Tracing  the  con- 
nections indicated  for  the  second  speed,  we  see  that  the  terminal 
pcrtnts,  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  are  brought  into  electrical  contact  with 
A',  B',  C,  etc.,  and  we  have  the  batteries  in  multiple  and  the 
fields  in  series-multiple.  Tracing  the  connections  indicated  for 
the  third  speed,  we  have  the  terminal  points,  B  and  C,  con- 
nected to  the  terminal  points,  B'  and  C,  and  the  terminal  poitHs, 
E  and  F,  connected  to  the  terminal  points,  £"  and  P,  which 
means  that  the  batteries  are  connected  in  series  and  the  fields 
in  series.  Similarly,  by  tracing  the  connections  for  the  fourth 
speed,  we  find  the  terminal  points,  B  and  C,  connected  to  ter- 
minal points,  B'  and  C,  and  the  terminal  points,  D,  E,  F,  G,  in 
electrical  connection  with  the  terminal  points,  D*,  £*,  F*,  C, 
which  means  that  the  batteries  are  in  series  and  the  fields  in 
multiple.  The  connections  between  the  battery,  the  armature 
brushes  and  the  motor  fields,  are  made  as  indicated  through  the 
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m  Electric      VeMcle  DriTtng  Circuit. 
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B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  are  the  tpnainal  contact  points 
ide  as  the  poslttana  oF  the  coatroller  contacta 
the  controller   couta^ta,  which,  with  thom 

. , r--r-  circuits  for  the  flrat  speed.    Similarly,  A*.  B". 

C,  etc.,  when  brought  Into  contact  with  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  gi"  the  secoBd  speed  circuits; 

B',  C*,  E>,  F',  in  contact  with  A,  B,  O,  D,  etc.,  give  the  third  apeed;  and  B*,  C*,  D*, 

in  the  same  ma,nDer,  the  fourth  Bpee4-   Toe  Tvv^rae  switch  0T9»  ttu>  backward  moTO- 
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rotary  reversing  switch,  by  the  terminals,  K,  L,  M,  N.  This 
switch  may  effect  the  reversal  of  the  motors  by  giving  a  quarter 
turn  to  its  spindle,  which  means  that  the  contacts  of  segment,  X, 
will  be  shifted  from  L  and  K  to  K  and  N,  and  the  contacts  of 
segment,  Y,  shifted  from  M  and  N  to  L  and  M,  thus  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current. 

Electric  Vehicle  Company's  Circuits. — Some  leading  manu- 
facturers of  electric  vehicles,  notably  the  Electric  Vehicle  Co., 
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vary  the  scheme  shown  in  the  last  two  figures  by  connecting  the 
armature  brushes  and  fields  of  each  motor  into  series,  and  shift- 
ing the  circuit  connections,  where  two  motors  are  used,  from 
series  to  series- parallel.  In  the  figure  showing  the  combination 
of  one  battery  unit  with  two  motors,  the  connections  for  the  three 
speeds  obtained  are  obvious.  Since  only  one  unit  is  used,  the 
lowest  pressure  of  the  battery  can  be  obtained  only  by  inserting 
a  resistance  coil,  R,  in  the  circuit,  with  the  armature  bnishes. 
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field  windings  and  both  motors  connected  in  series.  For  the 
second  speed  the  resistance  is  simply  cut  out,  allowing  the  full 
current  of  the  battery  to  pass  through  the  armatures  and  wind- 
ings of  both  motors,  still  connected  in  series.  For  the  third 
speed  the  connections  of  armatures  and  motors  are  shifted  to 
multiple,  or  series-multiple.    With  the  use  of  a  two-unit  bat- 
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tery  and  two  motors,  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  the  resistance 
coil  altog-ether  and  depend  entirely  upon  circuit  shifting  regulat- 
ing the  voltage  and  power.  Accordingly,  for  the  first  speed  we 
have  the  batteries  connected  in  multiple,  and  the  armatures  and 
windings  of  the  two  motors  in  scries.    For  the  second  speed; 
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the  series  connections  are  adopted  for  both  batteries  and  motors, 
while  for  the  third  speed  the  batteries  are  in  series,  with  the 
motors  in  parallel. 

A  Four-Battery-Unit,  One-flotor  Circuit. — In  the  diagram  in- 
dicating the  use  of  four-battery-units  with  one  motor,  which,  as 
shown  in  an  accompanying  cut,  is  used  to  drive  both  rear  wheels 
of  the  wagon  through  a  single  reduction,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
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FlO.  444.--Dtasram  of  a  Two-Battery-Unlt,  Two-Motor  Circuit,  shovtng  combliukt  km  for 
tliree  epeeda.  The  first  speed  la  obtained  with  the  battery  UDlta  in  muJltple,  and  the 
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le  third,  with  the  battery  ui 
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a  still  greater  range  of  variation  by  the  simple  shifting  of  the  bat- 
tery circuits,  without  alteration  of  the  armature  or  field  connec- 
tions. Accordingly,  for  the  first  speed  we  have  the  four  units 
connected  into  parallel,  which  gives  a  total  voltage  equivalent  to 
the  voltage  of  any  one  of  them.  For  the  second  speed,  the  bat- 
tery units  are  connected  into  series,  the  two  pairs  thus  formed 
being  joined  in  multiple,  with  the  result  that  the  total  voltage  of 
the  battery  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  voltage  of  two  of  the 
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units,  or  twice  the  voltage  used  in  the  first  speed.  For  the  third 
speed,  all  four  units  of  the  battery  are  connected  into  series,  thus 
doubling  the  voltage  again,  and  realizing  the  highest  speed  and 
power  efficiency  possible  in  the  combination. 

Vehicle  Circuit  Arrangements. — The  next  two  figures  illus- 
trate different  methods  of  arranging  the  circtiits  of  an  electric 

mnosnn  Q D  OD  D-D-Q 
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1  Variable  Fields. 

vehicle  in  actual  practice.  In  the  first,  which  shows  the  arrange- 
ments used  on  light  Waverley  carriages,  the  one-unit  battery  in 
three  trays  is  shown  connected  in  an  invariable  series  circuit, 
giving  the  first,  or  lowest,  speed  through  the  resistance  coil  be- 
tween controller  contacts,  i  and  2,  the  motor-fields  being  in 
series;  the  second  speed  with  the  same  circuit  without  the  re- 
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sistance,  and  the  third  speed  with  the  motor-fields  in  parallel. 
The  motor  used  on  these  carriages  is  of  the  six-pole  type,  the 
field  coils  being  divided  into  two  halves  of  three  coils  each,  each 
half  being  independently  connected  to  the  controller  contacts,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  Reversal  is  by  a  fonn  of  rotatable  switch, 
and  an  electric  brake  is  also  used,  which  operates  on  the  princi- 
ple of  reversing  the  polarity  between  the  armature  and  field 
windings.  In  the  second  diagram  is  shown  the  connections  of  a 
series  motor,  in  which  the  field  and  armature  windings  are  in 
invariable  series  connections  for  all  forward  speeds.  The  first, 
or  lowest,  speed  forward  is  obtained  with  three  units  of  the  bat- 
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Pic.  447.— a    Typical    Electrical    Vehicle    Controller,    or 

Switch.     The  circuit  terminals  of  battery  and  motors  -.=  ^ 
jack -springs,    which    are   arranged    to  be  engaged  by  the  fini 


controller- cylinder.  The  connections  within  the  controliev, 
between  the  fins,  are  the  same  as  those  shown  In  Fig.  MB,  except  tor 
the  fact  that  the  four  rings  at  the  right  hand  end  provide  conBtant  volt- 
age connections  for  use  with  a  shunt  motor.  The  graps  at  the  rear  of  the 
rings  show  means  for  cutting  out  the  shunt  fleld  at  lop  speed. 

tery  in  series-multiple;  the  second,  with  the  four  units  in  series- 
multiple  ;  the  third,  with  the  four  units  in  series.  In  reversing, 
the  first  and  second  speeds  backward  correspond  to  the  for- 
ward speed  arrangements  similarly  numbered,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  connections  of  field  and  armature  are  reversed,  as 
may  be  readily  understood  from  following  out  the  indicated 
connections.  In  the  charging  position,  the  three  contacts  at  the 
right  side  of  the  controller  are  cut  out,  leaving  the  battery  to 
be  charged  in  series  from  the  charging  plug  connections  to  con- 
tact, A,  at  the  left  of  the  controller,  to  the  similar  connections 
with  the  negative  pole  of  battery,  4, 
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.  The  Controller  of  an  Electric  Vehicle. — The  controller  of 
an  electric  vehicle  consists  of  a  rotatable  insulated  cylinder,  car- 
rying on  its  circumference  a  number  of  contacts,  arranged  to 
make  the  desired  connections  with  the  terminals  of  the  various 
apparatus  in  the  circuit  through  a  wide  range  of  variation.  As 
shown  in  fig.  441,  ilhistratinp  the  arrangement  of  battery  and  con- 
trollers in  an  electric  vehicle,  it  should  be  noted  that  for  the 
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first  speed,  in  which  the  batteries  are  connected  in  multi- 
ple, the  points.  A',  C,  are  in  electrical  connection,  as  indicated 
by  the  lines  between  them,  so  that  the  points.  A,  C,  connected  to 
the  like  poles  of  the  two  battery  units,  are  directly  connected, 
thus  bringing  the  two  units  into  multiple.  The  battery  circuit 
is  completed  by  the  electrical  connection  on  the  controller  be- 
tween the  points,  B'  and  D',  when  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  points,  B  and  D,  which  connect  to  the  two  other  poles 
of  the  battery.  Furthermore,  the  points,  £'  and  F',  being  in 
electrical  connection  through  the  body  of  the  controller,  connect 
points,  E  and  F,  direct,  thus  throwing  the  field  windings  of  the 
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motors  into  series.  As  may  be  understood  from  the  last  two 
diagrams  of  vehicle  circuits,  the  contacts  may  be  arranged  to 
make  any  of  several  schemes  of  circuit  variation,  although,  as 
must  be  obvious  on  examination,  a  specially  arranged  controller 
is  necessary  for  each  separate  scheme. 

Construction  of  a  Controller. — The  accompanying  cuts  siiow 
the  general  appearance  and  construction  of  several  types  of  con- 
troller for  electrical  vehicles.     As  may  be  seen  in  the  first  cut, 


t  of  controlling  appi 


Electric  Vehicle   Co.,  showing 


the  connections  of  the  terminals  of  the  batteries,  of  the  field 
windings,  and  other  elements  of  the  circuit,  are  made  at  the 
binding  posts  at  the  front  base  of  the  instrument.  From  each 
of  these  binding  posts,  which  are  electrically  insulated  from  one 
another,  jack-springs  rise  to  a  position  convenient  to  make  con- 
nections with  the  switch  blades  arranged  along  the  periphery  of 
the  controller  cyHnder,  These  switch  blades,  as  may  be  seen, 
are  secured  to  the  controller  cylinder  by  screw  connections,  be- 
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ing  arranged  singly,  or  several  of  them  together  on  one  plate. 
In  the  case  of  a  pair  of  blades,  shown  in  contact  with  the  spring 
at  either  extremity  of  the  controller  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  an  electrical  contact,  through  the  base  plates,  between 
the  two  terminals,  represented  by  the  contact  springs  in  engage- 
ment. Between  these  two  end  plates,  as  may  be  seen,  there 
are  several  switch  bla<les  arranged  singly  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence. At  one  point  there  is  no  contact  whatever,  showing  that 
the  terminals  represented  by  the  contact  springs  at  that  point  are 
out  of  circuit.  These  several  blades  that  are  arranged  singly  on 
the  controller  surface  have  such  electrical  connections  as  the 
scheme  of  circuit  variation  adopted  demands,  made  through  in- 
sulated wire  connections  arranged  between  any  pair  it  is  desired 
to  connect.  This  is  the  arrangement  indicated  in  the  diagram 
of  connections  already  described.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  how  the  circuit  arrangements  of  battery  units 
and  motor  windings  may  be  varied  through  any  desired  range 
of  connections,  by  simply  connecting  their  temiinais  through 
j)roperly  arranged  and  connected  controller  contacts. 

Varieties  of  Controller. — The  controller  shown  in  the  cut, 

already  described,  represents  only  one  type  of  this  machine. 
Some  controllers  are  constructed  simple,  with  a  perfectly  cylin- 
drical surface,  upon  which  bear  single  leaf  springs,  the  desired 
electrical  connections  being  made  by  suitably  connected  conduct- 
ing surfaces  on  the  cylinder  circumference,  and  cut-outs  being 
similarly  accomplished  by  insulating  surfaces,  bearing  against 
the  spring  contacts  at  the  desired  points.  This  type  of  control- 
ler is  shown  in  the  second  cut,  and  is  one  of  the  most  usual 
forms  for  motor  vehicle  purposes.  As  is  perfectly  obvious,  it  is 
possible  to  so  arrange  the  electrical  connections  on  the  controller 
surfaces,  that  by  jtroper  contacts  with  the  terminal  springs,  re- 
versal of  the  motor  may  be  accomplished,  as  shown  on  the  last 
circuit  diagram.  This  is  done  in  a  number  of  controllers,  the 
reverse  being  accomplished  at  a  definite  notch  on  the  quadrant 
of  the  shifting  lever. 
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AUTOMOBILE  RUNNING,  CARE  AND  REPAIR. 

Introductory. — In  the  handling  of  a  car  on  the  road,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  two  drivers  who  would  adopt  the  same  methods. 
This  is  due  to  the  varied  experience  the  <lrivers  have  had,  and  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  automobile. 
Under  suitable  conditions,  the  gas  engine  will  run  for  a  long  time 
without  attention.  However,  a  slight  fault  will  often  cause  con- 
siderate trouble,  the  symptoms  of  which  may  not  be  plain  enough 
to  enable  the  trouble  to  be  located  directly,  and  the  whole  systeni 
must  be  gone  over  sometimes  before  it  is  located.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  know  just  what  is  happening  under  the  bonnet,  and 
just  when  some  things  shoidd  happen,  that  reasonable  satisfaction 
nia\'  be  derived  from  the  car. 

There  is  no  car  that  can  be  expected  to  be  free  from  trouble, 
for  even  the  best  workmanship  and  material  may  give  way  some- 

An  inexperienced  driver  will  find  that  he  cannot  get  as  much 
out  of  a  car  as  the  demonstrator  for  some  little  time,  or  till  he  is 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  car  and  knows  how  to  handle  it, 
whether  traveling  uphill  or  on  the  level. 

To  handle  a  car  intelligently,  the  driver  should,  i,  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  carburetter  and  ignition  system,  2,  under- 
stand the  management  of  the  spark,  throttle  and  control  levers 
under  varying  road  conditions,  3,  give  proper  attention  to  the 
lubrication  of  the  various  parts,  and  4,  be  able  to  make  repairs  re- 
sidting  from  the  ordinary  mishaps  likely  to  be  encountered  on  the 
road, 

Tlie  control  of  a  steamer  or  electric  vehicle  is  not  so  complicated,  but 
the  ilriver  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  operation 
of  the  motive  power  in  either  cafe  and  understand  any  peculiarities  that 
(iKiy  be  inherent  in  the  system. 
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Before  Starting  the  Car. — In  the  chapter  on  engine  operation, 
detaiietl  instructions  are  given  for  its  management  and  care, 
hence,  it  will  suffice  to  say  little  here  on  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Before  taking  a  car  out  on  the  roa<I.  the  driver  should  first 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  instructions  given  in  the  above 


ontrni  IpvriK  nml  dtmhliuunl  npplinnrcii  nn  a  Eiunliim  nulomobile.    Loeatwl 

V»  Hlum'n.  llm  tlinitile  noil  npurk  h-vBw  am  jiiat  Iwlow  the  ■teerins 
wtiRoi;  n  tinmncr  <>f  etin  huvr  lh«  Ipvpra  planvl  on  to|>  of  thn  whwl.  The  Birsmpiment 
of  foot  pu<liila  illustmlcd  iu  tlie  figure  is  lo  be  fuunil  on  nuurly  nil  mukea  of  ssn. 

mentioned   chapter  and  also   with  the  "contror*  system   which 
will  now  be  exjilaincd. 

Control. — The  term  "coiilrn!."  rciatos  to  the  various  levers  and 
devices  used  in  running  the  car  and  whicli  arc  conveniently  located 
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oil  ihc  (lash,  steering  coliuiin  and  foot  lH)ard.  -V  typical  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  fig.  450.  Tlicy  arc  marked  in  tlie  figure  and 
tiicir  location  slionld  be  carefully  noted. 

The  Throttle  Levers. — It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two 
throttle  k'vcrs,  most  cars  being  provided  with  this  number.  In 
riiiining  a  car  through  crowded  streets  where  frcciuent  speed 
changes  are  to  be  made,  this  is  done  most  convenitntK  with  the 


ffliccc 


Yia.  461. — Tb»  Hofamui  Liab-whcclnl  g! 
>  Mo  «r  (our-tylindj;  engir       ■ — ' 

tbiou^kiteeltrieUoJchBlD.  <___ 
hWi  uid  knr  ■su  and  reveiH.  Tha  vehid. 
fncD  lera  to  tmnty-five  or  thirty  milea  per  hi 
PD^  oa  grooved  ahBavea  on  tiie  enda  of  the  r 
i^wli.    The  nvene  is  ocDompliihed  by  p 

tha  motor  ihaft  back  in' .  — ■-. 

by  the  n  '    '  ' 


irh-u- 


;1  ctiaimela  or  ri'tus  of  the  wheph, 
wholly  Hod  automat imlly  miwd 
mlieved  or  tho  brake  is  Ht,  oi 


"'ard  pressure  of  the  foot  opens  the  throttle;  it 

.ally  when  released  by  the  action  of  r.  spring.    The 

.s  also  I'""''  when  shifting  the  transmission  gears, 

.J  is  reo"  'perate  the  gear  shifting  lever,  while 

IS  enf  'ig  the  car. 
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The  rimiiiiig  conditions  on  an  open  or  country  road  are  sucli 
tliat  the  hand  throttle  lever  may  be  used  to  advantage  since  it 
need  not  be  moved  so  often.  The  hand  throttle  may  be  set  at 
any  desired  opening  and  it  will  remain  in  any  position,  whereas 
if  the  foot  throttle  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  it  in  position 
by  the  foot  against  the  tensioo  of  the  spring.  The  latter  opera- 
tion naturally  becomes  tiresome  if  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  hence,  the  hand  throttle  furnishes  a  ready  relief. 

Each  throttle  is  arranged  so  that  when  the  lever  is  in  the  closed 
position,  the  supply  of  fuel  mixture  to  the  engine  is  not  entirely 
shut  off  but  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  engine  in  motion. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  throttle  lever  is  placed  below  the 
steering  wheel,  however,  in  many  cars  it  is  placed  above  the  wheel.  A 
notched  segment  is  provided  to  retain  the  throttle  in  any  setting. 

The  Spark  Control  Lever. — This  is  usually  placed  near  the 
throttle  lever  where  it  can  be  conveniently  operated  while  steer- 
ing. Both  the  spark  and  throttle  are  placed  either  below  or  above 
the  steering  wheel.  The  latter  arrangement  seems  most  in  favor 
as  the  two  Jevers  can  be  operate<l  without  removing  the  hands 
from  the  rim  of  the  steering  wheel. 

The  Brake  Levers. — When  two  sets  of  brakes  are  provided  It 

is  usual  to  have  one  set  controlled  by  the  foot  brake  pedal  and 
another  by  the  emergency  lever. 

The  running  or  service  brake,  is  operated  by  the  foot  pedal 
and  is  released  by  a  spring  when  not  held  down.  The  construc- 
tion is  such  that  when  this  pedal  is  depressed  to  apply  the  brake, 
the  clutch  is  simultaneously  released.  This  arrangement  prevents 
an  inexperienced  or  confused  driver,  applying  the  brake  without 
releasing  tiie  clutch — a  proceeding  wliich  would  strain  or  bring 
heavy  stresses  on  the  engine  and  driving  gear. 

Somclimcs  the  emergency  brake  is  arranged  to  simultaneously  release 
the  cinlfh  when  ajjplicd,  but  this  constriiclion  has  been  criticised  by  some 
authorities  as  undesirable  in  handling  the  car  on  a  hill. 

It  is  pointed  out,  that  if  it  he  necessary  to  stop  the  car  in  ascending  a 
hill,  tlie  brakes  must  he  released  before  the  clntcli  can  be  thrown  in,  with 
the  possibility  nf  the  car  starting  down  hill  backward  before  the  power 
can  be  applied.     Thi^  cliancc  of  stalling  the  engine  throngli  this  and  the 
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Fig.  458.— Plan  of  the  Brush  RunaTxint.    Parts  are 

B.  oylinder  head;  C,  carburetter  gaaolilia  iiUju-t 

rumovable  cap  over  eihnusC  valve;  F.  spark  plug  chji  uvsr  iuiul  vaivaj  u,  ttur-u- 
liTie  pulsation  puuin;  H,  rfmovalile  plate  on  craok  case;  I,  startlog.  crank; 
J.  mufflsr;  K,  aaBoline  tanft;  I^  Bteerliig  gear;  M,  differential  gear:  N,  tmiiB- 
iniasion  casn:  O,  Interlocking  device;  P,  eoar  and  clutch  lever;  Q,  brake  (oot 
pe/ial;  R,  driving  sprocket;  S,  spring;  T,  radiOB  Wdl  U,  adjostabli  (riotlon 
joint  of  radius  rod. 
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danger  of  the  combination  to  any  lint  an  experienced  driver,  it  is  con- 
tended, make  it  advisable  to  have  the  emergency  brake  separate  from  any 
connection  with  the  clutch. 

The  emergency  brake  lever  is  provided  with  a  pawl  and  notched 
segment  for  retaining  it  in  position  when  set.  This  segment  is 
concentric  with  the  segment  of  the  transmission  gear  shifting 
lever,  the  brake  lever  being  always  placed  outside.  On  some  cars 
the  segment  has  a  hole  drilled  to  receive  a  padlock.    When  the 


smisalan  leven,  sa  applied  to  modeb 
having  pcognauivB  tnmsmissions. 

lever  is  drawn  past  this  hole  aiul  padlock  inserted,  the  clutch  is 
out  and  the  brake  applied,  so  that  tlie  car  is  protected  against 
unauthorized  use  or  theft. 

The  Clutch  Pedal. — The  usual  location  of  this  device  is  to  the 

left  on  the  floor  board  to  be  operated  by  tlie  left  foot.  By  press- 
ing down  this  pedal  the  cKitch  is  released  which  allows  the  engine 
to  run  free  by  disconnecting  it  from  the  transmission. 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  is  a  connection  between  the  clutch  and 
brake  pfJal-;.  such  ihat  if  the  latter  be  pressed  down  the  clutch  is  re- 
leased at  the  same  time  ihe  brake  U  apidied  for  reasons  already  explained. 
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There  is  a  simplified  arrangement  on  some  cars  in  which  a 
single  pedal  operates  both  clutch  and  brake.  Pressure  on  this 
pedal  first  throws  out  the  clutch  while  continued  movement  of  the 
pedal  applies  the  brake.  This  arrangement  leaves  the  right  foot 
free  to  operate  the  foot  throttle. 

The  Transmission  Gear  Shifting  Lever, — This  lever  is 
located  beside  the  emergency  brake  lever  but  is  always  the  inner 


^  -jitions  of  the  kver  in 

making  meflpeea  cnanges.     ine  transmission  u  of  tbe  progressive  type. 

one  or  that  one  nearest  the  driver.  On  most  cars  it  is  further 
distinguished  by  the  construction  as  is  shown  in  fig.  453,  the  brake 
lever  being  provided  with  an  external  latch  while  the  transmis- 
sion lever  has  a  press  button  on  top,  the  latch  link  passing  down 
through  the  handle. 

The  shape  of  this  segment  must  be  such  that  the  proper  move- 
ments may  be  given  to  the  lever  in  shifting  the  gears,  according 
to  the  type  of  transmission  used. 
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When  the  car  is  fitted  with  a  progressive  transir.ission  a  simple 
linear  movement  of  the  lever  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  different 
g-ear  changes,  the  lever  being  rotated  through  the  proper  arc. 
This  type  of  transmission  control  as  applied  to  the  Maxwell  car, 
is  shown  in  fig.  454,  The  positions  for  the  different  speed  changes 
are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  latch  segment  having  notches 
in  the  proper  places  to  retain  the  lever  in  position. 

The  selective  type  of  transmission  requires,  instead  of  the  simple 
latch  segment,_a  cornpound  form  of  segment,  known  as  a  selector, 
since  with  selective  transmissions  it  is  necessary  in  shifting  the 
gears,  to  give  in  certain  cases  both  a  linear  and 
a  lateral  movement  to  the  lever.  A  selector  is 
simply  a  compound  segmental  guide  for  the 
transmission  lever,  having  two  slots  for  a  three 
speed  transmission,  three  slots  for  four  speed 
transmissions,  and  a  central  gate  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  lateral  movement  of  the  lever  in 
passing  from  one  slot  to  another.  Fig.  455  shows 
the  position  of  the  selector  with  respect  to  the 
le\'er.  The  brake  lever  is  also  shown  on  the  out- 
side, the  whole  forming  a  structural  unit  which 
is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  car.  In  shifting 
the  gears  for  the  several  speed  changes,  the  lever 
IS  moved  to  the  various  slot  terminals,  the  central 
position  at  the  gate  corresponding  to  the  neutral 
po'ution. 

There  seems  to  be  no  standard  arrangement 

of  the  slot  terminals  for  the  different  speeds.    A 

inuo  "ijie  iBvet  con-   oreat  diversity  exists,  as  is  shown  in  the  accom- 

have  ilioliuetive  con-    panviug  CUtS. 

lin-cr  bavinR  an  ex.- 
tenuJ  latch  uih^Iiuu- 

isra  and  the  tnois-  I'lgs.  456  lo  461  are  examples  of  three  speed  sclcclurs, 

"'"■'d^     1^'    .re*  ""*'  '"'K^-  ■**''   '"  4''''  "'■'^  ^""''  speed   scleclot!,,  showing 

li'utton  at*tho^'p  of  '1'"  varied  slot  arrangenicnis  to  lie  found  on  different 

ihe  handle  and  con-  niakes  of  cars.     The  numerals  1,  2,  3  and  4  indicate'  the 

thr™"b  BMno"to'uio  posilicn  of  the  lever  for  the  different  speeds  forward,  R 

lat™.*  being  Ihe  position  for  reverse. 
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Tiae.  456  to  ,461.— Types  of  tlii^e  speed  seleclon  aa  used  on  weU-known  A^eiic&n  auto- 

Corbin;  flg.  4Mf5ipperaon?'^adiliac',  Elmore,' Knoxroidamobi ill  Wal'ter.°\vSton  and 
Ibomaa;  Eg.  4Sg,  Bukk  model  Sve:  fig.  460,  Locomobile:  fig.  461,  Thomas. 


:a3.  463  to  46S. — Types  of  four  speed  SBleotors  aa  used  on  American  automobile* 
showing  wide  vanation;gg.  462.  LoiiermodelQ;  fig.  463,  Peerless  and  Steams;  fig. 
464.  t^tudebaker;  fig.  465,  Loiier  model  H;  ^  466,  Mnlheaon;  fig.  167,  Toledo;  &g. 
JBS,  Simplex. 
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The  Muffler  Cut  Out.— Since  the  action  of  a  muffler  tends  to 
increase  the  back  pressure  of  the  exhaust  and  thereby  diminish 
the  power  of  the  engine,  it  is  desirable,  in  running  over  heavy 
road  or  ascending  a  hill,  to  switch  out  the  muffler  and  allow  the 
engine  to  exhaust  directly  into  the  atmosphere,  that  its  full  power 
may  be  applied  in  propelling  the  car.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
conveniently  done,  a  cut  out  or  three-way  valve  is  connected  to 
the  exhaust  pipe  between  the  engine  and  muffler.  The  operation 
of  this  valve  is  controlled  by  a  press  button  placed  on  the  foot 
board  usually  located  conveniently  to  the  driver's  left  foot. 

Foot  Whistle  Control. — In  addition  to  the  usual  horn  signal) 
a  chime  whistle  is  sometimes  fitted  to  four  and  six  cylinder  cars. 

Tlie  whistle  is  operated  by  the  exhaust  from  the  engine  and  produces 
a  pleasing  sound,  especially  on  a  six  cylinder  car,  the  rapid  variations 
of  the  exhaust  pressure  producing  a  trembling  tone. 

The  whistle  is  connected  to  the  exhaust  pipe  with  a  Tee,  and  its  valve 
operated  by  a  push  button  located  on  the  foot  board  near  the  muffler 
cut  out  button. 

Other  Dash  and  Foot  Board  Attachments. — In  addition  to 

the  various  levers  and  control  devices  already  described,  there  are 
other  attachments  that  are  placed  within  reach  of  the  driver. 

The  Coil  Box. — In  the  absence  of  a  high  tension  magneto,  an 
induction  coil  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  ignition  system,  and  this 
is  usually  located  on  the  dash  at  the  left  side.  With  synchronous 
ignition  the  coil  is  a  small  affair,  when  a  multi-unit  coil  is  used, 
its  casing  assumes  larger  proportions.  The  vibrators  being  placed 
at  the  top  are  conveniently  located  for  adjustment. 

Ignition  Cut  Out  Plug. — In  order  to  prevent  any  one  operat- 
ing the  car  without  the  owner's  consent,  especially  when  left 
standing  in  a  public  place,  a  plug  switch  is  inserted  in  the  prim- 
ary circuit  of  the  ignition  system  and  located  on  the  dash  or 
some  other  convenient  yet  non-conspicuous  place,  so  that  the  plug 
is  easily  removed  by  the  driver  on  leaving  the  car. 

Self  Starter. — A  number  of  cars  are  now  fitted  with  self  start- 
ing devices,  thus  eliminating  cranking.  The  method  employed 
by  the  W'inton  Com|)any  on  their  six  cylinder  car   is  as  follows: 
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Attached  to  cylinders  i  and  6  are  outlets  through  which  a  small  portion 
of  the  pressure  of  each  power  stroke  passes  to  a  pressure  tank  placed 
between  the  left  frame  rail  and  the  driving  shaft.  Here  the  pressure  is 
stored  until  required  to  start  the  motor,  when  a  cock  is  opened,  allowing 
the  pressure  to  flow  through  the  distributor  to  one  of  the  cylinders.  The 
pressure  forces  this  piston  down,  and  at  the  same  time  another  piston 
passes  the  firing  point  and  the  motor  starts.  However,  if  for  any  reason 
the  first  cyhnder  should  fail  to  fire,  the  distributor  sends  the  pressure  to 
the  cylinder  next  in  order,  and  forces  the  next  piston  past  the  firing 
point,  and  so  on,  if  necessary,  through  the  series  of  cylinders. 

The  control  of  the  self-starter  is  shown  in  fig.  469,  consisting  of  a  push 
button,  which  allows  pressure  to  flow  from  the  tank  to  the  cylinders. 
Immediately  above  the  press  button  is  the  pressure  gauge  which  indicates 
the  amount  of  pressure  in  the  tank.     In  addition,  there  is  a  shut  off  valve 


for  use  when  the  car  is  to  remain  long  idle,  preventing  loss  of  pressure 
from  the  storage  tank.  The  other  devices  shown  in  the  dash  assemblage 
are ;  t.  the  auxiliary  gasoline  tank  at  the  left,  2,  the  spark  coil,  and  3, 
the  oil  sight  feed. 

Starting  the  Car. — After  performing  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions, as  set  forth  in  Chapter  Thirty-three  the  driver  takes  his 
position  at  the  steering  wheel  and  is  ready  to  start  the  car.  These 
preliminary  operations  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

(the  gasoline  tank  must  be  filled ; 
the  radiator  supplied  with  clean  water; 
the  lubricators  filled  and  bearings  oiled. 
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2.  Before  Cranking:- 


the  brake  should  be  set,  which  releases 

clutch ; 
the  gasoline  valve  should  be  opened  and 

carburetter  primed; 
the  spark  fully  retarded; 
the  throttle  placed  at  starting  position  or 

about  one-quarter  opening. 

(In  the  absence  of  a  self  starter,  the  operation  of 
cranking  the  engine  should  be  performed  with 
care,  as  directed  in  Chapter  Thirty-three  to 
avoid  perso>Jal  injury. 

,     ,  f .      r,      ,  .        \  the  throttle  should  be  closed : 
4.  After  Cn,nkmg:  }  j,,^  ^^^^^  advanced. 

Having  performed  the  above  operations,  the  driver  now  takes 
his  seat  and  starts  the  car  as  follows: 

1.  The  engine  speed  must  be  increased  by  slightly  retarding 
the  spark. 

The  throttle  and  spark  adjiislniciUs  made  immediately  after  cranking 
were  for  the  slowest  engitiu  speed,  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  turning  until 
the  driver  has  mounted  his  sent  and  is  ready  to  start  the  car. 

2.  Before  any  load  is  put  on  the  engine,  its  speed  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  store  up  in  the  fly  wheel  sufficient  momentum 
to  keep  it  going  between  power  strokes,  against  the  added  re- 
sistance of  the  load.  Thi.-i  increased  speed,  as  stated,  is  secured 
by  spark  adjustment  rather  than  by  changing  the  throttle  posi- 
tion— the  latter  method  being  reserved  for  any  additional  increase 
of  spee<l  that  may  be  necessary. 

3.  The  clutch  pe<lal  is  full}'  depressed  and  held  down,; 

4.  The  emergency  brake  released. 

It  should  be  remembered  tliat  the  cmergcncj'  fcrake  and  clutch  are  so 
connected  that  when  the  brake  is  set,  the  clntcii  is  antom;itically  released, 
it  being  thrown  into  eugaecnicnt  with  the  transmission  upon  the  release 
of  the  brake.  Hence  to  prevent  the  chnch  being  thrown  in,  when  the 
brake  is  released,  the  clutch  pedal  is  held  clown  before  releasing  brake. 

5.  \\'ith  clutch  still  disengaged,  the  transmission  lever  is  moved 
to  Urst  speed  position. 
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6.  The  right  foot  is  placed  on  the  throttle  pedal,  or  accelerator 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ready  to  press  down  and  increase  the 
throttle  opening  should  the  engine  show  any  tendency  to  diminish 
its  speed  or  stop, 

7.  The  clutch  pedal  should  then  be  slowly  released,  which  wili 
allow  the  clutch  to  engage  gradually  and  start  the  car  easily  and 
without  jerk. 


Fin.  470.— The  American  Traveller  with  40  inch  wheels.     An  Ktample  of  the  underalimg 
frame  type  of  ear.    Four  eyLinder  engine,  bore  5i  in.;  Btroke.  51  ,m.,  50  H.  P.     Double 

To  Change  to  Second  Speed. — In  making  a  speed  change 
there  are  three  things  to  be  done  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
the  order  in  which  these  operations  should  be  performed,  viz. : 

1.  The  clutch  must  be  detached  by  pressing  down  on  the  clutch 
pedal  with  the  left  foot. 

2.  Aftkr  waiting  one  oh  two  seconds,  in  order  that  the  tzvo 
<:cars  to  be  meshed  shall  be  rez'oh'ing  at  nearly  the  seme  speed, 
quickly  move  the  transmission  lever  to  second  speed  posilion. 

During  the  wait,  the  speed  of  the  engine  may  be  accelerated  by  the 
ii-oi   throttle  if  necessary,  as  is  very  often  the  case  when   running  over 
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To  Change  to  High  Speed. — This  is  the  speed  of  direct  drive 
and  ill  shifting  the  gears  for  this  speed,  the  driver  proceeds  in 
the  same  manner  just  descrilied  for  changing  to  second  speed, 
that  is,  after  releasing  the  clutch,  the  transmission  lever  is  moved 
to  the  high  speed  position,  and  then  the  clutch  is  gradually  re- 
engaged or  thrown  in  again. 

Iti  the  four  speed  transmission  there  is  an  additional  speed  to  pass 
tliroiigli,  but  the   same  operations  as  just  described   are  performed. 

Ill  some  four  speed  transmissions  the  direct  drive  is  Che  fourth  speed, 
while  in  others  the  construction  is  such  that  the  direct  drive  is  on  the 
three  speed,  the  fourth  speed  gearing  the  engine  to  run  slower  than  the 
propeller  shaft. 

Throttle  and  Spark  Control. — In  running  the  car,  the  speed 

is  almost  entirely  regulated  by  the  throttle,  the  accelerator,  or  foot 
pedal  being  used  mostly. 

The  hand  throttle  lever  is  used  occasionally  as  a  relief,  to  prevent 
fatigue  of  the  ankle  muscles,  or  where  the  car  is  run  considerable  dis- 
tances without  speed  changes,  as  on  open  country  roads. 

To  properly  manage  the  spark  under  varied  running  conditions, 
tlie  driver  should  have  an  it nder standing  of  ignition  and  car- 
buretter principles  together  with  extensive  experience  in  operat- 
ing the  car.  The  spark  control  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
kind  of  ignition  used. 

When  a  vibrating  spark  coil  is  used,  no  such  advance  of  the 
spark  is  jrossible  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  position  of  a  timer 
apparently  capable  of  a  movement  of  90  degrees  or  more.  This 
is  due  to  the  lag  in  vibrating  spark  coils.  Hence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  with  a  vibrating  coil,  the  spark  position  as  in- 
dicated by  the  Spark  lever  is  always  in  advance  of  its  true  posi- 
tion— the  difference  increasing  with  the  engine  speed. 

With  a  high  tension  magneto,  no  such  difference  exists  since 
the  mechanically  operated  interrupter  is  positive  in  its  action. 

The  car  should  always  be  run  with  the  spark  at  least  partially 
advanced  and  the  speed  controlled  with  the  throttle.  The  spark 
should  never  be  advanced  to  its  highest  point  suddenly,  nor  should 
it  be  put  at  full  advance  before  picking  up  speed,  the  advance 
being  made  graditally  as  the  speed  of  the  car  increases. 
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The  spark  position  is  dependent  to  some  extent  on  the  quality 
of  the  fuel  mixture.  The  mixture  at  low  speeds  should  be  richer 
than  at  high  speeds  on  account  of  heat  and  compression  losses. 

In   this   connection   it   should   be   remembered   that   a   lean    and    highly 


A  late  spark,  especially  with  a  rich  mixture  causes  the  engine 
to  heat  up  and  results  in  an  increased  consumption  of  gasoline. 

When  on  the  road  the  best  results  are  usually  obtained  by  ad- 
vancing the  spark  lever  as  far  as  possible  without  the  engine 
pounding. 

Rules  for  handling  the  spark  lever  cannot  be  laid  down,  as 
conditions  vary  with  the  kinds  of  roads  being  traveled,  difference 
in  motors,  etc.,  but  a  good  driver  will  not  allow  the  engine  to 
pound.  The  general  practice  among  drivers,  when  desiring  to 
keep  the  engine  running  slowly,  is  to  retard  both  spark  and  throt- 
tle levers  as  much  as  possible,  the  adjustments  being  usually  set 
to  allow  the  engine  to  just  keep  running  under  these  conditions. 
This  practice  is  responsible  for  the  need  of  grinding  In  valves  at 
short  intervals.  With  the  spark  lever  retarded,  the  gas  is  ignited 
so  late  in  the  stroke  that  the  exhaust  valve  opens  before  the 
charge  is  burnt,  consequently  the  gas  at  a  very  high  temperature 
is  passing  between  the  valve  and  its  seat. 

The  cool  gas,  coming  in  on  the  suction  stroke,  will  help  the 
water-cooling  system  to  keep  the  valve  cool,  but  even  with  this 
help  it  will  not  withstand  the  heat  very  long  and  is  soon  warped, 
allowing  leakage  during  the  compression  stroke.  The  remedy  is 
to  adjust  the  throttle  so  that  the  engine  may  be  run  as  slowly  as 
desired  with  the  spark  advanced  so  that  ignition  does  not  take 
place  so  near  dead  center. 

To  Stop  the  Car. — When  making  a  gradual  stop,  1,  the  throt- 
tle may  be  closed  allowing  the  compressional  resistance  of  the 
engine  to  act  as  a  brake,  until  the  car  has  reduced  its  headway, 

2,  the  left  pedal  is  now  depressed  throwing  out  the  clutch,  and 

3,  the  foot  brake  applied  with  the  right  pedal. 

To  made  a  quick  stop,  both  the  clutch  and  brake  pedals  may  be 
pressed  simultaneously  and  the  emergency  brake  set.    In  making 
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a  stop,  the  transmission  lever  should  always  be  placed  in  the 
neutral  position ;  the  throttle  should  be  closed  and  spark  advanced 
so  that  the  engine  will  not  race. 

To  Reverse  the  Car. — After  the  car  has  come  to  a  standstill, 
I,  the  clutch  is  held  out  with  the  left  pedal,  2,  brakes  released,  3, 
the  transmission  lever  moved  to  the  reverse  position,  and  4,  the 
clutch  gradually  thrown  in. 

Shifting  the  Speed  Change  Gears. — ^The  proper  handling  of 
the  transmission  lever,  on  a  sliding  gear  system,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  practice.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  driver's  skill  is 
to  notice  the  way  he  handles  the  change  speed  gears. 

A  skillful  man,  accustomed  to  a  car,  will  pass  through  all 
speeds,  either  up  or  down,  noiselessly,  unless  for  the  click  caused 
by  the  lever  bringing  up  against  the  quadrant. 

In  shifting  the  transmission  lever  for  the  speed  changes,  if  the 
transmission  be  of  the  selective  type,  the  two  movements  neces- 
sary to  give  the  lever  may  offer  some  difficulty  to  the  beginner. 

In  moving  the  lever,  the  driver  gives  it  a  slight  lateral  pressure  as  it 
approaches  the  nenlrai  point.  With  a  little  practice,  the  change  may  be 
made  with  practically  one  motion,  the  lateral  movement  requiring  no  sepa- 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  demonstrator  and  that  of  his  pupil,  for  the 
latter  has  it  ground  into  him,  there  are  but  two  things  to  do  in  gear  chang- 
ing, release  the  clutch  and  push  or  pull  the  lever. 

The  beginner  pushes  or  pulls  the  lever  mechanically,  and  it  is  usually 
not  until  long  after  he  has  graduated  from  his  novitiate  that  he  comes  to 
learn  what  actually  happens  in  the  gear  box  when  he  moves  the  lever. 

If  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  operation  of  a  transmis- 
sion were  first  acquired,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  learning 
to  handle  the  lever  correctly. 

In  the  operation  of  the  change  speed  gears,  it  will  be  evident 
that  unless  the  teeth  of  the  two  pinions,  that  it  is  desired  to  mesh, 
happen  to  be  in  a  position  where  they  correspond,  they  cannot 
be  slid  together.  Then  if  both  shafts  be  idle  and  the  gears  do 
not  happen  to  be  in  a  position  where  their  teeth  will  go  together, 
they  must  be  moved.  But,  taking  the  speeds  in  their  usual  order, 
which  makes  the  operation  of  starting  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
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sidered,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  clutch  shaft  can  be  moved  as 
the  car  is  standing  still.  This  gives  a  condition  where  one  shaft  is 
idle  and  the  other  is  revolving  at  a  high  speed. 

The  fundamental  requirement  in  every  case  is  that  the  two 
gears  to  be  meshed  shall  be  revolving  at  as  nearly  the  same  speed 
as  possible,  therefore  when  going  into  first  speed  the  necessity 
for  waiting  a  moment  or  two  after  declutching  in  order  to  allow 
the  clutch  shaft  to  slow  down  must  be  plain.  If  the  lever  be 
moved,  immediately  the  clutch  is  disengaged,  it  is  practically  the 
same  as  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  mesh  the  gears  without  go- 
ing through  the  very  necessarj'  preliminary  of  taking  the  clutch 
out  of  engagement. 

Just  how  long  it  is  necessary  to  wait  must  be  a  matter  of 
experience  on  different  types  of  cars. 

The  old  conical  clutch  with  its  comparativelj'  great  diameter  is  apt  to 
hold  its  momentum  much  lougtr  than  other  typos  such  as  the  multiple 
disc,  in  which  the  di.'cs  are  very  small  and  very  hght,  although  improve- 
ment along  these  lines  has  also  made  a  vast  difference  in  tiie  earher  type 
Khich  is  still  adhered  10  hy  a  surprising  numher  of  prominent  builders. 

In  any  case,  the  wait  will  not  exceed  a  few  seconds,  but  the  difference 
in  ihc  result  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  he  very  perceptible  as  the  gears 
are  easily  slid  into  mesh  without  any  noise  wlien  the  pinion  on  the  clutch 
sliaft  is  just  about  to  conic  lo  rest. 

Wailing  (00  long  is  not  as  bad  as  delaying  the  operation  for  too  short 
a  time,  as  the  noise  and  damage  will  he  proportioned  lo  the  relative  speeds 
of  the  sliafts,  whereas  in  the  former  case,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  try 
again,  and  a  word  of  advice  here  should  not  come  amiss. 

Gears  should  not  be  forced  into  mesh.  If  they  do  not  engage 
without  being  forced  together,  lb  ere  is  something  radically 
wrong,  and  janmiing  down  hard  on  the  lever  is  only  liable  to 
a:;gravate  the  trouble  or  spring  the  shifting  ann  or  lever. 

The  noise  or  growl  so  frequently  heard  is  caused  by  the  attempt  to  force 
the  gears  together  while  they  are  traveling  al  different  rates  of  speed. 
This  serves  to  grind  and  chip  the  edges,  occasionally  breaking  the  teeth. 
Xo  matter  how  easy  an  cirtraucc  has  been  provided  by  the  designer  of 
the  car,  the  pinions  cannot  be  slid  together  unless  they  happen  to  be 
revolving  at  something  approximating  the  same  rate  of  speed,  and  the 
closer  they  are  to  this,  the  belter. 

Ohscrvation  shows  that  the  average  driver  seldom  takes  the  precaution 
rif  wailing  before  engaging  the  first  speed  lo  .'itarl,  and  noise  and  damage 
inevitably  ensue. 

On  incrensing  to  second  speed,  very  similar  conditions  obtain.  The 
clutch  shaft  is   revolving  al   a  comparatively  high  rate  of  speed  and  the 
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countershaft  is  going  at  a  considerably  slower  rate.  Hence,  it  is  im- 
I'csfible  lo  make  the  latter  go  any  faster  and  therefore  an  immediate 
and  noiseless  change  is  net  possible. 

The  usual  method  is  to  move  the  side  lever  simultaneously  with  the  re- 
Ie-";se  of  the  clutch,  and  the  result  is  to  bring  the  speed  of  the  clutch  shaft 
down  to  that  of  the  countershaft  by  the  friction  thus  created  between  the 
sides  of  the  pinions,  to  their  resultant  damage.  The  same  result  can  be 
mi:ch  belter  accomplished  by  a  momentary  halt  between  the  operation  of 
pulling  Ihe  lever  out  of  one  speed  and  placing  it  home  at  the  other,  keep- 
ing the  clutch  fully  disengaged  in  the  interval.  Here  skill  and  experience 
in  the  handling  of  the  make  of  car  that  one  happens  to  be  driving  count, 
for  if  the  wait  be  prolonged,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  if  none  had 
been  indulged  in  and  the  stop  is  apt  to  compel  the  momentary  re-engage- 
ment of  the  clutch  to  again  set  the  clutch  shaft  in  motion. 

With  the  progressive  gear  the  system  is  usually  arranged  so 
that  reverse  is  in  mesh  with  the  lever  at  the  extreme  rear  and 
high  speed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  quadrant,  the  intermediate 
speeds  proportioned  in  between.  The  lever  usually  has  a  button 
on  top,  controlling  a  latch  that  locks  it  in  place  at  any  desired 
speed  by  fitting  into  a  slot  cut  in  the  quadrant. 

The  easiest  method  of  securing  the  proper  amount  of  travel, 
from  one  speed  to  another,  is  the  following:  Press  the  button 
or  finger  clasp  that  releases  the  latch  from  its  slot,  and  while 
holding  it  released  move  the  lever  far  enough  to  prevent  its  slip- 
ping back  into  the  slot  when  the  button  is  released.  The  latch 
will  now  be  pressing  against  the  quadrant  bar,  and  the  lever 
can  be  moved  until  the  desired  gear  is  properly  meshed,  where 
the  influence  of  the  spring  will  pull  the  latch  into  the  slot  and 
lock  the  lever.  If  the  latch  be  held  released  the  result  may  be 
that  the  lever  will  be  carried  too  far  into  the  following  neutral.  If 
this  occur  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  and  come  back  to  first 
speed  again. 

The  progressive  gear,  as  worked  out  by  the  Packard  Company,  does 
not  have  a  locking  device  on  the  lever,  the  same  result  being  obtained 
by  a  device  in  the  gear  box.  When  shifting  from  first  to  second,  or  from 
ihird  back  to  second,  the  lever  should  be  carried  rapidly  forward  or  back- 
ward until  the  gears  are  felt  to  engage.  The  locking  device,  though  not 
automatic,  will  check  the  travel  of  the  lever,  and  if  the  gears  are  properly 
in  mesh  wilt  provide  sufficient  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  lever  to 
assure  the  operator  that  the  gears  are  correctly  in  mesh. 

Drivers  handling  the  selective  system  have  two  things  to  re- 
member.    The  first  is  to  keep  it  well  oiled  that  the  lever  may 
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slide  freely  sideways.    The  second  is  to  keep  their  hands  off  the 
button  unless  it  is  desired  to  enter  reverse. 

Some  cars  have  appeared  on  the  market  with  speeds  arranged 
as  follows: 

R,  2  4 
I  3 

If  on  a  hill  and  cotidilions  demand  a  change  to  a  lower  gear,  say,  third 
back  lo  second,  the  driver  will  have  no  trouble  if  he  handle  the  lever 
wilhowt  touching  the  button.  If  be  does,  he  is  almost  sure  to  enter  re- 
verse,  with   possibly   serious   consequences. 

The  clutch  should  be  thrown  as  far  forward  as  possible  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  engage  the  gears,  (Sonic  cars  have  appeared  with  only 
one  pedal  so  arranged  that  tlie  clutch  is  first  released  and  further  travel 
of  the  pedal  applies  the  running  brakes.)  The  different  types  of  clutches 
in  use  and  the  care  licslowed  on  Ihetn  has  much  to  do  with  the  ease  with 
which  the  gears  may  be  engaged. 


Fio.  472.— When 
driver  tfl  kues 
of  a  collision. 


o  (lie  niht  of 


The  cone  clutch,  with  its  comparatively  large  diameter,  is  likely  to  spin 
longer  than  the  multiple  disc.  Any  attempt  to  mesh  the  gears  while  the 
clutch  is  spinning  will  result  in  the  gears  growling,  possibly  chipping  the 
teeth. 

Occasionally  the  shaft  will  stop  so  that  the  teeth  of  one  gear  will  strike 
the  teeth  of  the  other  and  jircvenc  them  meshing.  If  this  occur,  the  clutch 
should  be  engaged  again  for  an  instant,  thus  letting  the  clutch  shaft  spin, 
and  after  giving  them  time  lo  slow  down,  another  attempt  may  be  made 
to  mesh  the  gear. 

City   Driving. — In  driving;  an  automobile  in  the  city,  then* 

are  certain  fixed  rules  of  the  road  that  must  be  observed,  and 
rightly,  too,  if  one  is  to  avoid  tronhlc.  but  the  motto  of  every 
driver  should  be:  "Ahcays  be  prepared  for  everyone  else  doing 
the  ifrotig  things;."  Piv  observing  this  rule,  the  driver  will  find 
himself  armed  for  whatever  may  occur  on  the  city  streets. 
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The  first  lliiiig  a  new  driver  should  do  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 

d  me  places  they  are  unwritten  rules,  but  in  most 

bg  h     p       e  have  framed  up  regulations  for  the  control  of 

ni         h    h  rt  y  in  most  cases,  apply  only  to  motor  cars,  the 

g      ngu  near  sighted  when   it  comes  to  noting  infrac- 

b     d      ers  of  horse  drawn  vehicles. 

Id  ng  a  a  h  first  rule  is  to  keep  to  the  right  m  passing 
a  iihiile  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  England  the  traffic  stays  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  but  this  is  the 
exception.  It  is  only  by  everyone  observing  this  rule  that  traffic  can  he 
handled  in  any  kind  of  a  manner,  and  accidents  avoided. 

In  passing  a  vehicle  going  in  the  same  direction  the  rule  is  to 
pass  to  the  left. 


FiQ..4"3.— The  Ji 


Ntimeniib  accidents  ha\t  been  caused  h\  fadure  to  observe  this  rule. 
The  driver  who  disregards  this  rule  is  liable  for  damages  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, as  a  lehicle  has  the  right  to  swmg  to  the  right  at  any  time. 

The  non  observanci.  of  the  tbo\e  rule  la  sometimes  due  to  the  presence 
of  eleclncs  whose  drivers  generally  stay  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
run  at  about  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  which  often  compels  others  to 
invade  forbidden  territory  to  get  by  or  else  swing  to  the  left  directly  into 
the  path  of  the  vehicles  coming  from  the  other  direction  Ciscs  are  seen 
daily  whire  drivers  hn\e  had  lo  go  almost  to  the  left  curb  in  order  to  pass. 

Ill  turning  corntrs  the  drner  should  not  cut  diagonally  across 
the  street  by  beginning  to  turn  before  reaching  the  comer. 

Il  is  evident  that  such  t  procedure  will  tut  off  traffic  coming  from  the 


Road  Signals. — As  laid  down  by  the  makers  of  road  rules, 
the  driver  raises  a  hand  or  whip,  when  he  is  about  to  turn  a 
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corner  or  stop;  the  right  arm  extended  means  that  it  is  unsafe 
for  the  man  behind  to  come  up  on  that  particular  side,  because 
the  signaler  is  preparing  to  turn  a  corner  and  needs  room. 

The  arm  extended  to  Che  left  means  caution  on  that  side. 

The  right  arm  raised  so  the  arm  is  above  the  level  of  the  head,  with 
the  forearm  vertical  and  the  shoulder  portion  horizontal,  means  that  speed 
is  about  to  be  slackened,  possibly  because  of  the  traffic  or  because  of 
some  maneuver  the  driver  wishes  to  make. 

It  may  be  a  case  of  reverse ;  then  (he  horn  should  be  sounded  to  caU 
attention  to  the  signal. 

Another  signal  that  Is  sometimes  used  when  a  driver  desires 
the  car  behind  to  pass  him  or  he  has  consented  to  give  the  right 
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aiBuab.  n  wuvo  uf  the  hmid  to  1 
to  Uis  loft  gives  the  right  of  via>. 

of  way  is  to  hold  the  right  arm  downward  outside  the  body  of 

the  car,  and  wave  it  forward. 

Operating  the  Brakes. — The  life  of  tires  may  be  prolonged 

by  the  judicious  and  moderate  handling  of  the  brake  lever.  The 
brake  shoiUd  never  be  applied  with  such  force  as  to  cause  the 
tires  to  slip. 

If  the  wheels  be  locked,  much  of  the  retarding  effort  is  lost 
and  much  rubber  is  ground  off  the  tires,  or  if  traveling  on  muddy 
roads  or  pavements  all  control  over  the  car  will  be  lost. 

On  lo[ig  RTadfs  the  brakes  slioulil  not  be  depended  on  to  hold  the  car. 
The  ignition  should  be  cut  out.  anil,  depending  on  the  length  and  steepness 
of  the  Rradc,  a  suitable  gear  shoukl  be  meshed  and  the  car  allowed  to 
coast  under  compression,  the  brakes  supplying  any  further  retarding  effort 
necessary. 
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In  driving  in  a  liilly  country,  if  is  desirable,  not  to  have  the  emergency 
brake  lever  interconnected  with  the  clutch,  as  this  prevents  the  use  of  a 
very  efficient  brake. 

Some  brakes  are  intended  to  be  lubricated,  others  are  useless  if  oil  gets 
on  the  friction  surfaces.  When  this  happens  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
squirt  a  little  gasoline  on  the  drum.  This  will  cut  the  oil  and  restore 
the  efficiency.  If  one  brake  be  adjusted  tighter  than  the  other  it  will 
throw  the  end  of  the  car  on  that  side  around. 

Friction  surfaces  of  metal  to  metal,  or  steel  to  camel's  hair  or  asbestos, 
will  give  little  trouble  with  ordinary  care. 

If  leather  be  used,  its  lite  will  be  prolonged  by  releasing  the  brakes  for 
an  instant  while  in  use.  This  will  allow  a  current  of  air  lo  pass  between 
the  surfaces  and  carry  away  a  great  deal  of  the  heat  generated.  The  fric- 
tion of  the  brake  leather  on  Ihe  drum  always  generates  heat,  and  the 
leather  may  be  heated  enough  to  be  burnt  or  charred  until  useless  unless 
the  brake  be  used  with  moderation. 


Trolley  Lines. — As  a  rule,  the  track  is  laid  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  btit  there  appears  to  he  no  recognized  plan  as  regards  loca- 
tion, and  the  atitoist  must  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  not  only  for 
surprising  changes  in  the  location  of  the  line  but  also  for  the 
cars  themselves. 

Ill  regard  to  the  track  itself,  strict  watch  should  be  kept  for 
rails  which  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  road,  for  switch 
tongues  and  differences  in  level  between  the  bed  of  the  track 
and  the  surface  of  the  road. 

Any  of  the  above  may  interfere  with  the  steering  of  the  automobile  if 
the  wheels  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  if  the  road  be  at  all  greasy, 
side  slips  are  likely  to  occur. 
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The  rails  are  a  source  of  trouble  when  slippery  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  tires  do  not  get  into  the  rail  channels,  as  they  will  be  badly 
wrenched  or  even  torn  off  when  a  change  of  direction  is  desired. 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  made  is  in  running-  the  car  with  all 
four  tires  in  the  channels,  which  undoubtedly  makes  smooth  riding  but 
which  also  renders  it  difficult  for  the  autoist  to  steer  out  of  them  again 
when  he  wishes  to  do  so  by  any  movement  of  the  steering  gear. 

When  the  rails  are  dry,  only  a  short  time  will  elapse  before  the  tire 
will  ride  over  the  rail  head  and  get  clear,  but  with  wet  rails  s 
hundreds  of  feet  are  traversed  before  the  tires  are  clear. 


Crossing  Railroad  Tracks. — All  railroad  tracks  should  be 
treated  as  if  trains  were  likely  to  be  due  at  the  crossing  at  any 
moment  and  the  car  should  be  driven  across  at  the  greatest  angle 
and  at  the  best  speed  (xissible,  A  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept 
in  both  (hrections  and  the  car  slowed  down  on  approaching  the 
crossing,  taking  absolutely  no  chances. 


—    - --    -      -..-,   the   steering  wheel   should  be  turned 

sharply  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Irjiin  is  moving  so  that  the  car  will 
be  struck  a  glancing  blow  and  the  occupants  will  have  some  chance  of 
escape. 

Negotiating  Turns. — The  procedure  on  approaching  a  turn 
is  exactly  similar  to  tliat  on  approaching  a  road  crossing.  The 
car  should  keep  to  the  center  of  the  road  and  its  speed  should 
be  reduced  somewhat  until  the  road  is  seen  to  be  clear  when  the 
turn  can  be  made.  In  taking  a  rigjit  hand  turn,  the  autoist 
should  keep  well  awa}'  from  the  corner,  describing  as  lai^  an 
arc  as  i>ossible  and  gradually  gaininjj  the  center  of  the  other 
road.      There   are    numbers    of   drivers   who   habitually    shave 
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corners ;  who  start  to  make  the  turn  before  reaching^  the  proper 
point  and  cut  diagonally  across  the  road,  obstructmg  traffic  com- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  and  htiggpng  the  left  hand  comer 
of  the  intersecting  road.  Their  desire  is  evidently  to  travel  from 
one  point  to  another  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  and 
to  save  distance  cut  the  comers  without  regard  to  the  rights  or 
safety  of  others. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  reckless  classes  of  drivers,  spedal 
caution  has  to  be  exercised  at  all  times  by  those  in  char^  of 
vehicles  of  every  land. 

The  difficulty  of  taking  a  car  around  a  comer  wbidi  lias  to  be  turned 
to  the  right  is  sometinies  acute,  since  the  driver  muat  keep  to  his  own  side, 
and  on  that  the  camber  of  the  road  adds  serious^  to  any  danger  that 


Fta.  477. — A  good  mla  to  obwrro  mud  cue  Sutt  wHI  provant  Mddvts  li  to  bo  te  &• 
next  ooniBr  baors  turainc  in  a  Mnat.     His  turn  ihauld  not  ba  Mtemptad  oatU  vm 


obaeived,  at  eoims.  to  wrad  riga  (oliig  bi  both  diiMtiou. 

may  exist  owing  to  mud  or  alim&  Kven  when  the  snrfaee  is  quite  dry, 
the  camber  is  sometimes  sufficient,  witb  the  acuteness  of  the  turn,  to  cause 
the  rear  of  the  car  to  swing,  and  tt  is  because  of  this  that  many  heavy 
cars  are  fitted  with  metal  non-skid  covers  all  the  year  round. 

Where  the  presence  of  an  acute  turn  of  this  description  is  known,  or 
is  indicated  by  a  warning  sign,  the  driver  can  be  relied  upon  to  reduce 
his  speed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  withotit  unduly  stressing  his  running 
gear.  But  it  is  when  the  situation  suddenly  presents  itself  that  matters 
assume  a  critical  phase. 

Tf  the  car  be  still  running  in  s  stniistit  line  when  the  nstnre  of  the 
comer  becomes  apparent,  the  engine  should  be  switched  off  and  the  brakes 
judiciously    applied    without  taking  out   the   dutch,   but   if   the   oor™' 
has  been  entered  upon  the  greatest  care  should  be  exerdsed  in 
brakes,  as  to  lock  me  driving  wheels  would  probably  mxkt  «  vi 
slip  inevitable^ 
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Tf  the  corner  has  been  entered  upon,  it  will  be  wise  to  withdraw  the 
clutch  and  trust  to  gentle  braking  with  the  side  lever  and  good  steering 
to  get  round.  Every  broken  bit  of  road  surface  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  assist  the  driving  wheels  to  hold  to  the  road. 

To  take  a  greasy  corner,  turning  01 
enough  since,  the  driver  being  on  hi 
wheels  in  the  gutter— where  they  act  a 
latter — and  run  round  cautiously. 

It  is  best  lo  run  free  for  the  sake  of  the  differential  gear  if  the  corner 
be  sharp,  and  if  the  rear  of  (he  car  shows  an  inclination  to  swing,  gently 
letting  in  the  clutch  will  cause  the  inside  wheel  to  "bite,"  and  the  car  will 
answer  the  helm. 

Country  Driving. — On  a  country  road  the  farmer  will  either 
give  the  motorist  the  whole  road  or  won't  move  until  he  has  to. 
He  isn't  a  bit  particular  whether  he  turns  to  the  right  or  left. 


:  ofF  or  right  hand  side  is  easy 
vn  side,  can  put  the  innerside 
n-skids  against  the  slope  of  the 


Fio.  47S,— The  Ai 


descent; 


BackEround 

lasfnK;    3,  approach  to  a  branch 


road  (to  left) ; 


road  (to  right);    i,     . . 

to  cross  roads:  S,  approach  to  a  ancii  or  aorupi:  aepresaion  in  mo 
road;  7,  approach  to  a  hummock;  8,  approach  to  a  city,  village  or 
other  collection  of  Inhabited  dwellings;  »,  la  a  Kene^al  caution 
slKnal  Indicating'  the  proximity  of  any  danger  or  obstruction  not 
scheduled  above,  or  any  other  condition  requirtns  caution;  10  (not 
shown  In  cut)  Is  a  plain  white  sign  and  can  bo  Improvised  In  emer- 
gent cases  by  using  a  xheet  o(  white  cloth  fastened  upon  a.  board 
of  proper  shape.  Each  sign  Is  placed  at  a  distance  of  not  1bh~  "-  — 
200.  nor  more  than  300  yards  from  the  point  to  which  It  refer 


a  than 


Similarly  when  following  and  trying  to  overtake  another  auto- 
mobile on  the  road,  the  driver  of  the  leading  machine  may  try 
to  prevent  the  other  car  passing  him,  or  may  take  that  side 
of  the  road  that  looks  best  to  him  regardless  of  rules  or  laws. 
When  passing  little  breaks  in  the  road  caused  by  water  running 
off  and  carrying  the  road  material  with  it,  holes  in  pavement. 
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etc.,  the  shock  of  striking  the  edges  is  rather  severe  on  tires  and 
may  be  lessened  by  releasing  the  clutch  for  the  moment  and 
allowing  the  car  to  coast,  always  taking  "waterbreaks"  and  simi- 
lar rough  spots  straight  on,  so  as  not  to  strain  the  car  unneces- 
sarily. 

Oil  approaching  a  point  where  the  road  forks  or  branches  off, 
the  autoist  should  hold  well  over  to  the  proper  side  of  the  road 
ill  order  to  mvid  cars  coming  along  the  branches. 

Should  he  be  traveling  along  one  ot  the  branches  toward  the  fork,  how- 
ever, lie  should  keep  in  the  center,  as  when  approaching  an  ordinary  turn. 


^^^y'i 


^ 


..S^^^.-j\ 


Skidding  and  Side  Slipping. — Although  both  the  terms  skid- 
ding and  side  slipping  are  used  freely,  their  meanings  are  often 
confused. 

Skidding  implies  a  continued  forward  movement  of  the  car 
after  the  wheels  have  been  locked  by  the  brakes. 

Side  slipping  relates  only  to  a  lateral  motion  of  the  car  due 
to  the  wheels  sliding  bodily  sideways. 

Nodning  but  experience  can  teach  the  autoist  how  to  evade  side  slip 
whi'H  the  roads  are  in  a  slippery  state.  He  may  be  forewarned  of  the 
v:iri(>tis  kinds  of  side  slips  and  skids  and  the  proper  procedure  under  tlie 
circumstances,  but  he  must  actually  experience  each  kind  in  order  to  dis- 
tineuLsh  one  from  the  other  and  (o  acquire  the  instinct  necessary  to  coun- 
tcriialance  every  tendency  in  that  direction  immediately  the  first  symptoms 
arc  perceptible. 
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There  arc  certain  kinds  of  surface  on  which  the  tires  cannot  obtain  a 
firm  grip,  places  in  which  lateral  strains  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
car,  and  acts  on  the  part  of  the  driver  which  either  reduce  or  increase 
the  adherence  between  the  tires  and  the  road. 

Deft  manipulation  of  the  steering  wheel  by  an  expert  operator  often 
will  neutralise  a  well  developed  skid,  by  maintaining  the  car  in  approxi- 
mately its  original  line  of  onward  movement. 

Thus,  if  the  front  wheels  be  steered  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rear 
wheels  are  skidding,  the  tendency  of  the  vehicle  is  to  slay  parallel  to  its 
original  line  of  movement,  ready  to  resume  it  as  the  skidding  terminates. 

Operating  a  Car  at  Night. — Objects  at  night  are  deceiving  to 

the  eye.  What  appears  as  a  dark  patch  in  the  road  may  be  either 
a  pool  of  water  or  a  depression,  and  light  colored  objects  by  the 
side  of  the  road  may  even  be  taken  for  the  road  itself.  The 
road,  too,  apparently  disapi)ears  a  short  distance  ahead  and  the 
autoist  sets  the  brakes,  only  to  find  himself  deceived.  Due  to  the 
combination  of  deep  shadows  and  strong  lights  with  the  general 
gloom  of  the  night,  all  sorts  of  objects  created  in  the  imagina- 
tion seem  to  spring  up,  causing  doubt  and  anxiety. 

Powerful  lamps  should  be  used  for  comfortable  night  drivitig 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  the  car. 

RuntiinR  in  city  streets  or  on  lighted  roads  is  of  course  much  easier 
than  rniiiiine  on  dark  roa<ls,  but  in  such  cases  the  eyes  are  constantly  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  the  changes  in  light  as  the  car  approaches 
and  passes  a  street  lamp. 

With  the  powerful  arc  lights  in  use  in  many  cities,  the  view  will  be 
obscured  for  a  short  time  as  the  car  passes  out  of  the  circle  thrown  by 
the  light  and  a  feeling  of  blindness  will  result,  soon  passing  off,  however, 
as  the  eyes  adjnst  themselves  to  the  change  in  quality  of  Ihe  light.  It  is 
due  to  this  effect  on  the  eyes  that  a  number  of  the  minor  accidents  occur 
at  comers,  not  only  lo  autos  but  to  liorse  vehicles  and  foot  passengers. 

When  emerging  from  light  into  what  seems  total  darkness,  as  whea 
leaving  the  last  light  of  a  city  and  going  along  the  unlighted  road,  an  in- 
voluntary sensation  of  being  lost  is  experienced  and  even  with  power^ 
headlights  the  feeling  of  blindness  occurs  for  a  short  time. 

Goggles  to  be  Avoiiled  at  Night. — Except  when  absolutely 

nccessar)',  goggles  shoidd  not  be  worn  nor  should  the  wind  shield 
be  rMRiii\  when  driving  at  night,  as  the  reflections  from  street- 
lamps  or  other  sources  of  light  on  the  glass  surfaces  of  the  gog- 
gles and  shii'ld  api^ear  as  direct  lights  and  obscure  objects  on  the 
road,  with  imhappj-  results. 
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Lamp  Equipment.— For  properly  illuminating  the  road  and 
objects  surrounding  it  the  lamp  equipment  should  consist  of: 

1.  One  or  two  headlights; 

2.  Pair  of  side  lamps; 

3.  Tail  lamp; 

4.  Swivelling  searchlight. 

The  headlights  should  be  carried  low  down  and  well  forward, 
not  only  to  better  illuminate  the  road  but  to  cease  to  dazzle  other 
road  users. 


Flc5.  480.— The  Pullman  fuur  cylinder  car  (model  I 
3n  horSE  power:  selective  transmission ;  shaft  c 

Overhauling  the  Car. — A  thorough  overhauling  of  the  entire 
car  is  occasionally  required,  that  the  needed  repairs  may  be  made. 
It  is  only  by  this  thorough  overhauling  that  the  owner  can  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  car's  condition,  ascertain  what  parts  show  wear, 
and  correct  wrong  adjustments  which  may  have  been  previously 
made. 

The  principal  reason  for  taking  an  engine  apart  is  to  find  the 
exact  condition  of  the  pistons  and  bearings,  as  well  as  to  clean 
out.  thoroughly  any  carbonized  oil  that  may  be  found  adhering 
to  the  cylinder  walls, 

Kach  part  as  it  is  removed  should  be  cleaned.  As  soon  as 
one  part  is  unjointed  or  uncoupled,  insert  its  pins  or  screws  in 
their  proper  place  before  laying  aside.  This  will  prevent  any 
Fiiiall  parts  being  misplaced. 
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Confusion  is  to  be  avoided  by  providing  a  sufficient  number 
of  boxes  to  accommodate  the  several  units  of  the  car,  and  keep 
everything  pertaining  to  a  certain  part  in  its  respective  box. 

In  overhauling  the  car,  the  carburetter,  pump,  wiring,  spark  plugs  and 
any  other  movable  parts  fastened  to  the  engine  should  be  removed. 

When  removing  the  magneto,  the  gear  wheels  of  the  engine  and  the 
driving  pinion  o(  the  armature  shaft  should  be  marked  with  a  punch  at 
the  point  where  they  mesh,  if  not  marked  already.  By  taking  this  precau- 
liiin  the  magneto  may  he  assembled  on  the  car  in  its  proper  place  without 
disturbing  the  original  ignition  liming  of  the  car.  Each  valve  should  be 
marked  as  it  is  titken  out,  that  each  may  be  replaced  in  its  proper  seat.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  number  them  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  by  punch  mark. 

The  cylinder  castings  may  now  be  lifted  o!I  the  pistons  and  removed 
to  the  work  bench.  Some  workmen  prefer  to  lift  cylinders  and  pistons 
off  together;  this  is  a  good  plan  if  a  helper  be  at  hand,  but  more  difficult 
for  one  man  than  lifting  the  cylinder  alone.  In  assembling,  however,  with- 
out assistance,  and  especially  when  the  cylinders  are  cast  in  pairs  or  fn 
bloc,  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  casting  is  considerable,  and  it  is  much  less 
laborious  first  to  assemble  the  cylinders  with  the  pistons  in  their  respec- 
tive places,  and  so  avoid  holding  up  the  heavy  casting  while  fitting   the 

The  connecting  rods  should  be  uncoupled  from  the  crank  shaft,  the 
rods  and  pistons  being  removed  together. 

Before  taking  down  any  other  part  of  the  car,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  first 
clean  out  the  cylinders  with  kerosene  to  remove  any  oil  and  so  soften  de- 
posits of  carbon  adheriiig  to  the  walls,  if  the  deposit  be  light,  this 
soaking  may  be  all  that  is  necessary,  but  where  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbon  has  gathered  in  the  combustion  chamber,  the  walls  must  be  scraped 
either  with  a  suitable  carbon  scraper  sold  for  this  purpose,  or  with  a  file 
bent  and  sharpened  to  a  cutting  edge. 

All  the  piston  rings  should  be  clean  and  bright :  if  any  black  streaks 
be  found,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  leakage.  All  worn  piston  rings 
should  be  replaced.  Examine  the  piston  pin  with  a  view  to  possible  loose- 
ness and  wear.  It  is  important  that  this  pin  should  be  a  tight  fit,  other- 
wise it  may  work  out  and  injure  the  cylinder  walls.  A  loose  piston  pin 
may  be  due  to  the  set  screw  becoming  loose,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  wear. 
lu  the  latter  event,  the  pin  should  be  replaced  with  a  new  one  of  the 
proper  diameter  and  length. 

The  valves  should  be  ground.  A  good  grinding  mixture  is  one  com- 
posed of  emery  of  the  grade  known  as  120  mixed  with  kerosene  and  a  few 
drops  of  heavy  lubricating  oil  to  give  the  mixture  body. 

The  camshafts  in  most  cars  are  removed  by  taking  off  the  cover  of  the 
case  which  encloses  the  timing  gears  and  piiiling  the  camshafts  through 

All  modem  car.s  h;ivc  the  crankshaft  gear  marked,  and  another  mark  be- 
twi'fti  the  two  teeth  of  the  liming  gear  on  the  camshaft.  When  assem- 
bling, the  sMigle  marked  t'»olh  should  be  inserted  between  the  two-  teeth 
as  designated.  Hreakage  or  tmdiie  wear  of  the  cams  is  a  matter  which 
only  the  factory  expi'rts  cnn  li.indle. 

Cleaning  the  r.idiator  of  grease  or  any  scale  that  may  have  accumulated 
is  bfst  dciiH'  after  the  car  is  reassembled  and  in  running  order.  In  clean- 
ing the  rudijilor  a  cleaning  mixture  is  made  by  dissolving  one-half  pound 
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of  Ije  in  a  bucket  of  water,  stirring  until  dissolved.  This  should  be 
strained  and  the  radiator  filled  with  the  mixture.  The  engine  should  now 
be  nm  for  live  minutes  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  one-quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  mixture  may  now  be  drained  off  and  the  radiator  filled  with 
clean  water.  The  engine  is  again  run  for  a  few  minutes  after  which  the 
radiator  is  drained  and  refilled  with  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  The  forego- 
ing treatment  will  remove  any  grease  deposits  in  the  radiator. 

The  transmission  cover  should  now  be  removed  and  the  gears  examined. 
As  most  transmission  systems  are  fitted  with  annular  ball  bearings,  only 
a  good  cleaning  to  remove  old  grease  will  be  required.  In  ease  any  gears 
arc  badly  worn  and  their  edges  chipped,  they  should  be  replaced  with  new 

The  clutch  may  next  be  taken  down.  The  exact  mode  of  procedure 
differs  in  different  car  clutches.  In  most  cars  using  clutches  of  the  multi- 
jile  disc  type  it  may  be  removed  as  a  unit ;  in  other  forms,  the  shaft  con- 
iit'cling  the  shifting  sleeve  may  be  uncoupled,  which  gives  sufficient  room 
between  clutch  and  gear  box  to  take  the  clutch  apart.  If  Ihe  latter  be 
of  the  cone  type,  it  may  be  found  that  the  leather  face  is  badly  worn 
and  that  a  new  leather  is  necessary.  This  is  not  a  very  difficult  job,  but 
requires   painstaking   work. 

The  leather  of  a  cone  clutch  is  removed  by  cutting  off  the  rivets  on  the 
underside  and  driving  the  rivets  through  to  the  outside.  The  old  leather 
should  be  kept  for  use  as  a  pattern  by  which  to  cut  the  new  piece.  It  will 
be  much  better,  however,  to  purchase  from  the  factory  a  new  leather  ot 
the  proper  width  and  ihirkiiess.  As  a  new  leather  will  have  considerable 
"give,"  il  must  be  stretched  tightly  over  the  cone.  One  end  of  the  leather 
should  be  cut  square  and  fastened  to  the  cone  with  two  rivets;  the  other 
end  brought  around  to  meet  the  fastened  end,  and,  after  tightly  stretch- 
ing it  over  the  small  end  of  the  cone  with  a  single  rivet,  the  leather  is 
then  forced  up  onto  the  cone,  holes  drilled  out  and  countersunk  and  the 
leather  riveted. 

The  only  knack  in  the  operation  is  to  keep  the  leather  tight  that  it 
may  be  a  snug  fit  on  the  cone.  A  loose  leather  will,  naturally,  be  a  dead 
failure.  After  the  leather  li.is  been  forced  into  its  place  the  uncut  end 
should  be  trimmed  to  make  a  good  joint.  Any  unevenness  may  be  trued 
up  with  a  file.  The  new  leather  will  readily  absorb  several  applications 
of  castor  oil  before  it  becomes  smooth  and  pliable. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  rivet  heads  are  countersunk  below  the 
surface  of  the  leather.  In  case  they  work  flush,  owing  to  the  wearing 
diHvn  of  the  leather  face,  they  should  be  again  riveted.  The  '"biting"  or 
jerky  action  of  a  cone  clutch  may  often  be  traced  to  the  rivets  working 
rait,  anil  this  will  frequently  prevent  the  clutch  being  readily  disengaged. 
Rerivcting  will  prove  an  effective  remedy  in  this  case,  and  considerable 
ailililional  service  may  be  had  from  the  leather  before  it  wears  down  to 
the  rivet  heads. 

The  differentia!  gear  should  be  tested  with  a  view  to  locating  any  wear 
or  side  play.  This  may  be  done  by  jacking  up  the  rear  axle  and  shaking 
(me  wheel  forward  and  backward  while  the  other  is  held  stationary,  and 
noting  how  far  the  wheel  must  be  turned  before  the  movement  is  taken 
up  by  tlie  flywheel  of  the  engine.  Any  noticeable  play  will  generally  be 
found  cither  in  the  center  pinions  or  studs  of  the  differential  gear,  in  the 
liirfie  and  small  bevel  gears,  in  the  clutch  sleeve,  or  in  the  universal  joints. 
The  differential  gear  and  live  axle  of  modern  cars  seldom  give  trouble  if 
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kept  properly  lubricated,  and  the  car's  mileage  sliould  run  up  into  many 
thousands  before  any  considerable  amount  of  play  is  evident. 

The  joint  pins  of  the  propeller  shaft  may  become  loose  through  wear, 
in  which  case  a  knocking  noise  in  the  transmission  gear  will  indicate  th« 
cause  and  location  of  the  trouble.  These  pins  may  be  readily  replaced 
wilh  new  ones  at  small  cost.  If  the  play  be  found  m  the  bevel  gears,  the 
small  gear  should  be  adjusted  to  mesh  deeper  with  its  larger  mate.  Th's 
may  be  done  by  means  of  the  adjustable  locking  ring  or  by  inserting  a 
washer  of  the  proper  thickness.  It  may  be  found,  however,  that  no  ad- 
justment is  necessary,  and  a  thorough  cleaning  with  gasoline  to  remove 
all  oil  and  grease  will  be  all  that  is  required.  The  case  should  then  be 
refilled  with  the  quantity  of  oil  and  grease  recommended  by  the  manufac- 

Oil  pipes  or  "leads"  which  conduct  (he  oil  to  the  bearings  should  l>e 
.  removed  and  all  oil  washed  out  by  forcing  gasoline  through  them. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  passages  of  all  oil  leads  are  clear  and  ua- 
obstructed. 


The  sight  feed  lubricator  on  the  dash  should  also  be  cleaned  out  and 
the  glasses  wiped  and  washed  out  with  gasoline. 

The  steering  gear  should  be  taken  down,  given  a.  thorough  cleaning 
and  examined  for  possible  wear.  In  case  the  steering  action  be  stiff  and 
the  wheel  turn  hard,  the  ball  joint  may  be  out  of  adjustment  due  to  wear; 
the  steering  link  may  be  bent,  or  the  cause  may  be  insufficient  lubrication. 

If  there  be  any  considerable  amount  of  backlash,  the  cause  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  joints  of  the  levers,  in  the  swivel  pin,  in  loose  bearings. 
or  in  wear  of  the  worm  and  sector.  Another  common  cause  of  backlash 
is  often  found  in  the  wheels,  which  work  out  of  alignment.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  all  moving  parts  of  the  steering  gear  be  well  lubricated. 

The  distance  rod  is  easily  bent,  which  throws  the  front  wheels  out  of 
line.  This  is  a  common  cause  of  "side  slip"  and  rapidly  wears  out  the 
tread  of  (he  tire.  The  bent  rod  should  be  uncoupled  and  carefully  straight- 
ened. On  many  cars,  however,  the  rod  is  designed  to  be  bent,  in  order 
to  clear  other  part.s. 

Each  wheel  should  be  removed  and  examined  at  the  hub  to  see  if  the 
spokes  have  become  loosened  through  shrinkage.  Although  this  is  not 
a  common  fault,  it  is,  nevertheless,  worth  looking  for.  If  slightly  loose, 
lighten  up  the  bolts  which  secure  the  two  side  flanges  together,  clean  out 
bearings  with  gasoline  and  renew  any  ball  or  roller  which  is  found  dam- 
aged. If  rust  has  accumulated,  scrape  or  sandpaper  it  off  (a  painter's 
wire  brush  is  a  handy  lool),  and  when  perfectly  clean,  coat  the  rim  with 
beeswax.  This  may  be  applied  with  a  clean  paint  brush  if  the  wax  be 
heated  to  a  liquid  state.  This  will  effectually  prevent  further  rusting  of 
the  metal,  and  will  do  much  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  tires. 

The  brakes  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  the  lining  be  in  good  con- 
dition.  If  worn,  the  old  lining  should  be  replaced  with  new.  If  the  brakes 
be  of  the  internal  expanding  type,  the  shoes  may  have  become  worn,  in 
iihich  ca.sc  they  should  be  renewed.  Toggle  joints  and  adjusting  nuts 
should  be  inspected  and  any  looseness  taken  up.     Brakes  shiDuld  be  ad- 
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justed  on  the  road,  as  any  improper  adjustment  of  the  equalizer  bar  will 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  make  the  ear  skid.  Both  brakes  should  be 
adjusted  alike,  that  the  braking  force  applied  by  the  equalizer  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  wheels  equally. 

The  tires  should  be  cleaned  of  the  old  chalk  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe. 
If  they  be  badly  worn  on  the  treads,  but  otherwise  in  good  shape,  scud 
them  to  the  factory  to  be  retrcaded.  A  tire  should  never  be  kept  on  the 
car  after  the  rubber  tread  wears  down  so  as  to  expose  the  fabric.  Any 
small  cuts  and  holes  should  be  washed  out  and  filled  with  rubber  solution. 

Inner  tubes  should  be  tested  for  leaky  valves  and  patches  attended 
to  at  once.  The  old  casings  and  tubes  may  be  made  to  give  considerable 
additional    mileage    by    using    them    on    the    front    wheels,    where    the 

In  overhauling  the  ignition  apparatus,  worn  wires  should  be  replaced 
with  new  ones  to  guard  against  breaks  or  partial  breaks.  A  timer  should 
be  cleaned  with  gasoline  and  lubricated  with  light  oil. 

The  magneto  need  not  be  taken  apart,  as  it  will  probably  only  need 
a  little  surface  cleaning,  a  few  drops  of  oil,  and  the  amateur  had  better 
not  meddle  with  its  internal  mechanism. 

The  storage  battery  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  brown  deposit  col- 
lect in  any  quantity  at  the  bottom,  the  electrolyte  should  be  poured  out 
into  a  ghss  bottle  and  the  battery  washed  out  with  clear  water  (rain 
water  preferred).  Clean  the  top  of  the  battery  and  make  it  a  point  to  keep 
it  clean  and  free  from  acid.  Clean  the  terminals  of  any  corrosion  and 
see  that  the  air  vents  are  not  clogged  up.  If  the  accumulator  has  been 
ni'glected,  either  in  the  electrolyte  having  been  allowed  to  get  below  the 
proper  level  or  in  not  giving  it  the  regular  monthly  "charge,"  it  may  get 
a  bad  case  of  .sulphating. 

To  get  the  battery  into  its  normal  condition  the  electrolyte  should  be 
iinpiied  and  the  case  thoroughly  washed  with  soft  water.  The  case  is  then 
ri'lilled  with  about  seven-eighths  of  the  electrolyte  and  the  remainder 
with  soft  water.  In  case  the  plates  are  broken  down  or  "buckled."  or 
if  the  paste  has  dropped  out  of  the  pockets  in  the  grids,  the  accumulator 
should  be  sent  to  the  manufacturers  for  repair. 

The  contact  points  of  the  coil  will  probably  require  adjusting.  This 
is  easily  accomplished  by  trimming  up  the  points  with  emery  paper. 
Do  not  rtd)  away  the  metal  unnecessarily,  only  removing  enough  to  true 
the  points  so  that  they  make  a  good  contact.  In  adjusting  the  vibrator, 
ri-nii'niber  that  a  light  tension  is  much  belter  than  a  stiff  tension.  A 
light  flexible  vibration  with  a  moderately  high  pitched  buz/ing  note  will 
not  only  give  a  better  spark,  but  will  keep  the  points  in  better  shape.  A 
heavy  tension  will  make  the  coil  less  responsive  and  will  pit  the  contact 
points  and  exhaust  the  battery  niore  quickly.  As  a  coil  will  render  the 
most  efficient  service  only  when  the  vibrators  are  adjusted  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible,  a  special  ammeter  is  often  used  to  determine  the  current  eon- 
smnption  of  each  unit.    The  ammeter  should  show  a  reading  of  6-10  am- 

Assembling  after  Overhauling. — This  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  ])()ssible  after  taking  down  and  cleaning,  to  guard  against  the 
loss  of  any  of  the  parts. 
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In  assembling  the  car,  the  engine  had  best  be  put  together  first. 
When  putting  the  pistons  in  their  respective  cylinders  see  that 
the  splits  or  joints  in  the  piston  rings  are  not  in  line,  but  are 
spaced  evenly  around  the  piston.  See  that  all  parts  are 
thoroughly  clean  and  that  no  grit  or  stray  strands  of  waste 
remain  on  any  projection. 

All  nuts  and  bolts  should  be  screwed  tight  and  the  jaws  of  the 
wrench  should  be  properly  adjusted  to  them,  that  the  comers 
of  the  nuts  and  cap  screws  may  not  be  rounded  off.  Insert  the 
cotter  pin  after  each  nut  has  been  screwed  home.  In  joints  where 
packing  is  required  the  old  packing  may  be  used  if  it  be  in  good 
shape.  Joint  faces  should,  of  course,  be  perfectly  cleans  A  stout 
grade  of  manila  wrapping  paper  soaked  in  linseed  oil  will  make 
an  excellent  packing  for  crankcase  and  other  joints  having  a 
good  contact  surface. 

While  the  engine  is  being  reassembled  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  check  lip  tlie  valve  timing.  To  do  this,  turn  the  fly-wheel  until  the  in- 
let valve  plunger  of  No.  i  cylinder  just  touches  the  lower  end  ot  its  valve 
stem.  At  this  point  the  line  on  the  fly-wheel  indicating  "Inlet  No,  i  Op«n" 
should  coincide  with  the  pointer  on  the  engine  base.  If  the  contact  be- 
tween the  valve  stem  and  the  plunger  be  made  before  the  mark  on  the 
fly-wheel  lines  up  with  the  pointer,  the  valve  opens  too  early. 

In  most  cars  the  adjustments  may  be  made  by  the  screw  cap  and  lock 
nut  on  the  plunger. 

As  the  valve  stems  are  lowered  by  repeated  grindings  of  the  valves, 
the  plungers  require  adjuslmcnt  occasionally  to  compensate  for  this  move- 
ment lasert  a  piece  of  paper  between  plunger  and  valve  stem,  and  by 
lightly  pulling  on  the  paper  the  lime  of  contact  and  the  moment  of  re- 
lease may  be  determined  to  a  nicety.  When  the  paper  is  held  tightly,  a 
good  contact  is  assured,  and  the  moment  the  paper  becomes  loose  and  can 
be  moved  about,  the  contact  is  broken.  In  many  cars  the  reference  or  in- 
dex mark  on  the  en^^ne  bed  is  omitted;  in  this  case  the  markings  on  the 
fly-wheel  must  be  brought  directly  to  the  top.  The  other  inlets  and  the 
exhaust  valves  should  then  be  similarly  cheeked  up  and  adjusted. 

Most  cars  base  the  valve  setting  on  a  i-32-inch  clearance  space  between 
valve  stem  and  plunger  rod  when  the  valve  is  closed.  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  minimum  amount,  and  should  not  be  increased.  A  lai^r 
amount  of  clearance  will  cause  the  exhaust  valve  to  open  too  late,  and, 
the  exploded  gases  not  being  entirely  expelled,  the  power  o(  the  motor 
will  be  impaired.  This  clearance  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  expansion 
of  the  valve  stem  when  it  becomes  heated. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  going  about  the 
work  in  an  orderly  and  methodical  manner.  A  mechanic  who  leaves  parts 
lying  about  carelessly  will  rarely  be  found  a  good  one,  and  certainly  he 
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With  Ihe  proper  circum- 
n  applying  the  directions 
ler  should  have  no  difli- 
s  bettering  the  condition 

valuable  stock  of  knowl- 


is  iiol  a  proper  model  for  the 

spcction,  then,  and  with  a  lit: 

to   his  particular  make  of  cat. 

culty  in  making  a  good  job  of  overhauling,  thi 

of  Ills  machine  and  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a 

eiige  for  the  future. 

Accident  Preventer. — Attached  to  the  wall  at  the  corner  of  a 
narrow  street  leading  into  the  market  place  of  Woodbndge,  Suf- 
folk County,  Englajid,  is  a  mirror  which  makes  it  possible  for  auto- 
mobilists  coming  from  either  direction  to  look  around  the  corner 
and  thus  avoid  coUisions.    The  idea  is  being  copied  quite  exten- 


bs  encounteied  ou  the  loiuL 
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A  plea  for  sanity  and  moderation. - 

Bays  Charlea  Clifton,  President  of  the  Asa'n  of  Licvued  Anto- 
mobile  Manufacturers,  ia  the  great  decreaser  of  expense  mnd 
augmentor  of  enjoyment.      He  irrites  aa  follovra: 

<2aotation. — "Antomoblle  o^mera,  aa  a  rule,  in  disenasing  their 
coata  generally  name  the  great  item  of  expenae  aa  being  tire>i 
aad  in  that  connection  they  are  quite  inclined  to  arraign  the 
makers  of  paeomatlc  tirea  aa  being  reeponatble  for  thia  condi- 
tion. Theee  atatementa  are  an  indl-vldual  expreaalon  of  opinion 
based  on  more  or  leas  experience,  and  doubtless  justified  In 
part  by  the  re<^o^da  of  bills  paid  by  those  ^ho  buy  tlrea," 

'■These  remarks,  in  the  same  sense,  are  an  Individual  eK* 
pression  of  opinion  baaed  upon  the  same  facts,  and  are  con- 
tributed in  the  hope  that  they  may  suggest  a  -way  of  reducing 
the  sum  total  of  tire  bills,  as  -well  as  leading  in  the  direction 
of  safer  and  saner  methods  in  driving,  and  In  the  last  analyalat 
greater  pleasure  Crora  motor  cars." 

"There  are  three  prime  factors  respansible  for  short  tire 
life.  First,  excessive  speed,  especially  during  the  -warn 
months.  Second,  changes  of  direction  at  a  high  rate  of 
.speed  I  and  third,  excessive  and  unueceasary  uee  of  mechanical 
brakes.  Hy  experience  has  gone  to  prove  that^punctures  ex- 
cepted— the  life  of  tires  ia  enormoualy  prolonged  by  avoiding 
the  above  three  cardinal  enemies  of  the  pneumatic  tire's  lon- 
gevity. So  much  for  the  direct  money  coat,  but  if  these  three 
cardinal  principlea  are  insisted  upon  by  ownera,  the  liability 
of  accident  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  all  the  hl(fr 
coata  Incident  to  property  and  personal  damage.** 
IN) 
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"Accidents  yrill  also  be  reduced,  as  well  as  wear  and  tear 
mentOiUy  on  an  oyraer  In  connection  therewith.  In  other 
words,  canity  in  the  use  of  the  motor  car  is  an  Incalculable 
money  value  ivhich  no  owner  should  ignore ;  and  the  reverse 
of  the  proposition  is  an  unnecessary  extravagance,  'which,  if 
indulged  in,  should  not  carry  with  it  an  invective  against  the 
tire  manufacturer  or  the  manufacturer  of  the  motor  car." 

"In  other  ^ords.  the  responsibility  for  high  coats  in  running 
expenses  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  or,  perhaps, 
more  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  driver.  Excessive  speed, 
under  all  conditions,  is  done  at  high  cost,  which  abnorukal  cost 
can  only  be  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  sane  methods." 

"To  go  a  step  further  in  this  line  of  reasoning,  I  wish  to 
plead  for  saneness  in  the  use  of  highways.  Not  only  in  the 
matter  of  excessive  speed,  but  also  in  the  relation  which  should 
subsist  between  those  who  ride  In  cars  and  those  who  use  It  in 
other  and  older  ways.  The  antagonism  of  the  farmer  against 
the  automobile  is  mainly  the  result  of  a  series  of  circumstances 
irhich  to  "the  other  fellow"  seems  like  a  succession  of  out- 
rages. It  is  ivell  for  the  driver  of  a  motor  car  to  realize  that 
the  other  fellow  used  the  highivay,  more  or  less  unmolested, 
ever  since  there  were  highivays.  That,  ivhile  he  may  feel  he 
has  pre-emption,  that  pre-emption  goes  no  further  than  the 
joint  use.  For  the  driver  of  a  motor  car  to  assume  to  use 
more  than  his  share  of  the  road  to  make  of  his  vehicle  a 
menace,  or  at  the  very  least  a  nuisance  to  other  users.  Is  a 
very  natural  cause  for  antagonism." 

"The  users  and  drivers  of  motor  cars  can,  by  sane  driving, 
do  the  larger  part  in  accomplishing  a  reversal  of  this  senti- 
ment, and  in  any  event  only  fair  play  ivill  eliminate  the  present 
fViction  which  none  may  truthfliUy  deny  exists." 
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After  firing,  250,  445.  essential  elements  ot.  14.  15. 

Air  coohng  devices.  101-196.  mechanical  history  of,  13. 

for  cylinders,  1R3.  101. 

requirements  for,  lOe. 
Air  gap,  auxiliary,  206.  timmg,  332. 

Uef.,  256.  AuxiUoiy  air  gap.  2fl6. 

safety,  206.  npark  gap,  432. 

Aic  inlet  pipe.  247.  Aile.  Dc  Dion-Bouton,     41. 

ilia.,  247.  Ilaynes-Apperson,  45. 

Air,  poor  conductor,  256.  rear.  Pjerce-Rocine,  41. 

Air  pressure.  Lane  system,  53*.  Axles,  Ackerman.  43. 

Stanky  syatem.  S26.  pivoted,  42. 

Air  supply,  extra.  245.  ateerioi;,  arrangement  uf,  43-46. 

Alcohol,  comparison  with  gaaoUne.  254.  ' 

data,  253.  " 

denatured,  252.  Babcocfc  electric  roadster,  ills.,  558. 

power  efficiency,  254.  Back  firing,  429. 

use  as  fuel,  282-254.  and  back  kick.  429. 

Alignment  of  springs,  82.  causes  of,  430. 

Alltmating  current,  det..  256.  Back  kick,  427.  429,  430. 

American  duplex  gauge,  519.  Back  pressure  in  muffler,  178. 

igniter,  314.  Baker,  Walter  C.  135. 
Motor  League  cauljon  aigns.  634.  cm  electric  vehicles,  135. 


eaiiug.  ills.,  4D6.  Balance  gear, 

jr  gasoline  car.  62 1.  Balance  geara,  necosity  for,  : 


«a^ 


_      _      8,  Deceaiity  for,  333-3.19. 
Balancing  single  cylinder  enj^e,  324,  32B. 
Ball  and  roller  beariov).  401-400. 
Ball  bearings,  403.  404. 
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Gnud  brake,  ills  ,  360. 
Bsnil  bruk«.  priucipliH  of.  395. 
■t   Battery  chnrgiag  appgratua.  587, 
■^     diagram  for  altfrnatiog  currei 

,    diaEraco  of  apparatus,  5S8. 
,  method  of  operating,  588. 

Battfiiy  uhBrging  at  night,  5S9. 
S;    Battery,  defective,  43fl. 
dcf.,  257. 


bis  gaJfoline  tricyck,  3, 
el  differential  gcflr.  ills.,  21. 
drive,  where  advaDtageous 


Brakes — Conh'nuei 

levers,  612. 

locomobile,  itb.,  40(X 

motor  cycle,  460. 

operating.  630. 

OQ  long  grades,  630 

vflriouB  constractioiiB,  304. 

theoretieal  aetioo,  398,  399. 
Braking  pull,  399. 
Break  in  wiring,  31S. 
Bridge,  def.,  256. 
Britiah  t^ennai  unit,  170, 

Brush  planetary  tranuniviloii,  S9IX 
ills.,  391. 

runabout,  IDa.,  013. 
Buffing  support,  101 
Burner,  Forg,  610. 

ills.,  510. 

Lane,  ilia.,  606. 

regulator,  gAAoliite,  d«a,  and  ilb.,  I 

Stanley,  iUe..  510. 

White,  611, 

Bureeiii,  gaaoline,  604,  60S. 

By  pass  valve^  S13. 

By  pass  valve,  operating,  614, 


table 

of  siies,  4SS. 

iting  surface,  48S. 

Mocei 

■oni  and  Sauire's,  6,  7. ' 

■eaie  deposit  in,  490. 

small 

tsbkj 

of  siics,  488. 

Humn 

lers'  and  (We's,  8,  7. 

tubular  in  general,  4S7. 

tube,  491. 

h  igiiit 

plug,  277-279. 

e'slaw 

,  138.  478. 

e,  fora 

mLp,  398,  399. 

horie 

power,  formula  for.  204. 

ion  of,  398. 

l«.nd. 

principles  of,  30.^. 

Bcuumonl's  formuls  for,  »95>-t98. 

■f.  4rK'.  64.1. 

const, 

■uction  anil  operation,  394-41 

Cadillac  I 

variable  valve  lift,  345. 
Cab  with  re&r  wheel  Bleerioc,  ilia.,  06. 
Calculating  by  mean  ordinate,  148. 
Calorific  value  of  fuels,  199. 
Cakirific  values,  determinaUMi  of,  1901 


9,  193. 


air  cooled  ei 
iffect 

.__  Jiods 
Carboniti 

prevention  of,  450. 
Carbonised  cyhnders,  449, 
Carburetter,  152. 

action  in  cold  weather,  3lia 

adjustment  of.  236-242. 

Hlcobol-gBsoline.  ilh.,  282. 

Brock,  243. 

dashboard  conttol,  illi.,  230. 

ebullition  type,  206. 
essential  principles,  232^8. 
extra  air  port,  245. 
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rbo  retter — Continued. 
filtering  type,  206. 
freezing  in,  250. 
freezing  □(.  445. 
fuoctions  of.  205-206. 
beating  for,  226. 
Hollcy.  220. 
lib.  of  early  type,  20H. 
jacketed,  226,  227. 
Kingston,  231. 
Krebs,  234. 
Marvel,  251. 


Centrifugal  go' 

Cbain  and  spn 
Chain  drive,  fc 


ir,  347. 


ilK,2S. 

Bctric  truck,  ills.,  BS7. 
motor  cycle,  462,  463. 
where  advaQtageoua.  30. 

diagrsjns,  20. 
Cbain,  pitch  of.  31. 

iUg.,  31. 
Chains,  adjustment  of,  33. 

block 


re  of,  32. 
cleaninB!  of,  3 
drivinft  des. 
elongated  lUi 


Schebler,  225. 

BelectJng  a,  232. 

should  not  be  too  small,  227. 


itioky  VI 


S.  244. 


Burf  see,  206,  228. 

loo  lai«e,  235. 
too  small,  227. 
tnHibles,  245-251. 
venturi,  230-232. 
water  in,  445. 
iVillct.  233. 


Win 


a,  219. 


and  carburetting,  205. 
■buretting.  205-254. 

in  cold  weather,  423. 
•t;  and  operation  of  storage  batter 


Cell.  def,.  257. 

dry,  258,  2B0,  261. 
Cells,  .iry,  439. 

how  cotineeied.  258. 

primary,  25S-261. 

secondary.  2SS,  281,  263, 


Changing  to  high  speed. 


i  springs,  60. 

r,  26. 

oach,  ills.,  10. 


short,  def.,  256. 
City  driving.  620. 
Clash  gear  transmiMiOB,  357, 
Cleaning  parts.  637, 
Clearance,  cylinder,  140. 

percentnge  of .  166. 

spherical,  186-187. 
Clerk,  Dugald,  experiments  on  a 

169. 
Clincher  tires,  ills.,  116. 
Clubbe  aod  Southey  hub,  45,  47. 
Clutch,  cone.  358. 

des.,  365. 
Clutches  and  traasmissions,  355. 
Clutches,  compnceion  disc,  361. 

cone,  35S. 

drum  and  hand.  361. 

expanding  ring,  361. 

multiple  disr,  350,  360. 

requiiBmenCe,  3S7,  363. 
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Clutches — Conh'nurf. 
tmublta,  35B. 
types,  356. 


.(,  «8, 


care  ol,  437. 

dctocta  in  interior,  436.  437. 

des.,  437. 

induction,  256. 

iutenor  of,  failure  to  eturt.  432. 

ilb.,  437 

must  b«  suitable,  437. 


.,366. 


Peerless  n 

Pope-Toledo,  356. 

replacing  leather.  63ft. 
Cnnuection  of  celh,  £58. 
Consideratioiis  in  apring  draisa,  74. 
CouBtrictiiig  bond  brake,  diagruna,  397. 


t  breaker,  ZSl,  ZSQ,  290. 
t  maker.  281. 
.tiraler-Kent  ayatem.  313. 


and  dashboard  appliauoea,  Qb.,  i 


vibrator.  2S 1-285. 
Coil,  vibrator,  failure  to  start.  432. 
Columbia,  electric  vehicle  controlling  aj 


transmission. 

d«.  and  ills,,  357, 

Combustion,  conditions  of,  171. 

Bposita,  431. 

Cod 

amutalor.  office 

:  of,  568. 

Comparison  of  tire 

i,  113. 

Cod 

spring.  Olds, 

De  Dion,  88. 

Cod 

Compound  ess  eng 

ine,  lSl-182. 

Cor 

apounding  steam  engine.  482-4S4. 

Compresiion  and  expansion.  163-11 
Compression  disc  clutches,  356.  36 
Compression,  high,  efficiency  of.  It 

operation  of.  156. 

pressure,  166-168. 

ratio  of,  165. 

temperature,  166-1  flS. 

troubka,  low,  448-440. 
Concentric  tloat  chamber.  212. 


Conditions  of  (fls 


vnrietiei  of,  608. 
Waverly,  603. 
Cooling  system.  Locomobile,  d».  and 
motor  cycle,  454. 

Cork  inserts  in  clutchei.  365,  366. 
Coneet  ignition  time,  350. 


jntiy  di 


E,  634. 


ig  of  IJre  walls,  122. 
Crank,  gas  engine,  153. 
^Cra. 


■utions,  427-428    V\ 
way,  ilia.,  427.     '^J 


CroBsinE  milriiad  tracks,  632. 
Crossley  engine,  169,  181. 
Cugnot.  his  motor  vehicle,  1,  2 

ills..S. 
CuiTcnt.  alleraaljng,  del.,  256. 

counter.  274. 

direct,  def.,  256. 

electric  why  useful.  256. 

failure  to  start,  432. 

high  lenaion,  256. 

how  produced,  264,  26G. 

induced,  257. 

low  tension,  256. 

primary,  def..  856. 
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Currentfl,  def.,  255. 

Deli 

vered  hors«  power,  200. 

Den. 

atured  akwhol,  252. 

Curve  of  expansion.  1H9. 

^rmining  cakirific  vsluea  tor  1 

Dev 

Diagram,  engine  performance.  3J 

Cut  out  muffle™.  170-180. 

factor,  480. 

Cycle,  gas  enpne.  148-164. 

flfltteningof  tirea.  114. 

Cylinder,  air  eooling  devices,  191-lflfl. 

gravity  water  circulation,  1 

ck:ar=nce,  1«. 

indicator,  reading  of,  147,  1 

tooling  by  nil,  191-lM. 

power  effect.  S.W. 

eoaling,  theory  of.  1S4. 

spark  timing.  350. 

failure,  testing  for,  446.  447. 

steam  engine,  147. 

slesm  engine  cycle.  145. 

knocking  in.  322. 

thread  layers  in  tires.  III. 

multiple,  teats  of,  .133-338. 

DiBphiagm  feed,  218. 

Cylinder,  Bir  cooling  for,  183. 

Dieli 

ictric.  def„  257. 

dcpOMit  of  earbon  in,  450, 

Difff 

water  cooling  for,  ISi-lM. 

Cylinder  walls,  overheating,  431. 

of  potential,  def..  255. 

D 

Tentiai  gear,  18. 

Ub-,  17.  18. 

Daimler,  Gottlieb,  2,  3. 

hub,  Riker.  19. 

driving  .lilferontial,  94. 

univeraal  joint,  ilb.,  22. 

Dim. 

uulty  in  etirting,  447,  448. 

his  first  engine,  2. 

carburetter obstmctiou.  44 

hciited  bearings,  448. 

use  of  air  coolod  cylinder,  192. 

lost  compression,  448. 

Dance,  Sir  Cliorlca,  connection  with  Gumey, 
4,  fl,  7. 

tno  weak  suction.  447. 

DarraecL.  use  of  nir  cooled  eylioder,  191. 

Dim, 

ension  of  pneumatic  tiiea,  12 

Dimi 

Eusions  of  wheels.  05. 

Dayton  burner.  SOB,  5O0. 

Dire. 

ct  current,  def.,  258. 

ill.,  503. 

Disc 

clutches,  356.  381, 

cni«rH,  absence  of,  ii 


l>eDi 

engine.  32 

4.  328.  337. 

jointed  ax 

Ic,  94. 

mention  o 

f,  3. 

rear  axle. 

ills..  41. 

Defec 

tive  bixltery,  439. 

■ring,  43S. 

timing  do< 

Oeteci 

live  fuel  misture,  442. 

l>,.fe,>i 

ti\-c  gener 

itor.  44a 

Defeci 

re.  misfiring. 

!.  445. 

Drfeci 

plugs.  432. 

Delleetionofsp: 

lings,  78. 

ibte  ignition,  four  cylinder  wiring 
321. 

systems,  30S,  300. 
ible  tube  tires,  108-109. 

advantages  of,  115. 
ve,  bevel,  where  desirable,  30. 

chain  and  sprooket,  ills.,  2Sl 

chain,  where  desirable,  30. 

description  of,  18. 

double  chain,  jUn.,  24, 
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Haynca,  d«s.,  37. 


jol  nmi-implion,  1B7. 
:  cLutche...  358.  358. 
eugines,  pondLtions  of,  171. 


Driving  and  compenBiitinR  dcvii 
Driving  ehuins,  ills,,  2fl,  27. 

operation  of,  \i».  2D. 

alrcngth  of,  27.  '2ti. 
Driving  •Icvlnu'.  unuaual,  63. 
Driv dig,  front  wheel,  8.1,  64. 

Kcar.  gas  engiiioi.  1511. 

gpatj  types,  ^3,  24. 
Dmining  jackcM,  42fl. 
Drum  and  band  brake,  ilia..  31)9 

clutches.  3M,  :J61. 
Dry  cellfl,  a.W,  260,  261,  4.19. 
Diml  ignition,  Boach  ayatem,  3!1 

wiring  diugram.  31KI. 
DuDlop  tire.  117. 

duplex  gauge,  510, 

plugs.  202,  204,  205. 
Duryeii,  Chas.  E.,  342,  343,  3.16 

advooalcs  three  wheel  <ar 

carburoCt^r,  2ie. 

compuiiaoii  of  tirea,  113. 

engine,  33U. 

cxplannljou  of  skidding,  3 

inclined  pivot,  44. 

on  wood  wliccla,  04. 

Dynaniic  clectrieity,  .MO. 
DynDDiica  in  Hteering,  diagram, 
1>vnnniu,  264-260. 
Dynamo   and   motor,    uiHiratit 

Dyuiuno,  dLigmni,  Ii6e. 

guvcniur  of.  why  neede.!, 
prijiciplcB  uf,  204,  205,  26i 


Dynttnio.  typical  form  of.  ilia. 

E 

Kcccnlric.  diagram.  408. 

gear,  des.  and  illn.,  470, 
Kcwiomiier,  Gillclt- Lehman, 
Edge,  S,  F..  333-:t36. 

ton|uc  diagninu,  335. 


meaann-ments.  unita  of,  660. 
terma,  2SS.  256. 
Elfictric  am)  gasoline  trucla,  cotDpariaoa  of. 


Elect! 


by  dynamo,  2.W,  264. 
by  magnelo,  258,  204. 
lib  of,  5.°10. 
;tcR,  503. 
UHed  for  ignition,  255. 


9,506. 


drive,  555. 
poHition  of.  555. 
varying  speed  and  power,  601 
varying  tJie  circuits,  595. 
Electric  nioU>i  troublea,  568. 
common,  diagram,  571. 
improper  connecliona,  570. 


a  drive,  ilia..  557. 


rolle   connectiooi.  diacrtun,  603. 
cu    ralle   of.  606. 

b    teiT,  one  motor  circuit,  602. 
bs  t«ry,  two  motor  sireuit^   diar 
gram,  602. 
Iwh     556. 

b    Iciy  unit  circuit,  diagruB,  OOa 
types,  566. 
I    .,257. 

Ihjw  to  pnipare,  261. 
apecifi    gravity  of,  ZSa. 
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Exhaust  loaapd — Contirt^ted. 

preveatioQ  of.  178. 

theory  of,  375-176, 
Exhaust  of  gM  engine,  17S-1S 


Engine.  Cameron.  193. 

ilk..  583. 

Engine,  Daimler.  326. 

storage  cell.  583. 

De  Dion  and  Boulon.  324.  326.  327. 

ills.,  GS3. 

dimensions  id  power  estimat- 

BS,  201. 

does  not  start.  320. 

Expansion  and  compression.  163 -169. 

Duryea,  330. 

failures,    testing  for  miasin; 

i   cylinder. 

in  gas  engine,  ratio  of,  17S.  178. 

Ford,  showing  oiMeads,  ills., 

411. 

Explanatory  diagram  of  skidding.  55. 

tour  cylinder,  328,  331. 

Explosion,  correct  time  for,  350,  351. 

Frilschcr-Houdry,  194,  189. 

six  cylindw,  332. 

theory  of,  350.  351. 

Olds,  332. 

Explosions  m  muffler,  322. 

Engine,  gaa,  Atkinson,  ISa  184. 

weak,  251. 

compound,  181, 

Crosaloy,  ISl,  184,  185. 

F 

Fabric  tires.  109. 

Griffin,  184 

Failure  to  start,  causes  of,  431-447. 

opcmticm  of,  415-450. 

Faure  plates,  579. 

Faur.fe-B  crank  and  cycle,  331,  332.  337-339. 

Enginp,  careless  management,  410. 

Faurola-s  valv«  timing  diagram,  337. 

loromoliile,  347,  348. 

Feed,  diaphragm,  21S. 

Uobron-Brillie.  327. 

disc  217. 

ignorant.  418. 

Feedeis.  boiler.  B13. 

Maxwell,  329. 

Feed,  fioat.  211,  212. 

mbBrca,  320. 

miHiires  and  stops,  32% 

Field,  magnetic.  257. 

Mitchell.  325. 

windings,   current   dIreeOon,    dbgram. 

motor  cyole,  453,  454. 

ilk.,  453,  454. 

Fire  point.  171-172. 

multiple  cylinder,  330. 

Firing  charge,  early  devices  tor,  255, 

Rikor,  ills,  of  oU  feed,  ete.,  413, 

Fisk  tlie,  117. 

runs  fitfully.  320. 

Flash  boiler,  Serpollefs,  497. 

runs  with  switch  open,  320. 

Flash  boileis  in  general,  499. 

Simms,  191. 

seamless  steel  tubing  for.  502. 

starting,  418. 

Flash  generator,  Serpollefs,  3. 

Fhah  point,  171-172. 

suddenly  stops,  320. 

three  cylinder,  329. 

Flattenmg  of  tires,  diagram  of,  114. 

Tole<lo.  349. 

Float.  213-216. 

onsatisfoetoiy  working,  320-322. 

Float  chamber,  210. 

vehicle,  essential  parts,  152, 

i:xamples  of  carburetter  design. 

,   diagrams, 

incUastion  of,  212. 

FkHt,  early  f onn  of.  20B.  210. 

of  Ihrottip  design,  diagrams, 

Fbatfeed,  principles  of,  211.213. 

Exhaust,  colors  in,  241.  242. 

simple  form  of,  ilh.,  209. 

Kxhausb  losses.  178-179. 
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Float  fesd— Coniin 

with  spring  a 

Float, 'leaky,  247. 


Fly-wheel,  gas  enEinp.  IKi. 


theoiy  of.  171. 
thnttUag.  319. 
tmublea  with,  416. 
varistiDD  ot,  340. 
Fuel  regulator,  automatic.  E06. 


Forced  eirculntion  of  oil  neoemary,  414 

Ofeldt,  ills..  617. 

Force  feed  lubricator,  409. 

Fuel  use  of  alcohol,  2SZ-264. 

iUa.  409.        , 

Fuaible  plug,  boiler.  632. 

oiler,  410.    ■< 

ills..  410.  ■ 

G 

Force.  Uoes  of,  ^04,  '. 

G.  and  A,  cirburettcr,  222. 

ilk.,  222. 

ipiition  device.  UU.,  273. 

Forg  generator  and  burner,  dea.  and  ilb..  .'ilO. 

Fonua  of  volt-ammeteia,  563. 

r..ia  engme,  Atkinaon,  180. . 

Formula,  gas  engine  wrist  pin,  lAH. 

cycki.  146,  154. 

briLkr  horee  power,  204. 

Forney,  M.N.,  101. 

cylinder,  149. 

Fouling,  preventives,  432. 

cylinder,  section  of,  186. 

Four-tyole  goa  engine,  154-157,  417. 

ills.,  417. 

four-cycle.  154-167. 

valve  gear,  dea.  and  ilia.,  441. 

four-cycle,  diacram,  155. 

Fouc-cylinderengme.  331. 

inJifiifor  canla.  140,  173. 

parta  of,  149-153. 

two-cycle,  158-162. 

374. 

F.  N.  four-cylinder  motor  cycle  engine,  4.'>4. 

diagram.  159,  160. 

motor  cycle  abaft  drive.  463. 

disndvantagea,  190. 

Frame,  Halden,  452. 

easentiala  of,  159.  160 

motor  cycle,  452. 

exhaust  of,  160,  161,  162.  176-182. 

Woltmullor  aud  La<raoa,  452. 

Gaacs,  pressure  and  tcmperaturs  oT,  136. 

Franklin  uir  cooling  Byatem.  195. 

Freezing  in  carburetter,  250. 

itb,.  504. 

preoautiona,  424. 

Friction  diao  dutch,  ills..  392. 

regulator  ilia.  SOS. 

GasoUue-electric  vehiclea.  657. 

GaaoUne,    circulation   of   through    float 

FriWcher-Houdry  engine,  ilia.,  194. 

chamber,  214. 

Fnint  wheel  driving.  63. 

comparison  with  alcohol  264. 

useless  tor  hill  cUmbing,  64. 

GaeoUne  engines,  balancing.  323-339. 

Fnels.  calorific  value  of.  199. 

Fuel  charge,  pioportiona,  206. 

Fuel  combustion.  condilLons  of.  171. 

Gasoline  eugines,  operation  of,  415-450. 

Fuel  consumption,  ratio  t/>  efficiency,  197. 

Gasoline,  impure.  249. 

conneitioQS.  La.ic,  533. 

leaks,  246. 

f«d  roguhitor,  507. 

low  grade.  249,  416. 

ills..  507. 

no  Dow  of,  247. 

d  mixture,  dcfecli\-e.  442,  443. 
defective,  cause  ot.  173. 
eScct  of  vsiying,  172. 
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GaflolJne — CotUinutd. 


teafjne  and  atraining,  4I«. 
testing  quality,  249. 

vapuriiatioa  of,  220. 

water  in,  249. 
Gaa  pressure  and  volume,  law  of.  137-140. 
GnugB,  duplex.  519. 

»h..  510. 
r.ay  Luiiac's  L»«,  140. 
Gear,  balance,  IB.  17. 

differential,  16. 

necoBsity  for.  I. 
Gcara  beval,  17,  IB,  36. 
ills.,  IS. 

differential,  principles  of,  IS. 
Gear,  differential,  ilb.,  17. 

drivinc.  types.  23,  24. 
Gearless  pbnetaiy  transmission,  364.  365. 

ilb.,  354. 
Gears,  cneagement  of,  626. 


Gould  storate  batteiy— Contfnuei. 

cell,  ills.,  578. 

Plata,  676. 
Qoveming,  devicea  for,  340. 

tvfo-cyile  engine,  182. 
vaiying  charge  volume,  342. 
Oovemor,  centrifugal,  347, 


Riker.  348. 

apark  and  throttle,  353. 
Winton,  340.  343. 
Graphite,  limitatioiw,  409. 


water  circulation,  diagram  of,  1S4. 
Grinding  valves,  ilb.,  425. 
Giounded  circuit,  def.,  256. 


ih  if  ting,  6a  5. 


Half  elliptic  apring,  ills.,  73. 
Hammer  vibrator,  ills.,  289. 
Honeock,  Walter,  7.  92, 


with  selective  typo,  6^7. 

boiler,  8,  9. 

,,  spur.  des.  and  illi.,  19,  2a 

ills.,  8. 

,  steering,  ilia.,  61. 

coaches.  7,  8. 

.  transmission,  forms  uf,  357 

ills.,  8. 

ral  Electric  motor,  for  light  1 

clea, 

,574. 

wedge  wheel,  dea.,  9. 

ilb.,  569,  573. 

ills.,  9 

rectifier,  SM. 

wheel,  92. 

rator,  defective.  440. 

Hand  control,  243-245. 

flash,  Serpollefa,  3. 

Hand  feed  pump  for  high  pressure,  SIS, 

Forg,  dea.  and  ills.,  510. 

for  medium  pressure,  515. 

talora,  mechanical,  264. 

Haadling  a  gasoline  car,  609. 

mlor  valve,  246. 

Haynes-Apperson  pivot  anle,  45. 

iralor.  White,  511.512. 

ills.,  388. 

ills.,  511. 

Haynes,  double  yoke  pivot,  44, 

drive,  38,  37. 

tt-Lehnmn  economizer.  248. 

spur  gear,  ills.,  40. 

Heat  economy.  185,  1S6,  187. 

steering  apparatus,  81,  62. 

rate  of  water  circulation,  188, 

;lcs,  638. 

Heat  enginee.  operative  conditions  of.  137. 

d  Btoroge  bstteiy,  positive 

plate. 

ills.. 

theory  of.  138. 

Heat,  how  caused  by  electric  current,  256. 

neaative  plate,  ills.,  680. 
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656 

INDEX. 

Heat,  mechanical  equivalent  of,  197, 

198. 

t 

Igni 

tion— ConWnual. 

units,  relation  to  lemperature  < 

if  ateai 

n. 

synchronous,  297,  302-308, 

Herring  bone  reduction  gesB.  ilk.,  568, 

Herachmano  aprLng  frame,  83,  84, 

testing,  315,  319. 

High  comprcsaion.  efficiency  of,  IBS, 

time  of,  157,  350. 

figurea,  168. 

timing  of,  340. 

High  Bpeed.  changing  lo,  623. 

troubles,  315-322. 

High  Bpeeds,  fuel  economy  of.  186. 

varying  point  of.  350. 

High  tension,  current,  256. 

V 

with  coil  spark  plugr,  307. 
Kith  inductor  magneto,  ZSO. 

ignition  cirouita,  296.  297. 

with  plain  coil,  299. 

magneto,  diagram,  2Bfi. 

with  maater  vibrator,  301,  302. 

magnetos,  267,  268,  270,  271,  297. 
principles,  diagram,  298. 
spark,  280. 


611. 


r,  185. 

brake,  203-204. 

dolivcreil,  200. 

electrical.  562. 

equivulont  in  heat  uniu,  2 

iniiicnlcd.  202. 
b.  ('lubbo  and  Koutbey,  47. 
b.  diacrcotial.  Kiker.  19. 

Hiker's.  44-46. 

Cluhbe  and  Southey,  45. 


Acme,  313,  314. 

American.  314. 

failure  to  nork,  320. 

low  tension,  434. 

low  tension,  ills..  434. 

Fcriex,  314. 

Pitlalicld,  313,  314. 
King  devices,  various.  297,  310,  311. 
ition,  157,  255-322. 

apparatus,  disorders  in,  410. 

circuits,  high  tension,  296,  297. 

control,  340. 

cariy  devices  for,  255. 
high  tension.  280,  281. 


J  with  mechanical  vibrator,  299. 
\      with  vibrator  coils,  300. 
Inclination  of  float  chamber,  212. 
Indian  coaster  brake,  ills.,  466. 
Indian  motor  cycle  cylinder  head  and  vj 


engine  valve  gea 

,r,  466. 

Indie 

■,202. 

Indi( 

■ator  card,  350. 

Indie 

Qgine,  173. 

Iodic 

ratoT  diagram,  144-148. 

ludu 

ced  current,  257. 

Indu 

ction  coil,  256. 

Induction  coils,  wiring  diagnmia,  2S6l 
Induction,  explanation  of,  257. 
Inductor  magnetos,  286,  280. 
Inserts,  cork,  m  clutches,  365,  366. 
Insulation,  def.,  256. 
Invisible  lines  of  of  ne,  264. 
Iridium,  why  used,  274. 
Imeveruble  Bteering,  58. 


Dc  »ion,  4C 
Jacketed  carburet 
James'  coach,  11, 

ills..  11. 

JeSrey  Rambbr  i 


.rata  wheel  drf™,  SM. 
r,  ills.,  220, 
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diagram,  298. 

diagrams,  471,  473. 

"open"  and  "closed"  rods,  *7.3. 

K 

Liquid  /ueb.  503. 

Liveendofannature,  267. 

Kingston  carburat(«T,  231. 

Kit  of  tools.  643. 

Load,  proportions  of  static  and  maximum.  7fl. 

Klinenr  reflex  «Bt«r  gauge,  ilia.,  SIR. 

Load,  static,  76. 

maximum,  76. 

ofeQBiQe.321. 

ultimate.  76. 

Locomobile,  brakes,  400. 

3S8,  3S7. 

control  connections,  diagram.  348. 

Kaox  pin  cooled  cylinder.  191. 

cooling  system,  des.  and  ills..  4ia 

Komet  mapiPto.  271. 

(overaor.  347. 

Kreba  carburetter,  23*. 

igniter.  434. 

ills.,  434. 

L 

Long  wheel  base  and  steering,  58. ' 

Loos?  connections,  misfiring.  438. 

LanoairptcMure,  531. 

automatic  by-paaa,  53S. 

Loss  of  power.  322. 

auviliiiry  control  system,  53&  ,- 

burner,  606.  507. 

Low  tension,  circuit,  elements  of,  27S. 

by.pu»s.  53S. 

current,  25fl. 

ill"..  MS. 

igniter,  434. 

eondeiLwr,  535.  53S.  S3T. ' 

ills.,  434.    , 

ey<!e  of  operation,  638. 

Ignition,  273. 

engine.  4SI. 

magnetos,  267. 

ills..  481. 

fuel  connections,  5.33. 

Lubricant,  use  of  graiihile.  409. 

casoline  tank,  533. 

semi-flash  boiler,  ilii.,49fl.. 

siinpling  valve.  481. 

lubricating  oonnectiona.  528. 

Bleam  8y3l«m,  533. 

system,  524.  . 

system.  Pierce.  412. 

water  connections,  B34. 

iUs.,  412. 

water  indicator.  534.  53S. 

water  tank,  534. 

before  starting.  421. 

Larijc  wheels,  troubles  with,  »7. 

bow  often,  414. 

Law,  Bnylc'a,  138. 

Charle'-,  140. 

motor  cycle,  454,  465,  466.  "> 

Gay  Lussac's,  140, 

points  on  413. 

Joule's.  143. 

splash  system,  455, 

of  Kas  pressure  and  volume.  137-na 

Lubrication  ayalems,  421. 

Lead,  licf.,  256. 

gravity.  421. 

Leaks  of  Kawline  24S. 

positive.  421. 

Leaky  float,  247. 

Leather  i^infoived  tire.  120. 

splash,  421. 

Lifu  steam  truek,  ills,  ot  tire.  101, 

Winton.  420. 

Lubricator,  force  feed.  40flt 

Light  clectriQ  vehicles.  SSfl, 

ills..  409. 
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diagnUD,  278. 

plugB,  292. 


ilia.,  4» 
Magnetic  circuit 

field,  257. 

make  and  break  spar 

poles,  2S6,  2S7. 

Bpsrk  plugs,  277-279. 
Uagnetiam,  explonoUau  of,  256,  257. 
Mngneta,  284-272. 

igniUoa,  305. 

inductor,  280. 

principles  of,  2«4.  268. 


Mitchell  four-cylinder  engine,  32S. 
Mixing  chnmber,  221-223. 
Mixture,  223,  224. 


with  Donditioiu,  324. 


iriug,  ilia,.  71. 
TOttling  device.  346. 
s  of  air  cooled  cylinder. 


Mokeoni 
Managom 


^m,  diacmm.  276. 
intof  engines,  416. 
ilia.,  251. 


Mannon  clutch,  363. 

support,  dea.  and  ilia.,  ft«. 
Uaaler  vibrator  coil,  301,  302. 
Matheaon  car.  ilk.  uf  wheel,  52. 

multiple  disc  clutch,  361). 
Maximum  load,  76. 

proportion  to  static.  76.  77, 
Maxwell  double  oi 


Muybaeh  carburetter 
Mean  effective  pressi 
MeaD  ordinate,  calcu 


er,  ilia.,  ( 
20S. 


Metallic  cireuit.  def.,  256- 
Mctors,  electricity.  563. 

iodcx  scales  of,  diagram, 
llcthods  of  proriucing  elcetriei 


cooling  system,  454. 
driw,  482,  463. 
engine,  453.  454. 
engine  lubrication.  454. 
engine  poaition  of.  452. 
engine  twin  cylinder  crnnk  case,  45S. 
framework,  ilb..  452. 
lubrication.  465.  466. 
tor  ryclcs,  451-468. 

battery  anil  coil  connectioiH,  illiiciam. 


457. 


■of,  4 


e,  Thiem,  459. 

11a.,  459. 

belt  drive,  ilia.,  451. 


defective  coil,  43S. 
defeiitive  mixlun.  44^ 
faulty  vibrator  ailjusi 


Bupporta,  67. 
Ser,  420.  430. 

bock  preaaure  in,  17S. 
calculation  of  dimensioiii 

cut  out,  179,  180,  618. 
exhaust,  177, 178. 
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Muffler — Continued.  Oiling  before  atartinK,  421. 

explosions.  322.  how  often,  414. 

ills.,  429.  Oils.  Buimal,  412. 

losses,  ITS.  qualities  of,  410. 

simplex,  ills.,  430.  lubricatiuc,    qualitiea    Decessaiy.    411, 

Multiple,  couaectioii,  25S.  412. 

cylinder  enKinea.  330.  lubricating,  tests,  410. 

cylinder  testa,  333-338.  mineral,  where  and  why  needed,  412. 

diiigmm,  2.'!9.  mineniL  why  neeeaaaiy,  407. 

disc  clutch.  350,  360.  orjonic,  objectjona  to,  408. 

noiilcs,  219.  vegetable,  why  avoided,^12, 

Jlushroom  valvea,  151.  01<b  compenaating  spring.  SS. 
engine,  crank  ahafl,  332. 
N  transmission  gear,  357. 

One  lever  gridiron  slot  transmiaaion,  357. 
Ncg-itive  pole.  257.  selective  finger  transmission  357 

Negotiating  turns.  63^  ,U,U„g  ,1^^^  ^^^^  35j_ 

grensyeomer,  114.  Operating  a  carat  ni^ht,  6.16. 

Nigbt  dnvmg.  fljfl  Operating  the  bmkes.  KM. 

Non-conductor,  drf..  286  organic  oil,,  objection  to,  408. 

wlZ^r^^rr'^''''^  0.i„ating^^type   magneto,  circuit  diagram 

Noiilc  design  of  cariiurctler,  ills.,  217. 
Nozzle,  multiple,  219. 

spray.  218. 
N,  »,  II.  motor  cyrle  switch  handle,  ills., 


aekard  ring  clutch,  S.S?. 
spring,  ilia.,  73. 
transmission  control,  diagiam,  379. 


J  engine  showing  b.ilincing,  ills.,  3S3. 

muses  of.  442. 

boiler  ratings,  494. 

impound  engine,  ills..  470.  transmission  gear,  3S7. 

el  regulator,  ills.,  517.  use  ot  air  coaled  cylinder,  191, 

atom,  des.  and  ills.,  542.  ParaUel  connection,  258. 

hie  of  boiler  sizes,  493.  diagram,  259. 

iiicr  regulator,  ills..  5ia.  Farts  of  a  gaa  engine.  149. 

Liter   tube  boiler   (horizontal   dmm),  Parts  of  driving  circuit,  diagnun,  59B. 

ills.,  403.  Pawing  a  car,  diagram.  620. 

Iter  tube  boiler  (vertical  drum),  ilia.,  Pedestal  frame,  ills..  83. 

493.  Rainier,  84. 

an,  Mervyn,  133.  Peerless  car,  ilK  of  bevel  drive,  35. 
I  steam  carriages.  133.  oone  clutcb,  354. 

55,  56a  *     ignition  system,  309. 

orent  quolilios  of,  421.  Petric  carburetter,  ills.,  237. 

r  lubiicatjon,  421  Peugeot  cars,  88. 
reed  circulation  necessary,  414.  mention  of.  3. 

immy,  424.  volve  lift,  342. 

bricating,    required    before    starting.  Pierce  car,  ills.,  of  bevel  drive,  36. 

416.  engine.  331. 

imp,  40S.  four-cylinder  engine,  ilia,,  331. 

ills.,  408.  lubricatmg  system,  ills.,  412. 

imps  and  circulation,  414.  Pierce -Racine  rear  axle,  41. 

ma  feed,  des.  and  ilia.,  410.  Pipe,  air  inlet,  247. 
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^iter.  313.  3 


I,  161. 


I,  150,  151. 

Pittsburgh  truck,  ills,  of  drive.  36. 

Pivot,  Uuryen's  incUoeJ,  ills.,  44. 

Ha>-nw  double  yokp,  41. 
PUin  benringi  as  rotitive  bottriiig^ 
Flaiu  coil  ignii^m,  208. 

with  contact  bmnkers,  297. 


Power— Conlinuaf. 

EJitimales,  elements  iu.  201,  303. 

loss  of.  322,  448. 

output  of  electrical  vehicles,  S64. 


gearlosa,  385. 
ills.,  3«*. 
Plate  oE  storage  cell,  ills.,  E7S. 
Pin 'In' I*"  I  why  uaetl,  274. 
Plugi,  spark,  282,  2BB,  297,  307. 
Plunger  feed  pumps,  .-ilS.  514, 
PluB  pole,  257. 
Pneumatic  control.  340. 

governor,  Winlon's,  343,  344. 

tires,  102,107-131. 

mt-mis.  107-108. 


mperature,  142,  148. 


of  vari 


.  of,  128- 


Pole 

,  mng.iotir,  256,  25: 

r. 

l,lu^.  2.17. 

siiulh.  257. 

Pop. 

vTokilo  cone  dutch,  a.W. 

steering  wheel,  ill. 

3S0. 

Poppet  vnh-ed,  151. 

Pop 

safely  v.ilvo,  ills,,  £ 

121. 

PorceLiin,  usoofiuiiis^ 

ilutiag  ma< 

r<r,i 

Ton 

li™  inlet  valve,  151 

.152. 

Poto 

<itial,  different  of. 

di-f,,  255. 

Po«n 

ar  d-'rived  from  lieu 
eff.Tt,  diugr;,.n,  :i.- 
effieieni^u,  18,i, 

t,  138. 

eurrcnt.  def.,  2.16,  257, 
inductii.ii  eoU,  274. 
plugs,  292. 


wirinc,  defects  m. 

438. 

Pr 

Lncipl™  of  electrieity, 

,559. 

Pr 

il!s.,37I. 

Pr 

opeller  drive.  Huynec 

1,  ilta.,M 

Propeller  abaft,  care  of. 

34,  3S, 

Prony  brake,  ills.,  2m. 

Pi. 

Bportionate  loaJs,  78 

Pr 

Mectkin  against  skidding,  63. 

Pu 

ddlo  cartiuTetter.  22S 

Pu 

llman  four-cyUnder  c 

ar,  837. 

tumintc  arc  of,  48. 
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of  cfficic 
of  «pai 


Eubber,  why  used  for  tires,  99.  100. 
RuQBing  o  car  ot  night,  636. 
Ruauing  down,  ceaaoas  fur.  447-44S. 
Running  with  switch  off,  448. 
Rusaell,  J.  Scott,  11. 


Reduc 
Rcgoa 


.n  of  vibi 


Item,  194-l!l.'i. 
nlve  lift,  340. 
Regulator  for  gasoline  burner,  ills.,  5QS. 

fuel  feed.  ills..  607. 
Removing  air  tube,  ills.,  129.  131. 
cylinder  castings,  638. 


Rcmy  high  t* 


0.297. 


RikerchasBb,  ilb.,25, 

differential  hub.  19. 

engine,  ills,  of  oil  feed.  etc..  413 

governor,  348. 


p  clutch.  Packani 

elntcbes,  358,  3 

gs.  pistun,  ISO,  11 


Roller  bcoringa.  ilb..  41 


-406. 


if,  405.  406. 
?  rxpandor.  ilb..  4S7. 

3,  401-402. 


earings  as  plair 


lot.  521. 

«rp:IIet.  ills..  S41. 
iper.  why  preferable  t 


Seeondaiy  cells.  258,  281-1 
curreut,  254,  257. 
induction  coil.  2S1. 
plug3.  292. 


') 


Sclcci 


r,  232. 


Selective  spur  transmission.  381. 

transmissioas.  372. 
Selcctora.  SIS. 

tour-speed,  ills.,  617. 

three-speed,  ills.,  617. 
Self-induction,  2S3. 
Self-starter,  618. 
Kcmi-elliptieal  spring,  72,  73. 
Semi-flash  boilers,  494. 
Scries  connection.  258. 

Series  multiple  connection,  diagram,  2 
Serpoltet's  Bash  holler,  31.  497. 

advantages,  497. 

earliest  form,  ills.,  497. 

heating  surface  per  H,  P.,  497. 

later  form,  498. 


md  for 


I.,  499. 


and  water  regulation.  5 
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Serpoltet's  ayBt«m — Conlinutd. 

eatRty  vulvc.  ill-i..  541. 

eincte  sctinK  onEuie,  477. 

working  pressure,  497. 
Khaft  drive,  motor  cycle.  4fl2,  40! 

ills.,  4tt3 
Khelt  boilers.  48S. 
Shilting  link,  ills.,  471-473, 

operation  of,  471. 
^ook.  absoit«r,  ills.,  SS.  87. 
fihooh  abso^ina  tlcvices,  460. 
Shocks,  uptitraliiuig,  96. 


Shon 


B,  317. 


bhunt  motsra,  £67, 
iitilfl  flunec  tire,  117. 
'  Side  alipping.  Rl.  52. 


Simms-ltAech  magneto,  316,  :)17. 

circuit  dingrsm,  317. 
Simm.1  cyclo  engine,  ilia.,  191. 
Simme  tan  coolecl  eylinilcr,  191. 


Single  coils  with  dislributera,  297. 
Single-tube  tina,  1(«-1(»,  113 
Single-tube  ihrciKi  tinn,  110. 
Six-eylinilcr  onEiike,  333. 

Wiiiton  engine,  »2S. 

viriiiR  dioKTam  for  <loublo  igrut 
Site  of  eariiiiretter,  234. 
Skidding  and  sklo  Klipiring,  51 ,  .-iL),  SI 
Skiddintt,  eii|>lanatt>ty  dlugrnw,  54,  5 
SbdB  valve,  lap,  460. 

operation  o(,  dugram,  408. 

Bteain  engine,  niicration.  409.  4! 
PBilinjl  apur  transmission  gear,  357. 
Blidina  aiirfar-es,  401. 

as  rotnting  supports.  401-402. 
Slow  and  (ast  moving  vehicles,  diajrn 
.>«ni:ill  lUid  liirge  wheels,  diagmm,  96. 
Koioke.  PMUiwa  of.  442. 

dnrk  and  detias  white.  44:!. 
Smoky  exhaunt,  dnniceni  of,  443. 


Solid  clincher  tjre — Continued. 
tiros,  durability.  104. 

jicbmeat.  iU)..  103, 


eoiuti 


al  requii 


B.  104. 


g,  425,  426. 
Span  length  ot  apringa,  79. 
Spark  adiustmeat  426. 

after  starting,  431. 
Spark  and  throttle  adjuBtmenta  before  atait* 

ing,  426. 
Spark  and  throttle  govemoti,  3S3.  3M. 
Spark,  control  of.  623. 

geneiator,  Atwater-Eent,  311-313. 

hiih  tension,  280. 
Spoiling  prcasuie,  205. 
Barking  systems,  derangement,  416. 
Spiirk  lever,  612. 
Spark,  make  and  break.  25H. 
Spark  pluga,  292.  205.  207,  307. 

ills..  277,  202-295,  320, 

care  of.  20G. 

coiL  307. 


defecl 

failure  to  start,  4; 


insulntcd  electrode,  294. 

insulation  failurea,  264. 

insula  ting  material,  204. 

Spark,  position  when  cmnking,  4 


liminK  and  power  cffert,  351. 

timing  for  motor  cycle,  diainua.  4S1, 

timing,  ills.,  46!. 
Speed  and  spark  regulation,  351. 
Uphericiil  clearance,  186-187. 

nil.  31B. 


e.  218. 


Spring,  u 


e,  24a 


cleaign.  oonaiderationa  aflectino,  74. 
frame,  Herschmann,  83. 
suspension,  80,  81. 
Buspension,  Tniffault,  86. 
three  point  suspended,  ilki..  TOl 
wheels,  12. 
Spriutvi.  action  of,  73,  74. 

adjuatmont  of  weigbta  on,  77. 
nrrongement  of,  77. 
calculating  dimensions.  78,  Tt. 
cut  an<l  try  method,  8a 
dene.:Iioo  of,  78. 
demands  upon,  77, 
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Lcity  of,  78. 
tiona  of,  69.  SS. 
elliptic,  ilia.,  73. 

ede».  84. 

ber  of  pbtPS,  J9.        "^ 

ngof°77.         "   ■. 
onn,  ills.,  70.  ^ 

ireoienls  for,  72,  73. 
tance  and  resilience  ol 
I  bottom,  ilia.,  73. 
length,  70. 


StartiDg  motor  eyclea,  464. 
Starting  a  gasoline  car.  619. 

bad  odon  nnd  smoke,  4 
before  cranking.  620. 
crankiag,  334,  620. 
_. .         other  operatiOQa,  620. 

'  Static  electricity,  G59. 

load,  proportion  to  mat 
Eteom,  advantages  of.  487. 


superheated.  4 
table  of  pres 


1   and    temperatures. 


valve,  152. 
varietiea  of  leaf,  72. 
Win  ton's:  ills..  85. 
working  strength,  79. 
rocket,  proportions  and  p^ 


□unding  4S2-4S4. 


le  gosoUne.  445.  446. 

ndard  pipe  sitea,  table  of,  23S. 

nicy,  boiler,  ilb.,  486. 

buruor,  ills.,  910. 

drii-e,  ills.,  3S. 

engine,  Ub..  472,  476. 

fuel  cnnnectiotis.  G25. 


.d  lubricating  connections,  ills.. 


*r  level,  d 

».  and  Ob.. 

529-631 

Storte 

ax.  Dayton 

Slarti 

details  to 

423 

Starti 

difficulty  1 

Start! 

failure  of 

.3 

Starti 

g 

prcpumtio 

osinw 

nter 

423. 

,  flash,  S40,  544. 

uid  burner.  White,  ilia.,  511. 

lor  various  types  of  engine. 


vehicle,  advantages  of,  133, 
vehicle,  disadvantages  of,  1 
wagon,  CtarkBOQ-Capel,  59. 
Cugnot's,  1,2,4. 


tubular  wheels,  advantages.  90,  91. 
Steering,  and  long  wheel  base,  56. 
angle,  diaEram,  49- 
angle,  how  affected,  61. 
apparatus,  Gobmu-BiiUie,  01,  63. 
arc  of.  45. 
arms,  ills.,  50. 

arrangement,  Clnrksmi-Capel,  59. 
ELiles,  arrangement  of,  43-4& 
Biles,  Uieoiy  of,  43. 
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by  tiller,  daneer  of,  65. 

by  wheel,  how  to  hold  "heel,  66. 

by  wheel,  principlea  of.  65. 


local,  263. 
SuDtmen  and  Ogle,  6. 
Supplementary  sprinsa,  84. 


dovicta,  unusual.  63. 

Supplies  Tsquired,  416. 

diaaram.  65, 

Support,  advantage  of  three  point,  «8. 

gear,  42. 

Marmon,  ills..  88. 

Surface  carburetter.  22S.  230. 

irrev'eisib'la.  S8. 

BuBpended  wire  wbeeU.  9(1. 

motor  wheel,  64. 

theoiy  o{,  45. 

wheels.  47. 

advantages  of,  106. 

Steeriog  wheel  Pope-Toledo.  428. 

ti™,  108. 

Stanley,  ilk..  526. 

Switch  oonneotions,  318. 

Vinot  motor,  His..  423. 

handle,  ills.,  4Sa 

veiBua  tiller,  5S. 

primary.  318 

Sticking  from  gummed  oH,  424. 

Synchronoua  drive,  272. 

Stopping,  of  motor  cyclta,  466. 

of  engine,  320. 

ignition.  diagiMn.  304. 

Storage  batteries,  261-263,  675. 

T 

Ciapaeity  of,  5S5. 

Table  of  slandard  pipe  sizes,  238. 

charge  iadieationa,  584. 

electrolyte,  581. 


old  electrolyte,  684. 

normal  charging  rale.  583. 

Plant  type.  577. 

plate  material.  576. 

portable  instruments  used,  582. 

red  scales,  SN4. 

abort  eircuiling.  590. 

spceific  gravity  of  electrolyte,  682. 

,5112, 

theoij'  of,  B75. 
Storage  culls,  439. 

celH,  plate  or" 
cells,  typirol.  5' 
Straight  tine  dri 
StnuK?  on  aprii 
Btromberg  carbi 
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Theory,  of  cylinder  cooling.  IB*. 

of  beat  engines,  136. 

of  steering  axlea,  43. 
Thermal  unit,  British,  170. 
Thermostat,  While.  549. 
Thiem  motor  cycle,  dea.  and  ilb.,  4S0. 
Thomeycroft.  Sir  John  Isaus,  40. 

WBlcr  tube  boiler,  illt.,  490. 
Thread  tifM.  109,  110. 

manufacture  of,  112. 
Three  cylinder  engine.  329. 
Three  point  support,  advantage  of,  68. 

Buapendod  spring,  ills..  70. 
Three  speed  Heleotive  transmiiwinn.  diaci 

373. 
Three-wheel  carriago,  advantage  of,  <tt,  6 
Th  rattle  adjustment,  420. 

after  starting.  431. 
Tbrottle,  contml,  623. 

goveruon.  340,  3S3. 

levers,  ail. 

Tbiottling  device,  Mon,  84A> 
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danger  of.  65, 

repair  of.  128.  I2B. 

(haat.  P,  W.,  110-111. 

removal  from  wheel,  127- 

tire,  110-111. 

rim-cuttina,  121,  122. 

porreet  (or  ignition.  350. 

repair  of.  128. 

rim  cutting,  121,  122. 

rubber,  first  use  of.  11. 

,  rotor.  287. 

rubber,  solid,  S9-118. 

1..2S1,  2*16,287.288,318. 

single  or  double,  romparii 

B.  a;».  337,  338.  330.     ^\ 

troubles  with.  119-125. 

Tirea.  solitt,  102-106. 

ilevi™.  doEocIs  in,  438.                  \ 

durability,  104. 

.lovice,  tuilure  to  stnrt,  432.              \ 

o(  ignition,  340.                                      \ 

valvoMUl  apnrlt,  cios.  nnii  ills..  401. 

\        Tires,  Ihread,  109. 

I)unloi>.  117. 

single  tube,  110. 

Fiali.  117.                                                 _, 

•'                  mRDufactureof.  112. 

for  stenm  tnirk,  ills.,  101. 

tioodj-ear,  117. 

Tool  kit,  643. 

iiippiiig  of  uir  tube,  V20. 

Torque  of  steam  ensine,  4SS. 

prossunw,  126. 

>ii.le  Dnnge,  117. 

VU|V03,  118. 

aiKl  rami  surfsocx.  100. 

care  of  638 

comparieoQ  of,  113. 
erat'king,  122. 
I'revpiog  of,  119, 120. 
dumpnewt,  125. 

3,  double  tube,  lOg-109. 

ndvautiwes,  IIS. 
s.  exre^ii-c  wear,  122-124. 

fubrir.  100. 

luelliud  of  attnchmcnt,  ills., 

aliiorb  vibration,  7.'j,  77. 
ndi-nutoKcs  of,  107-108. 
c.ire  of,  125-128. 
i-.heuilcu]  actiou,  124,  125. 
cnivkiuK,  122. 
rrecpinK,  110,  120. 


motor  cycle  463  464 
neeenity  for  36" 
Pope  Toledo  ills    380 
pmgresMie  370  616 
■elective  spur  type  381   616 


Tranamisaioi 

Ti^nsmi.  <ioi 
Tnnsmisaioi 


ic  pies  dixgnun  369. 


TroUcj  buei  6(1 
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Troubles — Continued. 

igoition,  315-323. 

with  large  wheels,  07. 
Try  cockB,  616,  618. 
Truekg,  electric,  SSe. 
TruSault  spriuc  auspeDaian,  86. 
Tube  expander,  ills..  487. 
Tubes  for  boileis.  489. 
Tubular  boilers  ia  ceneral,  487. 
Tumiag.  arc  of  nultoiul  wheels,  4S. 

comeis,  diogruns,  630. 

in  A  street,  diagram,  631. 
Two-cycle  gaa  eagioe,  158-102. 

diagram.  159,  160. 
disadvantages.  160. 
essenliabof.  159,160. 
esbauBt  of,  160,  161.  162. 
for  motor  vclii'ilea,  159. 
goyeming.  162. 


VaporiiatioQ,  due  to  beat,  226. 

due  to  pressure.  228. 
Vaporiier,  function  of.  205-206. 

valve,  ills.,  246. 
Variable  stroke  gaa  engine,  ISO. 

valve  lift,  34S,  346. 
Variation  of  fuel  mixture.  840. 
Varieties  of  earbuietlar,  20fl. 
Varying  mixture.  347. 

it  of  igoitioD,  360. 


rolun 


,347. 


Vegetable  oils,  why  avoidod.  412. 
Vehicle  engine,  essential  parts.  162,  153. 
Vehicles,  light  electric,  568. 


Verdigris,  should  he  removed,  2t 
Vibration,  318. 

absorption  of.  86. 

necessary  to  absorb,  86. 

reduction  of,  99. 
Vibrator,  adjustment  of,  436. 

adjustmeal,  faulty,  436. 

coil.  231-285. 

coil,  dingram,  282. 


Unusual  steering  devices,  63. 


Tallea.  356. 

Value,  calotific,  of  fuels,  190. 

Valve,  by-pass,  operating,  514, 


r,  four-t 


r,  246. 


,  ilU., 


lift,  Peugeot,  3 

lift,  variable.  342.  34i 

lift  reguhition,  341). 

springs.  152. 
timing,  ills..  461.      ^ 
vaporizer,  ills.,  246. 


t'oltagc.  255. 

/oltaic  induction,  action  of,  diagram,  SWk 

■'olt-nmmeter.  index  ecalea,  diagTam,  EOS. 


final,  163-164. 
»,  law  of,  137-14a 
tial.  163-164. 
rottliiig  device,  Mon 


ills..  494. 
ttr.  arid  ehi:vtd  be  odded  le,  StU 
column,  ills.,  fil,S. 
conacctions.  Lane,  534. 
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Wttlet— ConiinuwI. 

connectioTu,  Stanley,  G2T. 
cooling  tor  cylinders,  183-190. 

galiSea,  ilia.,  51S. 
glass.  Slfl.  517. 
glass  troubles,  618. 

indicator.  Lnne,  534,  535. 
indicator,  ilb..  534. 
jacket,  efficiency  of,  184. 
jacket,  freezing,  424. 
level,  Stanley,  528,  630,  531. 
level.  Stanley,  ills..  529. 
Tegulalor,  Oleldt,  ills.,  516. 
straining,  413. 


White,  boiler  teats.  654. 

burner  and  oonnectione,  511. 
ciir,ilh..  550.  551. 
car  operatJon,  551,  E52,  SS3. 
carataitiag,  550. 
Gompouad  engine,  ills.,  483. 


1,  E44. 
.  of  water  c 


engine  valves,  illi..  4S3. 

BaOt  generator,  600. 

flash  steam  generation,  544,  545. 

Sow  motor,  547,  S4S. 

on  steam  vehicles.  133. 

regulating  requirements,  543. 


Nr;ak  battery,  260,  261 

explosions.  251. 
Wear  in  tires,  119, 


how  to  hold  wheel.  66. 


TVheela,  arUiler! 


ts  for,  89. 
.:,  advantoj 


secondary,  257. 

Wi 

nton,  342,  343. 

clutch  and  traos 

pneumatic  contr 

ol,  340. 

nor,  343 

self  starter,  610. 

six-cylinder  engi 

epiings.  ills.,  85. 

r.  357. 

1-90.                  -Wi 

re  for  battery  conm 

Wi 

ring,  break  in.  316. 

diagram  of  four-i 

incorrect,  diagrai 

Wooden  artilleiy  whee 

Is.  91. 

Lirve.  iS. 

wheels,  merits  of 

amal!,  96,       Wo 

lod  valve,  ills.,  118. 

Wo 

od  wheel,  92. 
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63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vork,  any  of  which  will  be  seat  postpaid  upon  ceceipt  of  Drice^ 

Mark  booka  desired  (X) : r  t~ 


cha'nic  Arts,  Trades  and  Scirtic* 

the  one  book  of  reference  no  sti , 

704  pages,  6M18J4  iaches,  handsomely  bound. 

HAWKINS'-LUCAS'  MARINE  ENGINEERING. 

Thistrtatise  is  Ihf  most  complete  published  for  tbe  practical 


are/nllr  amiatrtd  and  ixUaimd.  thus  forming  a  ready  guide  ia 
soiling  the  difficulUes  aud  problems  which  bo  often  ariK  ia  thla 

HOMANS-  MOTOR  CAR  PRACTICE. 

Gives  full  details  of  the  successful  care,  handling  and  loiatinK 

Thoroughly  leaches  the  iirst  necessary  principles  and  after- 

mocl  rflmplicated  Motor  Car. 

=-  ....  ^..- ,  . ^„^  „j  ,, 


AUDEL'S  GAS  ENGINE  MANUAL. 

This  uew  volume  gives  the  latest  and  most  helpful  ii 

Gasolenf  and  Oil F.«ginrs.  ifarini  Matots an.--  '-■--—•-•-  --—■-- 


$3-^ 
$2 
$2 


ROGERS*  ERECTING  AND  OPERATING. 

Provides  full  information  on  methods  (successfully  proved  In 
modern  practice  to  be  the  best  for  use  in  eiecting  aud  inBtalling 
heavy  machinery  of  all  kinds.  II  iiiclndcs  a  systematic  course  of 
study  and   ii;,-trurtion_  in  Mill  EngiHeitixx  and  Millwrigliliiig, 

ROGERS'  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

ThJa  vnTuinp  la  arranged  as  a  compiehenBive,  self-Instruction 
I  and  draughlini 


tea  of  Gat,  jk  A 

ud  is  worth  V  ^ 

$3 


for  iHilli  sho[i  and  draughting  room.  ^  a 

itHins  vie,  tiHges,  illustrated  by  over  600  cuts  and  diananu,  V  Tl 

any  of^them  full  page  drawings;  the  book  is  printed  on  B  amJI 

ne  grade  of  paper;  it  measures  «l4>:ioI4  inches  and  wdglu  1|P  V 

$2 


•Ay  up-to-di 

ROGERS'__PROGRjE^IVE  MACHINK^^^ 
ROGERS'  ADVANCED  MACHINIST. 


;,  Ixilt  OHilinit,  specialty  machines  and  Khop  appliances, 
naticmeiit,  wiiik  Hhop  receiptv,  shop  arithmetic,  fefenttce 
Ic,  ninkliig  it  a  miwt  valnaule  guide  aud  reference  work 


illustrated  with  cuta, 
ly  constructed  and  in 
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The  following;  is  a  list  of  mechanical  works  published  by  Thko.  Audki,  &  Co., 
63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  any  of  which  will  be  sent  postpaid  upOD  receipt  of  price. 
Mark  books  desired  {X ) : 


HOMANS'  TELEPHONE  ENGINEERING. 

la  a  book  valuable  to  all  persona  inlereated  in  this  eyer-in- 
or  paitiB  by  (he  author,  in  making  il  themo^t  cornpreheneive  hand- 

HAWKINS'  ELECTRICITY  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

viitA,  clearly  explained  in  a 
It  contains  550  pages  with  jog  illnstrntions  of  elsctricBl  appli- 

HAWKINS'  CALCULATIONS  FOR  ENGINEERS. 


HAWKINS'  STEAM  ENGINE  INDICATOR 


Sie  work  is  profusely  ilWrat'fd  with  woVkiiiR  canls 

HAWKINS'  STEAM  ENGINE  CATECHISM. 

The  book  also  treats  generously  upon  Marine.  Locoraoti' 
Gas  Engines,  and  will  Be  found  valuable  to  all  users  of 


HAWKINS'  STEAM  BOILER  PRACTICE. 

This  instructive  book  on  So-lf  Room  Praciice  is  indis 


a  full  descriptive 

■cifici  .     , 

•a  boltf,  etc.,  thus  being 


HAWKINS'  ENGINEERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 


HAWKINS'  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

This  work  is  arraiiKed  according  to  the  correct  principles  of  the 
II  contains  310  pages  with  over  itoo  illuairationa  including  useful 


$1 

$2 
$2 


$1 
$2 

$2 

;»'\nS,?%''"rS4'S1n'?'J«fon''".'J  tf  O 

lat  approved  praciice  in  Ihe  care  arrd  rrrarraKC-  JV  # 

era.  B.™,,,.  P™,..  Sl,etnc,i  and  EeM.er-  V  t 


$2 


lUoo^Ie 


ERECTING     AND      OPEE^TING     $3 

JUST   ISSUED 


APRA< 
BOO 


lelHnf,   : 
;inea.InHt 


PRACTICAI,  HAKO- 

BOOE  on  Bicavatiou, 

"^--iiletioiu,  Stmcturem, 

PfrighUng  Shflftiogr. 

Elng,  Boll  en,  Sa- 
Jig  Machincr;,  etc 
^u  urut:r  lo  become  an  cxpot 
at  the  irtclioH  and  operati4in  ef 
modem  mac/tinety  and  a*- 
plianca,    judgmeot    must    fie 

judg^nent  cauQot  be  taught  In 
nritiDg,  further  than  in  taylnK 
down  certain  priDciplca  of  pro* 
ctdurc,  Iberefore  the  book  ta 
largely  personaL 

The  method  of  inBtrucUon 
followed  ia  to  deal  with  the 
various  aubjects  jnentioned, 
each  consisliua  of  nearly  the 
same  number  oT  pages  aatllllui- 
trationa.  Indicating  the  txmno 
of  study. 

■Wotlting  DrawlniTB,  Found*- 
tlons.  EiravfltiugTT'iling  and 
Grillage,  Brict  Work,  Concrete, 
Keinforced  Concrete,  MIll- 
wrighfa  Tools,  Sled  Square 
antf  Its  uses,  Bridge  Wort 
Structures.  ScaSolding  and 
Slagging,  Rigging  Knota, 
HitcSesand  &pl!ceB,thainsand 
Tackle,  Steel  Structure  Work, 
Roofing,  BlnckamitliinB.  Toci 
Dressing,  Belling  and  Puling 
ShflftlnK  Uning,  Speeds,  Hp- 
Ing  and  Joints,  Plamblnff. 
Stcsm  Boilers  and  Accesaorie*, 
Chimneys,  Dnfta,  Steam  Bm- 
gi  n  e  Operation  .Engine  Founds- 

Power    Installations,'    Steam 


naUllaOonB,  Motora, 


SyatemB. 


Lefiig' 


bound  In  black  cloth,  having  gold  edges 
eCO  pages,  illustrated  by  over  BOO  drawin 

practlo' '-      >•'-■ 

iDConti 


rtallic  Compo^tiotis.  TJufuf 

Tables.  Beady  Reference  iDdez. 

By  followlDK  thla  plan    and 

with  the  aid  of  the  ready  refer- 

.      .    .:  end  of  the  Tolmne,  the  work 

book,  as  well  as  a  coutie  of  systematic 

Bomely  and  durably 
d  titleg :  contalnlw 
and  lllustistlona  (A 
uily  good  book  both 


■ntli 


PRICE  53  tomyKldrew. 
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DRAWING     AND     DESIGN     $3 


le    Is    tarrangti    for  a   cotnprslienslTe,   sell- 
a  course  for  both  shop  and  drawing  coom, 
■PLAN     OF    INSTRUCTION 

■Useful  Tenns  and  Defiokloos  I  Drawing  Board,  T-dquar 


Hp^odate  book. 


)£  is  pHnted  on  a  very  fin' 

h  with  gold  edges  and  it: 
■  and  Is  in  every  way  a 


iiamnia, 
:uir  page 

lunds ;  the' 

i  complete 
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ADVANCED      MACHINIST     $2 


'T'HE  trade  rf  the 
£        b  peculiar  in  if 

preparatioii  foi  m>  minj 
poubon*  outade  of  iL 

II  lokei  a  man  of  good  tutuni 
ability  and  of  coniiderable  edue»> 
bon — not  alwayi  from  bo<Ju — to 
make  s  6rtl-clim  macluind  i  *o 
ibat  when  ooe  i>  well  qiulified  he 
i>  alto  piepared  for  maoj  other 


reiponaibilitiea  and  rnvonii. 

The  advanced  machiniit  u  ■ 
work  of  iteiliiig  mail,  a  few  of 
the  hundiedi  of  tubjecli  are  here 
named,  but  ihey  in  no  way  ihow 
ibc  Kope  of  thii  work,  which 
miiit  be  >een  to  be  appredaled ; 

A  Coune  in  Machine  Shop 
Malhematici ;  Vaiioua  Measuring 
Initnimentt  and  Their  Uiel; 
Screw  Culling  1  Braing;  MilUng; 
DrIlliDg;  Grinding;  Punching  and 
Sheaiing;  Bolt  Culling  Madiinay; 
Special  and  Auxiliaiy  Madiinei; 
Shop  Management:  Work  Shop 
Recei[it>  and  Devicei,  etc,  ete. 

The  paiKmal  character  oi  the 
book  a        ■ 


1   the   t 


PRICE,  %2,  Postpald- 


THEO    AUDEL  4  CO^ 


63  FIFTH  AVENUE,  HEW  TOM 
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PROGRESSIVE  MACHINIST    $2 

rIS  i»  a  TaltiBble  volume 
for  bU  Metal  Workera;— 
the  following  ate  a  few 
at   the  many  subjects 

.  HBleriala.— Definitlona;  Qual. 

riousMeWls, Alloy'. «tc.;  Giavilr 
and  TaMu;  Three  Laws  ot 
Molloa;  Strenslh  of  Materials : 
Fatigue  of  Metals ;  Table  of  Melt- 
ing polntB  of  Solida;  Useful 
Weigh  la  and  MeaauieB, 

Ihop  Drawing. — Free-hai 


;    Pendl- 


Lining;  Reading  Worlu 
nga;  Problema  iu  Gf 
arawing— Poinls  Rela 

GearfiiK.— Cog  TPhei 


:li  and  Tlce.— Temper!  us 
itdening  MeUls;   Gradta 
1;   Cemenution   Proceu, 
DeBsemcrandSiemen-MaitioPrfc 
cess:    CaK-Hardening;    Anneal- 
inglBand  TooU ;  Marline  Tools ; 
WorkBenChes:  Sled  seand  Anvil; 
Burfadag;  Bed  Maritlng;  Hand 
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